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NOTES ON MATRICULATION PROSE 'SELECTIONS 


Here we are concerned not writh Lewis Carroll the poet, but intb 
Lends Carroll the prose-writer. A critic has observed Carroll wrote 
“neither prose nor poetry, but something compounded of both." 

Carroll takes a high place among imaginative writers. He is a great 
maker of whimsical dreams. He makes the dream-world as real as the 
real world. K\% Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass 
are the most delightful literature for children in English. The stories are 
full of absurdities and apparent nonsense. As for the absurdities children 
take them quite seriously. They feel them to be parts of their own ima^- 
native experiences. All through the author pretends to be strictly precise 
and his manner is mock-serious. This makes the stories delightful read- 
ing. With a touch of his magic wand Lewis Carroll turns rabbits and 
lizards into real people and makes them behave exactly as men do. He 
takes us to the realm of these crealures, to the land where playing cards 
become men and women, and to the country beyond the looking-glass 
where the figures of the chess-board assume living forms. And what a 
gallerji of characters does he paint for us — the Wtite Rabbit and the 
Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter and the Dormouse, the King and the 
Queen of Hearts, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, Hnmpty Dumpty and 
the White Knight, and the two Queens — Red and White ! No one short 
of a trizard could do this. 


Opinions of Critics 

“By profession a mathematician......Lewis Carroll combined with his 

mathematical faculty a qumnt humour and a riotous fancy which have 
secured him a perfectly sa_fe_ position in literature, because his gift is 
unique. No man is more original than he. His mathematical work may 
be forgotten, the serious verses in Phantasmagoria (1869) are known to 

comparatively few ; but the creator of Alice and the White Rabbit, 

the White Knight, the Red Queen, the Duchess, the Dodo, the Cheshire 
Cat and a hundred other strange creatures, is as safe from oblivion as the 
author of Gulliver’s Travels. Of Lewis Carroll’s various works, Alieds 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass are incom- 
parably the best. No writings were ever more indubitably the outcome 
of a native gifL Lewis Carroll was indefatigable in detail, in polishing 
the text, in suggestions for illustrations ; but substantially the tales were 
^e tales which welled up spontaneously in his fancy, and which he told 
to children of flesh and blood. .....It is just this vivid sense of the reality 

of the ureal which makes Lewis Carroll's books triumphantly successful’ . 
— Hugh Walker, The Literature of the Victorian Era. 

“ all children from six to sixty may come to Carroll’s parties. 

“What is the distinctive feature of his humour ?... there is a delicious 
wayward intellectuality about it, an inverted logic that appeals to the 
cultured mind ; while it can be enioyed equally well by children who see 
only the inventive fertility ; absurdities they are quite ready to take 
seriously, as part of their own imaginative experience. The glorious 
incongruities of such things as the Alice books.. .is rendered the more de- 
lightful by the droll affectation of precision and the mock-serious manner. 

“ At his best, and that is considerable, ‘Lewis Carroll’ is the most 

delightful spinner of whimsical dreams that our literature can boast oF’ 
— -Compton-Rickett, A History of English Literature. 
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Lewis CeiToU and Little Alice 

Lewis Carrol! was a bachelor. (Lewis Carroll was the name assumed 
by Charles Lutwidge Do'dgson for writing children’s books.) He had, 
therefore, no children of his own. But he loved children, and children 
also loved him. He had many friends. Whenever he visited their houses 
the children of the family used to gather round him and request him to 
tell them stories. The request was easily granted. Lewis Carroll was 
never tired of telling stories to children. Fantastic fairy tales these were, 
and these amused the children very much. 

One of his friends was Dean LiddelL He had three daughters. The 
second daughter was named Alice. Lewis Carroll made her the heroine 
of his two famous story books. He often used to take die three sisurs for 
picnic on the river. One July day in 1864 he took them on a river trip 
up to Gpdstow near Oxford. There he told them the first of the stories 
contained' in Alices Advtniurts in Wondtrlani. 

Alice herself has described how the story began. She writes : “Most 
of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told to us on river expeditions to Nuneham 

or Godstow, near Oxford. I believe the beginning of Atiu was told 

one summer afternoon when the sun was so burning that we had landed 
in the meadows down the river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the 
only bit of shade to be found, which was under a new-made hay-rick. 
Here from all three (/.«., the three sisters) came the old petition of ‘Tell 
ns a Story', and so began the ever delightful tale.’’ 

Lewis Carroll had his own way of telling tales. Sometimes, to tease 
the girls, he would stop suddenly in the midst of a story and say, ‘And 
that’s all next time.’ But the girls would immediately plead, _ ‘Ah, hut 
it is next time’ ; and after some persuasion he would begin again. Some- 
times, the story would begin in the boat. But in the middle of it Lewis 
Carroll would pretend to fall asleep. 

This is how the wonderful stories were told. They were afterwards 
written down and published in book form. Two books were made of 
them — (i) Alice's Adventures in Wonderland published in 1865 and (2) 
Through the Looting-Glass., and Wlust Alice Found There published 
In 1872. 

Oudine of the tvyo “Alice” books of Lewis Carroll. 

The Story of “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’’ 

“Alice is a little girl who dreams that she pursues a White Sabbit 
down a rabbit-hole, and there meets tritb strange adventures and odd 
characters, the Duchess and the Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare, the King and Queen of Hearts, and the Mock Turtle” — 
The Oxford Companion to English Literature. 

The Story of Alice “Through the Looking-Glass” 

“Alice-walks in a dream through the looking-glass into Looking-Glass 
House, where she finds that the chessmen, particularly the red and 
white queens, are alive ; meets with Tweedledum and Tweedledee and 
Humpty-Dumpty ; and so forth. The story ends with Alice, who has 
the red queen in her arms, ‘shaking her into a kitten‘ (for she had gone 
to sleep playing w-ith the black and white kittens). The well-known 
verses about the Jabberwock, and the Wainis and the Carpenter, occur in 
the course of the story”— The Oxford Comf anion to English Literature. 
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The Context of the Piece 

The piece is taken from Chapter VIII of Lems Carroll’s Through 
tfit I^oking-Gldss and What Alice Found There. The chapter describes 
Alice’s meeting with the White Knight and is entitled “It’s my own 
Invention.’’ The Looking-Glass world was like a big chess-board 
divided into squares by little brooks, and hedges running through it 
There Alice met the figures of the chess-board all alive. She herself 
became a pawn and moved from square to square of the board. She was 
now in the seventh square. It was a forest. Here she met the While 
Knight. The White Knight led Alice through the forest to a little 
brook where the square ended. (For the story see The Story of Alice 
"Through the Looking-Glasd's Page 3) 

N.B. Students ate also advised to read Chapter VIII of the original 
book. 

Argument of the Piece 

The piece nves an account of Alice's adventures with the Wltite 
Knight. It ascribes the White Knight’s strange appearance, the curious 
things he had with him, his incapacity as a rider and constant falls_ from 
his horse, his boasts of his powers of invention, and his final fall into a 
ditch from which Alice pulled him out. 

Summary of the Piece 

I. Appearance of the White Knight and the curious things he had 
with him, these things being mostly his own inventions. 

One of the absurd things invented by the White Knight — a deal 
box upside-down and with the lid open. 

The ^Vhite Knight was a very strange-looking soldier. He was 
dressed in tin armour which did not at all fit him. A queer little 
deal box was tied across his shoulders. The box hung_ upside-down 
with the lid open. The White Knight said that he had invented it to 
keep food and clothes. The White Knight kept the box upside-dorm 
so that rwn might not get into it. But Alice pointed out that the lid 
was open and all things had fallen out of it. Therefore, the box 'was 
now quite useless. TBe White Knight reiilized this. So he hung the 
box on a tree hoping that bees would make their hive in it. 

The White Knight carried a bee-hive fastened to the saddle. But 
as yet no bee had come to live in it. He carried a mouse-trap too. 
Alice pointed out that it was not likely that mice would come on the 
horse’s back. The White Knight said that he must be prepared for 
everything. So he had put anklets round the horse’s feet. This vras 
to guard the horse’s feet against the bites of sharks. Alice had a ^sh 
with her. The dish was meant for plum-cake. The White Knihgt 
hid a bag, full of candlesticks. The IVhite Knight tried to put the 
dish into the bag. So very clumsy he was that twice or thrice he 
fell into the bag hmself. At last he succeeded in putting the dish 
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into the hag. The Wluto Knight, then, tied the bag to the saddle. 
There were various other things also, tied to the saddle. 

(Paragraphs 1-17) 

II. Another of the White Knighfi absurd inventions : He describes 
to Alice how hair can be kept from falling off. 

The ^^^nte Knight advised Alice to have her hair well fastened, 
Othc^ise it would be blown off ; the wind was so strong. Then he 
described to Alice his plan for keejnng the hair from falling off. An 
upright stick should be taken and the hair should be made to creep 
up it, like a fruit-tree. And, as tilings never fell ufwards, the hair 
would never fall off. This was one of the White Knight’s inventions. 
Alice, however, w.as not impressed. (Paragraphs i8-a4) 

III. The White Knight's absurdity as a rider: The White 
Knight is a very bad rider and constantly falls Jrom his horse, Alice 
helps him to remount every time he falls. But he boasts tf being an 
expert rider tuith plenty of practiec. He lectures on the art of riding. 

The IVhite Knight was a very bad rider. He constantly fell down 
from bis horse. When the horse stopped, he fell in front ; when the 
horse began to move suddenly, be fell behind ; and when the horse 
was in moUon be fell sideways. Every time Alice helped him to 
remount his horse. Alice remarked that perhaps the White Knight 
had not much practice in riding. At this the White Knight got 
offended. Ho stud that he had had plenty of pr.actice. He then 
began to lecture on the art of riding. He was going to say that the 
main thing w.as to keep one's lialance. But he could not finish Ins 
sentence. He fell down on the top of his head. Ho got upon the 
horse again and was going to show how to keep one’s balance j and 
again he fell down — this lime on his b.ack. And although he fell 
from his horse constantly, he still insisted that he had bad plenty of 
practice. . (Paragraphs *5-35) 

IV. Alice advises the White Knight to ride on a wooden horse 
movingt on wheels. The White Knight decides to btiy several such 
horses. 

Alice lost all patience and advised the White Knight to procure 
'a wooden horse carried on wheels. (Such a horse would be fit for 
a bad rider like him.) Hearing that a wooden horse moved smoothly 
— much more smoothly than a living horse — the White Knight 
agreed to have quite a number of them. (Paragraphs 36-39) 

V. The White Knight takes pride in his possessing an inventive 
brain, and describes to Alice some of his inventions. 

An absurd invention — A nnw way of getting over a gate. 

After some silence the White Knight told Alice that he bad 
great skill in inventing new things. Only just then he bad been 
inventing a new way of getting over a gale. This was the way. The 
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head was sufficiently higb. The difficulty was with the feet. Suppose 
one put one’s head on the top of the g.ile and then stood on one’s 
head. Then the feel also would be high enough, and one would 
easily get Ver the gate. Alice did not think much of the invention. 
T^e W’hite Knight too .said that he had not yet tried the method 
himself. But he admitted th.it it might be a little hard. 

Another ahsuri invention — the strange helmet. 

The ^^'hite Knight had with him a curious helmet. Tliat also 
was his own invenrion. But he proudly said that he had once 
invented a better helmet. It looked like a sugar-loaf. There w.is 
one advanbige in wearing it. If he fell from his horse with litis 
helmet on, tiie helmet .ihvay.s touched the ground first and he had 
very little way to fall. Tlio helmet was big. So tltere was the danger 
of falling into die helinct. And actually he had once fallen into the 
helmet. Another IVhite Knight mistaking the helmet to 1 « his own 
had put it on with the White Knight in it. When llie new A\Tiite 
Knight realised his mistake he put off the helmet. It took a long 
time to pull the White Knight out of it. (Paragraphs 40-51) 

VI. The White Knight falls headlong into a ditch hut is pulled 
eat 6 y Alice, 

As he described his adventure with the other White Knight, our 
While Knight got excited. He raised his hands, rolled out of the 
saddle, and fell headlong into a deep ditch. Alice ran to the ditch 
end could see only the soles of the White Knight’s feet above the 
water. He had fallen up.sidc-down. But he went on ulking in a 
quiet tone as if nothing Iwd happened. With great difficulty Alice 
pulled the While Knight out by the feet and placed him on the 
bank. Alice asked him how he could go on talking so quietly with 
his head do'vnwards. In reply the White Knight s.iid ih.al his mind 
worked all the same. The more his head was downwards, the more 
could he think and invent new tilings. (Paragraphs 52-55) 

Brief CriUcitm 

'Lrtms Carroll’ is generally regarded as 'the most delightful spinner 
of whimsical dreams’ in English literature. 

The Looking-glass world is a dream-svorld, — a world gone topsy- 
turyy, where everything is the opposite of what it is in the real world. 
Alice secs this dream-world in a dream. 

Lewis Carroll's originality, quaint humour and riotous fancy arc finely 
illustrated hero. It is the -Astid sense of the reality of the unreal Looking- 
glass world which makes it such a great and triumphant success. 

We should remember that wc arc in the Looking-glass world. When 
seen through the looking-glass, things become just the opposite of what 
they actually are. The right becomes left, the left becomes right. The 
author carries the idea of a Looking-glass world to its strict logical end. 
In the Looking-glass world men think in a strange, queer way. They 
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chink and act in a manner just the opposite of the real world. That is the 
most natural thing in such a dream-world. This we find illustrated in the 
career of the White Knight. The deal box fastened across his shoulders is 
turned upside-down and Its lid is open. The best way of getting over a 
gate, according to him, is to stand on one’s head on the gate, and then to 
get the feet over to the other side. To take hours and hours to get out 
of a helmet is to be as fast as lightning. To be able to think best one has 
to remain with one’s head doivriivatids. ■ As the Knight says, “In fact, the 
more head downwards I am, the more 1 keep inventing new things." 

Indeed, in the world of the looking-glass we must not expect things 
to happen as in this world of ours. As we find elsewhere in Lewis CarrolPs 
book, in the Looking-glass world bard biscuit quenches thirst, one has 
to run fast to remain in the same place, and has to walk in an opposite 
direction to come to one’s destination, and when one wants to tmk in a 
whisper, one has to shout at the top of one’s voice. 

Character of the White Knight 

The White Knight is one of the interesting creations of Lends Carroll. 

We_ should remember that the White Knight is a creature of the 
Looking-glass -world, a dream--world. Alice saw the White Knight and 
the Looking-glass ivorld in a dream. 

The White Knight appears to be childish and even foolish. But we 
must not judge him by our standard. He is a figure of the chess-boaid 
called to life. 

The Whitt Knight is kind, sympathetie and friendly to little Alice, 
He has the desire to help her. He has a gentle face and mild eyes. He 
smiles gently. 

As he tells Alice the White Knight is “a great hand at inventing 
things." The absurd Whtfe Knight is proud of his many absurd 
inventions. These absurd inventions fit in quite well with the Looking- 
glass world. The deal box turned upside-down with the lid hanging open, 
die new way of getting over a gate, the sugar-loaf helmet — all these _ are 
jmte appropriate in the world to which they belong. The White Knight 
an think best with his head downwards. “In fact, the more head down- 
wards I am, the more I keep inventing new things’’ — he tells Alice. This 
tlso is quite natural in the Looking-glass world. 

The White Knight is a very bad rider. He constantly falls off his 
horse. But he considers himself to he an expert rider. He proudly tells 
Alice that he has plent;r of practice in riding. He even delivers a lecture 
an “the great art of riding.’’ But in course of his lecture he falls off twice 
ind excites our laughter. 

_ The White Knight is mild, good-natured, deliciously absurd with his 
thinking head downwards and many absurd inventions. We all love him. 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

The Title — ^The extract describes the White Knight, his many inven- 
■ions and his meeting with Alice. Hence the title — The White Kmght— 
ss we find it in the Universaty Text, is, to a certain extent, appropriate. 

In Lends Carroll's book, Throng the Looking-Glass, the title is 
Afferent — ‘It’s my own invention,’ This finely suggests the character 
if the White Knight, with bis many absurd inventions. 
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The White Knight is one of the pieces with which the game of chess 
is played. In Bengali it is called I The’ 'piece has got horse’s head. 

IJ.B. The game of chess ( ifRI csiiil ) is played between two peisons. 
Each of the two chess-players has a set of sixteen pieces. One set is 
coloured white and the other either black or red. Of the sixteen pieces 
eight are called pawns, and the other eight are respectively tiie King, 
tile Queen, the two Bishiaps, the two Knights, and the two Rooks or 
Castles, At the beginning of the game the sixteen pieces are arranged 
on the chess-board as follows ; The chess-board is square in shape and 
is marked into sixty-four little squares, eight in each line. The two 
Rooks (or Castles) are placed at the corners of the chess-board next to 
the player. Next to these, are placed the two Knights, then the two 
Bishops, and the centre is occupied by the King (K) and Queen (Q). A 
Bishop (B), Knight (Kt.), or Rook or Castle (R or C) is known as 
King’s or Queen’s according as it is nearer the King or Queen. Thus 
KKt. stands for “King’s Knight’’, QKt. for “Queen’s Knight,’’ etc. The 
eight_ Pawns (P) occupy the second row and are known by the name of 
the piece behind them. Thus the Pawn in front of the King’s Knight is 
known as the King’s Knight’s Pawn (KKt. P), etc. 

It wili be clear from the above that there are two White Knights — one 
belonging to the King and the other to the Queen. 

ly.B. see sint/^e its Sterdents are to remember 

that AUce in a dream had M those adventures described in the book. 
Through the Looking-Glass, When we look at the looking-glass, and 
at our room reflected in the iooking-glass, the right becomes left and the 
left becomes right (‘the things go the other way’) — everything is the 
opposite of what it is in the actual world. Alice was playing chess. Then 
she fell asleep and had a dream. Alice in a dream went through the 
looking-glass into the L'poking-glass house and the Looking-glass world. 
She saw there things which were just the opposite of what they are in 
the real world. In the Looking-glps world, chess-pieces — the White 
Knight, the Red Knight, the White Queen, the Red Queen, etc. — are 
alive. Alice becomes a Pawn and then a Queen. (The ' Looking-glass 
world is like a chess-board.) Flowers speak. You have to run to keep in 
the same place. 

It is quite natural that in this Looking-glass world the White Knight 
does his thinking best with his head dowmrards. The White Knight’s 
absurd inventions are natural and appropriate in the Looking-glass world 
where things are quite the contrary of what they are in the real world. 

Context— TV/e Lookitw-glass world is a dream-world. Alice dreamt 
that she was in the Looking-glass world. It was like a chess-board. 
Alice met the Red Queen. Alice said that she wanted to be a Queen. 
But she had to begin as a P.awn. If she could reach the eighth square 
she would be a Queen. Alice came to the seventh square. There she 
met a Red Knight. 

The Red Knight claimed Alice as his prisoner. Then the White 
Knight came 'upon the scene and there was a fight between the two 
Kiiights. The White Knight was wetorious. Alice told him that she 
did not want to te anybody’s prisoner— she wanted to be a Queen. Alice 
was then in a forest' (in the seventli ^square). ' The White Knight 
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told her that he would see her safe to the end of the forest where Alice 
would cross a brook and then become Queen (because by crossing tie 
brook she would reach the eighth square). Alice thanked the White 
Knight very much and helped him to take off his helmet. The White 
Knight felt grateful and turned to Alice with his gentle face and large 
mild eyes. (Then follows the text.) 

Paragraphs 1-3 

Summary — ^The White Knight was a most stran^e-looking soldier. 
His armour was made of tin, and it did not fit him at all. He had. 
fastened across_ his shoulders a box turned upside-down, with the lid 
banging open. 'Alice wondered at this. The White Knight told her 
proudly that the box was invented by him to keep clothes and sandwiches 
in. He carried this box upside-down to prevent rain from getting in. 

Site — !*.«., Alice. 

N.B. Alice, it should be remembered, was drawn from real life. She 
was the daughter of Dean Liddell, a friend of the author. To her and 
her sisters the author told the stories narrated in Alice in WonderlanS 
and Alice through the Looking-Glass. (For details sec Introduction — 
Lewis Carroll and Little Alice.) 

Slrange-looking—'iisxmz a queer appearance ; '^^3 '‘lltlifipll 
Strange— qjiaa j singular ; "tlJS j | Zjtok in “looking" mean: 
appearance ( 'Srtffe ; CB^Rl ) I Xuiok — ^"appearance of face, expression,, 
personal aspect” (C.O.D.), Soldier^-vramoT ; cilW I 

N.B. The White Knight is meant. He tvas a soldier on horse-back. 
The White Knight had shaggy hair, a gentle face and large mild eyes. 
These together with the tin armour that fitted him badly made the Knighf 
look very strange indeed. 

XlrrsjerfrVi— clothed in ; rtfa)^ I Tin armour— armour made of tin 
^tJlit tssiD ^ I Armour for real soldiers is generally made of iron or steel.. 
Tin armour may be used for toy soldiers. Armour — defensive covering 
for the body worn in fighting ; mail ; 1 Fit — suit j stlW 6^ 519111 1' 

Seemed. hadfy — i.e,, did not fit him at all ; v5t5t? stint Htwt 55 51^ I 

N.B. This made the White Knight look still more strange. 

Queer — strange ; odd ; i Heal box — ^box made of deal 

wood ; PTOBP Wfel I The name deal is usually applied to fir or 


pinewood ; this is used in making packing-boxes, etc. FaJfenerf— firmly- 
fixed ; tied ; ^53115 I jdrrwr— from’ side to side ; | 

Upside-down — with the upper part under ; fe*tn!5 1 Ztitf— cover ;. 

5t?i1 ; 1 (7//rHiJi'/)S^desire to know ; inquisitiveness ; j 

St^l 

The KniglU—'Xb.o word, ‘knight’, has two different meanings : (i) 
Knight is a chess-piece ( ifN <315115 ). (a) In the Middle Ages of 
Europe, the knight is a warrior on horse-back j he follows the -ruks. 
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■of chivalry, he fights for king and church and for the defence of the poor 
and oppressed. A knight’s duty is to rescue Indies from their oppressors. 

In Alice’s dream-world (the Looldng-glass world), the knight, a chess- 
piece, has become a warrior on horse-back. But in the dream-world, 
the \\niite Knight is a comic figure witli his tin armour and many absurd 
inventions. 

Admiring-— {}) thinking highly of ; ■sKtifl TSl j tstftw ^ I ( 2 ) 
■wondering at j OUt ’Rl ( This is no longer the current meaning 

hut fits in the context. N.B. Alice was not admiring the box. She was 
only curious to know why the strange-looking box was upside-down. But 
the White Knight w.is proud of his invention. So he thought that Alice 
was admiring the box. Friendly — like that of a friend, (hence) kind ; ^- 
: 2iTO I Tone — voice ; tja I 

"It's vty own invenlion" — ^Tliis is the name of the chapter from which 
■the present extract is taken. It brings out the diameter of the White 
Knight. _ He had a lot of queer things with him. He had invented .all 
■these things and many more. He took pride in these things. But these 
things were really mostly ridiculous. The White Knight’s pride in his 
ridiculous “inventions” m.akes him ridiculous too. Invention — thing 
Invented or devised j contrii'ance ; >1511^1? j I Clothes— j 

I Sajtdwiclt — two slices of bread with me.it, egg or vegetable 
ietween ; fen ^ asvt I 

I carry down— In the Looking-glass world things were done in a 

manner just the opposite of this real world. Tims the box was carried 
‘not in its usual w.ty with the lid at the top but with the lid upside-down. 

Fain — i.e., rain water j ^3 ^ I Get in — get into the box and spoil 
the food .and clothes. N.B. The Wliitc Knight thought himself a wdsc 
and prudent man. In order to prevent min from getting in, he c.arricd 
4hc box upside-down. But he had not cared to notice that as the box 
was turned upside-down and as its lid ■was open, the things put into it 
had all fallen down. 

It's my awn gel in — ^Expl. These linos were spoken to Alice 

"by the White Knight. The White Knight was tarrying a strange little 
box of deal wood. The box was tied acro.ss his shoulders. But it 
avas turned upside-down and its lid wtis h.mging open. The White 
Knight considered himself to be a great inventor of things. He 
proudly told Alice that he himself had invmted the box. He kept 
bis clothes and food like sandwiches in it. He carried the box 
■upside-doivn so that rain water might not enter into it and spoil the 
food and clothes. 

The White Knight thought himself a very ivise man. But he had 
made a great mistake. His box was upside-down and the lid was 
open. So whatever had been put into the box had fallen out 1 

[Add notes on sandwhk and upsidt-iamn^ 
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N.B. Note that Alice has a whimsical dream — she sees these 
things in the Looldcg-glass world, a dream-world. In this dream- 
world things happen differently from our real world. 

tshEhi (Alice-4a) TO' CT, 'si^ inf’nf cb 

Hint oit^ 6^ ^ 1 -sl^R to *tl6l'<4ili'eiw .iwis c?fs 'si5|® 

wnt? ^ fei 3 to .ant ton fero Hsi .ant 

^j5tn «tBil|i> cTOt «F(Ttn I Alice ^ cn^^tcsH 3]1t3 fro 

sRn 1 

Kznglit ( cnW ) n^TOtfsHsitn Afice-t^ nfe, 'isnf?, ^ "TOtn csft nin^u 

Htfs? n^ ( m CTO wnpf ntn «l« ) I 4t«iWiilTOst’®itf^ ; ’sWf-cBWj 
.ant nwtn .a® tsft TOrtli <811131 to 

nfrafgn sgri .atn cs'sn js^ra r 

Grammar, etc. — Strange (adj.) ; strangeness (n.) ; estrange (vb.). 
Curiosity (n.) ; curious (adj.). Admire (vb.) ; admiration (n.). Invention 
(n.) ; invent (vb.) j inventive (adj.). Mete the difference between invention 
and discovery, 

Paragrapba 4-7 

Summary— Alice told the White Knight that the lid of his box 
(hanging upside-down) was open. The Knight looked at the box and 
found that everything had failen out of the box. The Knight was gning 
to throw away the box as useless. But on second thought he hung it on 
a tree. He hoped that bees might make a nest in it. 

Things — i.e., things put • into the box, e.g., clothes and sandwiches. 
Get out — fall out of the box. N.B. The White Knight said that he had 
the bo.r upside-down so that rain might not get in._ In reply Alice said 
that rain might not get in but things in th e Box_ might get out, because 
the lid was open. Gently — mildly i •tlCielM I Alice is very polite. Alice 
says this gently so that the White Knight may not take offence. Remar~ 

said (by way of comment) ; ’(to ; I 

Shade — shadow ; etst I Vexation — annoyance ; distress 3 Rs& 3 

few?! I A shade .face — j.e., he felt a little annoyed. N.B. The White 

Knight was not annoyed with Alice. He wa s anno yed because things 
had failen out of the box. No use — useless 3 'TOlHl I Without them — 
without the things. The box is meant for the things, but if these things 
fall out of it, the box is us'eless. f/nyferrenerf— untied 3 I Just 

about to ; fitly I 

N.B. Note the humour. The difEcnlty might have been solved easily 
if the Knight had carried the box in a natural position and not upside- 
down. But in the Looking-glass world things must be carried upside- 
down or not at all. _ 

Sudden — abrupt 3 occurring unexpectedly 3 'sittFftiT ; iR’ll ! Thought 

—Idea 3 to I Strike him — occur to his mind 3 TO I A 
sudden.,„.,to him — ^An idea suddenly occurred to his mind. 
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Ht ttnfasUned it. on a tree — ^Expl. The White Knight was 

proud of his many absurd inventions. One of his many inventions 
was a deal box to keep clothes and sandwiches in. The White Knight 
carried^ the box upside-down and with the lid hanging open so that 
rain might not get in. Alice very politely pointed out tW the deal 
box was an absurd invention of the Knight. The box was upside- 
down and with the lid open, and so all things in the box would fall 
out. The Knight now realised the absurdity of bis invention. So he 
was just going to throw the box into the bushes. Then the Knight 
with his inventive brain had another idea. With great care he hung 
the box on a tree. (The Knight hoped that some bees would make 
a nest in the box. Then he would get honey.) 

Gww— conjecture ; 'SRplPr ’’PA ; Tal I Shook her kead—mo\’t& 
her head ; 1 Alice did this to indicate that she could 

not guess. Shaking of the head is a sign of “refusat, denial, disapproval 
or concern." 

JVesi— {here) bee-hive ; cfepF i 

Alice *113 

Kiiight-an ( atm ) ^ I PI 

'51' Sfpratsi Sfl I l%f^ fRI? estes 1 ^ Hi 

Hii?t rs ^ r ’?Hi PI ( otrsi ) Hralo 

Offel ; CH ^ WtfBT HWI fit's iSRH HHI 'JItU CIH 

HPT ^ PI 5pJt3 ’ItCSI S*l!l I Pi Alice-Rt 

filBSpIl '!1'?15( WH ^ J” 

Alice Ht*ll •ilfis'l 1 

(PfWHfiffl) RPlktfell <q3HP? HlHl 'Htft 

Grammar, etc . — Vexation (n.) ; vex (vb.) ; vexatioas (adj.). Thought 
(n.) j thoughtful, thoughtless (adj.) ; think (vb.). 

Paragraphs 8-14 

Summary — ^Tlic White Knight was tarrj’ing .a bee-hive tied to his 
saddle. But unfortunately no bees ever came near it. The WTiite Knight 
had also a mouse-trap tied to the saddle. But no mice ever came near 
it. Either the bees kept out the mice, or the mice kept out the bees. Alice 
could not understand what purpose the mouse-trap could serve ; for there 
was no possibility of mice 'coming on the horse's back. The Knight 
admitted this j but he was not going to take any chance. In case mice 
came there, they would be caught. He said that he liked to be provide 
for everything. The White Knight had put anklets round the feet of his 
horse. This was to ^ard the horse’s feet against the bites of sharks. 
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The White Knight then requested ABce to help iiini to mount his horse 
and said that he would accompany her to the end of the forest. 

Bet-hive — It must have been an aitihcial bee-hive. Such hives are 
used for bee-culture. Saddle — seat for rider on horse-back ; CTtSStil l 
Discontented — dissatisfied ; I The cause of the Knight’s dissaUsfac- 

tion vas that though his hive was a very good one, no bees ever came 
near it. 

N.B. How could bees make thdr nest in a hive tied to the saddle 
of a horse on which a man was always riding ? The White IMght was 
not justified in his hope. Kind—iiass ; sort ; ■variety j I Not a 
singie iee—jiot even one bee ; ii;^ jV pfrrtls ’ll I Single-one 
only ; I Mouse-trap — ^trap for catching mice ; i(irt | 

A trap is “a contrivance for catching unawares’’ ( ) 1 The mice out 

—The bees do not come for fear of the mice. , Tlte bees out — The 

mice do not come for fear of the bees. Which — which of the two 
alternatives was the real cause. 

N.B. Note the ■White Knight’s funny ideas. _ The bees feared that 
they would be eaten up by the mice, or the mice feared they would be 
stung to death by the bees. Tliis is what the Knight thought. Of course, 
the real reason was that neither bees nor mice would come on a moving 
horse. So it was ridiculous to carry a hive or a mouse-trap on horse- 
back. 

I suppose the mice.., which — Expl- This passage is from the story 
of the White Knight. Hie MTiite Knight was carrying^ an artificitd 
bee-hive, and a mouse-trap tied to his saddle. He carried the bee- 
hive in the hope that bees would come and deposit honey there. 
The mouse-trap was for catching mice in case they came and 
disturbed him. But neither bees nor mice ever came. The 
White Knight did not exactly know why they did not come. Perhaps 
the bees kept out the mice. Or, perhaps the mice kept out the bees. 

M.B. Alice has a funny dream and sees funny things in the 
dream-world. She sees the White Knight. The White Knight gives 
funny explanations why bees and mice do not come to the bee-hive 
and the mouse-trap tied to his saddle. The real reason is different. 
Of course neither bees nor mice can settle on a horse that is 
constantly moving. _ , 

Wondering— hesahn^ to know ; curious ; eilRt'i t'gT > I Likely 
— probable j 1 

Page S. If they do come — if nuce really come. Choose — like ; vt5=i| 

I Running all about — ^running in all directions on the horse’s 
back. Wetd on — continued to say ; slvu-w Wfipl I After a pause — i 
after some silence ; ^ I As well — so much the better ; 

preferable ; wirRf I To be provided for— to make necessary preparation 
for ; ^ I Prepared— j 41^ I Bvety/hing— (here) 

every unforeseen (hfficulty ; i 
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N.B. The White Knight thought that he was a very wise man. He 
tool: precaution against dangers and difficulties that had absolutely no 
chance of occurring. _ But really he was not at all a wise man. He only 
behaved in a most ridiculous manner. Anklets — ornaments or supports 
for the ankle ; vtClIil 41 I Here anklets were used not as 

ornaments but as protection for the ankles. 

“You set .fiet" — Expl. This passage is from the story of the 

IVhite Knight. The White Knight was carrying all sorts of curious 
things on his saddle. One of diese was a mouse-trap. He carried 
it to catch mice lest they should come and disturb him. Alice 
pointed out to him that it was not likely tliat mice should come on 
the horse’s back. The llTiite Knight agreed that it was not likely. 
But in case they came, what was to be done ? It was better to provide 
against everything that might happen. That was why he was carrying 
the mouse-trap. To meet another possible difficulty the White 
Knight had put anklets round his horse’s feet. He had done this to 
protect the horse’s feet against the bites of sharks. Sharks, no 
doubt, live in water j and the Knight was riding on horse-back on 
land, but in case sharks came what would happen then ? So the 
White Knight had put anklets round the horse’s feet to protect them. 

N.B. Alice has a funny dream and sees a IVbite Knight in the 
dream-world. The White Knight has funny ide-is. He provides 
against dangers which will never happen. He provides anklets round 
tus horse’s feet to guard against the mtes of sharks I But the horse 
moves on land. Sharks live in the sea. So sharks will never bite 
the horse of the Knight. 

What are they for—\y\\!A purpose do they serve ? Guard— •p raUxX . \ 
defend j iPfl “T?) I Shark — ^a kind of large and voracious sea-fish j 5WI 1 

N.B, Note the humour. The Knight rides on horse-back on land. 
There are no sharks on land. They Jive in w.nter. Therefore there is no 
possibility of sharks biting the horse. Still the Knight provides his horse 
mth anklets lest sharks should bite it. This is ridiculous. 

Help me o«— help me to mount ray horse ; OTifW 'NRICT 
^ I End of the suood—fSvx wiis in the Looking-glass world 
which was marked out like a chc5S-bo.ird. She was in the seventh 
square of the chess-board. It was a forest. The White Knight was to 
lead her to the end of the forest. Compare the directions given to Alice 
by the Red Queen at the end of Chapter 11 of the original book : “The 
seventh square is all forest — however, one of the knights will show you 
the way." _ ^ ^ 

4srt54tV — Alice siri'd, "’HW'ilit ^ fit'll 'll 

fetsra SRN ^ isracf r 

Pmfwii tfCil Knight ( C4i4il ) ^ — 44 CPU. ^14 

4^144 I .5 *1415 >114 '^it® vqga fsi | 41114 .If 

liWlil ?54-44l I 4If4l4 SJPT ?S, ^4efu Csfbrlfl'Bf^^ GS 4l, 41441 

?P8fe4f 4!t3i!J5 014 41 ; C414^£4^<l,'4TftSftft4l r 
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told Alice that he had u id a plan for preventing hair from 
Calling oflF. Things fall don'nv , not upwards. Therefore, an upright 
Stic!: was to be taken. Then, i air was to creep up it like a fruit-tree. 
And if that were done, hair co ot fall off. 

Well—ij., tightly ; 

Fasienea—iiei ; I Cou rf— a-ent on saying ; pftEl | Sel 
^—started j began journey ; 1 ^ I Usual way— 

ordinary manner ; Btin lat is, Alice had her hair tied as it 

was usually done in this world, it she was not quite sure if that was 
sufScient for the Looking-glass 1.) 

.^Tarifly— scarcely ; 5P(tf« I it's tnoush—i.e.^ that would 

not be sufficient. Anxiously— sily ; Si^stelt^ I broth ; (Wtsi ; 

I Soup — is a liquid food mad boiling meat or vegetables or both 
in water. The wind is so very s r itere. IPs strong as soup — ^The 
wind is strong, when it is po« and blows with great force ; soup Is 
strong when it is rich and pi ully spiced. ( Tfsit Im1 ) 
iklslWl Coitus ^i'ildbl 

‘Strong’ has two different lings — (i) ‘vigorous’ as applied to 
‘wind’ j (2) rich and plentifully sfi as applied to ‘soup.’ The Knight 
confuses the two meanings. Thii a funny effect. 

Compare ; “I was as fast as- lightning" (Paragraph 50). 

Plan — scheme j design j ’FSSf ift | Aie^^fttg^guarding ; prevent 
■ng ; ^ ^ OTSUl I Bio qff—i.e^ carried off by the wind, 

/nyuirrif— asked ( IftWliil ’pfel I 

_N.B. Note that Alice has un tood the character of the White 
Knight. He is a man who tak ride in his powers of invention. So 
Mice asks him if he has invented : ilan for keeping one's hair from 
leing blown off by the wind. 

Not yet — The word ‘yet’ suggestu though he has not yet invented 
.ny plan, he hopes to do it in futfc. The White Knight is a great 

‘inventori’. He will not leave ariyta^ininvented. Keying. off— 

preventing hair from ‘coming off' ; ^11 Wtssi I 

Upright — erect ; vertical ; stf^l llt^ up it — grow up the stick ; 
•Itfel iSil I Lifi\.oait-tree — as a fruit-tree is made 

to grow upon a pole or stick or other) ight structure. ^ N.B. A frait- 
tree does not creep up a stick ; but creeper does it. The Knight 
thinks that a fruit-tree creeps up a sticlHe is a funny creature and 
has funny ideas. Falls u^^falls downomes off ; tltll ; qln 1 

Now the reason hair down — Whys hair fall off? The reason 

Is tlus ; Hair hangs down from the headerefore it falls ihswn. Things 
that hang down, efo also fall down. Thinnever fall upwards, you inow 
— You all know that things always fall di, they never fall upwards. 

S. P.— 2. 
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Page 6. It's my own inutfttion-o Knight has invented a plan 
for keeping one's hair from falling offhings that hang down, also fall 
down. Things never fall upwards. ‘ hangs down from the head,_ so 
it falls down. So one’s hair is to bcde to creep up an upright .stick. 
ITien it will never fall down. ITie Kt is a fiinny person j and this is 
one of his many absurd inventions, —test ; experiment ; vfjpft | 

New the reason insieniion — .jI. These words were spoken 

by the White Knight to Alice. Haid that he had invented a 
plan for keeping one’s hair from faj off. The plan was this : A 
vertical stick was to be taken. Tbir was to be made to creep up 
the stick. Then the hair would ni fall (feiOM. Things that hang 
down, also fall down. Tilings neiall upwards. Hair hangs down 
from the head and so it falls downlut hair creeping up a slick 
will never fall. down. The Knightian was an original one. He 
was proud of it. 

N.B. The White Knight is aany creature. This invention 
about keeping one’s hair from fa; off is one of his many funny 
inventions. Such inventions are iral in the funny Looking-glass 
world. 

•ml 5 nni PI (Knigl^ "’sitf'i ^ ^ raw? pi 
PM ®f 5 i ^ r 

Alice I#!!!) “( 'BftJfrs pi ') ’W stt'tfSM I” 

PI (Knight) 'isl' ifPI ’ll I ^ Cl’f? ilfStPH 

??1 1 ( 5 II PI=ll 1 M 5 II bsufsl CtiftlPfl -si^i^ ’Rft ) PtltSR iW 

^ CSftHlPlI l" 

Alice fe®Plt ipfe, •ipptd ^H'il pi 

^mpifecf pir®?rt 

CTpSl ’ife, "'SW 1 Sntllf^TOlfl’ttPSpi't’CpPira 

’ll ’ItPH” 

( Alice sife ) isnra ^ 1^ r 

pifsi ’fe "«i*tPi ^ insi sits, »tra is^ fe raprtspi’i’Piii 
iSti?aif$Ptcs%^ifl'e I .qiM, Pi, pi likR fe? 

^fPi «tti?i’i PrtsrfeliPi®t(i:^^fW*t’t5 itnsil 1 'stMRt 

Grammar, etc. — Change of Na 'ion (Paragraphs 21-24) • 

Alice inquired if he had inv( 1 a plan for keeping one’s hair from 
being blown off The Knight sai( it he had not up to that time (inven- 
ted any such plan). But he hipt... falling off. Alice said that she 
would like to hear that very mucwhe Knight advised her first, to take 
an upright stick, and then, to miher hair creep,. .fruit-tree. Now the 
reason hair fell off was because itpg down— things never fall upwards ; 
—the 'White Knight pointed ou * Alice. It was his own invention. 
Alice might try it if she liked. 
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rm WHITE KKIGBT 
Fnragrapha 2S-Z9 

Sumnjaty— The White Knight was a bad rider. He constantly fell 
from his horse— now in front, now behind, now sideways. Alice kept at 
a distance from him so that he might not fall upon her. Every time ^ice 
helped him to get up on his horse again. At last she ventured to say that 
the White Knight did not have much practice in riding. The White 
Knight was very much offended at this remark. 

Co«/or/aWs— convenient ; easy ; j iRS I The plan, 

suggested by the Knight to keep one’s hair from falling off, did not 
appear to he a very pleasant one. Certainly, it is not very pleasant to 
carry sticks on one's head. S/uaialiedott—AMce was walking by the 
side of the Knight’s horse. In silence — without saying anything j 
I thinking long and carefully ; 

I 77m idea — i.e., the plan of the WTiite Knight. Puzzling. idea 

— thinking long over the plan but finding no solubon and becoming 
perplexed ; slfes C?tff Srtpr vttfet 

?ail I Puzzle — literally means “to he bewildered’’ ; “to be perplexed" 
( ) ; but to puzzle over (an idea or problem) is to “think long 
over it and get perplexed.” 

Every novi and then—i^., very frequently j l Poor — ^unfortunate ; 
ifSSliIi ; CT5t3\ I Not a good rider— i.e., bad rider ; I Fell 

off in front — fell down on the ground in fiont of the horse. Went on 
again — i.e,, began to move ; sfe® 'SiR? ^fifS 1 Generally — usually } 

I Rather — somewhat ; 1 Fell off behind— i.t., fell down 

on the ground behind the horse. 

' "^Whenever the horse sideiacg/s — Alice in a dream saw the Looking- 

glass world and the Looking-glass world was full of funny things. The 
White Kiugbt was. a funny creature and be bad a funny horse. The 
horse often .slopped ; and then the rider fell down on the ground in front 
of the horse. Again, suddenly, the horse would begin to move ; and then 
the rider would fall down on the ground behind the horse. Otherwise, 
the rider would keep his seat on the horse fairly well, except that he was 
f^ing down from the horse sideways now and then. 

Otkersuise — id., when the horse was in motion. Kept n«— maintained 
his posidon on horse-back. Pretty ros//— fairly well ; moderately well : 

g |ilg [Fl ^ I Now and then — at intervals ; =ltRr ttlW i Falling off 
sideways — falling down on the ground either on the right side or on the 
left side of the horse. 

■ Oikervdse he riifemoyr— Expl. Thase lines describe the 

White Knight’s inefficiency as a rider. He could not mans^e his 
horse at all.° When the horse stopped, he fell down in front. When 
suddenly it began to move, he fell down behind. At other times he 
maintained his position on horse-back tolerably well except that he 
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would fall doTO sideways, either to the right or to the left. Thus 
the White Knight failed to keep his balance in any condition. 

N.B. Note the humour of the author. The funny Knight rides 
a funny horse in the funny Looking-glass world. 

Did this — i^-i fell down. It was horse — because, if she walked 

close to the horse, the Knight would fall down upon her and hurt her. 

Pm afraid— \ fear, j.e., I suppose ; ripr ^ | Practice — repeated 
exercise ; ( Ventured to say — was bold enough 

to say ; Helping him up — helping him to rise up from 

the ground and mount his horse ; v CTlifl? sfifre rit5R7 

iffes I T'ami/e—fall ; ^ l 

appeared. astonished ; I iittie offended 

— slightly dissatisfied ; f??g l Remark — comment ; tlW I Scrambled 
—climbed on hands and knees j *!inril ^ral fel i 

7b scramble is to “make way as best one can over steep or rough ground 
by clambering (fir., climbing with hands and feet), crawling, etc.” 
{C.O-D.). Keeping hold o/— holding ; »[{?i:l I Save himself from — 
avoid j 4^ I 

QctVr — altogether. So often— as the White Knight had been falling. 
When they .practice— fe^ if they are experienced riders. 

N.B. Note the humour. The White Knight is a bad rider. He is 
always falling down from his horse. He cannot keep his balance. He 
has to get hold of Alice’s hair to steady himself. But at the same time 
he says that he has plenty of practice in riding. 

ssfittsli — ^Alice-43 1%’F? ^ ( PTlSit? '•HiisfWii' ) ^ferl 

siPf *t1 "J "ftS? (1|R^ trllUl PI <fJ5sl sRsI itplt 5?51 rjPT- 

( ) 'vdRtlalff? Rti/ tS/lstw cilRtl 1 tsb'iSi tt/ithlt-p Olivia C51 

Alice-W "diW ^il, cut®! Wlts^ SNI c^tiptssi^ srt i 

ow vljifn ’fit’s ; 4e; 

’ijpit CTt>5l t> Pit'S '4 law ( 4^ .nlala’l's: 5^1' sfe® a>fsii ). on^ 

*11^ I '*raf ’pw Pi { Pfl^ ) Pitilt^Jf eicTstwt CTlipTs W sRii 
^ 4^ 4t PI, ^ ailw »llm ftpf 

4^ ; 'Sl’R PIC5? Pi ’ittlil't® Alice PI *tM fel tlfet’lftsi 

Pit »tlt»ft*tf^ ’lit’®, Alice PI, »iK «fel ’ll BfflJ 

vRtp 3N esra 5lvi ^ I 

'St?l3(CTt^)'’t^tm’t’$H#’5^ra3i1f5l’a^f|’Il!( 3PiJIPi(Ahce) ’itJ’’ 
SF&II “^Ittlt? =lpr 55, PItiftS S5t5 ticalz fJtt I” 

4t ’WPil PW 5Pi5 fife <115; 45f^ IPPSS 5^51 1 55^51 5Wel? fisi 

-feni Slit 5^ C5f^ Alice-C^ fsiSpil “^fi 4 ?<t( 5^15 ?” 4? JP^'S 
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ifl'Snl 5^-5 5!® C!\ >! 1 =? ^I’S 1^1 AUce-ilS 1?I 

Mfssi 9f^ I 

( Alice 5(f5pi ) “(?n Pf^^sra CT*!l^(CTll5l 

^ra ) ^ 5rt i" 

Grammar, etc. — /’ear (adj.) ; faverty (n.) ; impoverish (v.). Practice 
(n.) ; practise (vb.) ; practicable (adj.). Tumble (n. and also vb.l. Offend 
(vb.) ; offence (n.) j offensive (adj.). 

Paragraphs 30-35 

Summary— The Knight replied in a serious tone that he had had a 
lot of practice in riding — quite a lot. Alice -was astonished at the Knight's 
remark. Tlie Knight rode on with Alice waiting on his side. With his 
eyes shut he was muttering something to himself. Suddenly he began to 
lecture on the art of riding. But he could not finish his sentence ; he fell 
down. It was a heavy fall. Bat the Knight did not mind that He said, In 
continuation of his lecture on riding, that a rider must keep his balance. 
He got upon his horse and let go the bridle to show how balance is to 
be kept ; and at once he fell down again — this time under the horse's 
feet. But still he went on boasting that he had plenty of practice 
la riding. 

N.B. Note the humour. The Knight is a bad rider. He falls down 
from his horse again andapiain. Stifi he. is not ashamed and says that 
he has had plenty of practice in riding and begins to lecture on the art 
of riding. 

Plenty — abundance 5 a great deal ; I Practice — repeated 

exercise j experience i j ti^sral 1 Plenty of practice — f.e., 

sufficient experience ; ilPtl! wi^sRil | Gravely — seriously ; 1 

/flifwif— really ; I Heartily — sincerely j with good will ; 

'“(t'Sli'l'OlPl ; ’ififo^lT^felW I Site said. could— AXLce made the remark 

“Indeed” in as sincere a tone as possible. For, otherwise the Knight might 
be offended and might take the remark as a taunt. Went on — ^proceeded ; 

1 'ji little -way — some distance ; ^ I /« silence — 

without anyone speaking a word ; WH ^«ll ’ll I Eyes shtti — 
This indicates that the Knight was thinking of something. Muttering— 
uttering words in a low voice ; ’'If’l^ ’gsi ft® ft® I’ll I To mutter is 
to “speak low in barely audible manner” (C.O.fl.) ; ^ 1 

Watching-tumble — Alice was anxiously watching the Knight expecting 
him to fall again. In spite of his boast Alice was sure that he would 
soon fall down. She was all the more afraid because the Kmght kept 
his eyes shut. 

The great art of riding etc. — Here the White Knight begins a lecture 
on the art of riding. He delivers the lecture to prove that he is an e.xpert 
rider and'has had a lot of experience in riding. He begins the lecture in 
a solemn, oratorical tone. Such a bad rider as the White Knight, lecturing 
upon the art of riding 1 This is highly amusing. 
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Art— hnman skill as applied to any particular subject ; 01^ I Riiing 
—management of horse j horsemanship ; Pilots -Eifl ; ’USSfeHl I Riding 
Is a great art. Began— U,, began to say ; #105 1 Loud voice 

— In the manner of an orator the White Knight begins his speech. 
H'awng-— moving to and fro ; Jflijttsl I This also is done in 

the manner of an orator. Is to keep — The Knight nas going to add 
“your balance.” But before he could complete the sentence, he fell down 

from the horse. Fell heavily fell down with great force and 

rrith the head downwards. 

On the top of his head—ix., with the head downwards ; so he’ must 
have hurt himself. N.B. The White Knight is lecturing upon the art of 
riding. He claims to be an expert in riding. But he cannot even dnisb 
his lecture He falls down. What a ridiculous figure he cuts 1 Exactly 
—just ; I In the path — on the way ; gRTR 1 seised 

with fear ; 1 The fear of Alice was for tlie Knight that he must 

have hurt himself very badly. Asixious — uneasy ; Sftll I Tone — ^\’D3ce ; 

I Picked hint up — s‘.r., raised the White Knight up from the road ; 

teKIW ( <#5tPF ) I I hope broken — This was the fear of 

Alice. She thought the Knight had broken some of his bones. 

Pago 7. None to speak vf—no bone worth mentioning ; ’FfltS 
^ I N. B. Kotc the humour. Though the Knight had 
broken a few bones, he did not mind. The funny Knight in the funny 
Looking'glass world docs not care if some of his bones are broken. But 
a man in the real world cares very much if some of his bones are broken. 

Mind— care ; atts? ^ 1 0/ them — of the bones. Balance — quality 
or just proportion of weight ; 'el5#II I Keep your balance — The rider 
has to manage himself skilfully on horse-back so that he may maintain 
an equal proportion of weight on either side. Unless this is done, the 
rider will fall down from the horse ; 5!i?1 ^ I The great 

art of riding. is to keep your balance— kllQ. The White Knight wants 

to teach others how ‘to keep your balance’ on a horse. But he himself 
fails to keep his balance. This produces a comic effect. 

None to speak balance— Espl. These lines occur in the 

story of “The White Knight.” 

The White Knight was a very bad rider . He constantly fell down 
from his horse. Alice said that perhaps he had not bad much practice 
in riding. The IVhite Knight was a little displeased. He said that 
he had had plenty of practice. He then began to deliver a lecture 
on the great art of riding. But before be could finish the first 
sentence of his speech, be fell down from his horse heavily on the 
ground. Alice picked him up. She thought that the Knight had 
broken some of his bones. But the ICnight said that he had broken 
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no bones worth mentioning. The Knight did not care if some of his 
bones were broken. Again he began his lecture on the great art of 
riding. He said that this art consisted in maintaining one’s balance 
on horse-back. One must maintain an equal proportion of weight 
on either side. Then one would be an excellent rider. 

N.B. Note the humour. The Knight is a fuimy figure in the 
funny Looking-glass world. He does not care if some of his bones 
are broken. In the real world a man cares a great deal if some of 
his bones are broken. Again, the Knight is a very bad rider j he 
falls down from his horse again and again. Still he will lecture on 
the great art of riding. . . 

Hkt i/iis you know — The 'White Knight was about to demonstrate 
physically how balance was to be kept. The result was that he lost 
balance once again and fell doirn from the horse. The description is 
extremely funny. 

Ltt left off j 5tl?Sl I jBrrV/e— reins ; I Stretched 

out — extended j <21ritfiF5 ( ffe let go. error— The Knight 

was holding the bridle with his hands. He let go the bridle and extended 
his arms. He did this in order to show Alice how balance was to be 
maintained. But as he extended bis arms, he lost balance and fell down. 
To sho'ai.,....tuhat he meant— ia demonstrate what he meant by keeping 
one’s balance and how to do it. Fell flat on hit back — ^and not on the 
top of his head as on the previous occasion. And so he was not hurt 

so much. Afrgvif— just j I 

Went on — continued. Repeating— again and again. Went 
on repeating— ifsit'S I Getting him on his feet — s.e., raising 
him up. 

N.B. Note the comic obstinacy of the Knight. Again and again 
he falls down from his horse. But he would not admit that he is a bad 
rider. He would still maintain that he is an experienced rider, 'with 
plenty of practice.’ 

^t^T— glW srtjjSi, ( WlBlS E®) ) rpd 

r 

“■Ett CEC5 Alice etfes =?! ; Pi 

^ sm 5llEiri I »tt!l 

5Ffip| J PlW SIPT Plf ’ffast Ertfe <5^ Alice tsKfS 

( PIWK ) Sfl^ '®|C^ ’ffe I 

pM 5Ff5®i <!i^t Jiisr sjtsf Bt=r ?pe 

EitfstEi-“'EriIBRRtiI tfiR— l" 

'EIttra win ; CTRH Alice cq tBl 

fal ^ I lSt^fes i, ^ cEtfesrtfei 

Alice ^ ^ ^1 >fl^t 

wttrpmi ^nfctttvp Pfi ^ *11% 1” 
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’fra 'll, 451=1 'sw cqro 4^, 
“’PRt?5p5(5f5^(oftsi^ti}^)®ftiffti 4^ra'!nftc5f!ttrai ^WPRts 

'■ffitr¥Vlfi f’To? TO «t!i5il5n S'tJ I m, 137 4t im— " 

( 4^ #151 ) OJ StMP! 5t^ 4!!< !5t?ra ^ ■sl’ltfjs ^fipt, (31 #1^5 

stfero, islid Alice-i^f <^=11^ Cipt ; TO (spift f5(5*lf3 frf raiTO 

*ttnra =55115 ^t1?5l (#i I 

5(5^1 5t55l Alice (SRIRf Sit^sl ^tlf ’f5t^ intfe, imn qf55l ( C5t^l 

ntraTO^ 5^55 5itf!i5i, “( rati?t5 psI tor ) ’H'lS topi TO? i wiS toPi to? r 

Grammar, etc. — Plenty (n.) ; plentiful (adj.). Gravely (adv.) ; grave 
(adj.) ; gravity In.). Heartily (adv.) ; hearty, cordial (adj.j ; heart (n.) j 
hearten (vb.). Anxiously (adv.) ; anxious (.adj.) ; anxiety (nA Heavily 
(adv.) ; heavy (adj.) ; heaviness (n.). Frighten (vb.) ; frit'ht (n.) ; 
frightful (adj.). 

Paragrapha 3S-39 

Summary — Alice now lost .all patience and told the White Knight what 
she thought of him. She said that he should not ride a live horse ; he 
should ride a wooden horse that moves smoothly on wheels. The White 
Knight could not understand that Alice was making fun of him. He said 
quite seriously that he would buy several wooden horses. 

ifilftVtt/eaf— exciting ridicule j deserving to be laughed at j 
rattH I It's too ridiculous—Mica refers to the Knight’s falling down from 
(horse-back again and again and still boasting that he has had plenty of 
praedee in tiding. Getting quite out of patience— \asva% all p.itience j 
4W’(tra 15^ ?t5t^| I Wooden horse — ^horse made of wood ; ’•flli? bsstfl 
CTtiSi I On voheels — carried on wheels ; stTO ^15 5l1^ 1 Woaden.^-^,^ 
wArr/r— Children often ride on such toy horses. You ought to— ought — 
You are a very bad rider. You cannot ride a live horse. You should ride 
a wooden horse. 

N.B, Alice said humorously that the White Knight should ride a 
wooden horse on wheels. The White Knight did not understand Alice's 
joke. He said seriously that he would buy several wooden horses. 

It’s too ridkulous ,you ought — ExpL The extract is from 

the story, The White Knight. Alice is speaking to the White Knight. 
The White Knight is a very bad rider. He is always falling down 
from his horse. Still he boasts that he is an experienced rider and 
has plenty of practice. So Alice loses all patience. She says that 
the White Knight’s bad riding together with his boasting about 
it is very funny. The Knight is a bad rider and cannot manage 
a live horse. So Alice suggests that he should get a wooden toy 
horse and ride on it. 

N.B. Of course Alice says this humorously. But the Knight 
has no sense of humour. He does not understand Alice’s joke about 
wooden horses and his bad riding. Soon he will be seriously thinking 
of getting wooden horses. 
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Xhat kind that kind of horse, namely, wooden horse on wheels, 
class ; sort j variety ; cai^ ; I Smoothly — quietly } mildly ; 
I Interest — curiosity ; I Clasping — embracing ; enclr- 

■cllng j I In time — in the nick of time ; ’TO 1 

Save himself- — prevent himself. Tumbling off - — ^falUng down (from horse- 
back). 

Live — ^living ; I The word, live, here is a contraction of alive. 

But there is a difference in use. A.live is used preventively, while live 
is used attributively ; e.g.^ “This horse is alive," but ‘‘This is a live 
horse." Scream— cry ; shout ; I Laughter— langhing ; I N.B. 

The absurd Knight’s absurd question as to whether wooden horses ‘go 
smoothly’, made Alice scream with, laughter. Prevent — avoid ; lifjM I 
I n sfite,..it — Alice was a polite little girl. She did not want to offend' the 
Knight by laughing out She tried to check laughter, but could not. 
The Knight's question was so funny ! 

Thoughtfully — gravely ; I Several— ^craSi ; I several 

indicates “a moderate number, more than two but not many" (C.0./7.). 

"m get one several' — ^Expl. The White Knight thinks seri- 

ously of getting several wooden horses. The Knight will follow 
Alice’s advice and will ride on wooden horses. Alice has humorously 
suggested to him that he should ride a wooden toy horse. Of coulse 
Alice means that the Knight is a bad rider and cannot manage a 
live horse, and so it is better for him to ride a wooden horse. 

N.B. The Knight does not understand Alice’s joke, about 
wooden horses. He seriously thinks of getting several wooden horses. 
This seriousness makes him all the more ridiculous. 

Alice sRo, ‘‘•ilSt ^IRS "Hflis 1 

wl&o 1 * 

^ pirat ’Ffe, “>91 srrSRi ^ i" 

jpm C5i fist Wtetit Stifl ifipi I ‘371519 5l^ 

IS’K ‘37^ "dgt'S fl I 

‘‘^51 ( 5'tti5 C5tl5l ) ^IRI C5t®t5 C5t5 ^59 5W,” ■9^ ^51 5^51 Alice 

sfW SiSn ; 5t15i i|^5t5 ?f2i CH 'SIt’T’F CsSl ■FfsalfS^l, vttfiPI ’ll I 

CTRt f&3l^5I5ti:5 '^tl’l’l ’CT 5fjpi, “ugfi .qrpT ( ^Ftti5 ) IWf‘tl'5 W I 
'9’F^l, 5t5l— TO5'SI 1 " 

Grammar, etc. — Ridiculous (adj.) ; ridicule (n. and vb.). Live — (here) 
ad)., qualifying ‘horse.’ Prevent (vb.) ; prevention (n.) •, preventive (adj.). 

Paragraph! 40-4S 

Summary— The White Knight said that he was an expert In Inventing 
things. He had just now invented a new way of getting, over a gate. First, 
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he would place his head on the gate. Then he would stand on his head. 
Thus he wwld soon be over the gate. Alice pointed out that the Knight 
might find it difficult to do as he said. The Knight had to admit that he 
might find it rather difficult. 

Short stlence~i.e., silence for a short time ; ^ I That 

Is, for some time neither Alice nor the Knight spohe anything. Went 
o«— began to speak j ^ I A great very skilful ; 

^ W I I'm a great hand at inventing' things — I am very skilful In 
Inventing things. N.B. The Knight’s inventions are funny and absurd 
like other funny things in the Looldng-glass world. I dart say — 1 am 
prepared to believe ; 1 suppose ; 'sitft ;■ v;Ml 

^ I Noticed— (dasexsat ; I Picked 7ite up — raised me up 

from the ground ; tItjS i 

N.B. The way in which the Knight speaks of his thoughtfulness is 
amusing. The Knight is always thoughtful. Even when he has fallen 
from his horse, he does not give up thinking. Indeed, as we shall see 
later, even when he falls into a ditch, he goes on thinking. 

Thoughtful— gram ; ; 16®^ 1 Grat/e— thoughtful. New way— 

new plan j new method ; S»ITS I Getting crossing ; <1111 j 
fe(5t=f I /'<tAVe/y— courteously ; | Alice did not want to offend the 

Knight. So she showed some eagerness to hear about the Knight’s new 
invention, although she was sure it must be some mad and absurd inven- 
tion. How l, of it — ^how I invented the method. 

The head. already — When a man stands, the head is sufficiently 

high ; so in crossing a gate there is no difficulty with the head. Then T 
stand on my Then on the top of the gate, 1 stand with my head 
downwards and my legs upwards. 

Then Pm over — ^Then I easily get over to the other side. Thus the 
gate is crossed very easily. 

Page 8. Yoiid be over — i.e., over to the other side. Rather hard— 
somewhat difficult ; I 

TWifrf— tested ; experimented ; 'dtW ^lA I Por certain— xiith certainty; 
surely ; fsfpFS®tW I Pm afraid— \ fear ; 1 think ; ^ ; 'siPifsI tlltl 

?5I 

I haven't tried it little hard — Ezpl. These words were 

spoken by the White Knight to AUce. He had just described to 
Alice a new method of getting over a gate. He had just then 
invented the method. The method was this : A mM’s head is 
sufficiently high. In getting over a gate the difficulty is with the feet. 
But if a man put his head on the top of a gate and stood on his 
head and with his feet upwards, the feet also would _ be sufficiently 
high. Then he could easily get over to the other side. But Alice 
pointed out that it would be rather difficult to stand on the head at 
such a height. The Knight in reply said that he had not personally 
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tested the method. So he was not quite sure. But he admitted 
that the method might be a little difficult. 

N.B. Note the whimsical humour. In the funny Looking-glass 
world the funny Knight has invented a funny method of crossing a 
gate. 

WtS* fjffPl wifft ^ I ^ ^ 

^[il CT, l” 

Alice #3, “^»rt5r 45?^ itoBl feiH 1" 

“51, |StF tsw 'titfi feaftra ^ «l’ 

fliiFs ^ 5f? r 

Alice isirstia fesii ^ ^ ^ r 

cvswtsf TO’ n't, ^ 

wit*pr 5tPi ■qi itSl ftw ; ’iM^ ^ i" 

Ji^Pf atbpt irtfi Vit^til rtt»tttl ’f’SPFJ ferlni 9t^— ^’i=f ’ItHl St ^5 ’It? 

'qrft ’!t*tR 5$t’ 5Cci Cip(5, ^ ipste TO— ^ 

<5t5RTO(’fSt^)'e'ttei, ^ 

Alice itfR«tPi ’rtqq, “51, W *ttW5i '®iWn ’PI -atbpro? 

( TteRi ) 'Sttw »|i5CT=r i ftis Jfn ’ll n, •a?''! ’rsi W f 

ciW itshtstPi nfe, 'SW »tw TO nIV fir, csirrlPF fim to 
’ttisle ’rt— TO 'trhrt? ’PT ^ 01, ,e ^ ■wt TO I" 



Porftgrapfae 47-50 

Summary— The M'hite Knight bad a curious helmet. He had “vant^ 
that helmet himself. He said P’o“^Iy had 

better helmet. That helmet looked like a sugar-loaf. That ^ met had 

its great usefulness. If he fell f™";, H dlfert mo^ 

would have a very little way to fall. But the helmet had a defect too. 

The White Knight might fall into the helmet, f ^ The 

Into it once. The other White Kmght then pm the 
White Knight kicked hard, the other White Kmght put dmvn the h m 
and pulled the White Knight out of it after much efiort. 

K«ed'— annoyed ; troubled ; fiW - 1 T/ie >*a— the thought that the 
new plan of getting over a gate might be a little di fficult 5 «^yy-topic 
of discussion ; -qttqtPTO fTO I ATastf^-quickly j '^“7'’!^ 

strange j I defensive covering for the head i 1 

word may be explained as “military cap" ( iqftPFa ) I Kuu ve gvi 
The helmet was not on the Knight's head but was tied to the saddle. 
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While fighting- r/ith the Red fCnight he had put it on. Cheerfully— 
fully j I 

N. B. Alice did this to encourage the Knight who had become ve.xed 
at the thought that his new plan of getting over a gate was not really a 

very practicable one. Is that too f — ^Alice asks the question as she 

wants to please the Knight. She knows that the Knight is proud of his 
absurd inventions. 

Proudly— pride ; nfeslR I Ihan thai—S5as.-a the one he had 
with him. Sugar-loaf— icass of sugar moulded in the form of a cone ; 
HSTS I II always touched the ground— The sugar-loaf helmet 

was long in size. When the White Knight wearing the helmet fell down 
from the horse, the helmet touched the ground first. So the Knight fell 
only a little distance and was not badly hurt. Direct^ — at once : 

I A very little way — As a matter of fact, he had no distance to 
fall. Falling into it-—i.e., getting into the helmet ; ftiigtt'fil ^ 
iiTSSt I It would happen this way : The Knight would fall on the top 
of his head, or rather on the top of his helmet upside-down. As the 
helmet was very long, there was the chance of his getting into it — the 
entire body, head, trunk and feet. 

So / had a very little way to be sure — ExpL The White 

Knight is speaking to Alice. 

The White Knight had invented a helmet. The helmet was very 
long. When the White Knight wearing this helmet fell down from 
his horse, the helmet touched the ground first ’ And the Knight had 
to fall only a small distance. The helmet had this advantage. Also 
it had a disadvantage. The helmet was big. So the Knight falling 
from his horse might fall into the helmet. 

N.B. Note the humour in the description of the Knight's falling 
into the helmet. 

That happened to me once — i.e,, once the White Knight fell down from 
his horse upside-down on the top of the helmet and got into it The 
worst of if — the most unfortunate thing ; sR era I Get out — 

of the helmet The other While Knight — Note that in the game of chess 
there are two Knights on each side — two White Knights and two Red (or 
Black) Knights. One Knight belongs to the King and the other to the 
Queen. Put it on— wore the helmet on his head. He thought ...helmet— 
The Wliite Knight fell into his helmet. The other \Wite Knight came 
and put on the helmet The whole incident is extremely funny. But all 
such funny things are possible in the funny Looking-glass world. 

grave ; serious ; Alice did. /arr^/r— The incident 

was so funny that Alice wanted to laugh. But the Knight looked upon 
it as a very serious affair and had become very grave. By laughing Alice 
would have given offence to the Knight. So Alice checked her laughter. 
But she checked her laughter with difficulty. Trembling— quivsnae : 

I Top of his head-Hhe. White Knight had got into his helmet:. 
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The Other White Knight put on that helmet. Thus the White Knight 
was on the top o£ the other White Knight’s head. 

A'jVi— strike with the foot ; sitfJt 1 Of «»>-«— natuiaUv ; ^to- 
’fits.? I Striously — gravely ; | This also is extremely ridicu- 

lous. The Knight had to kick the other Knight from within the helmet 
to make the latter aware that anotlicr person was within the helmet. 
Took the helmet removed the helmet from the head ; ftiSSti 

I Took hours atid hours — required many hours ; required a 
great deal of time. To f^et me out — to make me come out ; 'ql'iiW ^ife 
1 Fast — The word “fast' has two meanings : (i) tightly fixed t 
I<t» ; (c) swift ; quick j grj | 

N.B. The \Yhitc Knight is ‘fast’ (tightly fixed) within the helmet 
Lightning is ‘fast’ (swift in movement). The White Knight said that he 
was fast within the helmet — as lightning. So he confused the tno 
meanings of the word ‘fast’. This is highly ridiculous. 

Compare Tatagraph 20 whcic lie speaks of the wind ‘being as strong 
as soup’. Here also is an example of confusion of the two meanings of 
the word ‘strong’. The « ord strong in strong •wind does not mean the 
tame thing as strong in strong soup. 

And thin he took know — Expl. Here the W'hite 

Knight describes a strange adventure of his otvn. He had once 
invented a helmet which looked like a sugar-loaf. Once he had this- 
helmet on. He fell down from his horse on the top of the helmet. 
And his whole body got into the helmeL Before the White Knight' 
could come out of it, the other White Knight came there. The other 
White Knight mistook the helmet to be his own. He put it on his 
head with the White Knight ■within it. Then the White Knight 
had to kick the other Knight on the head. Then the other Knight' 
removed the helmet from his bead. He then tried to pul! the 
White Knight out of the helmet. It was after a great deal of effort 
and time that the WMte Knight was pulled out. For, he was held very- 
fast in the helmet. The White Knight explains how fast (firmly 
fixed) he was within the helmet. He says that he was as fast as 
lightning. But be confuses the two meanings of ‘fast.’ Lightning- 
is ‘fast’ in another sense— it is swift in movement. 

N-B. Note the humour It is amusing to think of a man beings 
lightly shut up in a helmet. The W'hite Knight’s wrong use of the 
word, fast, is amusing too. 

Alice <$ 151 ^^ 'CTBttsviR.: 
rlliPrSrf ’FiSri ( ’'* 1 ' * 111 ^ ) I Alice ^S^lt 

’”fl 'nf® 1 'qlfen r _ 

ftirat'tis £<115111 fefra ’iw ^ • ctN liitT 

nSpi, "Jjl, 'ulfq <!;?t cstiie "^sl^os to, ftszt'i • 
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I 'srtft >!i^ iJWtu «fR[ w nt5ti! fe'Ri c«i:^ prsi >!!5( 

5tt& W5 I ^ '*!t!IiFF ^ ipf? I 

>««(fkjt:l5)iK«(rp^’!RtlI f^»t?('®!t^) f5*II ^ 5nfes| ; 

<il^\ ^ CK5 ^(%5T ^ufecl o)^ OT, OTf?K?I *li^U 'iftcitt fs€t! White Knight 
§»tfiFS5’5r'a<9Sl ) »f’E!f=Ri cji sw ot, >!® Praijti i” 

>P^WttraC!lNil »tf!55ICiI, Allcc?1fiira3tR^5Ff^sr1 I Oi5Fhr5 

lEH ^ ^wf=r ( MfS White Knight-OF ) ft*55^ ^ 
fe5=r, m 'ft 'stf’tfjf isf’a fesi=r i" 

<?tW '35 nstsstw “'srt’rti^ -FicsfiFttsi^ ist'cT trfft =itara ; >ii^ 

PI "Spi OPPI, 1^ 'S|pftt¥ (?« =F?t« I5t’i( OT ^?t5¥ (PW nPl I 

^?(t5r,55trat»ftsi,’*itfii3ftl ( fast^ sre 5^5 ( fast ) fetm i" 

Grammar, etc. — Vt.r (vb.) ; vexation (n.) ; vexatious (adj-)- Hastily 
(adv.) ; hasty (adj.) ; haste (n. and vb.) ; luisten (vb.). Lightning— 
the distinction between lipttingjightning, and lightening; u) The 
lighting ol the lamp took a long time ; (2) The flash of lightning aazt\s& 
our eyes ; (3) After lightening the load the ste.amer started again. 
(Lightening— making lighter, f.e., less heavy ; SR ’Rpf 1 ) 

Paragraph! S1-5S 

Summary — ^Alice pointed out that the Knight was using the'word fast 
In the wrong sense. The Knight was angry at this. He said that he 
was fast in all senses of the word (fast). In bis e.\citement the Knight 
fell down into a ditch. He had his head doiim and feet up. Alice pulled 
him out of the ditch. While in the ditch, the Knight had gone on 
talking quietly. Alice wondered at this. But the Knight said that he 
could think in any position. Nay, he could think the better with his 
head downwards. 

A different kind of /izr/nerr— The Knight was held fast (tightly fixed) 
In the helmeL He says that he was as fast as lightning. The fastness 
of lightning has a different meaning altogether. As Jast as lightning 
means as ;«2V;.f as lightning. The Knight was thus wrongly using the 
word fast. Objected— o^^oseA ; 'oWHi I 

Shoah his head-An disapproval. It was all kinds of fastness with 
ffif — I was fast in all senses of the word. N.B. In the funny Looking- 
glass world, to be fast (firmly fixed) is the same as to be fast (swift) as 
lightning. 

Assure yoa— tell you confidently ; CtsrsrtPF »fHs 1 

Excitement — iSwsul 1 The 'Wliite Khight did not like that anybody 
should poipt out his mistakes. So he was rather angry at Alice's words. 

immediately j I Rolled out of the saddle — fell from 

th e saddle and rolled on the ground ; fsfff ’ifeU csiq I 

.ffleail'&ftg'— with the he-ad foremost ; precipitately; 55115 CfBl ; 55 53»C5 1 
Ditd; — trench ; <11^ ; vftsit | 

• ILooik for — search ; £^1^ ^ 1 Startled— Mdexa by surprise ; 

5^ I Kept on — i,e., maintained bis balance and did not fall. The 
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Knight had kept his balance for some time. So Alice did not expect 
him to fell so suddenly. Hence she was startled. Salts of his fui — 
’iltSi!'S5rtl RtUtvtd—isaxA from anriety ; Usual tout 

—ordinary voice ; ^ ( He was not groaning or showing any 

sign of pain. He was talking quietly as if nothing had happened. 

Page 9. Chreftw— negligent ; iPit’i'lPi I Of him— on the part of the 

other White Knight HV/A (he snan in it^ feo— This was the funniest 
part of the incident 

All kinds of fastntss »»«n in it, foo — Expl. These lines occur 

in the extract, Tht Whitt Knight. The White Knight said this to 
Alice. The White Knight once had fallen into a helmet. He had 
been held fast in the helmet, he had been tightly fixed there. 
But he said that he had been n&fast as lightning. He thus used the 
word fast in a wrong sense. Alice pointed out the mistake. But 
the WTiite Knight did not admit the mistake. He went on saying 
that he had been fast in all senses of the word. 

N.B. This is how the White Knight got tightly fixed in the 
helmet ; 

, The White • Knight had invented a heimet like a sugar-loaf. 
Once with the helmet on his head he fell down from his horse. The 
helmet was long and touched the ground first. His whole body got 
into the helmet. Before he could get out of the helmet, another 
lATiite Knight came to the spot. The other White Knight mistook 
the helmet to be his own. He put it on his head with the White 
Knight in it. The White Knight blamed this other flight for putting 
onofoer man's helmet on his bead. This other Knight acted all the 
more wrongly because he put on the helmet with a man inside it. 

Qfsittly — calmly ; I N.B. When in the real world a man 

fells irrto a ditch with his head downwards, he rannot go on talking 
quietly. But funny things happen in'thc funny Looking-glass world. In 
the Looking-glass world, the 'TOite Knight, fallen into_ a ditch with his 
head dowmvjirds, talks quietly and can go on thinking and invenUng 
things. JOraggtd—pnUcd ; i ZarV— placed ; ■#!ri I /» a 

htap—\n a pile ; 1 He was like a lump of inanimate matter, 

' and hence the expression in a htap. Bank — of the ditch. 

Siw^rrsed— astonished ; I ilattar-r\.n be of importance ; 'us-sRRS 

1 Whal dots it maUtr f—i.t., it does not matter ; it is of no impor- 
tance ; WfUTi <rn! ’ll I Happtns to Ar— chances to remain ; l?^- 

’ttf? 1 Goes on totfrArng'— continues its work 5 ^ I 

The function of the mind is to think. The Knight can think wherever 
he may be. All fht samt — nevertheless ; even under differen t circums- 
tances ; ’IRUR ’It'SG I Tn fact— in reality ; -ifoR-r 1 
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The more things — N..B. Note the peculiarity of the White Knight. 

He can think better with his head downwards than upwards. In such a 
position it is easier for him to invent new things. This is because he is 
a man of the Looking-glass world where everything is turned upside-down 

In fact the more head new things (C. U. 1943) — 

Expl. These words wore spoken by the White Knight. He had 
fallen into a ditch with the head downwards. But he went on talking 
quietly. Alice was astonished at this. The Knight said there was 
nothing strange in it. Wherever his body might be, his mind 
continued to work. Nay, his mind worked the better with the head 
downwards. In fact, the White Knight could invent things better 
with the head downwards. The more down his head was, the better 
he could invent things. 

N.B. Note Carroll’s whimsical humour in his description of 
.the Looking-glass world. The Knight was an inhabitant of the 
Looking-glass world. There things were just the opposite of things 
in this real world. In our world people think with die head upwards, 
But in the Looking-glass world people can think the better with their 
head downwards. 

Alice witrife “f?>« CT « vqpflitl fastness (fast- 
ness— « 'sir»tf5r fe 'liipf ) r 

CTpiii ’if'd ^llpl firo 'ttfa, ’R hVpr 

fastness f|rj I” <S^ istiefe's 55*) CTl^il 'SRI? IT® 

CMIttla fer ’Pifl? 

CStq I 

iTEtt? ^ Alice smna TIW Cim 1 ClWIil 

Rf%5l c!f5r vi^ra wW wi ( irWs 1 siEirefrti 

CTttSi iRSI iriR 'S!R« 5^ I HR1 5®^, ijfi® CT CTI^ihl 

ntors sqi gtisi Tit®! Tl, oit^ ssrr ■irpst(^ 'ita 

Alice I <?W '3?lilHl Ilfiire ritfiR, “iR fastness j 

^ W|5r (3tlRrj pRSatt ’tl'tS ’Rl- fit*R ’f’cg OT? CaiRRSHi— ^'3 vlRF 'SPIt'RtPn! 
3SP5 I” 'll tlRSt Alice >!13v ^*13 5R5 

=rRit3 »tft3 3lfsi3l I Alice '133 'SRtW fesiPlI 'rfs?!, ‘'51t*II 3ltS3 f3W C3M 
iqvtfT 03^13 333’ *rte®1C3 3’!Sr CTC'S '1tC33-?" 

'Bf33l C3t3i1 t3f3I® ^ I 'Pi 3)^, '‘'^1313 CT? Wt‘fl3 3^ 'St’C5 f3 
«ItPi3t3? '!lt3t3 33’WStI3t3rRi333 3t3l 31^ 3«!l 3»p5 ft, 'Srt3t3 3131 ^ 
^ttE3 ftJT 3)53 ftf^ '3iftsi3 3311 :® 3tft' 1 ” 

Grammar, Different (adj.) ; (iiffere?ice (n.) ; differ (vb.). Object 
(vb.) ; objection (n.). Assure (vb.) ; su>-e (adj.) ; surety (p.). Excitement 
(n.) ; excite (vb.) ; exciting (adj.). Headlong— aA\., modifying ‘fell.’ -long 
is an adverbial suffix and is a variant of ling. 
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Questions and Answers 

9" *• Give in simple English the story of the White 
Knight 

Or, Describe how Alice meets the White Knight and 
has a talk with him- 

Or, Narrate briefly Alice’s adventures with the White 
Knight (C.U. 1941) 

Ans. -See Summary of the Piece. 

Q. a. Sketch briefly the character of the Wldte Kiught 

Am. See Character of the White Knight. 

Q. 3. Write a short critical fioU on the piece. 

Am. See Brief Critidsm. 

Q. 4. Describe the appearance of the White Knight. Mention 
tome of the curious things he had with him. 

Kns. The White Knight was a strange-looking soldier. He 
was riding on horse-back and'was dressed in an armour made of tin. 
This armour did not fit him at all. 

The White Knight carried with him all sorts of curious things. 
The first thing to attract attention was a queer little deal box. It 
iras fastened across his shoulders and was turned upside-down. Its 
lid was han^ng quite open. The White Knight had himself invent- 
ed the box to keep clothes and sand'viches in. _ He carried it upside- 
dotm so that rain-water might not enter into it. But he had not 
noticed that the lid was hanging open and that the things put into 
the box had all fallen out. When he saw this, he placed the box on 
a tree for bees to make a nest in. 


Fastened to his saddle were many strange things. There was a 
bee-hive but no bee had ever come near it. There was a mouse-trap 
but on horse-back there was no mouse to catA. Yet the Knight 
bad taken it with him to guard a^inst any possible attack of mice. 
He had even put anklets round the feet of his horse. This was 
done to guard against the bites of sharks. It is difficult to under- 
stand how sharks would come on land to bite his horse. But the 
Knight wanted ‘to be provided for everything’ — he wanted to be 
prepared against things which would never happen. 

Then he had a bag tied to his saddle. *It_ was packed full with 
candle-sticks. The saddle was also loaded wfth bunches of carrots, 
fire-irons, and many other things. He had also a curious helmet. 
But it was not on his head. It hung from the saddle. 

The Knight with the curious things he carries makes a funriy 
figure. This funny figure.would be a misfit in the teal world, but is 
quite appropriate in the funny Looking-glass world. 
jf S. Describe some, of the inventions made - by the 
White Knight. 

Am. Of the things invented by the White Kmght, the first to 

S.P.-3. 
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attract attention was a queer little deal box. It was fastened across 
his shoulders, and was turned upside-doirn. Its lid was han^g 
open. The Knight had invented it to put clothes and sandwiches 
in. But he had not noticed that the lid was open and that the 
things put into it had all fallen out. It was an absurd invention. 

Another of his inventions was a bee-hive. But no bee had come 
to it. The White Knight had also invented a set of anklets. He 
had put them round the feet of his horse. This was done to guard 
.the horse against the bites of sharks I Now, the Klnight was riding 
through land ; and it is not easy to understand where sharks would 
come from. 

Once the White Knight had invented a helmet like a sugar-loaf. 
It was a long helmet. The Knight was a bad rider and often fell 
down from his horse. When the Knight wearing the helmet fell 
down, the long helmet directly touched the ground. So the Knight 
had to fall only a little way. But there was one difficulty with the 
helmet. There was the danger of his falling hito the big helmet. 
Once that had actually happened. The Knight fell down from his 
horse and got into the helmet. Before he could come out of it 
another White Knight came to this spot. He mistook the helmet to 
be his own and put it on with the White Knight in it. The White 
Knight kicked and kicked, and the other Knight realised his mistake. 
He took off the helmet. But it took a long time to pull the IVhite 
Knight out. 

But it was not merely things that the IVhite Knight had invented. 
He had also invented plans of doing things. One was the plan of 
keeping one's hair from falling off. Hair falls off because it hangs 
dorvn. If it can be kept up, it will not fall. For, things never fall 
upwards. The Knight’s plan was to take an upright stick and make 
the hair creep up it, like a fruit-tree. Then hair would never fall off. 

The second plan is still more interesting. It was a plan of 
getting over a gate. The head - is already sufficiently high. The 
only difficulty is with the feet. Suppose a person puts his head on 
the top of the gate and stands on his head with his legs upwards. 
Then the feet also become sufficiently high. Then he can easily get 
over to the other side ! 

The White Knight- is a funny figure. The White Knights 
inventions are all absurd and funny. Such funny things are possible 
only in the fanny Looking-glass world. 

Q. 6 . “Tve got apian for keeping it from falling off.” — Who 
says this and what is the plan 1 Describe any other invention of the 
same speaker which appears interesting to you, (C.U. 1944) 

Ans. The IVliite Knight said this to Alice. The .White Knight 
thought himself to be a great hand at inventing things. He had a 
otplan for keeping one’s hm from falling off. Hair falls off because 
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at hangs down. If it can be kept up, it will not fall, as things never 
fall upwards. The Knight’s plan was to take an upright stick and 
make the hair creep up it, like a fruit tree. Then hair would never 
fall off. 

Another interesting invention of the White Knight was a queer 
little deal box. It was fastened across his shoulders and ivas turned 
upside-down. Its lid was hanging open. The White Knight had 
invented it to put clothes and sandwiches in. But he had not 
■noticed that the lid was open and that things put into it had all 
•fallen out. It was an absurd invention. 

Q. 7 “I am a great- band at inventing things.” 

— Who made this remark, and to whom ? Describe 
■some of the things invented by him- 

jins. The above remark was made by the White Knight to the 
little girl, Alice. The White Knight considered himself to be a man 
of inventive brain. He thought laghly of his powers of im-ention 
and described to Alice some of his many inventions. Most of bis 
so-called inventions were quite ridiculous. But the Knight himself 
•took special pride in them. 

Also reproduce the description of inventions given in the answer 
■to Question $. 

Q. 8 . “roe hai ileiity of iraeliee,” the Knight said very gravely : 
“fkttiy of fractUe r 

— Who is the Knight ? HHien and why did he make the remark t 
Do you consider the remark justified 7 

Ans. The remark was made by the White Knight to Alice. The 
IVhite Knight was a very bad rider. He could not manage his horse 
at all and constantly fell from it. When the horse stopped he fell 
dorm in front of the horse. When the horse started, he fell down 
behind the horse. And when the horse was in motion, he fell down 
sideways, l^e fell down every now and then and on every occasion 
Alice had to help him to get up. 

When the Knight fell down the fifth time, Alice said that perhaps 
he had not had much practice in tiding. He was a little offended by 
the remark and said that he had had plenty of practice. But while 
saying this he was on the point of falling down and balanced him- 
self only by catching hold of Alice’s hair. _ 

To prove that he ■was an experienced rider and knew the art_ of 
horsemanship well, the Knight began a lecture on the art of riding. 
But before he could finish the first sentence, he fell down from _his 
horse. But still he maintained that he had had a lot of practice. 
But from his manner of riding and repeated falls from the horse we 
-cannot say that the claim was justified. 

Q: 9. Write a note on Carroll’s humour as illustrated in this piece. 

Ans. Carroll is the most delightful spinner of whimsical dreams 
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that English literature can boast of. All children from six to sixty 
enjoy them heartil)'. ' * ’ ^ 

Note Qirroll’s whimsical humour in his description of a funny ' 
White Knight with his absurd inventions in a funny Looking-glass •- 
world. - — 

Hints : (i) The White Knight — his funnjr appearance and 
character, he wears tin armour and carries curious things, be is 
foolish and absurd, his falling into his bag, his frequent falls from his 
horses and boasts of ‘plenty of practice’ in riding, his fall into his 
helmet which is put on by another White Knight, his talking quietly 
and doing his thinking best with head doivnwards. 

(2I His absurd inventions. 

(3) The gravity of the absurd ^Vhite Knight and the politeness 
of little Alice add much to the humorous effect. 


(4) The language is humorous. Different meanings of a word 
are confused and a humorous 'effect is produced ; e.g., "You see the 
wind is so very strong here. It’s as strong as soup." 

"I was as jast as lightning, yon know." 


Ans. 


5. Explain the jollotuing mth reference to the context 

It's my own invention .get in. (Paragraph 3 

He unfastened it. on a tree. (Paragraph s, 

I suppose the mice know which. f Paragraph 9^ 

You see round his feet. (Paragraph 12^ 

How the reason own invention. (Paragraph 24^ 

Otherwise he kept on sideways. (Paragraph 26^ 

Hone to speak of. .....your balance. (Paragraph 33^ 

“Jt is too ridiculous.. ....yon ought f' (Paragraph 36^ 

“I’ll go one several.” (Paragraph 39, 

I haven't tried. little hard. (Paragraph 46) 

So Iliad a veiy little way,..to be sure, (Paragraph 48' 

“And then he took .you know,” (Paragraph 50 

“All kinds man in it, too,” (Paragraph 53 

In fact, the more head new things. 

(C.U. 1943 } (Paragraph 55) 

See Explanations- 


Q. II. Write notes on ; — 

The White Knight tinannour', deal box', upside-down', it’s 
my own invention ', sandwich ; mouse-trap ; provided for everything ; 
anklets ', sharks ; plum-cake j handy ; fire-irons ; set off', as strong 
as soup ; pitizling over the idea } tumble ; plenty of practice ', 
heartily j mutterings ; 'a great hand at ; getting over a gate f 
helmet ; sugar-loaf ; all kinds of fastness ; headlong ; what does 
it matter ? 

Ans. See Hotes. . . 



Archibald Geikie ( 1835»1924) 

INTRODUCTION 

Au&or’i Life— Sir Archibald Geikie, D. C. L., F. R. S., the famotis 
geologist, is one of the great Britbh sdentists of recent times. He was 
hbrn at Edinburgh in 1835. After receiving his education at the High 
School and University of that town, he was appointed an assistant in the 
'Geological Sunrey 10185^. In 1862, he published.the small geological map 
of Scotland jointly tvith his Chief, Sir Roderick Murchison. His ‘‘Scenery 
•of Scotland” was published in i86j. This will be claimed as the first 
attempt to elucidate in some detail the history of the topography of a 
country. In the same year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
■when he was only 30 years old. In 1867, when a separate branch of the 
Geological Survey was established for Scotland, ne rvas appointed 
director. He became the first Murchison Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy at Edinburgh University in 1871. He held these two appoint* 
mpts till 1881 when he succeeded Andrew Ramsay in the joint offices of 
Director General of the Geological Survey of the United IGngdom and 
Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, from which he 
retired in 1901. He made extensi've researches in volcanic formations and 
travelled throughout Europe and Western America. This gave him 
valuable ^ta in explanation of volcanic phenomena. His mature tpiews 
on volcanic geology were' stated in bis presidential addresses to the 
Geological Society in 1891 and 1892 and afterwards in his famous book, 
“The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain.” His works include The Story 
of a Boulder (1904), Phenomena of the Glacial Drift of Scotland (1863), 
A Text-book of Geology A Class-book of Geology. He also wrote 

the Memoir of Sir R. Mnrchison (1874) and an Autobiography (1924). 
He acted as the Secretary of the Ro]^ Society from 1903 to 1908 and 
held the office of the President from 1908 to 1913. He was knighted in 
1891 and received numerous marks of honour and appreciation from the 
learned societies of Europe and America for his services in the cause of 
science. -He died full of years and honours in 1924. 

Geikie as a writer : His style — Geikids style is the style of a man of 
science who is also a man of letters j it is simple, forceful, clear, with 
much of grace in it and rising sometimes to the heights of eloquence . He 
had considerable powers of description. Geikie was first a scientist, and 
then a man of letters. He realized from the beginning how necessary it 
is for a scientist to have a style, suited to his purpose — a style in which 
facts can be presented in a clear, intelligible manner. As a scientist 
Geikie valued accuracy above everything else ; in style also he aimed at 
accuracy and precision in statement. Yet Geikie’s style is not cold. It 
has colour and feeling. Heraay be said to have the eye of a poet and 
the detachment of a scientist. 

Critical Estimate— The simplicity, force and grace of Geifcie’s style 
appear in the extract. The Inside of the Earth. The descnption of 'a 
volcano, before and during eruption, is viind, picturesque._ All scientific 
technicalities are carefully avoided. Here is a man of sdence who has 
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the rather unusual gift of making science interesting and intelligible to the; 
general reader. 

The book from which the extract ia taken — The piece with the. titIe^ 
The Inside of the Earthy is an extract from Geikie's Physical Geografhy 
in the Science Primers Series. The book first appeared in 1873 and has- 
since then gone through several editions. 

THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH 
Summary 

Paragraphs 1-2. We may hum something of the interior \of 
the earth through volcanoes. 

Compared with the size of the earth, men are no larger than ^ 
flies walking on a great hill. The distance from the top of the 
highest mountain to the bottom of the deepest mine, compared 
with the size of the whole earth, is no more than the thickness of tho 
varnish on a school.globe. 

Yet it is possible for man to know something of the inside of the- 
earth. Here and there there are channels of communication between 
the surface of the earth and its interior. The most important among 
these are the volcanoes or burning-mountains. It is through these 
volcanoes particularly, that we gain some knowledge of the inside .of 
the earth. 

Paragraphs 3-4- Description of a volcano before an 
eruption. 

From a distance a volcano, before an eruption, looks like a conical 
mountain with its tops cut off. A white cloud rises from its summit 
But this is different from the cloud seen on an ordinary hill-top j it 
is seen to rise from the mountain even when the sky is cloudless. 
The outer slopes of the mountain consist of loose stones, ashes and 
of rough black sheets of rock like the slags of an iron furnace. As a 
man draws near the top, the ground feels hot and puffs of steam 
and stifling vapours are seen coming out at places. The summit is 
found to be a huge basin with steep rocky walls descending into the 
depths of the mountain. 

Looking down into the basin from the edge, one can see, far 
below, a pool of some liquid glowing at white heat. The liquid is 
covered mostly with a black crust like that seen on the outer slopes 
of the mountain. Jets of the red-hot liquid issue every now and 
then out of the basin and harden into stone when cooled in the air. 
Showers of stone and ashes are shot forth, clouds of steam issuing ' 
from the boiling cauldron are seen to rise above the top to a great 
height. 

The cauldron-shaped hollow on the mountain-top is called 
-the Crater, The boiling liquid in the pool at the bottom is melted 
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rock and is called Xava, The dost, ashes and cinders are tom from 
the lara or the hardened sides and bottom of the crater by the 
violence of the explosions with which the steam and the gases escape. 

Paragraphs 5-6. Description of a volcano during an 
eruption. 

The hot air and steam and the lava, coming out of the inside of 
the earth, prove that the inside of the earth it extremely hot. In 
the case of volcanoes, like Etna and Vesuvius, this heat has been 
coming out for hundreds or* even thousands of years without any 
appreciable decrease. 

But the power of this underground heat is shown most markedly 
when_ the volcano is in eruption. For a day or two before an 
eruption the ground around the mountain trembles. Then there 
are violent explosions. The upper part of the mountain is blown 
ofT. Huge clouds of steam rise for thousands of feet into the air. 
These are mingled ivith fine dust and red-hot stones. The 
hea\ier stones fall back into the crater or on the outer slopes pf the 
mountains. But the finer ashes come out in thick masses. They 
spread over the sky and make the days dark as midnight for many 
miles around. These ashes jpartljr settle down over the surrounding 
country and are partly carried into other regions by the upper 
currents of air. Streams of melted rock or lava flow down the 
outer sides of the mountairi. They descend even to gardens and 
houses at the base, burning up everything in their way. After some 
days or iveeks the eruption exhausts itself. The volcano becomes 
comparatively quiet, giving off only steam and gas. 

Paragraph 7. Tie eruption of Vesuvius in yp A. D. and its 
destructive effects described. The towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
destroyed. 

About iSoo ye.ars ago there was a mountain near Naples. Its 
■ top was covered with low brushwood and people never suspected it 
to be a volcano. Towns and villages bad grown up at its base. 
Many wealthy Romans, attracted by the beauty and soft climate of 
the district, had built villas there. One day, all of a sudden, the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain was blown into the air. 
Thick showers of stones and ashes began to issue from_ it. This 
continued day and night. Many of the inhabitants were killed either 
by the falling stones or were suffocated to death by the dust. VTien 
the eruption ceased, the whole neighbourhood, including towns, 
villages, gardens and farms, was buried in dust and stones. It was 
Vow all a desert of gray dust and stones. The torvns of Herculaneum 
Tmd Pompeii, important places at the time, completely disappeared, 
^rheir very sites were forgotten. After about 1500 years their sites 
^■"we discovered by accident. The excavations that have since been 
tops^jd on, have unearthed these two ancient towns. One can now 
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walk throngh the streets of Pompeii again with their roofless shops, 
dwellings, theatres and temples. Beyond the walls of the now silent 
dty one can see Vesuvius rising rvith its smoldng crater. 

Paragraph 8. Volcanots are to be found in all farts of the earth. 

Volcanoes are the channels through which the heated materials 
of the inside of the earth are thrown up to the surface. They are 
found in all parts of the earth. Besides Vesuvius there is a number 
of volcanoes in the basin of the Mediterranean like Etna, Stromboli, 
Santorin and others, while, far to the north-west, volcanoes are to 
be found amid the snows and glaciers of Iceland. A chain of huge 
volcanoes is to be found along the range of the Andes on the 
western coast of South America. In Asia volcanoes are found m 
Java and the surrounding islands. This chain of volcanoes stretches 
through Japan to the Aleutian Islands at the extremity of North 
America. The Pacific Ocean is thus girdled round with volcanoes. 

Paragraph 9. Besides voleatioes there are other proofs of the 
intense hecU ^ the interior of the earth. 

The existence of volcanoes proves that the inside of the earth is 
very. hot. There are other proofs. The to that are to be 

found in many countries, hot water and steam gushing out at 
intervals with force in some volcanic districts — ^these are also proofs of 
fire internal heat of the earth. Besides, in all countries heat increases 
as one descends deeper into the mines. From all these proofs it is 
clear that the earth, on which we live, has a thin cool outer shell or 
crust and within this crust, the inside of the earth is intensely hot. 

Paragraph 10. Earthquakes frequently shake the surface of 
the earth, 

IVhen there is an eruption of a volcano, the ground in its 
neighbourhood shakes violently. But the surface of the earth, even 
at a great distance from volcanoes, is often shaken. There are 
delicate instruments which prove that, though the ground beneath 
ns seems to be steady, it is continually affected by tremors. When 
this movement becomes strong and quite perceptible, it is called^ an 
Earthquake. Earthquakes vary in intensity from a feeble, and slight 
trembling to violent and continuous shocks when trees, rocks, and 
buildings are thrown down and thousands of lives are lost. Earth- 
quakes are most frequent and destnictive in mountainous regions, 
along ocean borders and around active volcanoes. 

Paragraphs 11-13. Then are slow earth-movements {as 
distinguished from earthquakes') which are permanently changing the, 
face of the globe, raising some parts of the land to a higher level attc& 
bringing about the sinking of the other parts. I 

Earthquakes are sometimes very destructive in character. 
they do not permanently change the face of the earth so mucJfeltes 
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some other slow earth-movements less startling in character. These 
slow earth-movemrats are gradually raLsing some parts of the land 
to a higher level and are hringing about the sinldng of other partsl 
We find that in the neighbourhood of the sea, rocks are raised 
beyond the reach of the tides or they rise from beneath ' the surface 
of the s^ Conversely at other places piers, sea-walls and other land- 
marks sink below’ the level of water and the sea encroaches more 
and more on the land. 

These slow earth-movements are going on even now. Some 
regions are raised above the level of the sea and dry lands rise to 
a great height. It is because of these movements that dry land 
stilly continues on the face of the globe. Rain and frost, rivers, 
gladers, and the sea are always wearing down the surface of the 
land. As a result the dry land on the earth’s surface would have 
'disappeared beneath the sea. But these earth-movements have 
gradually elevated some parts of the land to a higher level and 
actually raised parts of the bed of the sea so as to form land. 'Also 
portions of the bottom of the sea sink inwards ; thus the level of 
the sea is in some measure lowered. 

This rising and sinking of land has occurred many times in all 
parfs of the earth. Most hills and valleys were originally sunk 
below the sea and afterwards became dry land. Proofs may be 
found in almost every country that the land has repeatedly sunk 
under water-and been re-elavated. 

Notes, Explanatlans, Refereoces, etc. 

The Title —Insit/i— inner part of anything ; interior j «!«)«« I 
Paragraph 1 

Summary — At first sight it docs not seem possible for man to know 
anj-thing about the inside of the earth on account of its huge size. 

scarcely ; 1 internal parts ; inside ; '‘tijtli I 

sphere ; j CitttT?! This gloit of ours— t.e., the earth on 
which we live. Surface — the upper side, as distinguished from the inside ; 

I In living and moving. .great Compared with the 

huge size of the earth, men, living on it, are no bigger than little flies 
walking on a large hill. All that can be seen......deefiesl mine— the entire 

■distance from the top of the highest mountain to the lowest part of the 
-deepest mine. 

In comparison with — when compared with j I The size of the 
"iple earth — The earth is about 25,000 miles in circumference and its 
'neter is about 8,000 miles. Varnish — ^a solution of resinous substance 
^f^ed to wood or other material to give it a glossy appearance ; I 
°“ish, Kinds of resinous solution applied to wood, metal, etc., to give 
ihiny transparent surface — C.O.V.J. The mere varnish — simply the 
tops o^oS of varnish. School-globe — a sphere of metal, paper or other 
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material mth a map or representation of the earth drawn on it ; 

All that can ie seen schooUglobe — Expl. Geikie speaks of 

the immense size of the earth and so at first it seems impossible that 
men should ever know anything about the inside of the earth. 

He tries to give us some idea of the vast size of the earth. He 
says that if we look down from the top of the lughest mounbun into- 
the bottom of the deepest mine, the distance seems to us very great. 
Yet great as this distance appears to be, it is as nothing compared' 
with the vastness of the earth. It is, in fact, no more than the thin 
coating of varnish on the surface of a school-globe when compared 
with the size of the globe itself. Men live only on the surface of 
the earth. How can they know what is happening within the inside 
of this huge earth ? 

N.B. This is no exaggeration when we remember that Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world, is only 29,000 ft. high. This is 
nothing compared to the diameter of the earth which measures 
8,000 miles. 

cittsr?, 

•?f55l CSTflttrH I 5 ;^ ^CS s(f^ P?5!l 

' 5 Rt Mi'i'S 'iti's'lt.ss Rwhis Ciliqtfs Swiss' U 4 lfW “tli.'m, 

^q®l ^Cvpifl 5]^ I 

Grammar, etc. — Distinguish between the meanings of varnish and 
iurnish. 

Paragraph 2 

Summary — We can know much about the inside of the earth from 
volcanoes and other channels of communication between the earth’s- 
interior and the earth’s surface. 

A good ificaf— much • I As /s— regarding • I Takes 

place — occurs ; tgS I Here and there — at one place and at another ; C^PT 
gtPI I Cbj/t; 7 /«;«V<T/ioa— connecting passage j iWulran »W I /a/ima- 
*b»— knowledge ; eK I Subject— va&WKs ■ fen 1 obtained 

fitfg I Volcanoes— ijxtsxa Vulcanus, the name of the god of fire in classical 
mj'thology) hills of a conical shape with cuplike openings at their tops 
sending out hot gases, ashes and stones. During periods of increased^ 
activity streams of liquid rock, called lave, issue out of these openi^>"'' 
and flow down the sides of the mountains ; 'tTlnjufslflwi I Burti^ 
mountains — ^This is the popular name of volcanoes. Channels of 

passages connecting the earth’s interior with the jeHiJd 

surface ; ; Vl'iUllWtl viil I 
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Volcanoes or Burning-mountains.. .communication (C.U. 1944}i 
— Exj)!. Gdkie here plains how we get knowledge about, 
the inside of the earth. We live on the surface of the earth j but 
through various means we can know what happens in the earth’s 
interior. Volcanoes are the chief things connecting the earths- 
surface with its interior and are a chief source of our knowledge of 
the earth’s inside. These are hills of a conical shape with a cuplike- 
opening at the top. Through this opening hot gases, steam, ashes- 
and stones come out from the inside of the earth. They are popular- 
ly called burning-mountains, because they send out hot gases and fire. 

tv PI VPTV s-lFit-i: 

*tf3i ’ini I fifes OTW 4!pr v^vafe ^ vtts, Pi’itPf ( ’jMs ) vsTgs 

fivn vftvR*r anr «ft« ^asl ’tfi t 5RPil5t-*ws ( sri’sWtsii »ic*ts ) 

•iltlinRIsi ^<141 I 

Grammar, etc. — As to — Prepositional phrase. Important — Adjective,, 
here used as a noun. Earth (n.) ; tarihlp (adj.) ; terrestrial (Lat. adj.).. 
Surface (n.) ; superficial (adj.). Volcano fn.) j volcanic (adj.). 

Paragraph 3 

Summary— When seen from a distance, a volcano looks like a conical 
mountain with its top removed. A white cloud of stream rises from the 
summit. The outer slopes of the volcano consist partly of loose stones- 
and ashes, partly of rough black sheets of rock. The volcano has a great 
basin at the top, with steep walls going dowii into the depths of the 
mountains — and at the bottom lies a fiery pool of liquid from which jets 
of red-hot liquid are thrown out now and then, also showers of stones and 
dust are shot forth. 

"Eruptiori' — violent outburst ; VUJt.’tfe I A volcano at the time of 
its eruption or violent activity throws out huge clouds of steam, fine dust, 
red-hot stones and streams of lava (melted rock) which descend the sides- 
of the mountain and then bum up or overflow whatever lies in the path. 
A conical mountain — a mountain with the shape of a cone, i.e., with a 
circular base and tapering to a point ; Wtsl >54t fitV 3FVi! T’B wai-k 
I Cut (3^1— removed. Truncated-— U., with its top cut off ; 

; fet-Sf I A truncated cone or pyramid is one whose top has- 
been cut off by a plane parallel to its base. 

Page 10. Summit— 10 ^ ; I White cloud— a before white 01000 " 
has been left out and should be inserted. Not quite such a cloud— i.e.y 
not exactly like such a cloud ; fiv POT3 ^ I Watching— 

observing ; rRfl vfisl I 

Pdotice-iecA ; discover ; 0141 1 // rises out of. cloudless— i.e., the- 

tops of oidinarj' mountains are surrounded by clouds floating in the air. 
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Sut a cloud is seen to issue from the tops of volcanoes when the sky is 
^perfectly cloudless. This shows that the cloud over the top of a volcano 
IS not the kind of cloud we generally see in the sky or on the top of a 
mountain. Ascending— rising, /.e., climbing up the sides of the mountain ; 

I Vegetation— i.e., trees and plants • I 

The lower grounds — i.e., the country near the foot of the mountain; 

I Ascending from .grounds — as you go up from the 

foot of the mountain overgrown with trees and plants. Slopes — inclined 
sides ; SpiiPin | Loose — not firmly fixed in the ground ; 

1 Stones— vis., those that have been thrown out from the crater of 
the volcano during eruptions. 

Sheets — flat pieces. Slags — the scoria; or cinders removed from the 
liquid metal when it is smelted ; ‘dross separated in fused state in rcduc* 
tion of ores’ {C.O.D.) j <rt^ qual j I Furnace — a chamber where 
intense heat is applied to ores or metals for the purpose of melting them ; 
‘apparatus including chamber of combustibles in which minerals, metals, 
etc., may be subjected to continuous intense heat’ {(f.O.D.) • ^1 Lron 
Jurnacc — a furnace for smelting iron ores ; 'fiiqil Ceft? cft? 

^ I Black sheets of rock .furnace — Such rock, produced 

by volcanic action, is called igneous rock. Durjng an eruption, streams 
-of lava or melted rock flow down the sides of the volcano. 'When they 
•cool down, they are changed into thin broad pieces of hard rock. These 
look like the scum thrown oflt from ores in smelting,' 

Feels hot—h% felt to be hot ; Rtt ^5 1 Puffs— vkcdk j jets-i I 
Stifling vapours— suSocating gases ; I The burning 

•substance in a volcano consists of sulphur and different kinds of metals 
•and other minerals. The vapours from these things, particularly from 
.-s'ulphur, are sulTocating and injurious to men. Come out of it — issue from 
it; Zewf— flat; I Basin — a 'hollow depression 

(Geol.) formation with strata dipping toward centre’ (C.O.Dl) ; a 

•deep pit ; ^ I Steep perpendicular or upright sides • «tt^ 

Ojairtsi ^ stl2i I Descending into the depths of the mountain— sitticVmg far 
•doivn into the intptior of the mountain ; I 

At last when mountain — When you looked at the volcano from its 

‘base, it seemed to have a flat top ; but on climbing up to its summit yon 
'find something very different. Instead of a flat top, you see a great deep 
'hollow with steep walls going far down into the interior of the mountain. 

Screening— ■^xotsx&ag ; covering ; I C/reyff— suffocate ; 

■’It’i CUt't ^ I Creep — crawl • advance slowly and cautiously ; '81® sitfinl 
•^31 1 Edge—bnak ; I bottom ; issi I Cliffs— steep rocks. 

Jied and yellow cliffs — ^The sides have turned red and yellow under the 
action of the terrible heat below. Pool—^ collection of water or other 
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liquid in a hollow place ; puddle ; OTRI I Some liquid—^ liquid substance- 
whose exact nature is unknown. burning ; shimng brightly 

^ j 5S{ 5^ ^ I A ivhite htat—im intense degree of heat at which 
bodies look white on account of the light they give out ; incandescence 
tf(FO I For ike most fiarl— to a very large e.\tent 

1 hard outer coating or covering • I SeeK 

on ike outside of ike saountain during ike ;«««/— The reference is to the 
layer of bladr rock. 

Ikis fiery fiool—i.e~, the mass of liquid in a state of white heat ^ 
Sici I Jeis — streams ; Is"tR“ I heated to such 

a degree as to look red ; ^ 1 When intense 

heat is applied metals and minerals first become red-not • on the- 
continued application of heat they look white. Students may have 
seen in a smithy that a piece of iron, placed in the forgCy first becomes- 
red and then wlute. Jerked o«/— thrown out suddenly and with violence ; 
’R’il cqcq 1^5 1 E'jery now and //ren— frequently • qq SR I Harden 

into Slone in ike air—i.e., when the liquid reaches the outer air, it 

becomes cooled and turns into stone. 

From this fiery fool... y. in the air~Exp\. Geikie refers to the- 
pool of intensely hot liquid ivithin the crater of a volcano. Every 
now and then streams of this liquid are violently thrown out from 
within the volcano. On reaching the outer air, the liquid becomes- 
cooled and is converted into stone. 

Shot forth — thrown out with violence j I Caldron — large kettle \ 
‘large boiling-vessel (usu. of deep basin shape...)’ (CtO./?.) j | The 

reference is to the 'great basin’ with its mass of boiling liquid within 
the crater. The word is spelt also as Cauldron. Down ike outside of 
the mountain — i.e., on the outer side of the mountain. Showers 
of stone Thick masses of stones and dust are now- 

and then thrown up with great force from the crater of the volcano. 
Some of the stones fall back again into the crater and others come- 
down the outer sides of the mountain. Ascend—rao j q? I 
From the same source— i.e., from the ‘cauldron.’ Uprising— rsva^ con- 
tinually upwards into the sky ; 1 Hanging ot/sr— remaining sus- 
pended over ; floating over. Clouds of steam the mountain-top — 

Clouds are always seen from a distance hanging over the top .of a 
-volcano. These are formed by the currents of steam and vapour rising 
from the fiery pool at the bottom of the deep hollow of the crater. 

i!r:15w niqralsist? I cqWffe 

«l55|Pr?5l 

fe’tq ( ) R PR o[»ti qt?, ^ |S? Pini^ cqq i tqlhfq 

»l5r'^R^»tl^pr, qspr'qlWPWS®, wra 
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«|jcvs'.? I Slit'S wf^ira PI, ( ) 

^ tt^sR^ra sra 

•^’tt'fifel’tls^l ^ ttPT ttPf 

« ’tPiCiit'PFt?t ^ ^ffei ^cscei 'Si^Mw »|^!5-Piqts c'tei 
m cqqt c^m cq, qt5lf=nmi^'q^5Pi^ftq?q%l qpr #rtil^, vsra 
-^I'aRf •q^ fiWa — qKli qfijl cwt^Ri ^totirsq c?q qlfqsl 

i?t!rrc5i cq fe? qM csMfii qfiratq ’Ffirat fe® 'te, ^ ?raq ' S6^» . »i 

■c^sWs ^Q»i ( ) q'fl ?fqql qraa *1^ <81^ qtfei qttf® 

-qtq 's IsCT ElUst c#c« ■'fiq I cq tit®i « tcfq qiq 

-^(siili.^, ^I^lwq. wc'itq q? Pits •sieo Ssic^t 59 

^fjsi '‘itt.R, qfro ^q^twi Slit ®i^4l(.akq-<'iw ^FKrsq qf?^it qt^l ^ q^qtfe 
cq^q *q^j& '^‘tSq ^'Hqtq t *5^ '^ifitqq ^0 ^liq qa^*f 

:5s|ji’W<'Stt?itq'5CTqt5CTcqiq qffe^s, 'S (qtfeiq) qf^ itel q#f 

•afscq ^ I afSifs^pqtPfcqPt Siqf5fg ijq ^q^ 'jfjqfs oi^ ^|C59 qcqj 
'^tR53 qq f^'qt qR'oiq fqqt tqtq 1 cq^ »q^ Sq’tt^^ 
qWqfft Sfins ^ S^itf?t cqq qjq 5fK, S?tPF q?^ Sqtq 

cqqiqtqi 

Grnmmnri etc. — may be seen — Here as is a relative pronoun, nomi- 
■native to may be seen. Vegelation—^st& here as a collective noun, 
meaning plants in general. The ground feels hot— feels is active in form 
but passive in sense. Defths — used here as a common noun meaning the 
deeper parts. Conical (adj.) j cone (n.). Vapour fn.) ; vapoury, vaporous 
(adj.) ; evaporate (v.). Cloud (n. and v.) ; cloudy (adj.) ; becloud (v.). 

Paragraph 4 

Summary — ^The deep basin at the top of the TOlcano is called the 
■crater. The red-hot liquid in the boiling pool at the bottom is lava or 
melted rock. 

Caldron-shaped— ol the shape or form of a caldron ; ’fSR-’sttffe I 
-blotv ; '<t«3q I Crater— mo\s\h of a volcano j 'tflttlqfslfet I 

Sputtering— cssLciding ; qS qRl I Sputtering boiling pool— a. mass 
-of fiery liquid hissing and bubbling over under intense heat. Melted— 
.liquefied by the application of intense heat j Sslm sfe I /fori— used 
here in its geological sense ; it does not mean here only stone but any 
natural deposit forming part of the crust of the e.arth including mud, clay, 
■sand, coal, etc. iswo— the melted rock-matter that flows from volcanoes ; 
it also denotes the solid substance into which the melted rock is cooled ; 
■^Ictiqfsiiq?^ ’Iqf^l Fragsnentary materials — 

broken, detached portions of things as opposed to the streams of lava 
-that flow down the sides of the volcano • qa qa vffhfeFtl I 

Cinders — slags j solid pieces of the things that remain after combus- 
' tion ; refuse of coal, etc. ; 'Rifts I Torn — detached forcibly ; fe I Violetue 
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— force • C??l I sudden forcible expansions accompanied by 

:load reports • fiwfsl I The fragmentary materials fjftt/r— Some- 

•times gases and steam burst forth from inside the crater with great 
violence and terrific noise. This causes loose and broken substances, 
such as ashes, dust, cinders and stones, to be thrown up into the air. 
They (the broken substances) arc tom from the flaminj mass of lava or 
-from the bard rocky walls of the crater. 

!J«1 (crater) ^ 1 ^ 

^ (Ji vjfa'n! rffpf itits, ijri & 3 tw sti^ erea at 

SiM J (7! jjfe ^ « Tn atFO (TIPI SR, 'tWli! ajat 

aiaa) ( aitnptfiifaa ) 

ait?l? -s’R 55 ^ #3 iai 53 ^ atfe ^ ’t 5 tt 3 i I 

Grammar, etc. — Distinction between the uses of melted and molten : — 
_(z) Melted is used as a verb in the past or participial tense. (2) Molten 
is always used as an adjective. Fragmentary (adj.) ; fragment 
(n.). Material (n.) • materialise (v.). Explosion (n.) • explode (v.) j 
explosive (adj.). 

Paragraph 5 

Summary— The hot air and steam and the intensely hot liquid at the 
bottom of the crater prove that there must be some source of intense heat 
in the inside of the earth. In the case of soifte well-known volcanoes, 
this he.tt hits been coming out without any sensible decrease for thousands 
of years. 

Melted mass — t’.r., the melted rock ; siIro ’Rt’lirtfl I Source — cause j 
^FlTt I Underneath— i.e., below the mountains ; ^tCE I There must be some 

source underneath — ^There must be some never-failing source of great 

heat hidden away below the mounrains. A permanent supply of heat 
from this source keeps the pool at the bottom of the crater intensely hot. 

Page 11. Etna — a volcanic mountain in north-eastern Sicily. It 
is 10, 7 58 ft. high, being tlic highest volcano in Europe. References 
to the activity of Etna are to be found in ancient literature. Vesuvius— 
a well-known volcanic mountain in south Italy. It rises from l 
eastern margin of the Bay of Naples. The height varies from time 
to time as the result of eruptions ; but it averages 4,000 ft. Its most 
violent and destractive eruption took place in 79 A.D., though there are 
■scarcely any records of its eruptions before that time. Tliis eruption of 
79 A.D. wiped out towns and villages including the flourishing Roman 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. For about 15 hundred years after 
this, the mountain remained comparatively quiet. But there was a 
violent eruption again in 1631. The extensive eruption in 190S altered 
the aspect and structure ( ) of its cone and greatly reduced its height. 

Coming »«/— issuing ; ?^llt I 5 r»n'W«— perceptible ■ eThPRl I 

Diminution— isxxdssQ ; reduction ; 5PI 1 

And as in the case Expl._ Geikie says that there 

must be some source of very great heat within the earth. The hot 
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air and sleam coining out of a volcano and the fiery pool of liquid 
at tho bottom of the crater prove ibis. This is also proved by (he 
fact that this heat has been coining out of well-known volcanoes like 
Etna and Vesuvius_ for thousands of 5'cars, and yet the heat has not 
become less. This shows that there is a permanent source of very 
great heat in the inside of the earth. So the heat from the volcanoes 
has not become less in those thousands of years. The earth’s interior 
must be tremendously hot. 

lira Of, ftof ( e)5o feistut? feA’ifeypi ''rtsi 

^ 'iilctlillqfa Etna >5^ Vesuvius ^,1 nfs c?, ftfsta! 

5(1 ^ >!lt ’1®, >a5K f?, 5K23 55^5 51^’R «!fel 1 

Grammar, etc.— Intensity (n.) • intense (adj.) j intensify (v.). Diminution. 
(n.) ; diminish (v-). 

Paraeraph 6 

Summary — Underground heat reveals itself in a most marked way 
during the eruption of a volcano. 

Active — violent; (aso ) EruJUiett—Sots notes on Paragraph 5. Un- 
subterranean • I Underground heat — heat 

of the interior of the earth, jifarhediy—aoticcdbly . strikingly ; siftOTtR ; 

t Dut it is vihen,..,..marhediy—1ha clouds of steam and vapour 
rising from the crater of a volcano.and the pool of red-hot liquid at its 
bottom show that underneath the mountain there must be a source of 
intense heat. But the terrible power of tliis heat is strikingly shown when 
the volcano is in active eruption. 

Beforehand—vss advance, r'e., before the eruption occurs ; I TVm- 
hits — shakes ; quakes j 1 Series — continued order or succession ; 

J The heart— %iss inner part ; 'tR»l | Tom q^«;— burst 

• rent with violence j Wt'f I Its upper part—ix., the top of the 
■ mountain. Is blown into the air— vs shattered and sent flying into the 
air ; 0«3!(l ^ I This happened during the eruption of Vesuvius tliat 

occurred in A.D. 79. See Paragraph 7 below. 

Roll away up — curl up ; rise into the air with a circling motion ; 
ril<p|Riil feci I Mingled— ; Rfe'S I Red-hot stones — stones heated 
to redness ■ festPt I The outer slopes — as distinguished 

from the inner sides within the crater. Come out in such yKanWj'— issue 
in such large masses ; ’tU’ItC*! | For many miles round— 

over an area covering many miles round about the volcano. 

The finer ashes come out many miles round— i.e,, these ashes spread 

in such thick masses covering the sity that in the whole country around 
to a distance of several miles noon becomes as dark as midnight The 
light of the sun is so completely cut off by these dense rolling clouds 'of 
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ashes that even at noonday it is as dark as midnight. SeiiU down over 
tht surrounding fall don-n and spread over the country round 

the mountain ; «n?cnK S«I?! tiftjl ^ 1 

In early htslOTC times, the towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
buried under such showers of ashes. Coamn^— coating ; I Region 

— countries ; 044*1^ I Upper currents of the atmosphere — currents of air 
in the higher regions ; fevRTR 5fa5n! 1211^ ; Sl53?l ^ fi[!5 415^ (W® I 
Molten lava — referring to the liquid mass within the crater (See notes 
on Paragraph 4 ). Run down the outside of the mountain— ’hem down the 
outer side of the mountains j iw 'Rlrt I Descend— 

flow down ; ’Itn I j^arr— foot, of the mountain ; vftWM I Over- 

/Satatqj-— flooding ; inundating ; Sttf?® ^51 I This flooding, however, 
means utter annihilation (destruction). Before this fiery stream “every- 
thing stationary is doomed. Century-old chestnut trees blaze up for a 
moment at the touch of the lava and then fall in charred remnants, the 
thickest walls of masonry are calcined and crumble to dust and the 
hardest rocks are distorted and finally melted.” 

Run down the outside. ..lies in their Path— &oxt down the sides of the 
mountain and reach the gardens and houses at its foot. The streams of 
lava bum up and flood the whole country over which they flow. Matters— 
affairs ■ things j 451»I13Jf?«1 1 lasts t «ttw 1 The period of 

eruption may be days or even weeks after which “the terrible mountain 
calms down and returns to its former repose.” 

Exhausts itsel/'— spends the whole of its tnolence of activity j JlTO "IfiF 
I E time of comparative a period when the volcano 

is calmer than it was before i 'qWTIti I The volcano does not 

become perfectly calm or inactive — only its eruption stops. Are given 
off—nte emitted ; Pit’f® I 

This state of matters are given ojf— Exp}. Geikie describes 

the eruption of a volcano and also what happens when the volcano 
exhausts itself. When the volcano is in active eruption, dust, ashes, 
stones, hot vapours and molten lava come out of it with great 
violence. This continues for several days or weeks. When at last 
the volcano has spent all its violence, it becomes calmer. It then 
gives out only steam, hot vapours and gases. 

OPil JOT 1 ( 

tife fef mt'R ’ll!? Jinf ) 

•It'Wfilfe^ fWW 4i’45BI csralft »pa « ^*1 

'zrewj’ilpfsi ’itsf 5^«1 ’Ra ^ i 

S. P.-4. 
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^ ■*(I<tH ^i^al ww, >9^ ^ ■■il?'i ’ttra f?2R^iPF ^lanitfeRi ^ ^^whpw 

4lsSl WW I >9^ ®T| ^ ^fjRltPl 'F'i'f bjiRi'flt fitOTC*t ^51 'siWUPfil 5r)II ^[oo ^ 
•99? •? if 9t^9QPra CWM 'aUl ^tPI "tl® ^ I iSPl® St^C99 rat^ ’1^P59 
9f|:*tt< fel ■sprtf^ 5^ ttfa® ^ .99? 'sRtura »w 9t5l »R9, ^ 

ir9i 9l srri^ ^fsst ’t^ras ’tfwi? S®r 49? 9Pi5?tR ^ttra 5(if9?il 'ttc? 1 C9 

»l^ '^imtuRfli feit fi:c*i9 iffiral =i1 ora, (C9 »t^)>9t'saTl 

erTH® fnora ft^r 9t <19 93R 9fliirt sra .99 ? 9<h 9W, ^ ^ « anPt 

f^$ *irc^, ^9 i *ri^ '*49?! I*rlsai 1 

Grammar, etc. — Underground— M.]taA'ic, qualifying heat. Sound— 
Adverb, modifying the phrase, for mat^ miles. 

Paragraph 7 

Summary — ^The two ancient towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were completely burled under the dust, ashes and lava, thrown out by 
Vesuvius during its eruption about i,8oo years ago. 

About ijSoo years ago — ^The great eruption of Vesuvius referred to in 
this paragraph took place in 79 A.D. Geikie’s Physical Geography, 
the book from which this piece is taken, was published in 1873. So the 
eruption had taken place about 1,800 years before the first appearance of 
the book. There saas a mountain— author refers, of course, to 
Vesuvius, it is to miles to the south-east of Naples and is situated on 
the northern coast of the Bay of Naples. 

Naples— i. well-known town on the western coast of Italy. It is a 
naval base and the greatest port in Italy, second only to Genoa. The 
town stands on the northern shore of the Bay of Naples on the tvestem 
slope of Vesuvius facing the site of the ancient town of Pompeii. Brush- 
-wood — a thick growth of small trees and shrubs ; C9d*t -I The volcano had 
remained sleeping long enough to allow the growth of thickets and tangle- 
wood. Come from it — issue out of the mountain • bits 9i99f3 3SS51 1 
In tluit part of Europe — ;’.e., the southern part of Europe bordering on 
the Medilenanean Sea. Like some other mountains in that part of 
Europe— c.g., like Etna in Sicily and Siromboli in one of the Lipaii 

Islands near Sicily. No one hid .ever seen Europe — The ancient 

writers, however, seem to have been aware of the volcanic nature of the 
mountain from the igneous fierj' appearance of its rocks. Besides, a few 
j’ears before the great eruption, a violent earthquake had occurred cau- 
sing severe damage to the towns in the neighbourhood of the mountain. 

Around its base—zS. the foot of the mountain ; ^9t9 ’il'ttinfito 
Fjfe? I Their district — r.<., the region around Vesuvius where they 
had settled. Soft — not severe ; mild ; neither very hot, nor very cold ; 
pleasant ; 9rf5‘iirat9i ; 1 Southern Italy enjoys temperate and 

pleasant climate. Attract — invite ; tempt ; ^ I Villas — country 

seats • bouses built in rural or suburban areas ; ; 9t^lH91iJl I The 
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word is used only of large aad comfortaWc houses. For a description of 
the gay and fashionable life of the Pompeians in those days, read the 
imaginary picture drawn by Lord Lvtton in his Last Days of PemitH 
tBook I, Chapter VI 1 ). 

And their distriel. there — ^The district possessed a mild and 

agree.ible climate ; it had, mnrcover, a pleasant situation svith the sea to 
the south and the loftv mountain covered over with green vegetation 
rising abos’e it. This had_ led m,any wealthy Pomans to build their 
country scats in the locality asvav from the bustle of crowded cities. 
lf'arnin^—t,e,, a previous sign that an cniption was about to occur. 
Afte r hardly any warnin/' — r.e., in a sudden and unexpected manner. 
Slffwn into the aiV~vioIentty shot into the air • 1 

Terrific exphsiom — frightfully loud reports or sounds j fiptFprf 
•Wl 

At last saith terrific ev/fosjoni— The mountain had so long 

shown no signs of its being a volcano. Its ton had been overgrown with 
shrubs and bushes. Then suddeniv and without any previous warning 
there occurred a nnmhcr of cxplos'ons. The whole of the unper part of 
the mountain was tom awav and hurled into the air. The calamity 
occurring so uncxpectcdlv. the people could not make any attemntto 
save themselves. Thevhnd seen no gas or steam coming out of the 
volcano to warn them that there v.',as d.inger coming. N.B. There were 
for some yoats “a succession of earthquakes wh'ch snread alarm" among 
the people and “did much damage to the neighbouring toivns". but still 
there tvas no fear of an eruntlon. “On August 24, 79 A.!), the eartb- 
quakes. which had been growing more violent culminated in a tremendous 
explosion of Vesuvius”. 

Such shataert mid- nictht — Sneb huge, masses of ashes came out 

from the mountain that they comnt"tcIv covered the skv for several miles 
around it ; hence even at middav the country round the mountain was 
plunged into the deep darkness of midnight. Day and niyhf — »>., ineej- 
santly. Descended— •, came down in showers; etiptfe (•''•Ar 
surrounding country — the district lying round the mountain ; FJl'lK? 
Ort 1 

Pege 12. ATany of the {nhnhitnnts'si'ere W/Zfrf— One of the victims of 
this disaster was the famous ancient naturalist, Pliny, commonly known 
as Pliny the F.lder. .WnCo/r'nn— the state of being choked or stilled ; 
sffWe I Or from tutfocniion hv tlu dust—i.e., they were stifled to de.ith 
because of the thick dust that filled the air. C^easerf— ended j C"tg t 

Drasim — attracted ; 'gpFf'l I 

N.B. A vivid— but partly imaginarv— description of the. terrible catas- 
trophe is’givenin T.vtton’s “T-asl Oavs of Pompeii". Book V, Chapters 4-7. 

’ “The eve.s of the crowd .beheld, with ineffable dismay, a vast 

vapour shooting from the summit of Vesuvius, in the form of a gigantic 
pine-tree : the tree, blackness.— the branches, fire !— a fim that shifted 
and wavered in its hues with every moment, now. fiercely luminous, now 
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of a dull aud d}dng Ted,*^tliat>[agam^ blazed.'tenifically foith* ^rith in- 
tolerable glare I 

“Amidst tbe other horrors, the mighty mountain norr cast up columns 
of boiling water. Blent and kneaded with the half-burning ashes, the 
streams tell like seething' mud over the streets in frequent intervals. 

“But the shower continued fast — fast • its heaps rose high and suffoca- 
tingly deathly vapours steamed from them. 

“ the streets were already thinned ; the crowd had hastened to 

disperse itself under shelter. 

“But ever and anon, the boiling water, or the ' straggling ashes, 
mysterious and gusty winds, rising and dying in a breath, extinguished 
these wandering lights. 

“ .to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the unsubs- 

tantial vapours were as the bodily foms of gigantic foes, — the agents 
of terror and of death 1 

“In some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house 
roofs bore down along the streets masses of confused ruin.,. 

“Sometimes the huge stones strildng against each other as they fell 
broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire, which caught 
whatever was combustible within their reau ” 

Iht Old If-br/d— commonly used to mean the eastern hemisphere 
comj'iising Asia, £uro{)e, and Africa (as distinguished from the western 
hemisphere, f.e., America) hut the expression is used here to mean the 
countries known in andent times, in other words, the different parts of 
the ancient Roman Empire. 

A mere, desert stones — an utterly desolate region full of only dust 

and stones. N.B. Geikie is here speaking of the terrible and destructive 
eficcl of the eruption of Vesuvius upon tbe flourishing towns and villages 
at Its base. The eruption began all on a sudden with hardly any warning. 
Showers of stones, dust and ashes fell unceasingly day and night and 
streams of lava poured out. At last the eruption slopped. But its effert 
upon the surrounding regions was terrible and devastating. Formerly it 
was a flourishing district full of many charms ; so it attracted visitors 
from all parts of tlie Old World. But the eruption of 79 A. D. left it only 
a dreary desert of gray dust and stones. 

FrsryarA— plantations of grape plants ; I The southern 

countries of Europe, especially Italy and France, have always been noted 
for their vineyards. From the grapes, produced by them, are manufac- 
tured the richest and the most delicious wines of Europe. IVere att 

buried— i.e., lay deep under lava, dust and stones • Jjrat 

1 AWrif— famous ; I Ar<rf«fowe««— between Naples and 

Pompeii about 7 miles south-east of Naples. It was originally a Greek 
city but was conquered by the Romans in B. C. 89 and was afterwards 
colonised by them. The town tvas severely damaged by the earthquake 
of A.D. 63 and was utterly destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius s'ixteen 
years later. The ancient city lies at a depth of from 40 to 100 ft. below 
tbe present surface of the ground. 
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The existence of a buried city was first surmised in 1719. Excavations 
vere begun in 1738 and continued for more than 40 years {1738-80). 
\fter this there was a pause in the work. It was resumed in 1827 but 
vas suspended shortly after. The antiquities excavated at Herculaneum 
brm a collection of the highest scientific and artistic value. They 
nclude marble and bronze statues, busts, muraL{on the wall) paintings, 
i^uisite mono-chromes (painting in difierent shades of one colour). The 
liscovery of a famous library in a villa consisting of more than 1,800 
/olumes on papyrus serves to show the greatness of the city. 

Pomieii—^n ancient Roman town, situated on the coast less than 
a mile from the foot of Vesuvius and about 13 miles south-east of Naples. 
It was destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in A.T). 79. Some ruins 
and inscriptions were first found about 1594-iboo, but only in 1748 a more 
•careful inspection led to tbe discovery of extensive ruins of the city. 
Excavations were begun in 1763 and have been carried on ever since. 
Remains of numerous temples, bouses, theatres, streets, also statues and 
works of art have been brought to light and are of special interest to 
students of antiquities. Resides Herculaneum and Pompeii, another 
town of importance, named Stabiae, was destroyed and buried during 
the same eruption. A. vivid account of the disaster is found in Lytton’s 
Las/ Dc^s of Pomfetu 

Completely disappeared— t-e.^ were quite wiped out. At the time — i.e., 
when the eruption occurred. Their very rnf«— even their positions or 
situations ; ’StStCTS I By aecident—hy mere chance • bfripPl I 

In 1719, Prince Elbeuf, an Italian nobleman, was seeking marble for the 
villa he was building at Portici. In tbe course of his search he learned 
from the peasants that there were in the neighbourhood some pits From 
which they had extracted many statues and also marble. This led to 
•excavations and to tbe subsequent discovery of the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. For an account of tbe excavations, see notes 
on the two cities. 

After the lapse of some fifteen hundred'years — f>., after about fifteen 
hundred years had passed ; ctftl ^^>15 "sifsflfw 1 As a 

matter of fact, they were discovered about 1,600 years after they were 
buried. The eruption took place in 79 A.D., and the earliest discovery 
was made in the last quarter of the 17th century and the excavations 
began in the first quarter of the i8th century. Were they discovered— 

the sites were found out. N.B. The lava did not reach Pompeii — 
it was buried in deep layers of ashes and other volcanic matters. The 
first traces of the ancient city were discovered rising above the ground 
in 1689. The town of Herculaneum, buried deep under lava, was 
accidentally discovered as described above. Excavations — digging or 
unearthing operations ; 1 Carried continued ; bi«llg 1 

Volcanic accumulations— of volcanic matter, like lava, dust, 
ashes, etc., ; iilttttsfitfs 5 ^ HtPtfi'FSI I These matters had 

formed in the course of ages a' hard ^coating! over the ’^cities which lay 
buried under them. Partially — to some extent ; I 
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i?i?^«f~bccause the roofs of the houses had fallen in, when the 
enipiiun took place, fhe roofs of the dwelling-houses and other buildings 
had lallcn in. Their tvalls in many cases were left undamaged. They are 
still standing. Theatre— s. builamg for dramatic spectacles with scats 
in tiers. N.B. 'J heatres, temples, the forum, etc., were the features of 
a Roman city. 

Excavations have since eighteen centuries ago — Expl. Geilde 

is speaking of the rums ot the old towns ol Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Herculaneum and Pompeii were the most imporUmt of 
the towns destroyed by the volcanic eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 
I'Jiey were completely buried under ashes and stones and other 
volcanic matter. People forgot the very places where once they had 
stood. But the sites of the.se ancient and buried tovois were by 
chance discovered in the eighteenth century. There have been 
e.vcavations ; the hard covering of volcanic matter has been removed 
to some extent from these two old towns. Herculaneum and 
Pompeii are no longer buried under volcanic ashes, dust and stones. 
Now their ruins can be seen. One ettn now walk through the 
streets of Pompeii again and see the houses, shops, theatres and 
temples. The roofs have fallen in. But the walls are standing. 
One can even observe the deep tracks made by the carriage wheels 
ot the rich dtisens of Pompeii eighteen hundred years ago. 

yj/rtf/f-— notice j 1 Caitsewaj'—a raised road or path • 

’ll 1 N.B. Causeg is an alternative and more correct form of the woid. 
Tlie word is not a compound of cause and ti'iy-, but is derived from Latin 
Catciata, mc.aning a road for whose construction lime is used. Jiuts — 
tracks of wheels ; HiSI 1 ll'ern — sunk. I'omf'cians — inhabitants 

of the town of Pompeii. 

N. B. It lias been pointed out in a previous note that the lava did not 
reach Pompeii • it lay buried under deep layers of ashes and other 
Volcanic matter. “Thus a great part of the city has been preserved with 
its marki t-places, theatres, baths, temples and private houses, and the 
e.\caviition of it in modern times has thrown great light on many points of 
antiiimty ; such as the construction of Roman houses and in general all 
subjects connected with the private life of the ancients" — Smith’s 

Classical DictioiMry^ Mark on the causeway ago — Visitors to the 

city may now notice with great interest even the deep tracks sunk on the 
roads by the camiagc wheels of the rich and fashionable citizens of 
Pompeii. Having been covered only wiili layers of dust and ashes, many 
roaierial objects have been prcsen-cd. Jieyonci the rva//j— The town of 
Pompeii was surrounded by walls about two miles in circumference. The 
now silent c/V;'— because the city is now uninhabited. The silent, 
uninhabited city of the present day is contrasted with the ancient city 
throbbing with life and movement. Smoking tra/rr— showing that it is 
now an active volcano, continually giving out smoke and vapour from its 

mouth. Car/m»g— occupying the area of ; 1 Old mountain — 

Vesuvius as it was before the eruption of 79 A.D. 
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Mount Vesuvius.........covering ont half of the old >wa«/a»n— The 

present Mount Vesuvius is a remnant of a much larger volcano. 

Blo^um uf—xoia ofif j liRtfe | When Pomfdi disappeared— ue., 
at the time of the great eruption in A.D. 79. Disappeared— v/as buried. 

^ Naples-^H 'sittiRlife ?itii 

«!P?^ ^551 ( ^ ) aW\Q ^ 'Sltsglt^ I c^!faj^ 

^ra (??i=r ^"T, <s^ ^ #ra to .!Rt ^fsrtc»Ri 

"•rW? ’m =fW6l5i '5itiu?rfitfhi 5it5 cq 'tttnuiftft, (sntn' ^ ’f«ql ’fia 
=il^i ^nmm3B^%pF®RRi attq'fisiiRfsrttq ’fteillEi .sqt atron 
( ) wt-'qq « ( srtfs^raiqi ) ^cRtg, oi»w, *fS!^ ( ) 

fi^*l &IRI ?iS CitiqRfiitPF I '!pil»iiq atH WTsra»t 3F5^ 

?!?r «3f^ (Tfiq <1(16131 ifl fwl { <!!3f4ra ) jptaf gqi'em €kq «iDif 

fetq: Wf g I ^!F 311^ T5 ( aqEi ) itRin 

01, fTO6|lt 515 ^51 CSt»l, frlilllaS ( ) 6T1 

« aWRlft ^*13.^ %5 Jitfvpl, ’tfe® «®33 ''iWra '!I<fli 

qfe ’51310113 (3^ ’tlf«R1%R 3K31 'tiWW^ #11 'W1W ^spt '*lltJ3»tI<5 
cqq#!, ( ) 0131 c?t5i, 01 am •'joJi aitfR jpra ^^*5 #3 ^•Rl^- 
fWf ^<3 3‘l35lf^, ( 3151 ) Ofq?! ^ \f5Rllft 'S 3fjI'I3 

#1151 «Il3,4I3,af<?1PfRai3tS3!l3 3i3ra^Calri33 5#lTO5l =Ht93iqi33 Rtei 
Herculaneum .sqt Pompeii fi3J13 qipqs (S®^ ’TT^EIW '“ip 

#1 01, qfts ’I’ts ^ cq jto tTO«iq iqqjfs fei, ( 331H ) 3151013 'sr^Pi- 

'jtsi »t<q^ Cfqof fi'^3 #1 >a3t ai3 *133 <33 qva ’toi IrofPtt pi«r <J ?313 

^13?3 55infe I ^3 5^^ 3=i=1-’?l3( E13IT3 «ItfPl ^ ’I’B 
»lt33ft&-l3;’S3 ai’K'il^ vw<3l1i '43^51 IRI^ Ofsfl #115 >53? >!1<R <*11313 
?tF# 313?^, ort^n, 3iSrfl*il <5 or3iif5?3’3,‘f Pompcii-.!i3 »« ’f^ £*>1? 4fe3 
«ttC3 (I13t ^l«fR 31^ ^^13 '*ilit3 *13 3«i ’Jp#13 Pompeii i1?331^fTC?13 *lt1?t3 
51413 *l€l3 Fl'Spi^J FSfl 4f3i:3 vHt3 1 'SliJ3l ( ^j3l ) 3*1133 ai5l3 #3 ^C3 
Vesuvius 3^, 31513 ^[3133113 *1513 JR 3S1331R 3t31C5 ; Pompeii «lf0 (ifltqaf®) 
#rtlEsi, 3»;3 01 vpffs ftW 5I3I f*wl5*i, <515131 ^oq qjif’Prt 4§=>i3 
Vesuvius fq^ I 

Grammar, etc. — Very sites— stery is an adjective, qualifying sites. 
Worn — Participial adjective, qualifying the noun ruts. 

Paragraph B 

Summary — ^Volcanoes mark the position of the passage through which 
the he.iled materials inside the earth find their way to the earth’s surface. 
They are foui d in all parts of the world. 

Mark — dicate ; fqi^ 4X3 I Position — situation j <613513 1 Orifices — 
openings j fits *1431 1 Whereby — by which j 3l5l fet I Materials — subs- 
tance J a *;43i I The heated materials are the red-hot stones, ashes, 
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vapour, lava, etc. Thrown tr/— cast up ; I Occur— are 

found. All quarters of ttu globe— aXX parts of the earth ; '«R"f I 

More or less— to a greater or less extent ; I Adiue—m a state of 

internal agitation, which throws out steam and other gases mingled with 
dust and ashes ; I Which has been more or less active — steam, 
ashes, and lava have always been coming out of it, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Besides there have been explosions in 1631, 1794, 1861, 
1873 and igo j. Its great eruption in the first century — ^The rrference is 
to the eruption of A. 0 . 79 when Herculaneum and Pompeii were des- 
troyed. First century — the first tentury of the Christian era. 

.See notes on paragraph 5. Sfromboli—a. volcano in the Lipari 
Islands oflf the north coast of Sicily. Its altitude is 3,022 feet (3,038 ft. 
according to some writers). Santorin — a small island in the Gredan 
Archipelago. The soil is mostly of volcanic origin and volcanic phenomena 
are_very_ common here. The basin of the Mediterranean — ^The basin of 
a river is the country drained by it. The basin of a sea consists of the 
basins of all the rivers that flow into it. The phrase, therefore, means the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. The Mediterrastean — the 
name of the sea to the south of Europe and separating it from Africa. 
Active volcanoes — (as opposed to ‘dead volcanoes’) are those which are in ’ 
eruption from time to time. Snows — snowy regions. 

Glaciers — masses of ice moving down from mountain-tops along 
valleys to lower regions j they are formed by the accumulation of snow on 
high grounds • C 3 f® j I Iceland— tn island in the Atlantic 

Ocean in the north-west of Europe close to the Arctic region. It is very 
cold with snow and ice in many parts. Strange as it may seem, however, 
Iceland is one of the most volcanic regions of the earth. Volcanic activity 
has gone on continuously from the very formation of the island. _ So far 
as is known, there have occurred eruptions from 25 volcanic openings in 
historic times. Altogether there are 107 volcanoes in Iceland, the best 
known among them is HecIa or Hekla (5,198 ft.). 

While far to the north-west Iceland— The volcanoes, enumerated 

above, are situated in the southern and warmer parts of Europe. Iceland 
is' situated at the other extremity of that continent. But though the island 
is situated in a very cold region and is full of snow and ice, still_ volcanoes 
occur there. The reference is to Hecla, a well-known volcano in Iceland. 
Chain— senes • ca^ I Stretches rfaitw— extends along the length of ; 151 R 5 
«rlt 5 1 Range — chain • ca^ I The Ajides—tixe name of the great 
mountain chain extending along the entire length of the western coast of 
South America. The Andes mountains extend some 4,500 English miles 
and are studded throughout its length with active volcanoes. Its peaks, 
some of which reach more than 20,000 ft. above the sea-level, include the 
loftiest in the world after those of the Himalayas. Margin— horist ; 
#lt I The continent— i,e.. South America. 

A chain of huqe volcanoes .continent— The reference is to the vol- 

canoes, Aconcagua (73,910 feet), Chimborazo (20,700 feet), Cotopaxi, 
9 ,i5i 3 feet), and others situated in this region. Thickly grouped— ictsseXf 
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clustered, i.e., existing- dose to each other in large numbers ; 

I Numerous volcanic peaks occur in the small islands to the east 
•of Java— notably in Flores, Sumbava, Lombok and Bali. Here it is that 
■we find the principal centre of volcanic activity in the whole world. Java 
— one of the well-known islands of the Malayan Archipelago. From 
end to end of the island there is a mountain chain. There are forty-nine 
volcanoes in Java alone, several of which are active. The mountains 
-rise to about t2,ooo ft. The island is now under the rule of the Dutch. 

5'tfrrn«niA'ffg2r/i>»>fr— islands situated near it like Sumatra, Borneo, 
Bali and others. The reference is particularly to the small islands to 
the east of Java, wih., Flores, Sumbawa, Lombok and Bali. “One of the 
most terrific eruptions on record in any part of the world occurred in the 
•province of Tomhoro in the island of Sumbawa in 1815.’’ 40,oc>a l ives 
were lost. Ocrarrerf— took place } ttjiWItsf I Krakatoa — a small volcanic 
Island on the west side of Sunda Straits, the channel separating Sumatra 
-from Java. Stupendous — of amazing magnitude ; astonishingly great ; 

Recent *■«/«— modern days j jppt I 

In Auptst rSis of recent /<«««— The reference is to the terrible 

volcanic eruption that occurred in Sunda Straits in 1885. As an effect 
•of this eruption the greater part of the island of TCrakatoa was destroyed 
and two new islands, Steers Island and Ca]meyer Islands, were thrown 
•up. About 36,500 lives were lost and 390 villages destroyed. The waves 
■then travelled round the entire globe. The sounds of the volcanic 
«xpIosions were heatd at distances ranging from 1,400 to 3,000 miles. The 
occurrence likewise set up a series of concentric atmospheric waves which 
■travelled at least three times round the earth. 

Other notable volcanic eruptions in comparatively recent times were : 

In February, 1877, Mauna Loa, a volcano in Hawaii island, was in 
■eruption. The glare, caused by the fiery outburst, is said to have been 
plainly risible on the island of Mani, 80 miles distant. 

“In May igoz, Mont Pele', a volcano silent for fifty years burst into 
violent eruption.” “It is situated in the north of Martinique, one of the 
French West India islands.” It destroyed the town of St. Pierre with all 
its inhabitants almost instantly devastating, besides St. Pierre, about 
•one-tenth of the island. The total loss of life was estimated at 40,000. 

Zfw— chain 5 05 ^ I /a/fan— situated towards the east of China. It 
■consists of a group of islands. _ Aleutian Isles— 9. group of small islands 
extending from ICamaschatka in the north-east of Asia to Alaska at the 
northern extremity of North America. Exlremitj’— the farthest end ; 

I Trnrfnf— following j I T/tis distrihution—^e 

manner in which the volcanoes are spread or situated j 'BSFlPnr fll 3 | 
Tracin^tlus dMr{bution„.mafi — Noticing on the map the manner in 
which the volcanoes are arran^d over the different parts of the globe. 
The Pacific Ocean — the ocean between the west coast of _ America, and 
4 be eastern coast of Asia. Its length from north to south is about 9,000 
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miles while the greatest breadth at the equator is over 10,000 ‘miles, it 
Is the largest oi the great dmsions oJ water on earth. „ 

^Page 13, GrW/erf— enclosed as with a girdle or belt ; surrounded j 
I 

) OI, cq 3i^ ■5!^ ^ ^ ^ism- 

wfl #?5 fenoi IM'fa ?5, '*r^ 

^ I iH'slEi ’jlq^ iJiTO I *131^5 -sisa ^nj^mrast »t?i 

fjfirpsfi Vesuvius <1^3 loiIHIPt ’itsRii 4lwl- 

Etna, Stromboli, Santorin <5(010 13 13 'WUnlilfs 

I Iceland-^!? -9^ ’Em 

'TOtafitrs5R[5 TenTOsi I 9f'P‘i '5ilP[fii'iii5 sj^icpfii ( sRst ) *ipp( ettm 
( Sv|^3lfal5;$ aKi >1 ) cq Andes Sf^lS 5|5IC5, ®I5R ^nqttitfifUl 

■9^?[?^’.'5ntW’lf2Cai^ft?3i;ft!nt5l <9fjmC3 9qtW -il^ iSRR ft't- 

'5!t=t^'at5i «l):K5tilf?| tId'EIcq (S’fltsi IStRfq qtPtliakatoa 
’'ttijfdit ^IteR 5i^|C»Pfl <5I5 i^nfS I >11 •sjm 

t^litl ( ) '5I1Hntf<tf9tl >9^^ ( «i^ ) Japan >99t Aleutian ftsi 

15^ <£n^eW »R)B ftfo ?,fe,?riT5 I iIHlkai fifes aiWW >95 5R’?R' 

^ '5;^,JR‘i ’t'fisi ’5(19?! c<ifira »n^ cq, ‘Stni'g-qgsqsi!! 'enewfefi sri og® 1 
Grammar, etc. — 77ie Mediterranean— Tb^ names of seas are precedet 
by the dtfiniie article t/ie. 7 he Andes— the is also used before the name 
of mountain ranges. Surjace (n.) ; superficial (adj.). Glubt (n.) 
globular (adj.). island (n.J ;' insular (adj.). 

Paragraph 9 

Summary — The large number of volcanoes proves that the inside o 
the earth is \er)’ hot. Uihcr proofs arc hot springs, hot water and steam 
gushing out with, great foice in volcanic districts. It is also well-known 
in all countries that the heat increases as we go down into the earth. 

0/MHJgr— holes ■ apertures ; fwi^ I Numerous — many ; qtf I 

Surface — outside ; qifitt I /n/errrrf— concluded ; ^1^9® I 

Since these openings intensely hot — Expl. Geikie explains why 

the inside ol the earth is believed to be very hot. Volcanoes are 
the passages through which the healed materials of the inside of the 
earth find their way to the earth’s surface. T hey exist in large 
numbers. The great number oi .volcanoes shows that the interior of 
the earth must be extremely hot. 

Ga///frr<r'— collected ; obtained • al’S WSl 1 Other proofs. heat— 

other facts within our cxpcncnce that go to pi ore the existence of the- 
great liiat within the intciior of the eaith. AVv/ x/rfw^j— natural foun- 
tains which send up jets or streams of hut water from inside the earth 
1 Volcanic districts — regions situated in the neighbourhood ot 
active volcanoes ; 'tflllBlfflfiq OTPTO5I I Gush out — issue ; rise up p 
cntrl fefil® qy 1 
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At j’nftrvflft— from time to time ; now and then ; silW utRt ) Gusik 
out at inlervah—Thac springs are, therefore, called “gushers" or 
Geysers. The hot springs of Rajgir and Monghyr in Uehar are well- 

hnown in our country. In some volcanic districts feet or tnore—Vaa 

reference may be to the hot springs of Iceland or geysers as they are 
called. They arc about one hundred in number and arc situated at a 
distance of a few miles from Mount Hccia. The largest, called the Great 
Geyser, throws up at intervals a column of hot water to a height of over 
zoo feet. 

Long woj’— far distant ; | The weils of jBa/A— the hot springs in 

tte town of Hath. Bath — the most famous watering-place in England. It 
is the most important town in Somersetshire and is situated in the wooded 
valley of the Avon. The water of the springs of this town has been 
known to possess medicinal properties from early limes ; hence the town 
attracts crowds of visitors. The temperature of the springs \arics from 
97' to 120° Fahr. The hot springs rise near the river bank in ihc centre 
of the city. [J20° Fahr.) — tire water of the wells of Hath is tzo 
degrees hot. The figure o at the head of 120 is a symbol for degrees. 
Fahr. — abbreviation of Fahrenheit, »>,, the kind of thermometer of 
which the boding iioint is marked 212° and the frec/.ing point 32°. The 
clinical thermometers, commonly used in this country for measuring the 
body-heat of patients, belong to this class. N. B. These thermometers 
arc so called because they were invented by G.l). Fahrenheit (i 68 o-i 739 )- 
He was a German physicist but mostly lived in England and Holland. 
He introduced the thcrmomctric scale known by his name and still 
extensively used in many countries of the world. 

Even in Enf'iand, guile vmrm—ijso" /■h/tr.)— The author means 

to say the water of the wells of Hath is quite warm. It has a temperature 
of 120' by the Fahrenheit thermometer. Bath is a town very far away 
from any active volcano. So we cannot say that the heal of ns hot 
springs comes from anj’ neighbouring volcano. 1\ hat then is the c.mse 
of this heat ? There is only one explanation possible. It is that the 
heat comes from the interior of the canii. 

In ail countries — i.e., whether they contain volcanoes or not. The 

heat increases earth — ^Thc inner parts of the earth, as we go 

deeper and deeper down into it, grow more and moie hot. hhne — an 
excavation in earth from which metals, coal, srdt, etc. are dug out. Rock 
— tj., on the sides and bottom of the mines. In the same jfrofortions— 
at the same rate ; ells' 'tCIf'TOi 1 At no great distance beneath us— U,, 
at a short distance beneath the surface of the earth ; 

^ I If the heat continues. beneath us — F rom mines also we 

get a good idea of heat inside the earth. As we go deeper and deeper 
down into the catth, we find that the heat increases more and more. This 
takes place in every part of the earth. If this rate of increase of the heat 
continues, we may be quite sure that at a comparatively small depth 
below the surface of the earth, the rocks arc intensely hot. Fm 
eonclusion has, therefore, been drasnsi—ll has, therefore, been inferred ; 

st'ealt > 9 ^ fiTOhB ^ I 
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Comparatively— ss opposed to absolutely • relatively j in com 
panson with the depth and beat of the interior ; ( Sie/l— barn 

external coating or covering ; Offsfl I Oar/— This word means the same 
■flung as a s/ee/l. 

This globe on which we live intensely hot— We live on the outer 

surface of the earth which is harder and cooler in comparison ivith its 
interior. Bat within the earth a vast ocean of fiery liquid is burning and 
bolting with an intense heat. ' N 

nmi lit? <ii Tvstifi ’RH 

tE|fC5 c*r, ajsrjj rtm §3^1 
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Peragraph 10 

Summary— The earth is violently shaken by volcanic eruptions. The 
earth is also affected by other movements, and is continually subjea to 
slight tremors ; 1 \Vh"n the trembling becomes perceptible, then it 

is called an earthquake. Earthquakes vary in degrees of intensity. They 
are frequent and destructive in mountainous regions, along sea*coasts 
and aniiind active volc.moes. 

Siahe the grnunii— caase the ground in the neighbourhood of a volca- 
no to tremble ; ?fil ^Wl7 l fcy^/^^jce—intensity ; force ; 4)70 CTst I Solid— 
firm i stable ; ^ ; vissr I Affected— acted, on ; influenced ; fTSf^ I 
Remnfe — distant ; ^ I Movements remote from any volcano — Movements 

or tremblings that take place far away from a volcano and are caused by 
■something other than volcanic activity. Delicate instruments — sensitive 

implements for scientific work ; tTJ vihvrl | 

disclosed ; shown ; CTTltsK? I Beneath vs — beneath our feet. 
Perfectly steady— quite stable or motionless ; T^fsiiq I Slight — 
not severe . feeble ; 7*317; ; I 7rr»mrj— trembling movements. N.B. 
The. instruments, by which the movements of the earth are recorded, are 
called leismographs nr sehmnmelers. A simpler form of the instrurnent 
is called seismoscope. These instruments show the force, place, direction, 
etc. of an earthquake. Thev record the most subtle tremors of the earth’s 
surface, caused by the slightest disturbance within it.'.'' 

Thnus'h the ground beneath us ....tremors— This solid earth of 

ours seems to be quite firm and motionless so far as we can see. Yet there 
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we quakes going on on its surface at all times. The shocks, however, 
are mostly so mild and gentle that we cannot always perceive them with, 
our senses. But very sensitive instruments have been made which tell us 
even of these imperceptible movements. 

Quite ferceftiblc — easily felt without the help of instruments ;. 
PK ’’li ^ C<t<iiW I Earthquake — or simply ‘quake* ; I Eeeble— 

faint ; 1 5r«rrWr— perceptible ; C^liUPn ; »1^5t5ir I Ctpnrarrfim— violent 

shalang ; agitation j shock ; fippl I Comw/W— violently 

shaken or agitated ; tllwtPja | Rent qprn— torn asunder ; split ; ftM | 

Whereby the ground. killed— Th& damages, caused by the recent 

earthquakes in Bihar and at Quetta, fully bear out the truth of this 
remark. 

When the movement becomes strong. are killed — Expl. Geikie 

points out that the earth’s surface is being constantly shaken by 
slight movements. This is shown by very delicate scientific instru- 
ments. When the earth-movement becomes strong enough to be- 
perceived by us with our senses, it is known as an earthquake. 
Earthquakes differ in strength. Some earthquakes shake the earth 
very mildly. We can hardly perceive them. Other earthquakes are 
terrible and destructive ; &ey violently shake the earth’s surface, 
sometimes split it open. They throw down trees, rocks and 
'buildings. Sometimes thousands of men lose thmr lives. 

Particularly— e%^z 6 a!i\y } fewsiw 1 Are more particularly frequent 
and destructive— i.e., occur very often and cause heavy loss of life and 
property. In mountainous regions— This is proved by the fact that 
during the Bihar earthquake the shock was most severe in Nepal and in 
the districts lying at the foot of the Himalayas. Eorders—coasis ; I 
Along ocean borders — ^TTiis is proved by the violence of the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 17 ty. The whole of the city was practically wiTCd out on that 
occasion. In 1902 the town of St. Pierre in the island of Martinique was 
completely destroyed by a volcanic eruption. 

' N.B. Some of the most destructive earthquakes have occurred in 
mountainous regions and near about the sea-coast. The following among 
others may be mentioned. The earthquake at Lisbon (1755 A.U.}, the 
earthquake in southern Calabria (1783 A.U.), the earthquake at Caracas 
in South America (1812 A.D.}, the earthquake in Assam (1897}, the 
earthquake in Japan (1923), the earthquake in Bihar and Nepal (1934},. 
and lastly the earthquake at Quetta. 

’ms ’m'8 'sifis fitw- 

OT 5^ STR 91, wt TO : ^ ^ ^ tww 
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NOTES ON MATRICULATtON PROSE SELECTIONS 
I’i^ ^ Jpin TOI ’irg ira OTTF fifn ST I ^ft55"5t 5I55T5J 

TitJi! Jini llfrt*:^ ( > Tjit^rfsiWiiics? njlV-f ? «npi; 

TBtI ‘lltn feTEKT IRIIR--? ?T I 

Grnmmnr, mc.—ExplosiBn (n.) ; explosive (ndj.) ; explode (v.). Jteveal 
<v.) ; revcMson (n.). Feeble (atlj.) •, feebleness (n.) ; enfeeble (v.). Convulse 
{v.j ; coni'tilsioii (n.) ; convulsive (auj.). Kent — pasi tense i)f ‘rend’. 

Paragraph 11 

Summary— Violent c.-irtliqunkcs cause much loss of life and properly. 
There .arc slow r.arth-movcmcms which chnnR'c the face of the eatth 
more permanently. Ily their action the surface of the earth is laiscd in 
some placi s .and is sunk in other p.iits. In sens, hidden rocks slowly 
raise tlicir heads above the surface, while dry hnd by the sea-coast is 
often slowly swallowed up by the sea. 

RTay destroy much life and property— mtsy be very destructive in their 
cflcct. The reference is to what has been said on the subject in the 
previous ]iara(;raph. 

PermaisenHy—m oppoied to temporarily ; in .a lasting manner; 
• Vlft-IM I ^//rr— change j -fS 1 The face of the globe— 

appearance of the surface of the citth ; PliPTiii! | Another 

hind of earth-movement — a different sort of motion affecting the surface 
of the earth ; tjc iPViTfR! ^fii? I Startling «a/«rr— sudden or 

surprising character ; 'tiTt'IV'?' *11 (twh <Bff5 | 

0/ a much slower nature— ix., this movement goes on slowly and 

docs not produce a sudden change on the surface of the c.irth like earth- 
quakes. Arc sttrady n';«v— arc being slowly raised higher as .an effect 
of.this movement j njtT <!1CT 1 

Page 14. f/y/iru™/— lifting up ; the word is used here in the 
geological sense, meaning a lifting u|> of a portion of the earth's surface 
by some elevating force from below ; SaWI ; SrpR | 

Takes //iirr— occurs ; T'.S l Maritime /nn/r— districts situated near 
the sea; <ii'.33 Sjrfltllys 1 To be covered by the tides — r.r., to 

lie under water during the periodical flow-tides ; CsqeiHS tfUTIiil tusjiIto 
cjifiA CTTiT.TSi! I Tides — pro|>crly ibe alternate rising and hilling 

of the waters of tlic ocean :ind of the rivers connected w.ili it ; the flow 
and ibc ebb tides ■ CE1T!5-*ETul I ii'r/rrVr— range, i.f., the beigbt to which 
the water rises during the tides ; rfli;! I Come to lie svhotly beyond their 
/i«;rVj— h.ippcn to remain completely beyond the reach of w.itcr • in other 
woiiis, ilic water of the sea, even during bigli tides, cannot rise to the 
■ level of tire the tojis of these rocks. Once never to he seen ot «//— in other 
words, which lay iiiddcn under water even during the ebb tide ; 
uSPFTttS? '5J!} '\m I One by one— one after another, i.e., the higher rocks 
first come into view, afterwards the lower ones ; .SW 4E-7 I Show their 
Heads above water— ix.^ their tops rise above the level of the water. 
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IFie/t Ms upheaval ahove ?««/«>■— Expl. Gelkie speaks of 

a kind of slow earlh-movement which makes vast changes in the 
•earth’s surface, and dunges it much more permanently than earth- 
quakes. The result of this sort of eaith-movement is tliat some parts 
of the land are slowly rising (a.nd other parts are slowly sinking). 
When the upw.ird movement takes place in areas near the sea, the 
effect may bo seen on the rocks. ITie rocks that used to be covered 
by the water of the tides, are raised so as to be completely beyond 
the reach of water. Other rocks which were alw.iys under water (and 
not simply at the time of flow-tides), are also gradually raised ; they 
rise above water, one after another. This upward movement of the 
rocks in the sea shows that some parts of the earth’s surface are 
slowly rising. 

On the other /ra«rf— conversely ; RPRI t tracts ; districts • 

SETTOP I going down ; falling down to a lower level • fj|ni 

I Piers — “Structures of iron or wood open below running out 
into the sea and used ns promenade and landing stage" {C. 0. D .) ; 
{ I Sea-watts — strong walls or embankments on the 
shore to prevent the encroachment of the sea on land j efS 

«(tt? lit I Landmarks— my object on land that serves as a guide 
to seamen ; Hltrtfs? 1 sca-coast j si^csa ^ I Old landmarks on 

the sea-heaeh—mcmmmi objects, such as rocks cliffs, etc. that used to 
mark the position of the sea-beach for years. properly 

svrapped or covered, swallowed up ; I Encroaches 

— intrudes ■ trespasses ; in other words, advances ! ^1 ^ 

'tJspH ^«lll 1 As it encroaches the land—ca the sea adv,inccs more and 

more on the land. On the other hand. 0 ;; r//e ArW— In the previous 

sentence Gciklc referred to the action of the slow earth-movements by 
which certain plares gradually rise to a higher level. In this sentence he 
refers to a converse puicess. liy Ibis, other regions giadu.illy Sink to a 
lower level. In these places the sea is slowly advancing on the land and 
swallowing up prominent objects, such as, piers, sea-wMils, rocks, etc. 
These objects that used to mark out the shore for ages past, have all gone 
under the sea one by one. 

N.B. Tennyson po»iically describes both these processes in the follo- 
wing lines of hfs In M emoriam .- 

"There rolls the deep where grew the tree, 

0 earth, what changes hast thou seen 1 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea”. 

« JTMfe IRPI ’ffe »ll«, 'jf't^Rl 
^ ^1 ?? ■s 'sipw- 

fS SSB ' «1 iv: W t? wa? 'S"<f ■SWt^l ’Pftm Htw I '*R*I 

^ ?ini feferet? I ^ 'WPi 'I®. ( '5^ ) 
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Paragraph 12 

Summary~Thc slow carth>mavcmcnt gradually raises some parts oi 
the earth’s surface and the sinking of portions of the ocean-floor lowers 
to some eictent the level of the sea. The result is that dry land exists on 
the. face of the earth. Otherwise dry land would have been •wholly- 
swallowed up by the sea. For land is being continually worn away by- 
water in the form of rain, frost, rivers, glaciers and the sea. 

Entn at Hit present day f/c.— Sonic e.\'ample5 of this may be given : 

“In 1822, 1835, and 1837, Chile (in South America) was latagcd by 
subterranean disturbances that very perceptibly raised the coast from 
Valdicia to Valparaiso, over a stretch of 200 leagues (a leagues ac about 
2^ miles). Kocks until then always under water rose to two and three 
metres above the level bf the sea. 

Even more appropriate is the following cx.'implc : 

“Observations extending over more than a century show that around 
the Scandinavian Peninsula the waters of the Baltic and of the North Sea 
arc gradually subsiding at the rate of about one metre (slightly above a 
yard^ in a centurj’ j or to be more exact, the ground is grtidually rising, 
at the same rate." 

Outer part — surface ; I 7b raise some regions the sea — 

The reference is to rocks that were once sunk under the sea but after- 
wards rose above die water. 7b increase the height of others— V> raise- 
other regions to a greater height ; 'Si’tif ippPm fei5®l ^ ^ I Refiecting— 
thinking over ; considering j I Process — scries of cliangcs or 

motions ; the manner in which some parts of the earth’s surface are- 
being slowly raised. Per«rj/e— understand ; TO 1 Elevations— 

upheavals ; upward movements. Continues — exists ; remains ; 1 

Fact — surface ; feTOsM 1 

Refiecting on the process.,.,.u>f the earth — If we calmly think over 
these earth-movements by which one region or another is lifted up to a 
higher level, we shall understand one thing. We shall find that it is due 
to these operations that dry land still remains on die surf.'icc of the earth. 
But for this upward movement the whole of the earth’s surface would 
have gone under the water of the sea long mo. Rain and frost, 
rivers, glaciers, and the jm— T hese are the difierent forces of nature 
under whose action the surface of die land crumbles away. J?or«— Clay,, 
mud, sand and other minute pardcles of land are carried away by rain- 
water from the dry land into rivers and seas. Frost — frozen dew or 
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vapours. In a previous chapter of his “Physical Geography" Geilde 
has expluned how loclcs and stones crumble away under the influence 
of frost. 

River'S, glaciers — These carry away the solid portions of land inclu- 
ding stones into the sea. The sea — The coasts of the sea are worn away 
by the action of the sea-waves. hindrance ; stop ; ^ I 

To v/ear down — to consume or waste away by degrees ; "ifa ^ I 
T/tat surface— i.e., the face of the dry land. If rain and frost, rivers.., 
hnd~\{ rain and snow, rivers and the sea had gone on doing their work 
in washing away the earth’s surface and if there had been nothing to 
repair the loss. Indeed must have disappeared long ago — i.e,, there 
would have been no dry land in the world, it would have gone under the 
water of the sea. 

If rain ani frost. long ago — Expl. Geikie eicplains how dry 

land continues on earth, though the earth’s surface is being constant- 
ly worn away by various forces. Water in different forms (rain, frosl^ 
rivers, glaciers and the sea) is wearing down dry land ; it is making 
the land crumble. It is driving ceaselessly particles of land to the 
SM. Th‘s has been going on since die bepnning of the earth’s 
history. . ' all dry land would have disappeared ; it would have 
been swallowed up by the sea long ago if there had been no 
counteracting force. The counteracting force is the slow earth- 
movement which makes some parts of the earth’s surface rise 
gradually. So dry land exists. Thus we have land as well as sea on 
earth— it is not one universal sea, with water, water everywhere. 

N.B. The student should now be able to understand clearly 
bow the surface of the earth is prevented from going under the sea 
even though it is being continually worn away. In the first place, 
inovement from inside the earth continually pushes up its outer 
crust ; secondly, some parts of the sea-bed, by the same movement, 
are raised so as to’form dry land. Thirdly, some tracts of the ocean- 
fioor sink inward and thus lower the level of the sea. This also has 
the effect of keeping up the level of the land surface. 

On the one hand— on one side ; J?? fiPF I Pushing out — forcing up ; 
upheavar* feTO I From within— i,e., by the action of the forces of 

nature inside the earth. Higher level— greater height. Red— bottom ; 

1 Parts of the hed,.,„.from /awrf— Portions of the bottom of the sea 
are raised so high as to form dry land. Larger tracts — more extensive 
areas or regions ; I Ocean-floor— or bottom of the 

ocean ; 1 Sitik inward— go down ; subside to a lower depth ; 

fess fiW irtS 1 depressions in the bed of the ocean ; 

'pm I 

In some measure — to some extent ; vij^ritt*! | The level of the 
sea — the level of the surface of the sea ; CiPil I Thereby— as an 

effect of the deepening of the basin. 

<? P_; 
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Grammar, etc. — Sea (n.) ; marine (adj.). Hiver (n.) ; riverine, 
riparian (adj.). 

Paragraph 13 

Summarr — In almost every country we have proofs that again and 
again land has sunk under water and has' been raised up. Most of the 
hills and valleys of the earth are formed of rocks that once lay in the 
bottom of the sea. 

This kind of osdllation—iisM sort of upward and downward movement 
of the different parts of the earth’s surface. Or«'//a/«o»— properly, a 
movement backward and forward ; here used to mean upward and down- 
ward movements ; HlP^tsw I Happened many times — occurred again and 
again ; 55515 Rfett? I In all quarters of the globe — in all parts of the 
earth ; 5^ I Our hills and vall< 3 /s—d.e., the hills and vallej's that 

we see on earth. Fonned of—taoA^ up of ; siS® | Originally — at first ; 
at an early period ; <SW5 1 Laid down— i.e., sunk ; dife | Subsequently— 
at a later time ; <1C?t I Raised into land—i.e., raised above the level of 

the sea, so as to form dry land. Most of our hills into land — Most 

of the hills and valleys Uiat we see on the surface of land, were not 
always there. They were once completely sunk under the sea. At a 
later period they were gradually pushed up by earth’s movement. 

Repeatedly — again and again ; ^ 'JJ!? I sunk under 

water j ssint 1 raised above the surface of water again ; 

^15515 feratfes I In almost every country re-elevaled—Gd\VK here 

refers to the fossil remains of marine animals, found in the different strata 
( ^ ) of hills and valleys. These remains are found even on the peaks 
of the highest mountains of the world. Moreover, they occur in different 
strata or layers of the earth's surface. From all this the natural conclusion 
is that these mountains sank and rose above water several times. N. B. 
Geikle refers to this point more fully in the following passage “You 
know that it (the landscape of central England) has not always worn the 
aspect which it presents to-day. You have observed in these ridges 
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proofs that the sea once covered their site. You have seen the remains 
of long extinct shells, fishes and reptiles that have been disinteTied 
from the mud and silt left behind by the vanished waters. You have 
found evidence that not once only, but again and again, after vast lapses 
of time and many successive revolutions, the land has sunk beneath the 
ocean and has once more emerged ” — Lecture on Science in Education. 

?t3tt'siww3 (ifStrt!fHiira?i)’*irtrfit'i ’iS's m 

ofPit 'SRt‘1 ’iw CT, fBtsi #tt5 •swt ♦tjiimr «i5i 

Queationa and Answers 

Q. I. TPiai are the materiah from which we can draw any 
inference regarding the interior of the earth 1 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraph 2 . 

Q. 3 . Describe the appearance of a volcano (i) before 
an eruption and (ii) during an eruption- 
^ « ierr. — (i) A volcano just before an eruption t 

A volcano before an eruption appears as a conical raonnlain with 
the top cut 0 ^. White cloud rises from its summit as we look at it 
from a distance. The white cloud is nothing but steam and vapours. 
The vapours are sometimes sufTocating. As you ascend the 
mountain, you find that the outer slopes consist of loose stones, 
ashes and partly of rough black sheets or rock, like the slags of an 
iron furnace. When the summit is reached, it is found to be a great 
basin with steep rocky walls descending into the depths of the 
mountain. Tlie cauldron-shaped hollow at the top is calledathe 
Crater. At the bottom is a red-hot pool of burning liq^uid, covered 
mostly with a black crust. The intensely heated liquid is melted 
rock or Lava. Showers of stones and dust are throivn ojf, and they 
fall back into the crater or down the sides of the mountain. 

(ii) A Volcano during an eruption .• 

A day or two before the eruption, the ground around the 
mountain begins to tremble. Then a series of violent explosions 
follow. The heart of the volcano is tom open. Sometimes the upper 
part of the mountain is blown into the air. Then huge clouds of 
smoke and steam rise in the air thousands of .feet high and carry 
with them fine dust and red-hot stones. The heavier stones fall 
back into the crater, or roll down the sides of the mountain. The 
finer ashes spread over the sky, and make the day dark as midnight 
many miles around. The ashes partly settle down on the surround- 
ing country as a thick covering and _ partly are carried away into 
other regions by upper currents of the air. Molten lava rolls down 
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the outer side of the mountain and even reaches gardens and bouses 
at the foot, burning up whatever it touches. This continues for days 
or weeks till the volcano exhausts itself and becomes quiet again. 

Q. 3 . State what you know of the terriole eruption 
of Vesuvius in the first century and of the destruction it 
caused. t 

Or, 

Describe the eruption of Vesuvius which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. (C. U. 1938) 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraph 7. 

Q. 4. J\/ame same of the principal volcanoes of the world and 
indicate their position. 

Ans, See Summary of Paragraph S. 

Q. 5 - What are the proofs given by Geikie as regards 
the internal heat of the earth p 
Ans. See Summary of Paragmph g, 

Q. 6 . (a) “The conclusion has, therefore, been drawn 
that this globe on which we live Has a comparatively thin, 
cool, outer crust mthin which the interior is intensely 
hot” — How does Geikie draw this conclusion > 

ip) Describe a volcano in eruption. (C.U. 1942) 

Ans. {a) Internal heat of the earth ; The outer surface of the 
earth is cool but its interior is intensely hot. In comparison with 
the size of the whole earth, the cool outer surface is but a thin 
crust. Geikie gives the following proofs of the beat of the interior 
of the earth ; 

The first and foremost proof is the existence of volcanoes all over 
the earth. A volcano is a burning mountain. From a distance it 
looks like a conical mountain with its top cut off. A white cloud 
is s^en to rise out of its summit. But it is not cloud but smoke, 
and it issues out of the volcano. If we ascend the mountain and 
go near the top, we shall find the ^ound hot and see puffs of steam 
and stifling vapours coming out from it. Then we shall see that 
the summit is not a level top but a great basin. Looking down 
below we shall see a fiery pool. There some liquid is glowing at 
white heat. This liquid is nothing but melted rock and is called 
lava. Jets of red-hot liquid issue every now and then out of the 
pool and harden into stone when cooled in the air. Showers of 
stone and ashes are also shot forth from it ; and clouds of steam 
constantly come out of it The hot air and steam, the melted mass 
■at the bottom, the stones and ashes shot forth from below — all these 
prove that the inside of the earth is extremely hot. The power of 
this underground heat shows itself most markedly at the time of the 
.eruption of volcanoes. 

Besides volcanoes, there are other proofs of the intense heat of the 
interior of the earth. Two of these proys are— the existence of hot 
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springs and the increase of heat as one descends deeper and deeper into 
the earth. In many countries hot springs rise to the surface. In 
some volcamc districts hot water and steam gush out at intervals with 
peat force into the air for a height of a hundred feet or more. Then, 
in all countries the heat increases as we descend into the earth. The 
deeper a mine, the warmer are the rocks and air at its bottom. If the 
heat continueii to increase at the same rate, the rocks must be red- 
hot at no peat distance beneath us. 

(b) See Ans. to Q. 2 (it). 

Q. 7. fFhat are earthquakes and where do they occur most ? 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraph 10. 

Q. 8. “Though earthquakes may destroy much life and property, 
they do not permanently alter the face of the globe so muw as 
another kind of earth-movement of a much slower and less startling 
nature ” — Describe this kind of earth-movement. 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraphs 11-13. 

Q. 9. JExplain the following with reference to the context ; 

(1) Volcanoes or Bummg>mountain... 
communication. (C. 0., 1944) 

(2) prom this fiery cooled in the air, _ 

(3) And as in the case-sensible diminution, 

(4) This state of matters .giaen off. 

(5) Since these openings intensely hot. 

(6) IVhen this upheaval. above water. 

(7) Tfrain and frost long ago. 

Q. 10. Write short notes on the following ; 

We are merely like flies walking over a great hill ; burning- 

mountains ; ''eruption” j truncated summit ; the vegetation of the lower 
grounds j the slags of an iron furnace ; glowing with a white heat\ the 
heart of the volcano is torn open ; the volcano exhausts itself ; villas ; 
the Old World ; a mere desert of gray dust and stones ; their very 
sites were forgotten ; the hardened volcanic accumulations j causeway ; 
the basin of the Mediterranean ; the Paciflc Ocean is girdled round 
with volcanoes ; hoi springs ; the weUs of Bath ; 122° Fahr . ; maritime 
tracts } piers ; old landmarks on the beach ; to wear down the surface 
of the land ; ocean-basins, 

Ans. See Word Notes. 

Q. II. What and where are the following 1 

Etna j Vesuvius ; Herculaneum ; Pompeii ; Naples ; Stromboli ; 
Santorin Iceland j Andes ; Krahatoa ; Aleutian Isles ; Bath. 

Ans. See Word Notes. 

Q. 12. Write a short note on the incident referred to in the ■ 
following ; 

Where in August 1883 j-ecent times. (Paragraph 8) 

Ans. See Word Notes of Paragraph 8. 


(Paragraph 2) 
(Paragraph 3) 
(Paragraph 51 
paragraph 6) 
(Farapaph 91 
(Paragraph 11) 
(Paragraph la) 



Laurence Binyon (1869-1943) 

INTRODUCTION 

Life and Works — Laurence Binyon, poet and prose writer, was born 
at Lancaster on the loth August, 1S&9. He was educated at St. Paul's 
School and Trinity College, Oxford. At Oxford he was a contemporary of 
Stephen Phillips, Arthur Shearly Cripps and Manomohan Chose. It is 
interesting to recall the fact that the four young men were intimate friends 
and were the joint authors of a collection of poems named Prmavtra, 
Laurence Binvon wrote the introduction to it. 

He was a brilliant student. He won the Newdigate Prize for Poetry 
in 1890. On leaving Oxford, he entered the British Museum and was at 
first kept in the Department of Printed Books. Soon, however, he was 
transferred to the Department of Prints and Drawings. He became the 
Assistant Keeper of this department in 1909. He received further promo- 
tion till he attained the office of the Keeper of Prints and Drawings'in 
1932. He retired in 1933. 

Laurence BinyOn is a man, cultured, learned, and he has won fame 
as an orientalist. He lectured in the United States on three occasions— 
J912, 1914, 1926. On the first occasion he was the Lowell lecturer of 
the year. He lectured in Japan also in 1926- Harvard University 
appointed him Charles Eliot Horton Professor of Poetry during the 
term, 1953-34. He was President of the English Association, 1933-35 
and President of the English Verse-speaking Association, 1934-35. 

Honours were showered upon him. Oxford University created him 
an honorary Fellow and conferred an honorary D. Litt upon him. 
Glasgow University followed with an honorary LL.D. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Officitr de P instrudim Publigue 
and a member of the Academic Committee. He died on the 9th 
March, 1943. 

Some of his books are listed below ; 

Lyric Poems i /’owwjiSps); Edited Shilling Garland (1895- 
98) j London Visions (1895, 98) ; The Praise of Life (1896) ; Perphyrion 
and other Poems (1898) j Western Flanders 1898) ; Odes (1900) j Death 
of Adam (1903) ■ Penthesilea (1905) ; Paris and OSnone (190b) ; Catalogue 
of English Draviings in the British Museum (1898, 1900, 1^2, 1907) ; 
William Blake (1906) ; Painting in the Far East (1908) ; England 
(1909) . The Flight of the Dragon (1911) ; Botticelli (1913) j Auguries 
(1913) ; The Winnowing Fan ( 19 * 5 ); Bombasts in the Shades (1915); 
Tlu Anvil (1916) ; The Cause (1917) ; Catalogue of Japanese Woodcuts 
in the British Museum (1917) ; For Dauntless France (1918) ; The 
New World (1918; • The Four Years (1919) ; Sakuntala (1920I; 
The Secret (1920); Court Painters of the Gra7td Mogul {1921); 
Drawings of 'W. Blake (1922) j Arthur (1923 ) . Japanese Colour Prints 
(1923) • The Followers of William Blake (1924]! ; The Golden Treasury 
of Modern Lyrics {edited) (1925) ; Blakds En^aved Designs ^ ' 

Boadicea (1927) ; Versions from Dante (1928) ; Poems of Nisamt {1928) ; 
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Landscape in English Painting and Poetry (1929) } Akiar (1932) ; 
Persian Miniatures (1933) j Brief Candles (1938) t Art and Freedom 
(Bomanes Lecture) {1938). 

An estimate of Laurence Binyon — ^“Laurence Bipyon isa poet of 

touch subtlety, but one in whom the philosophical dilemmas and 

distresses of his time come in a guise so strained and tenuous as to be 
scarce lecognisable. He almost never refers directly to abstract nature 
and when he does, characterises her, realistically enough, as 

— indifferent Nature, affable 
To all philosophies, op each unknown,.. 

Nor does he make much use of.. .God. He shares the general sentiment 
of man’s oneness with the universal flow of things. 

“His spiritual struggle is carried on, it seems, more purely within his 
own soul, without theoretical formulations and largely without reference 
to the hard, _ given facts of nature and life. ‘Time’s heir’ gropes m 

darkness, having wrought his own desolation The problem of Blnj’on 

is one of spiritual therapeutics not to be solved by any philosophy of 
nature”— Beach. 

Laurence Btnyon at a writer of Englith Prose— Laurence Binyon has 
written a considerable amount of poetry and drama. His best work has 
been done in poetry. He is not a prose writer of high eminence. 

Laurence Binyon writes good prose. His style is simple. Somefimes 
it is a little precious and cloyed, reminiscent of Walter Pater in his 
weaker moments. 

Binyon is a poet and a connoisseur of painting. His prose work is 
partly coloured by the emotion and imagination of the poet. He is a 
poet who has wandered into prose. His descriptions form pictures, 
minute and detailed. 

His prose has one quality which prevents it from being common- 
place. It has the detachment of the scholar and the recluse. He differs 
from Vincent Smith but is not seen in a partisan role. He is a great 
admirer of Akbar but his admiration is ‘this side idolatry’. 

Critical Appreciation — ^Laurence Binyon is a poet and a cultured 
scholar. By instinct and attainments Binyon is a very sympathetic 
critic of Eastern life and character, especially of the sixteenth century. 
His insight as a poet enables him to penetrate deep into the nature of 
Akbar and of the period in which he lived. 

The vast mass of documents and facts relating to his subject is fully 
assimilated by him. Binyon’s Akbar cannot be lightly brushed aside as 
a mete summary of Vincent Smith’s Akbar, the Great Mogul. He draws 
his own conclusions, though sometimes borrowing materials from Vincent 
Smith’s book. c 1 i, • 

Binyon is no dry-as-dust lustorian. Like Lytton Strachey, he is 
interested in human personality ; but he has the poet’s temperament and 
sympathy which Lytton Strachey cannot claim. His work is mainly an 
interpretation of Akbiw; and this difficult thing he has achieved with 
marvellous ease. So in a way it is an original worfc Binyon revems 
a fine ‘historic sense’. He understands, as Vincent Smith does not, the 
complexity of Akbar’s character and the difficulty of doing justice to it. 
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He understands that Abu -1 Fazl's testimony is not above suspicion. He 
places more reliance on the Jesuit Fathers bat he weighs even their 
evidence very carefully. And he knows that Bartoli's remarks in a mood 
of disappointment are unjust to Akfaar. 

He can at times produce a pictorial effect. He has drawn a fine 
pen-picture of the great hero and his magnificent court. 

Akbar the man stands out of the picture, throbbing with tigorous 
life, '^e draniatic turning-points in the career of his hero are graphically 
described. Binyon's purpose is not to write history, but to give a sketch 
of AkbaFs life and times. In this task he has been eminently successful, 

“The insight of the poet and the knowledge of the Orientalist are 
most happily blended, and the reader will here find the most vivid 
portrait of the great Mogul Emperor that has yet been drawn in English*' 
— Tht Times LUtrary Supplement. 

UFE OF AKBAR 

Akbar was a born Idng of men with a rightful claim to rank as one 
of the greatest sovereigns known to history. That claim rests securely 
on his extraordinary natural gifts and his magnificent achievements. He 
Is generally regarded as the greatest Mogul Emperor of India. He was 
the eldest son of the Emperor Humayun and grandson of Babur, the 
founder of the Mogul Empire in India. He was born in 1542. 

Aiiar's diffimliies after succession to the throne—Humnyun died in 
iSJfi. At the time of his father’s death Akbar was in camp with his 
guardian, Bairam Khan. Just after his father’s death he was engaged 
in the pursuit of Sikandar Sur, nephew of late Sher Shah. Sikander 
had been trying to win the crown for himself. There was another rival 
claimant to the throne, Muhammad Shah Adil, residing at Chunar. His 
interests were in the hands of his capable Hindu minister and general 
named Hemu. Hemu had already occupied Agra and Delhi. He had 
pretensions to the kingship. He thus became Akbaris most formidable 
rival. 

Second Battle of Panipai (1556) and end ^ the Sur Dy 7 iasty—\n 
November, 1556, Bairam Khan and Akbar met Hemu at Panipat (here, 
thirty years earlier Babur had routed and slain Sultan Ibrahim Lodi). 
Bairam defeated Hemu and asked his ivard, Akbar, to slay the pretender 
with his oivn hand. Akbar did it with great reluctance. Agra and 
Delhi were occupied by Bairam, and the pretensions of the Sur^ family 
to the sovereignty of Hindusthan came to an end. Akbar’s position as 
the successor of Humayun was thus unchallenged. But he had still 
much fighting to do to consolidate his position. The strong fortresses 
of Givalior, Ajmer and the Jaunpur province were conquered. Akbar 
tlien took the reins of government in his own hand and dismissed Bairam 
Khan under the pressure of his mother, of Maham Anaga, chief of his 
nurses and of her son, Adham Khan. Two years of intrigue continued ; 
but Akbar finally released himself from the degrading control of these 
court ladies. Akbar made Shamsu-d din his prime minister ; this enraged 
Adham Khan. Adham Khan entered with furious rage into the palace 
and killed Sharasu-d din. Akbar came out from an inner apartment. 
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A heavy blow from the ro>’alfist felled the trmtor. Adham Khan was 
then hurled from the battlements and killed outright. 

Akbat^s Reforms ; ffis Conquests — Akbar realised at a very early 
stage in his career that the Padshah of Hindnsthan could not be the 
ruler of thc Muslim minority only. His throne must rest on the broad 
foundation of general loyalty of Hindus and Mussulmans alike. He 
followed a policy far different from that of the earlier Sultans of Delhi. 
In pursuance of this new policy Akbar made his first marriage with a 
Hindu princess, a daughter of Kajah Behari Mall of Amber. At this 
period {1562.64) he abolished the taxes on Hindu pilgrims, forbade the 
enslavement of prisoners of tvar, and remitted the much-hated Jisiya or 
poil-tax on non-Muslims. In carrying out these benevolent reforms he 
showed originaiity and courage of conviction. 

A great lover of pomp and power, brooking no rival near his throne, 
Akbar rvas one of the most ambitious of men. He made himself the 
unquestioned lord of Korthern India. He suppressed the independence 
of every kingdom within the reach of his arm. The conquest of Gujrat 
was an epoch-making inddent in Akbaris history. The annexation gave 
his government free .access to the sea with all the rich commerce passing 
through Surat. Bengal was later annexed to the Mogul empire. Man 
Singh, Akbaris general, inflicted a crushing defc.it on the brave Rana 
Pratap of Mewar in the heroic battle of Haldighat. Thus the territory 
under Akharis rule, with its huge population, fertile soil, vast commerce, 
was richer than any other kingdom in the world. The subsequent 
additions to his dominions comprised Kashmir, Oriss.i, Sind, Kandahar 
Kabui and Ghazni. Having fully established himself as the undisputed 
sovereign in Northern India, Akbar now turned his attention to the 
Deccan. He took Khandesh, .ind Ahmcdnagar fell after the murder of 
Chandbibi, the heroic queen. In 1601 the mighty fortress of Asirgarh 
passed into his hands. Already he had made himself roaster of Raj- 
putana. Severai of the Rajput princes had given their daughters in 
marriage to him. Thus his conquests extended from the Arabian Sea 
on the west to the Bay of Bengal on the cast, 

Akbar^s love of learning, music, fainting and architeeture- Tho 
Jesuits — Akbar had an alert and versatile mind. He alw.iys retained an 
intelligent interest in music and invited Tansen, the famous musician 
to his court. Every form of art attracted him. As a boy be had learned 
the elements of drawing and painting under two renowned artists. He 
commemorated the giillantry of Jaimall .ind Putta, the heroes of, 
Chitor, by causing their statues to be carved and set on stone-elephants 
placed at the gate of the Agra fort. He loved building and possessed a 
fine taste in architecture. The magnificent stone-faced walls of the Agra 
fort were built under his directions. The palace-city of Fathpur-Sikn, 
twenty-three miles to the west of Agra (built in memory of the famous 
saint, Salim Chisti) was begun in 1569 and finished seven years after. 
All the great men of his empire flocked to his court ahd lived under his 
generous patronage. He founded a big library, encouraged painting, and 
got many important books translated feim Sanskrit. Important histones 
of his reign were written in Persian by Abu -1 FazI, Niiamu-d did, 
Badaoni and others. Abu -1 Fazl wrote the history of his great reign m 
two books, cailcd Akbar-namah and Ain~t Akbari or Institutes of 
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Akbar. His friends adrisers were men of great ability. They were 
Faiti, Abu-1 Fazl, Raja Man Singh, Rajah Todar Mull (a good comman- 
der and_ revenue expert) and _ Raja Birbal, a poet and the emperoris 
companion and jester, unhappily killed in an expedition in the north-west 
frontier. Some of the Jesuit priests of Goa were invited to his court to 
hold discussion on the principles and virtues of Christianity. These 
Jesuits included, among otWs, Aquaviva, Monserrate and Jerome 
Xavier. 

Last days — The last days of Akbar were made unhappy by the armed 
rebellion of his disobedient son. Prince Salim. At last the prince was 
reconciled to his imperial father. Akbar died in iboj. 

Akbar as a man — A great soldier, greater as a ruler and a truly great 
man, Akbar had a complex character. Absolutely fearless in war, and 
of wonderful physical strength, Akbar had many virtues, which won him 
the hearts of his subjects. He was famous for his justice. He made no 
distinction between the conqueror and the conquered, the Muslim and 
the Hindu. He was humane and kind. He was by nature simple and 
straightforward, though in self-defence he had to practise a little duplidty, 
being surrounded by treachery, jealousy and intrigue. He conciliated 
the Hindus, and toleration was the basis of his government. A sincere 
seeker after truth, he built the Jbadat-Khana (House of Worship). Here 
the debates of religious men professing different faiths used to be held. 

He founded a new religion known as Din Jlahi. He summoned to his 
presence Hindu scholars, Farsi priests and Christian missionaries. He 
listened to their discussions with reverence and patience. He prohibited 
the burning of tvidows on the funeral pyre and suppressed child-marriage. 
His system of administration was highly efiicient. His justice and 
powers of organization welded together the different parts of his empire 
into one united whole. In these respects he was much in advance of his 
time. 

Who were the Jesuits ? 

"The Jesuit^' ts a "popular name for the Sociely or Cotnpany of Jesus, 
a-religious order of the Roman Catholic Churai founded in JS34- iy 
fgnafius Loyola. At this time the prestige and authority of the Papacy 
were gravely imperilled by the rapid secession of Protestant or Reformed 
churches and in this way Loyola came to be associated with what is 
called the Counter-Reformation. In 1540 he obtained the sanction of 
Pope Paul III for the new rule of the Society of Jesus. 

* “The novitiate (of a Jesuit) lasts two years and then simple vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience are taken. The normal period of train- 
ing is thirteen years. Not all Jesuits proceed to solemn profession^ which 
involves a fourth vow, of special obedience to the Pope to go on missions. 
The secular and menial ofiBces of the Society are done by lay brothers. 

“In the course of time the order spread over Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, England and Russia but in England its foothold was 
always insecure, owing to the penal laws against them and ail Catholic 
priests. Its history may be divided into three periods : namely, the rise, 
the suppression and the restoration, yiorcova, Jesuit missionaries wen 
sent to all comers of the earth and wherever they went, they carried ' 
with them learning and culture, besides the spiritual message of the 
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church. Kumerous martyrs gave up their lives'’— Abridged from Every- 
man's Entyclopaditt. •’ 

The Three Jesuit Miuioat to Akfaer'i Court 
The First Miuion, 1S80'83 

[Of Ihc first mission, the best and shortest account is Pcruschi’s ; 
out tnrther details arc supplied by Cuiman, who is mainly copied by Du 
JairtC. ^rtoli, ulio writes later and more diffusely, can only be accepted 
with caution as a supplement to the above.] 

Ahbai's attcntion was first attracted towards Christianity by the news 
ot thc_ arrival of two Jesuits in Bengal in 1576 : but he also received in- 
tormation regarding the Christian faith from an influential Portuguese 
subordinate of his own, called Peter Tavares. 

an envoy to the Fathers at Goa requesting them to send 
two of their learned men to explain to him the Gospels. 

_ The embassy arrived at Goa in 1579. The Fathers agreed to send a 
mission and the priests selected for service on the mission were Ridolfo 
AquaWva, Antonio hlonserratc, and Francis Enriquez. 

The mission started on December I3tb, 1579, accompanied by Akbar’s 
ambassador, and his interpreter. On the 18th FeWary, ij8o, Aquaviva 
reached Fathpur-Sikri where lie was most hospitably received. As the 
members of the mission limited themselves to the barest necessaries of 
lifCj they refused to accept a sum of money which was sent to them, and 
their life of self-denial greatly impressed the Emperor. Three or four 
days later they presented him with a beautifully bound copy of the Royal 
Polyjjlot Bible of Plantyn, printed in 1569-71 for Philip II of Spain. It 
was in four different lan^agcs and in seven volumes. These the 
Emperor received with great reverence, kissing each volume and lifting 
it to his head. He asked which volume contained the Gospels and on 
being told, took it up once more and kissed it. He was then presented 
with a picture of Christ and another of the Virgin— the latter being a copy 
of the S. Maria Ma^giorc at Rome— which he also kissed reverently and 
gave to his sons to kiss. He also gave orders that bis second son, Sultan 
Murad, should be instructed in the Portuguese language and good morals. 

The Emperor allowed the Fathers full liberty to preach and to make 
conversions. On matters of difficulty be bade them consult Abu-l Fazl 
and to confide their troubles to him as they would to himself. But the 
original hope of the Fathers to convert the Great Mogul was not fulfilled. 
Father Monserrate wrote in disappointment : "It may be suspected that 
Ahbar was moved to summon the Christian priests, not by any divine ins- 
piration but by a certain curiosity and excessive eagerness to hear some 

new thing, Because if this work had been of God, it could not have been 

hindered by any inconveniences or obstacles. But inasmuch as it was not 
of God, it collapsed and melted away of itself." Monserrate left for Goa 
in the summer of ijSy and Aquaviva early the following year. 

The Second Mission, 1590-91 

We hear nothing further of Akbaris intercourse with the Christians till 
1590, in which year, we are told, he began to show unmistakable signs of a 
distinct leaning towards Christianity. There was then at his court a Greek 
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sub-deacon named Leo Grimon. The Emperor took the opportunity of 
sending him to Goa with letters for the Viceroy and for the Father of the 
Society, asking for a further mission to his court A mission consisting 
of Father Leioton and Father Christopher di Vega »as sent in i jpi. But 
it came somehow to an abrupt conclusion. Possibly there was some 
difficulty about the mission accompanying Akbar to I^hmir whither the 
Emperor went in the spring of 1592. 

The Third Missian, 1595-1605 

A third embassy from Akbar arrived in 1594, beanng letters to the 
Viceroy at Goa requesting the despatch of a further mission. TTre priest 
selected by lot was Jerome Xavier, a nephew of the great St. Francis. 
With him were appointed Father Pinheiro and Brother Benedict de Goes. 
The mission was received publicly at Lahore with great honour by Akbar 
himself. Till the very last day of Akbaris life, it was fondly hoped by the 
Jesuit Fathers that the Emperor would embrace Christianity. But it was 
not to be so. 

The historical value of the Jesnit records — Dr. Vincent Smith speaks 

highly of the historical value of the Jesuit records. “ The next source 

of authentic information concerning Akbar is to be found in the writings 
of the Jesuit Fathers who tnsited and resided at his court from 1580. The 
chief merit of Von Noer’s book is that he made considerable use of the 
works of the Jesuit authors, which had become rare and were almost 
forgotten. In the seventeenth century they were highly popular and were 
printed repeatedly in most of the languages of Europe. During the 
eighteenth century and the greater part of the nineteenth they were 
overlooked by nearly all authors writing in English, and appear to have 
been wholly unknown to Elphinstone and Malleson... Failure to read the 
Jesuits has resulted in the currency of much false history. The Fathers- 
were highly educated men, trained for accurate observation and scholarly 
writing. They made excellent use of their opportunities at the Imperial 
Court, and any book which professes to treat of Akbar while ignoring the 
indispensable Jesuit testimony most necessarily be misleading 

“The Jesuit publications are so numerous that a full bibliogTapliical 
account of them would occupy a large space...A good summary is given 
by Maclagan, and the Revd. Father Hosten has added much new infor- 
mation” — Akbar, the Great Mogul, Introduction and Appendix D. 

Laurence Binyon also remaras, “. But of greater interest to us. 

perhaps, are the vivid accounts given_ by the Jesuits who stayed at 
Akbars court and sometimes accompanied him on his expeditions." 

AKBAR 

Summary 

Akbar as a conqueror. 

Akbar was the grandson of Babur and the eldest son of Humaynn. 
Babur established the Mughal Empire in India and Humayon, 
his son, held it precariously. Humayun was driven out by rival 
Afghan rulers ; he recovered his throne and died shortly after. 
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Akbar had to fight hard for the throne left by his father. He 
secured has father’s throne j and then annexed many kingdoms in a 
series of wars of conquest. At last his empire stretched from sea to 
sea. Except for the Deccan, Akbar became Uie undisputed master 
ophe whole of Northern In^a. ^Paragraph i) 

as his conquests were, Akbar was even greater 

as a ruler. 

Akbar was a great conqueror. But he was even greater as a ruler. 
As a ruler his chief achievement lay in harmonising and uniting a 
collection of various states, races and religions into a whole. His 
elaborate organisation, and srill more his policy of justice and tolera- 
tion united the conquered peoples in their loj^lty to his rule. 
Though not an Indian, he thoroughly identified himself with the con- 
quered Indian people. The new administrative system he introduced, 
the principles and practice he worked out, have been largely borrow- 
ed by the English in governing India. {Paragraph 3) 

Akbar the man. The sources of our knmUdge about Ms life and 
reign. Akbar’ s appearance and personality. 

the man is more interesting than Akbar the 
conqueror and ruler. 

The character and personality of Akbar are more interesting than 
his successes as a conqueror and raler. Bin^on proposes to give us 
‘a pen-picture of Akbar the man. Vincent Smith in his book, Akbar, 
the Great Mogul, and Abu-1 Eazl, a friend and minister of Akbar, 
in his Persian Ahbar-namah gpve us detailed accounts of the life, 
conquests and administration of Akbar. Akbar-namah is the chief 
original authority. Besides these books, there are other Indian 
accounts of the life and reign of Akbar. But the vivid accounts of 
Akbar the man, given by the Jesuit Fathers who stayed on different 
occasions at Akbar's court and sometimes followed lum on bis 
military expeditions, are of much greater interest. {Paragraph 3 ) 

Akbar’s appearance and temperament. 

Besides numerous contemporary records about Akbar’s life and 
reign, we have many portraits of the Emperor and a large number of 
miniature paintings depicting his various activities. In his prime of 
life, Akbar is strongly built j of medium height and broad-shouldered ; 
neither lean nor stout. He has a healthy wheat-coloured complexion. 
His sparkhng eyes, rather small, have long lashes. He wears 
moustaches but no beard. His full, loud voice, and quick and 
agile movements are noticeable. IVhen he laugb^ it is with his whole 
face. Owing to much riding in youth, he is a little bow-legged. 
He carries bis head a little on one side over the right shoulder. His 
nose is straight and small. There is a wart, a lucky mark, below his 
left nostril. He is kingly in appearance and is full of energy. He 
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has a violent temper ; but he takes precautions. His anger, 
though terrible, can be easily pacified. He has great curiosity and 
loves new things. His mind is as eagerly active as his body. 

{Paragraph 4) 

Though formally illiierale, Akhar had wide knowledge and a 
wonderful memory. 

It may seem strange that Akbar, the greatest emperor of the time, 
a truly cultured man Imowing history and poetry and loving religious 
discussions, was illiterate. He was unable to read and write. We 
have only one genuine signature of his (reverently attested by his 
son, Jahangir) on the fiy-leaf of a manuscript copy of the Life of 
Timur. The signature seems to have been penned with much 
difficulty. This only confirms the accepted view that Akbar was 
illiterate. But he was by no means ignorant. He had books read 
out to him aid his keen memory retained whatever he learnt through 
the ears. {Paragraph 5) 

Akbar’fl magnificent court at Fatehpur*Sikri— his 
patronage of poetry, painting, music, architecture and his 
religious toleration. 

Akbar was easily accessible to all, including foreigners. His 
court at Fatehpur'Sikii, a strange and splendid city, was crowded 
wilh Persians, Turks, Hindus and people of other races of different 
religions. To the people of Europe, ‘The Great Mogul’ seemed to' 
be a kind of fairy-tale. But the standard of dvilization attained at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, in spite of superficial differences and some barbari- 
ties, was closely similar to the contemporary civilization of Europe. 
The dazzling pomp of Akbar’s court might appear a little barbaric. 
But behind the refinements of the European courts also there 
lay concealed dirt and ugly things. Akbar patronised and encourag- 
ed poetry, music, painting and architecture. He was skilled in 
drawing and music and a worker in half-a-dozen handicrafts. If 
theological discussion and religious strife be a sign of civilization, 
they were as fierce in Akbar's court as they were in Europe. But in 
Europe people of different religious sects — the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants — burnt and killed one another and devastated 
countries, in the name of religion. In India, on the _ contrary, the 
restraining influence of Akbar and his spirit of toleration prevented 
bloodshed in religious disputes. Akbar was a great believer in 
totolion. {Paragraph d) 

yV//kkbar’s daily routine and hia way of life at court. 

(a) Ilis pttblit audience. 

Akbar used to hold audience twice a day in his red sandstone 
palace. The surroundings were splendid and picturesque. Peacocks 
sunned themselves on the roof of the verandah, elephants were 
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slowly led in the courtyard ; a cheetah in chains was held by a 
groom ; a crowd of sturdy-looking persons in dresses of fine silk and 
of various colours stood about. Akbar himself was dressed in a 
long surcoat and wore a tightly-rolled turban. A rope of big pearls 
hmig from his neck. His hearit^ to the great was proud and 
majestic ; _ to_ the humble, it was kindly and sympathetic. He 
dispensed justice with an even hand. Any subject unjustly treated 
by anybody would find a friend in the Emperor. {Paragraph 7) 

(b) Hiz prayers, meals, eotmcils, conferences and amusements. 

Akbar lived a busy life. His day was a long one and he filled it 
full with many-sided activities. He slept for three hours. He prayed 
to God four times in twenty-four hours. He ate only one mp 4 a 
day, took little meat, was fond of rice and sweetmeats and parti- 
cularly fruits. Between state councils and conferences with ministers 
and generals he inspected his elephants, horses and other animals. 
He liked greatly to watch the evolutions of his tumbler-pigeons. At 
another time he watched gladiatorial combats, or fights between 
animals. Messengers arrived from different parts of the empire and 
Akbar had to take quick decisions. Another time he would inspect 
his school of painters and jud^e their work. Or he would visit the 
workshop and foundry, and mmself turn carpenter or stone-mason, 
or smith forging a cannon with his own hands. {Paragraph S) 

(c) ms evening occupations. 

In the evenings Akbar sat among courtiers and listened to books 
read to him, or to music, or laughed at jests and stories. He would 
try to gather information about other lands from foreigners present. 
He loved religious discussions. These were continued far into the 
night. Sometimes he would shun company and spend hours in 
solitary meditation. 

Such was Akbar’s way of life at court in the intervals between 
campaigns. His campaigns always opened with a hunt on a big 
scale. {Paragraphs p-zo) 

Akbar’s character 

Conflicting estimates regarding it. 

Our information about the life and rule of Akbar is fairly 
thorough and complete. Yet opinions about the character of Akbar 
are conflicting. Many of his actions have been explained in 
opposite ways. Abu -1 Fazl, Akbar’s own historian, may have been 
partial to him. But there is no reason why the Jesuits should be 
partial to Akbar. The Jesuits hoped to convert Akbar to Christianity. 
They failed and were angry and disappointed. But apart from the 
question of religious conversion, the Jesuit Fathers ^ve on the 
whole an impartial view of Akbar’s character. {Paragraphs lz-14) 
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(b) Akbat^s ckaracftr — by nature iimph and straightforward, 
humane and land. This was the opinion of the Jesuit Fathers. 

Father Monserrate remarked that Akbar was "by nature simple 
and straightforward.” Another Jesuit Father called him “naturally 
humane and kind.” Another said that Akbar was “just to all men.” 
Monseriate’s estimate is, on the whole, correct. Akbar was, by 
nature, simple and straightforward. But in his conduct and relations 
with men, he was not always simple and straightforward. From his 
boyhood, he had been surrounded by treachery, jealousy and 
intrigue ; and he had to conceal his thoughts in self-defence. It 
surprises us that suspicion and duplicity never became permanent 
elements in his character. At the bottom of his heart he was honest 
and sincere. When he met a really honest man like Ridolfo Aquaviva, 
Akbar was naturally drawn to him by virtue of his own honest nature. 

Many of his dependants prove faithless. Being an autocrat Akbar 
bad ample powers to take vengeance. In spite of tiiese, he remained 
generous and gentle throughout his life. {Paragraphs 15-17) 

(c) A digression ; did Akbar suffer from epilepsy t 

Akbar, like Cesar, was famous for his clemency. Did Akbar, 
like Caesar, suffer from epilepsy ? The native historians are silent 
on this point Father Monserrate makes no mention of it Du 
Jarrio, the compiler of an account of Akbar’s life, based upon the 
notes and records left by the Jesuit Fathers, is the only person who 
has referred to tlus fact. The Jesuits wrote that Akbar occasionally 
suffered from fits of melancholy. It may be that Akbar was an 
epileptic. 

(d) Abbas’s inborn sense of justice and open-mindedness. Bis 
eramng for illumination and mystical experiences, 

Akbar was just to all men. This made the conquered peoples 
loyal to his rule. His justice bad not its origin in a sense of law. It 
h^ its ori^ in ‘a sort of uncorrupted innocence of the mind|, an 
inborn ( ) candour and complete freedom from prejudices. 

Akbar’s inborn sense of justice enabled him to remove the unjust 
taxes (the poll-tax and the pilgrim tax) which previous Muslim con- 
querors had imposed on the Hindus. He abolished these taxes, 
going against tradition and all his advisers. He showed favour to the 
Jesuits ; he was about to embrace Christianity. Here also he acted 
in the teeth of dangerous opposition. But what prevented him from 
being converted to Chrisaanity ? He could not be sure that one 
particular religion was true and all other religions were false. He 
was just the opposite of a b^ot. But he was not indifferent to 
religion. 

Akbar, a lover of life and a man of action, was religious-minded. 
He had a great capacity for self-questioning and a great lon^ng to 
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know the Divine Will. From boyhood he had strange mystical 
experiences and seemed to have enjoyed direct spiritual communion 
with God. On his death-bed he had lost the power of speech. 
Even then he was heard trying to utter the blessed name of God. 

Notei, Explanatiani, Referencea« ate. 

The Title — The extract is taken from a book named Akiar by 
Laurence Binyon, 6rst published in 193s. This book is dedicated by the 
writer to “William Rothenstein, a lover of India, in token of old friend- 
ship." The extract forms the opening chapter of the book with a few 
paragraphs omitted. 

Paragraph 1 

Summary— [The opening paragraph gives an account of the ancestry 
and conquests of Akbar.j Akbar was the grandson of the romantic ad- 
venturer, Babur, who inherited the small kingdom of Ferghana in Central 
Asia. He invaded India and occupied the throne of Delhi. After his 
death, his son, Humayun, ascended the throne. He was dtii'en out of 
this country by the rival Afghan rulers of -India. After years of exile, he 
was at last successful in regaining his throne. But he died soon .sifter. 
After Humayun’s death, his son, Akbar, then only a young boy, had to 
fight hard _tc establish himself as the king of Delhi. He annexed king- 
dom after Idngdom by waging one war after another. At last his empire 
stretched far and wide. He became master of all India minus the 
Deccan. 

Akbar— His full name was “Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar". 

/ajwf— joyful and happy •, undaunted by reverses of fortune ; | 

Superb — magnificent ; I Adventurer — one who seeks daring 

enterprises • soldier of fortune • I 

After his recovery of the paternal state of Ferghana, Babur made a 
dash at Samarkand. But he failed to achieve his purpose. [“For three 
years that followed, Babur lived the life of an adventurer : now an exile 
in the desert ; now marching and gaining a throne ; always je^ous • 
always buoyed vp by the hope of ultimate success ; always acting with 
energy and vigour" — (Col. G. B. Malieson’s Akbar). Binyon says : 
“This hardy soldier, this marvellous fighter, who swims every river he 
comes across, astonishes us by his singubr sensibility. A man could win 
his heart by his love of poetry.. .He would compose a few couplets as he 

rode, and his spirits revived as by magic Hts first thought in a newly 

acquired territory was to make a garden."] _ 

Babur — ^The leading facts in connection with Babur’s life may he 
briefly set forth here. Born on Feb. 4, 1483, Babur (Persian — meaning 
‘tiger’) was a descendant of Timur. He was the founder of the Mogul 
Empire in India. He succeeded his father in Ferghana (now a province 
of Russian Turkestan) when he was barely twelve. Samarkand, “the 
goal of all his dreams," was twice _ besieged by him and twice he_ lost it. 
In his contest for this coveted dty, he had lost his own kingdom, 
Ferghana. He was then a homeless wanderer for a number of yearn, 
always dreaming dreams of conquering the greater Idngdom of _ India. 
Babur attacked India and engaged the army of Sultan Ibrahim, the 
Afghan king, in the battle of Panipat in 1526. At the end of the day, 

S. P.— 6. 
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Sultan Ibrahim was defeated and killed. Babur now occupied Delhi and 
Agra. He next 'fought with and defeated Rana Sanga of hiewar at 
Khanua and the Afghan chiefs of Bengal and Bihar on the banks of the 
Ghagra. “The series of victories thus gained made him master of a ivide 
realm extending from the Oxus to the frontier of Bengal and from the 
Himalayas to Gwalior.” In 1530 Babur died in his garden-house at Agra. 

The throne — f.e., the throne of the small kingdom of Ferghana, 
pleasant ; delightful ; 1 A small... country — Ferghana, 

now a province of Soviet Turkestan in Central Asia. 

Country in the middle of Asia — a small kingdom in Central Asia ; 

Wl I Spent his life — ^passed the best part of his life • ^ 1 ^ 

I A grander throne — (i) the sovereignty of Samarkand, 
then a much-coveted and wealthy kingdom. In 1498 Babur “seized 
Samarkand, the city of his forefather, Timur, the city of his dreams. 
After a hundred days of possession he lost it. Twice later he was to 

hold it for a brief time • then he lost it for ever His great ambition 

had been to sit on Timur’s throne in Samarkand" — [Binyon). (2) The 
throne of Hindustan. The first interpretation is the better one. 

N.B. Lane-Poole, in his excellent monograph on Babur, says : “Babur 
is the link between Central Asia and India, between predatory hordes 
and imperial government, between Tamerlane and Akbar. The blood of 
the two great scourges of Asia, Chingiz and Timur, mixed in his veins, 
and to the daring and restlessness of the nomad Tartar he joined the 
culture and urbanity of the Persian. He brought the energy of the 
Mongol, the courage and capacity of the Turk, to the listless Hindu ; and 
himself a soldier of fortune and no architect of empire, he laid the first 
stone of the splendid fabric which his grandson (Akbar) achieved... 
Soldier of fortune as, he was, Babur was not less a man of fine literary 
tasie and fastidious critical perception. In Persian, the language of 
cuiuire, the Latin of Central Asia, as it is of India, he was an accom- 
plished poet, and in his native Turfci he was master of a pure and 
unafiected style alike in prose and verse.” So Binyon’s phrase, “joyous 
and superb adventurer,” is fully justified. 

£rsded—i.e., finished his adventurous career ; C*l^ 'splipPT I Swooping 
down — suddenly attacking ; coming down with the rush of a bird of 
prey” {C.O.D.)- ( si®) ssnaFsiil ^sRII ; I 

Hi-ndostan—Tii'.s was the common name for India during the pre-British 
peii'jd. Conquering there — Babur conquered India by defeating Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi in the battle of Panipat in 1526 and Rana Sanga of Cbitor 
in the battle of Khanua next year. Another big battle was fought near 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Gogra. This fully established his 
sway over North-western India as far eastward as Bengal. A great . 
dominion — a big kingdom. 

,.i .N.B. In each sentence Binyon packs incidents that were spread over 
years. In the first sentence he sums up Babur’s adventurous career of 
conquest. In the second sentence he describes the precarious career of ^ 
Humayun, the son of Babur. In the third sentence he records the 
.-■conquest of Akbar.' . , 
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fftld Mm— kept possession of this ‘great dominion’. Held l/u's 
:^reeariousfy—it^ only an insecure hold ; kept the Indian possessions of 
his father in an uncenain manner j ^ 

«ItfitPPr 1 The uncertainty of Humayun's position was due to the opposi- 
tion of his brothers, Kamran and Askari, and the enmity of Sher Shah 
and other Afghan rulers. Hamt^’un held this precariously— Id.mae.'mxi, 
Babur’s eldest son, succeeded to his father's throne in 1530. One of his 
three brothers, Kamran, was already the governor of Kabul and 
Kandahar, and Humaj-un found himself constrained to let him take the 
Punjab also. “The separation of Kamran’s dominions left Humajnin 
as king of Delhi in a difficult position because he was threatened 
on one side by the strong kingdom of Gujarat and on the other by the 
Afghan chiefs of Bihar and Bengal while he was deprived of the resources 
in men and money which Afghanistan and the Punjab could supply”. 
Humaj-un was compelled to continue fighting to retain his position in 
■upper India. Sher Khan, the bold Afghan chief of Bihar, aspired to the 
throne m Delhi. He signally defeated Humayun at Chausa on the 
Ganges in 1539. Humayun was compelled to flee for his life. As a home- 
less ivanderer, he fled to Sind and Marwar. In the midst of his misery 
Akbar was born at Umarkot on Nov. 23, 1542. Humayun fled to Persia. 
Wth the help of the Shah of Persia, Humajun took Kandahar in 1543, 
and Kabul later on. Kamran was expelled from Kabul. Humajtin reco- 
vered the throne of Delhi in July, 155s and died in January, 1536. His 
second reign lasted barely seven months.' 

Rival rulers of Afghan ra«— These were Sher Khan (who later on 
assumed the title of Shah or Sultan) and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

’IpT’f’ll I For details see notes above under Humayun. 

After years of exile — After a long and forced absence from his king- 
dom j ’fPta OTt’l I After his signal defeat at the hands 

of Sher Shah, Humayun fled westwards as a homeless wanderer and 
ultimately took refuge in Persia. For details see notes above on 
Humayun. 

He voon back his throne — Humayun regained his throne of Delhi in 
July, 1353, after defeating Sikandcr Sur, a nephew of Sher Shah, 

■’fRW'i I Only to die — ^Humayun ruled for barely seven 

months. 

Then but a boy — ^At the time of Humayun's death at Delhi, .Akbir, 
then thirteen years of age, had been ruling as governor of the Punjab 
under the atalik (guardianship) of Bairam Khan. Akbar and_ Bairam 
-were engaged in military operaflons against Sikandar Sur, a rival clai- 
mant to the throne, when news reached them about Humaynm’s accidental 
death. 

N.B. , “The formal enthronement of Akbar took place in a garden 
at K^anaur in Gurdaspur district in the Punjab. The _ throne, a plain, 

brick structure resting on a masonry platform, still easts”— K Smith. 

i.e., the throne of Delhi; Had to fight 

for his inheritance — Humayun could not consolidate his conquests, as 
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death carried him away only too soon. Akbar was formally enthroned 
at Kalanaur as Padshah or king, without, however, any definite King- 
dom of his own. ' At that moment there were two claimants to the throne, 
both nephews of the deceased Sher Shah. One was King Muhammad 
Shah Adil who w-as residing at Chunar. The other was Sikandar Shah. 
A third claimant soon raised his head. This was a Hindu named 
Hemu, the trusted minister and general of Shah Adil. In the second 
battle of Panipat (where thirty years earlier Babur had routed and slain 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi), on Nov. 5, 1556, Herou was defeated and 
beheaded by Akbar. Thus, it will be seen that Akbar had to fight hard 
to get the inheritance left by his royal father j 1*1^ 51*5113 5f9 

I (See Introduction, — Lift of Ahbar — Second battle of 

Panipat etc.). 

lit secured it — Akbar got back his inheritance from the possession of 
his rivals by the force of arms. In fact, he had to fight everj' inch of his 
ground. ' 

Piece byfiece kingdom— US. Here Binyon speaks of the military 

conquests of Akbar. These conquests were made one after the other. After 
his victory at Panipat Akbar occupied Gwalior, Ajmer and Jaunpur (1559). 
He conquered Malwa in 1561. He then turned his attention to Kajputana. 
Raja Bchari Mall of Amber (Jaipur) submitted to Akbar who married 
the Raja's daughter. The Rana of Mewar resisted. After a hard 
struggle, Akbar occupied Chitor, the capital of Mewar. Tlie rulers of 
Bikaner and Jaisalnier gave their daughters in marriage to the victor. 
But Rana Pratap of Mewar stood firm in maintaining ilic independence of 
Mewar. The strong fortresses of Ranthambor and Kalanjar opened their 
gates to Akbar. The other provinces conquered were Gujarat (1572), 
Bengal and Bihar (i576), Kashmir (1586), Sind (1590-91) and Orissa 
(1592). Thus Akbar extended bis.conqucsts ns far as the Arabian Sea 
on the west and the Bay of Bengal on the east • 3fn 3j=PI iltrenil ?l*il I 
Annexed— subjagatci ; added j ^ ^ I Inces- 

sant— unintcmpled ; tlNstt I Series of ivan— succession of wars j 
.5^3)51 The countries surrounding his frontiers — tlie countries border- 
ing on all sides of his kingdom ; 4141* CTT’RJi I 

Stretched from sea to extended from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea. [“Akbar's aim was to rule from sea to sea” — Binyon^ 

opF ’*Ri »i^af5fe vWra fit!® ist®! I 

Except for that. India — ^Akbar attempted to extend his imperial 

sway o\'cr Southern India, called the Deccan. But his object mostly 
failed. Only Ahmednagar, Bcrar and Kliandcsh in the Deccan were 
added to Akbar’s empire. The powerful kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golconda maintained their independence. 

He secured it. master of India — Expl. Laurence Binyon is 

speaking of Akbar’s military conquests. After the death of his 
father, Humayun, young Akbar had to fight hard against powerful 
rivals for the throne of Delhi. He won his father's throne and 
rfionsolidated his power. By inheritance he got a small territoiy. Then 
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he began his conquests. In an almost endless series of wars, he con- 
quered gradually the neighbouring kingdoms. Thus he became the 
master of a vast empire extending from the Arabian Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal. He ruled over all India with the exception of the Deccan. 
[Add notes on an almost incessant series of wars and the Deccan.] 
N.B. Here Binyon refers to Akbar’s achievement as conqueror. 
Grammar, ^—Adventure (n.) • adventurous (adj.). Throne (n.) ; 
enthrone, dethrone (v.). Series (n.) j serial (adj,). 

'»tf^ cHiai i ^ rra- 

■aftirttl ^ UI«t6 sgSTfil’I cwa lutsppf ’ft?K I TO 'art! 

•iffi? (Stlif ftt^pFT TOST 1 

(^tsrtt^sre) Pt^flPI .!Rrfilt®!jllBilBr<ITO5ri 

*t?t? 'IJ? «ll«<t'c5 4^ 91^ 1*1151 'SRCTO »tPP?511 

^ 511 TOt Mnci.’ljittli'ifti »B 1%f5r itiffiitr 

ftis 'uifenu to! 415(5 ^ 51 1 cisiinr 5it^pra ^ utrira 
I 4esii(s4U Mi'© -ffipfti ^*s 41511*? ( ^ *pfir5 51 1 

fefi ^ Mi® *?tsi ; 'illt MCs ^t1 'Mf^silu 5J5 ©Isnl ITCI 4l5U 

itntra ^tit« sKirtit Blfifrori n p-Mi'i 'Sw iip? f«(i ^ atsfr^s? =51511 1” 

ViRPICI 4t5t5 IWW 5I^31-=to 'ttre 5^ I ‘Itfrw ltd =51^’" 

«t5ra5 l15f ln>f 51^ feRr 1131 slrsic^s 5^ I 

Paragraph Z 

Summary — Akbar's achievement as ruler was greater than his 
achievement as conqueror. As a ruler he united this collection of differ- 
ent states, different races and different religions into_ a whole. He es- 
tablished unity in his empire by his efficient organisation and even more 
by his steady policy of conciliation and toleration. Much of his adminis- 
trative system had permanent value. The English borrowed many 
features of this system and adopted them into their Indian administration. 

Achieve>nent—\soTk j feat ; ffe? I Such was fo«yK«rtir— When 

Akbar was crowned king after Humayun's death, he had no possession 
worth the name. But by dint of his own energy and milita^ skill he 
made himself master of the whole of Northern Inffia. This was his 
remarkable work as a conqueror. 

Greater achievement— gsesxtx work ; nobler accomplishment ; 1555 
I As a ruler— ^ an administrator ; *111^ I51lt5 I Weld—i.e., unite 
together ; epfPFI*! *551 I Collection— ; nS I 

kingdoms ; 5lWPI1jfl 1 Akbar's empire in- 

cluded Turks, Mongols, Afghans, Rajputs and others. Helicons— ccecAs ; 
faiths 5 l4J11]f 1 In Akbar’s empires, there were many religions, e.g., 
Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity. Tnio a 
whole — into one homogeneous unit. 
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Sts greater achievement, into a whole — Expl. Laurence- 

Binyon here describes Akbar’s work as a ruler. Akbar was a' great 
conqueror. He conquered the whole of Northern India. He waa 
even greater as a ruler than as a conqueror. He gave unity to his- 
vast empire containing various states, various races, w’s., Turks, 
Afghans, Indians, and various religions, ms., Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Islam. He succeeded in creating a uniform system of government 
in all parts of the empire and a common feeling of loyalty to Idmself. 
No previous Muslim conqueror bad succeeded in establishing this 
unity. 

N.B. The greatest merit of Akbar as a ruler lies in his holding 
the .scales of justice even. He made no distinction between the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans in ruling his vast empire. V. Smith 
says, “At an early age he perceived the political necessity that the 
padshah should be the impartial sovereign of all his subjects, irres- 
pective of creed.” 

AccompHslud—axneA out • Jltfe l Elaborate — ‘Carefully or 

minutely worked out" (C.O.D.) • j I Organisation— system 

with an orderly structure j 1 Extraordinary — unparalleled •, 

I Genius — “natural ability, special mental endowments” (C.O.D.) ; 
'■iohPmi I Detail— mmie particulars ; 1 Still more 

— i.e., not only this carefully worked out system but even more something 
else (namely, “settled policy”). Settled polity-system or plan delibe- 
rately drawn up .and strictly followed ; iPPf-'flt® I The fixed 

political principle followed hy the emperor, Akbaq was that of toleration 
and conciliation. (“The most original of his ideas consisted in the 
recognition and practical acknowledgment of the principles that Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans should be considered eligible for the highest 
offices in the state, ciril or military and that the adherents of ever)' creed 
should have complete liberty to worship God after their own fashions" 
—V. Smith. 

Persuaded— exssmvxxA ; induced ; ftvfi sinl^slk't I Subjects — dififerent 
peoples governed by him ; 1 Justice — just conduct ■ fairness ; 

I 

It was accomplished etc. — vis., the unification of the diverse elements 
in his empire. (On this point Col. Mallcson observes : “Akbaris great 

idea was the union of all India under one head. To accomplish such 

a union it was necessary, first, to conquer- secondly, to respect all 
consciences and all methods of worshipping the Almighty.. ....Instead of 

the formula ‘there is but one God, and Muhammad in his Prophet, 

he adopted the revised version ; ‘there is but one God and Akbar is his 

vicegerent on earth’ ( ^ ’ll ) His object was to 

bring together, to conciliate, to cement, to introduce a principle wlii^ 
should produce a community of interests among all his subjects. The 
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germ of that principle he found in the alteration of the Mussulman 
profession of faith above stated.”] 

It lUas accomplished by elaborate organisation— Akhar had an extra- 
On this Vincent Smith writes in his Ahbar, 
the Great Mogul : "Akbar's genius for organisation and his rare capacity 
for mastering the sninuie Retails of anjf subject enabled him to effect 
practical improvements in the administration of his household and 
harem, as well as in the external departments of his government. He 
kept a watchful eye over everybody and everything.” 

It was accomplished. of their ruler — Expl. Binyon notes 

Akbar’s great achievement as a ruler. Akbar succeeded in establish- 
ing unity among the_ peoples of different races and religions inhabiting 
his vast empire. Binyon now explains how Akbar succeeded in this 
difficult task. Akbar’s success in giving unity to his empire was due 
partly to his system of thorough organisation. In a greater degree it 
was due to his steady policy of conciliation and toleration. Akbar was 
a marvellous organizer 3 he had an uncommon capacity for looking 
personally into minute particulars of government in all parts of his 
dominion. Nothing could escape his watchful eye. Again Akbar 
condlialed the conquered peoples and extended his toleration to his 
subjects following different religions. His subjects, conquerors and 
conquered, Muslim and Hindu, were all convinced that they would 
get equal justice from him. Thus, Akbar won the loyalty of all. This 
common loyalty was based on the justice of Akbar and it was the 
firmest bond of his empire. 

[Add notes on elaborate organisation ; extraordinary genius for 
detail and still more by the settled policyi\ 

Akbar's conw/f/ww— Akbar’s ideas in respect of the principles of 
government' and the administrative system ; '«il4sW4 t55t<rtsl ^ •Itil'tt 1 
New — novel ; 'ql«'i^ I ... 

Asiatic conquerors — f.«., conquerors who were Asiatics, e.g., Timur, 
Babur, or the Afghan Sultans of 0elhi. 

N. 6 . ' Binyon observes that Akbar’s ideas as regards the principles 
of Government or the system of administration were new. The Sultans 
of Delhi, who had preceded him, had followed completely different ideas. 
They had always drawn a line of distinction between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans. The Hindus were compelled to pay the much-hated 
fisiya or poll-tax. They bad no freedom to worship their gods after their 
fashions. But Ahbar realised for the first time that this system of govern- 
ment would not be able to make his empire firm and united. So at an 
early age he abolished the poll-tax. He allowed Hindus as well as 
Mahomedans to hold the highest offices in the state. He also allowed 
complete liberty to all non-Mahomedans to worship according to their 
respective creeds. All these characteristics made his government entirely 
different from the governments of other Asiatic conquerors. 

Akbar's conceptions had conquered — Expl. Binyon 

. describes the chief merit of Akbar as a ruler. Akbar was great as a 
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conqueror and he was even greater as a ruler. He says that Akbar’s 
ideas_ of government were entirely new in comparison with the 
principles of government followed by previous Muslim rulers of India. 
So long the Afghan Sultans (also the Turks, Babur and Hum iyun) 
had followed a policy of discrimination between the conquering 
Muslims and the conquered non-Muslims. The Hindus had to pay 
a rnuch-hated poll-tax ; they were not allowed to practise publicly 
their religion ; neither were they allowed to hold lugh offices in the 
state. Afcbar did not follow this unjust policy of discrimination 
against tl^e Indian people. Akbar had no Indian blood in his veins ; 
still he looked upon himself as an Indian and gave the Indian 
people justice and good government. He conciliated the conquered 
Indian people and gave equal rights to his subjects of all religions. 
He abolished the poll-tax ; granted the Hindus freedom to perform 
reli^ous rites in public ; and allowed them to hold high offices in 
the state. Akbar was the first to introduce new ideas of justice, 
conciliation and toleration in the system of government followed by 
previous Muslim rulers and conquerors of India. 

[Add notes on Akbar’s catietpHons aiui Asiatic conquerors^ 

Though a yarrtjg/xr—though Akbar was a foreigner by birth and had 
no Indian blood in his veins ; I 

[Vincent Smith observes : Akbar was a foreigner in India. He had 
not a drop of Indian blood in his veins. On the father’s side he was a 

direct descendant in the seventh generation from Tamerlane, the 

great .A.mir Timur, a Central Asian Turk. He was descended through 
Babur’s mother, the daughter of Yunus Khan, Grand Khan of the 
Mongols, from Chagatai, the second son of Chingiz Khan, the Mongol 

‘scourge of Asia' in the thirteenth century Akbar was much more a 

Turk than a Mongol or Mogul, and his mother was a Persian." 

Binyon remarks : “...Akbar had Turkish, Mongol and Persian blood 
in his veins. On his father's side he was seventh in descent from Timur 
(Tamerlane) • through the mother of Babur he was descended from 

Jinghiz Khan He could never wholly discard that military tradition, 

and retained some of its ferocious observances. And yet his conquests 
were different in kind, ffiiving •aion ffindostan, he was resolved to become 
Indian^ to belong wholly to India which drew him on as if by some secret 
and unconscious affinity."] 

Identified associated himself ; I 

(See quotation from Binyon, supra.) 

Though a foreigner.. .conquered — Expl. Binyon discusses 
the great merit of Akbar as a ruler. Akbar was of foreign origin. He 
had not a drop of Indian blood in his veins. On the contrary, Akbar 
had Turkish, M mgol and Persian blood in his veins. On the father’s 
■ side he was a direct descendant in the seventh generation from 
Timur, the Turk. Through the mother of Babur be was descended 
from Jinghiz Khan, the Mongol, the notorious ‘scourge of Asia. 
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. Alcbar’s mother was a Persian. But after his conquest of India, 
Akbar was resolved to become Indian, to belong wholly to India. He 
•completely assodated himself with the interests of his subjects. This 
naturally gave him insight into the problem of governing India in an 
efficient and humane manner. 

Much of Wt ^'sUm—'th.'R reference is to AkbaPs organization of 
'official service, hjs imnroved system for the assessment and collection 
of revenue, his principle of toleration and good and equal laws for all. 
’“Thev were the principles by_ accepting which his Western successors 
(r.e., the English) maintain it at the present day" {Col. Mallesori). 
Permanent — ; enduring ; | Akharis administrative system 

■endured even after his death. It even survived the fail of the Mogul 
empire. Prindbles ani fracHce — rules of administmtion and their 

methods of execution j "il^ '8 I Worked', out — evolved and 
introduced; ffis minhters — especially.Raja TodarlMall. "an 

•unrivalled revenue expert" ' Another ministerhwas Abu-1 Fazl, 

Akhar's friend and historian. ’ 

The brindfifet and br/ttfice tie . — Vincent Smith savs that the English 
conquerors of India “graduallv adooted the princioal features of his 
■{Akhar’sl svstem in the important deoartment concerned with the assess- 
ment of the land r*v<nue. or crown share of the agricultural produce, 
'known in Indian official language as the Settlement D»oirtmenL In 
several -nrovine.es of the existing Indian cmoir* the brintxiU and bracftee 
of the Settlement Denartment are essenti.nllv the same as those ivnried 
out Akbar and ht\ m''nfxfer(. The structure of the_ bureaucratic 
•framework of government also still shows raanv traces of his handiwork. 

His institunons. therefore, .are in some deg ree ffi e foundation of the 

system of administration non- in ooerarion." ^ 

Xorgf/v— mostly • ^ Adopted »»fa— introduced into ; 

assimilated into ; 5t5<| s5>lUg I 

And mti'k of his mfew EnvUth svsfem of tovernment — ^Expl. 

Binvon describes the enduring and permanent character of Akhar's 
administrative svstem. Akhar’s revenue svstem was carefullv built 
up bv him and his able minister, Todar Mall. The svstem of raising 
-revenue, introduced bv Akbar, rvas a sound one. His revenue svstem 
was not wholly abolished after the faH of the Mogul empire. Matty 
other features of his administrative system — his nrinciples and oi^- 
■tice of conciliation and toleration — were also retained. The English 
connn“rors of India largely borrowed these valnahle features and 
introduced them in the svstem of administration of this country. ! 

Oremnur, ets . — Achiennnenf (noun) ; aehfmt (v.). Pace (noun) ; 
racial (adi.l. Wfl*— used as a noun here. Elaborate (adi.) ; also used 
as a verb . elaboration (n.). flrnikr— abstract noun, also used as a 
common noun ; «.g., ‘He is a genius’. 

gwtsnrtv— %sr^8 ' . ' » l >a^ HtJfssgrt ftfef 

Sutift, 'S!?tPw •iiv 'wa wed 
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^ ^l^ls laii'ss I ^ ^ ^ Ji^lg 

’Pra "S^RitR ®RT9 issf^l fel I 'Siiil wt’ft®- 

’'rt<¥®3 ^ w awfn ®Rtmi 

nmTf ®t?f%u W I .iif^ '*rtTO!? iret« 

( ^ <ft9'lt«i«i ) ^ Iwfipt I fejir fifes Stsl^c^ JRSr '51t»pttw ^ 

5Ffi5l c^fertfe^T'T I «Rts «ri3iir-»ral3a ^ ^jcf i fsfi 's 

’i&’PR ^1 'SFifl® qtf^? 's 5FfiF»f^3 ) Nfermi^. 

5CT »lfi?IC‘1 I 

Page 36 
Paragraph 3 

Summary — Akbar the man is even more interesting than Akbar the 
conqueror and ruler. Uinjron’s sketch is chiefly concerned ivith Akbar 
the man. A complete history of his conquest and administration has- 
been given in yincent Smith’s Akbar the Great Mogul. But the chief 
original authority is the Akbar-namah in Persian by Akbaris friend and. 
minister, Abu-1 Fazl. There are some other Indian histories. The Jesuit 
priests who stayed at Akbar’s court, have left vivid accounts of Akbar 
the man. 

Yet — in spite of what has been said before. Achievemetiis — great 
deeds |_ _ 7irtfW«/n*</— surpassed ; I In interest 

— in point of exciting curiosity. By the mast histiseljt—i.e., by Akbar the- 
man as distinguished from Akbar the conqueror or the ruler. 

/"iv/rotV— -picture j that is, a vivid description of what Akbar was 
like ; fe ; sfiaft^ I Of the »;a«— of Akbar as an individual with his 
personal appearance, habits, character and personality, etc. ; 
'siWtS^ I Rather. doings— ant not an account of his deeds as con- 

queror and ruler. Be most concerned— samam most busy j fi5?W 

Yet Akbar’s achievements most concerned — ExpL 

After noting the merits of Akbar as a conqueror and as a ruler,. 
Binyon refers to Akbar as a man. Akbar was great as a conqueror. 
He conquered the whole of India with the exception of the Deccan. 
He was even greater as a ruler. He established unity. With his 
elaborate organisation and settled policy of conciliation and tolera- 
tion, he bound together in one united whole the peoples of different- 
races, religions and territories of his Indian empire. Still Akbar the 
man is more interesting than his own work as a conqueror and as a- 
ruler. So in his book, Binyon proposes chiefly to describe Akbar 
the man, rather than the story of his achievements. He will tell us 
much about Akbar ‘s appearance, habits, character and personality. 

[Add notes on the portrait of the man and the story of his doings,]. 

/•«// complete account; ’Ijf {TO*! I Admimslration-mh-,. 
government ; I Mr. Vincent SmSli’s Akbar, etc. — Vincent A. Smith 
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was an Jt. A. of the Dublin and Oi^ford Universities. He was a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and ol the Indian Civil Service. He served 
for many years in various eai-acitics in India and was an historian o£ 
eminence. He viote a histoiy of India in the light of modern researches. 
Resides other hr oks he wrote Akbar the Great Mogul, published in I9I7> 
based on a close study ol a huge mass of original documents, andent 
coins and paintings. Rinyon’s Ahbat, first published in 1932, drew 
freely on this great work. 

Curiously unjust to its /(era— strangely unfair to Akbar ; 

I [For instance, Vincent Smith charges Akbar 
with treachery and hypocrisy in his dealings with the Jesuit priests invited 
by him to his court. Also he suggests that Akbar’s humanity was often 
a matter of expediency.] 

N.B. Vincent Smith, a bureaucrat, suffers from a lack of sympathy 
with Akbar’s character, and so is sometimes strangely unjust to Akbar. 
Binyon, a poet, is more sympathetic and gives a more correct estimate of 
Akbar’s complex character. 

Abu -1 Fail, a favourite and a couilicr, writes of his imperial master 
jn an excessively admiring vein. Rut Radaoni, a court historian of Akbar 
iri his Tariha-i-ISaiiacni, makes much hostile and prejudiced criticism of 
his master. The book was for this reason kept concealed during the 
Emperor’s life-time. It could not be published until after Jahangir’s 
accession. 

CbZ/fci’M'— gathered j I Fnff— huge j | Amount— 

quantity j | 5 o//rf— sound • weighty j rfilRiJli Information— itxxs j. 
^1 In whieh,.jolid fn/oma/ron— Whatever may be the faults of 
Vincent Smith’s book, it contains a huge mass of weighty facts. Chief— 
main;«tirri Ort^na/— first-hand ; I book “consi- 

dered to settle a question” {C.O.D.) j dPtlft? I A ibar-namah— or 
History of Akbar, written in Persian by Abul-Fail, Akbar’s great friend 
nnd minister. It may be '‘trc.atcd as the foundation for a history of 
Akbar’s reign” (K. Smith), It was translated into English by Henry 
Beveridge, l.C.S. 

N.B. About Abu-I Fail’s Ahbar-namak, Binyon remarks elsewhere ; 
“It is true that he (AUl-l Fail) is a tedious writer. It is often a little 
difficult to disengage the facts recorded in the Akbar-namah, so 
overgrown arc they with Persian flowers of speech ; still the facts are 
there.” 

Abul T^or/— Abu -1 Fail and his elder brother, Faisi, Akbar’s court poet, 
were the sons of a Shaikh of Arab descent. Shaikh Mubarak. Shaikh 
Mubarak possessed an cnquiriiig mind .ind great genius. Hegave his 
ebiidren a good education. Abu -1 Fail was born near Agra in 1^51. He, 
along with his brother, Faiii, profited from the liberal leaching of his 
father. Ahu -1 Fail w,is a profound scholar, widely tcad in almost 
all subjects. In 1574, he joined Akbar’s court. Abu -1 Far.! wrote 
Akbari, a statistical survey ol Akbar’s empire. He suggested reforms in 
the land and revenue systems. He drew up the code caWtd Din-i-llahi 
or the Divine Faith. The essence of the code consisted in the 
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acknowledgment of one God and of Akbar as his Khalifah, or vicegerent 
on earth. _ He used to take part in discussions on religion, held every 
Thursday in the Ibadat-Khana where doctors of various religions used 
to meet. He had high intellectual gifts. In l6oe he was murdered by Bit 
Singh, a Rajput chieftain, at the instigation of Prince Salim, Akbai's son. 

[Vincent Smith says, "He resembl^ Francis Bacon in combining 
extraordinary mental powers and capacity for work with the servility m 
an ambitious courtier". The_ Jesuit Monscrrate who knew him intimately, 
had no hesitation in declaring that Abu-I Fazl easily surpassed all his 
contemppraiies in acuteness of intellect. But Badaoni calls him ‘'officious, 
timeserving, openly faithless, continually studying the emperor’s whims, 
a flatterer beyond all bounds’’.] 

nere are other Indian histories— accounts of Akbar’s life and 
government were written by the Mahomedan writers of the day in Persian. 
Of them the principal ones were : Tarihh-i- Badaoni by Abdul Kadic 
Badaoni, — a hostile criticism of Akbar, kept concealed in the Emperor’s 
lifetime and published after Jahangir’s accession j Tabakat-i Akbari, a 
history of India coming down to the 39th year of Akbar's reign, by 
Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad ; Tarikh-i Firiskta, a general history of 
India, by Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, surnamcd Firishta, born about 
1570 A.u. 

Of greater interest to ns— Binyon is interested to a greater extent in 
Akbar the man. So the graphic accounts of Akbar the man left by the 
Jesuits are more interesting to him than Vincent Smith’s history and the 
Indian histories about Akbar's life and reign. 

Fim'd awwa/f— life-like (clear and vigorous) descriptions ; 1 

The Jesuits — members of the Society of Jesus, a Roman Catholic religious 
order, founded in 1539 by Ignatius Loyola. Three Jesuit missions came 
to Akbar’s court — the first mission in 1580, the second mission in 1590 
and the third mission in 1 595. The Jesuits — the Jesuit priests, namely. 
Father Anthony Monscrrate, S. J. (who wrote in Latin Mongoiitae Lega- 
tioiiis Commenlarius) ; Giovanni Battista Pcruschi (who wrote in Italian 
a smill tract entitled Information del Regno e State del gran Re de 
Mogor) ; Father Daniel Bartoli, S. J. (who compiled in Italian a book 
named Missione al gran Mogor del Padre Ridotfo Aguavivd) •, Father 
Pierre du Jarric of Toulouse (who wrote in French a bimk with a long 
title). 

[ Of all these books Vincent Smith gives the greatest credit to 
Monserrate’s account. “The Fathers were highly educated men, trained 
for accurate observation and scholarly writing. They made excellent 
use of their opportunities at the imperial court, and any book which 
professes to treat of Akbar while ignoring the indispensable Jesuit testi- 
mony must necessarily be misleading. The long-lost and recently 
recovered work by Father Monserrate, entitled Mongoheae legattonss 
Commenlarius (1582) is an authority of the highest credit ana impor- 
tance”.] N.B. Abu -1 Fazl’s Akbar-namah and Ain-i'Akbari, other Indian 
histories written in Persian and the records of the Jesuit missions are the 
im poita nt original authorities for theTiistory-of Akbar’s life and reign. 

^ IV/io^taved court— Sea Introduction, under Jesuit Missions. 

Accompanied Aim etc.— Some oi these JesuitJ Fathers, in the hope of 
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converting Akbar to Christianity, became jh? Emperor's intimate friends. 
Two of them accompanied Akbar in his military expeditions ; for 
instance, Father Monsmate accompanied Akbar in ins Kabul campaign 
in 1581 and Father Xavier accompanied him in the Deccan expedition 
in iboo. 

Bui o/gnatef itiferesHo us...on Ais es^editioas — Expl. Binyoir 
points out the chief sources of information on the reign of Akbar. 
Vincent Smith’s hie of Akbar contains a large mass of information. 
But the chief original authority is Ahu-l Fazl’s Akbar-namah. There 
are also other histories of the reign written by Muslim writers. But 
Binyon is more interested in Akbar the man with his various sterling 
virtues than in Akbar the conqueror and ruler. The most relkble 
and vivid accounts of Akbar’s personal life were given by the learned 
Jesuit Fathers. The Jesuit Fathers were highly educated men and 
trained for accurate observation. They visited Akbar’s court on 
three different occasions at the Emperor’s own request. Two of them 
at leas^ namely, Father Monserrate and Father Xavier, became very 
intimate with Akbar. Father Monserrate accompanied him in his 
Kabul expedition and Father Xavier in his Deccan expedition. 

[Add a note on Jesuitsl\ 

Grammar, etc.— dfw/'— adv., modifjing ‘concerned’. Unjusi (adj.) ; 
ittjusiict (n.). Solid (adj.) ; solidity (n.). Solidify (v.). 

^ fesMcIS fisl OifSiC® C5|ta riftpi flJltH -sit^ 
ipra ^-^*1 ftwnw I , 

^tPRrt 'Smw ^’J'5 *11 fr"! I diRt? 'S “tppt. 

rr^lTO‘1 Vincent Smith rrtRHtl Akbar, tht Croat Mogul Jtpnt 

* 15 ! I ’iftl wh 5it^ «!Rt ( j qtaws c?t«rfe 

Rrt*tfS fiR!5PFa«tPr ^ifRtsl >!lt aJCf 1 

« elrilllw 1 5l>5l 1 1%^ CI[-3R Jesuit it^f- 

'Slt’p^csa 'RRtra ■vRt'ii ost Jifl® 

"tint's*!, 'SRtora 1^11^ ^1^ OIW '*tR4'4s |. 

Paragraph 4 

Summary — All these records of Akbar’s life present Hm viridly 
before our eyes. Besides the minute and complete accounts of his daily 
life and great deeds, there are many pictures and paintings of Akbm. 
They, too, give us a vivid picture of him. In his prime of life he is 
strongly built, muscular and of moderate height. He has a healthy 
complexion, the colour of ripe wheat. His small, sparkling eyes have 
long lashes. He wears moustaches but no beard. He has a loud and 
full voice. His movements are quick. He carries his head slightly on 
one side over the right shoulder. His nose is straight and small. Below 
the left nostril he has a watt. He looks every inch a king. He is 
energetic and quick-tempered. His anger is terrible but he can be. 
easily pacified. He has a burning curiosity for new things. His mind is. 
as aaive as his body. 
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N.B. This paragraph is very iatcrcsling. Binyon has borrowed the 
■details of this description from' contemporary records and pictures. Wth 
a few strokes of his pen Binyon has called up before our eyes the full 
dgure of Akbar, with his physical and mental features clearly outlined. 

remarkably; strikingly - | Eminent— . 

•well-known • «illtg I Plainly— \nmStY ; I 5e/— placed ; i 

Actual— reA ; nfS'-t I appearance ; i “mental 

faculty forming images of external objects not present to the senses” 
i(C.O,ZJ.) j 45i"(i-llV I 

Hardly any one in our imagination — Expl. Here Binyon 

points out that much first-hand information is available regarding 
Akbar as a man. Many other great men distinguished themselves 
in history. The records of their deeds may be available. But the 
(details of their personal lives and characters are not always available 
in sufiScient quantity. In Akbar’s catje, however, there is no such 
lack of information. Akbar’s full-length picture seems to be present 
before our eyes ; his appearance is called up vividly in our imagina- 
tion. This is because we have the detailed records of his daily life 
and deeds. Also we have many portraits and a large number of 
■small paintings of him. Though Akbar lived a long time ago, he 
•does not seem unreal or far-off to ns. The details available from 
historical records, portraits and pamtings give us a life-like image of 
the man. 

N-B. In the first hvo paragraphs, omitted from the text here, 
Binyon especially brings out this particular point about Abkaris life. 
“But in Akbar, one of the world’s great conquerors, there is some- 
thing which spontaneously rejects the legendary. It is true that his 
historians have dutifully made some little attempts to surround him 
with a superhuman glory.. ...'.the man himself shook off such fetters 
with impatience. Not that he had no appetite for glory ; far from 
it. But the reality, he would have felt, sufficed"— 

complete j full ; I Eecords—iccovaiis ; I His 
.daily life — A complete picture of Akbar’s daily life and his work has 
been given by Abu-1 FazI in his Akbar-stamah and by Fathers Monser- 
rate and Xavier in their lively accounts ; 'll?!?! I Achieve- 
ments— geeaX deeds ; I CnrruJara/'erf— confirmed j rpi(^ ?^rat5 1 

Numerous portraits— raavy pictures ; fe I 

N.B. Many of these pictures and paintings are in the British Museum 
and India Office, etc., London. 

A long series— i.e., a long succession ; Er’1 1 Small paintings— 
i.e., miniatures ; fe I Very many— a large number. In England— 
Aa., in the British Museum and India Office, etc., .London. Manifold— 
numerous ; ’tq 1 Activities— 1 ' Vividly— a life-like 
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manner ; | drawn ; painted ; 1 b^ ^StCg I N.B. 

“Through these artists we see, at any rate, Alchar as he lived, hunted, 
■prayed ; and all his surroundings” — Sinyon. 

Prime of ftjft— state of highest perfection of life ; full-grown man- 
hood • <’ 1 ^ ; <!_< cqlg^^llcj I PPe have of Akbar 

in full-grown manhood is graphically represented in these pictures. 
“We get a life-like image of him. We may think that he is present before 
us in flesh and blood. [N.B. It may be noted here that the description 
given here by Binyon Mows almost word for word that given by Vincent 
Smith in his Akiar, i/te Great Mogul, Chapter XII, p. 333. et sej.] 

Compact — closely packed together ; I Compact of frame—oi 

•sturdy physique • a strongly built body • ^^3 oi? I 

[“Akbar, as seen in middle life, was a man of moderate stature 

•neither too slight nor too stout, broad-chested, narrow-waisted and lone- 
armed”— f'. Smith. ] ' 

Muscular — having well-developed muscles • strong . I Rather 

•burly — a bit corpulent ; 1 Moderate stature — average height, 

["perhaps five feet seven inches in height” — Smith.l 

Sroad-shottldered—vAth his shoulder bro-rd ; | Neither lean 

nor stout — neither very thin nor very fat. [‘‘nmlher too slight nor too 
stout"- 5 ««yAi 

HealtlQ' rtwyi/tvfan— colour indicating health; Rl’?pca^ ^^1 The 
colour. .....suheat — When wheat is ripe, it has a dark yellow colour ; 

Akbar's complexion resembled it. It suggested vigorous health. [“His 
complexion, sometimes described by the Indian terra ‘wheat-coloured’, 
was dark rather than fair" — Smithi\ 

Eyes — The smallness of the eyes indicates the Mongolian blood in 
his veins. Lashes — long hair protecting the eyes ; vpqitlfe' I Sparkle — 

darzle ; glow ; fe&S 1 lAke the sun — like the crests of ripples 

touched and made radiant by the rays of the sun. [The comparison is 
an echo of Monserrate's Latin description in his Commentarius ; it 

means ‘vibrant like the sea in sunshine’.] He -Mars moustaches beard 

— [“His face was clean shaven, except for a small, closely trimmed 
moustache worn in the fashion adopted by young Turks on the verge of 
manhood” — Smitlil\ 

Loud—oi a full volume j ^ I Full—rvda. [“His very loud voice 

was credited with a peculiar richness”— When he laughs 

■whole /nr«— This shows that it was always a hearty laugh, suggestive 
■of frankness. Mosiesnenfs—movemeats of the body. Qansf— agile ; 

•|spa I Hnui-legged—hsnxAy ; ’ISfvR | Though frenn bow-legged— 

Owing to a great deal of riding in youth and keeping the legs hard 
■on stirrups, he w-as a bit' bandy-legged. [“His legs were slightly 
bowed inwards from the effect of much riding in boyhood, and 
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wnen wallang he slightly dragged the left leg, as if^he were lame,, 
although the limb was sound” — Smit/i.] Carries— leans ; 

I liiile — slightly ; ’IWISW’I I He carries...,.xighi shoulder— 
[Binyon may have gathered this piece of information from a picture of 
Akbar in his middle age, printed in Vincent Smith’s Aklary the Great 
Mogul, p. 422.1 

striking ; high; Beak—s, bird’s hooked bill; 

*11^ aquiline nose is often regarded as a sign of high intelli- 

genc e and determined character.) Nostrils — openings in the nose ; 
*?PiRai I Wide — broad ; et^ I Mobile — ^moving with excitement of 
feeling ; 1 Wart — “small hardish excrescence on sldn caused 

by abnormal growth of papillae” (CO.Zl.) ; 'Slftsi | [“The nose was of 
moderate size, rather short, with a bony prominence in the middle, and 

nostrils dilated as if with anger”— 5 »aV^J Thought to be appearance 

— considered by people as beautiful to look at. [“was considered to be a 
lucky mark"— (hmrM). Akbar’s son, Jahangir, wrote that “a fleshy 

waTt...which appeared exceedingly beautiful it was a sign of 

immense riches and incre.'ising prosperity.”] 

Whatever assemblage of men — whatever gathering of people • CT-CSfH 
epWER *11 I Recognisably — ^unmistakably • fsffisiHECvi 1 The king 

— the person possessing royal and majestic appearance. [“His whole mien 
was in such perfect accord iritli the ideal of kingly dignity that any body, 
even at the first glance, would recognise him as a king,” (Smilh) based 
on Jahangir’s account.] In v)haiever...ihe king— hmyoa points out 
Akbar’s majestic features and personality. He might get mixed up in a 
company of common men. But he would be recognised beyond doubt as 
one possessing kingly dignity and appearance. [“In bis actions and 
movements (he) was not like the people of the world, and the glory of 
God manifested itself in bim”—fahangir.] 

In whatever assemblage of men.-.the king — Expl. In 
these words Binyon sums up his flnal impression as regards the 
personal appearance of Akbar. He might be among men of high 
birth and rank, or he might be among humbler people. In whatever 
company he was, Akbar was always royal and majestic in appearance. 
It was clear tiiat he was the king, the chief of men. Nobody could 
fail to notice it. 

[Add notes on whatever assemblage of men and recognisably^ 

Radiates— I Energy— Wit and activity • 
etf't’lfe I He radiates energj'—Oxbtt people seated by his side would be 
Inspired by Ids energy. 

His temper. Akbar’s habitual disposition of mjnd is 

passionate and furious. He is aware of it — Akbar is fully consdous of 
this defect, vis., his angry and passionate disposition. So much so— to such 
an extent ; vf&S 1 Orrdfw— commands ; I Death-warrant— 

order issued to execute a man, convicted of some crime ; vflnl I 
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Page 37. Carried <>«/— obeyed ; acted upon ; »ttpp5 ^SSTl Ttuiet 
ceK/rnwif— approved and sanctioned twice. 

JSRs temper^ is tiviu confirmed — Eixpl. Binyon describes here 

a particularly interesting aspect of Akbar’s character. Akbar was by 
nature passionate and was quickly roused to anger. But he practised, 
self-control and checked the ocpasional violence of his temper. So 
whenever he issued any death-warrant, he never allowed the 
condemned man to be put to death at once. He would allow some 
time to pass. He must examine the case twice and confirm the death- 
sentence twice s so that if his judgment had been passed in an 
angry mood, it could be revised in cooler moments. 

.N.B.- Father Peruschi says: “In infiicting punishment he is 
deliberate, and after he has made over the guilty pereon to the hands 
of the judge and court to suffer either extreme penalty or the mutilat. 
tion of some Umb, Ae requires that he shatild be three times reminded 
by messages before the sentence is carried out." 

Appeased—sosAhtd ; if® tgt 1 Hts anger is -[This state- 

ment is based upon Feiusclu : “The Prince rarely loses his temper, but 
if he should fall into a passion, it is impossible to say how great his 
wrath may be; t/te good thing about it is that he presently regains his 
calmness, and that his mraiJi is sjiart-tived, quickly passing from him j 
!or in truth, he is naturally humane, gentle and kind,’’] 

unquenchable ; that which cannot be satisfied ; j 

WhIs I Curiosity — "desire to know, inquisitiveness’’ [C, 0. D.) j 

1 [“Akbar began a habit of disguising himsejf finm time to time 

ind mixing with his subjects in order to hear their opinion of things 

hese nocturnal adventures were in keeping with Akharis boundless 
:uriosity'’ — Sisson.} Loves nem things— Taas a passion for new things ; 

I Incessantly— ihnys ; constantly ; 1 Employ- 

■rf— kept busy. JLis nund.....Ms Akbar is intellectually alert and 
rhysicmly active and energetic. 

"Akbat’s mind was restless as bis body. He was intensely interested 

n discussion and speculation on religious matters As a born painter 

s absorbed in painting, as a musician in music, so Akbar became absorb- 
id in the intoxicating delight of action” — Binyon, 

Grammar, etc.— Corroborate (v.) ; corroboration (n.). Numerous 
adj.) ; another adj. numericnl. Eyes (n.) ; ocular (adj.). Muscular 
adj.) ; muscle (n.). Appease (v.) • appeasement (n.). 

^TflCifa 'Si’ll ^ si ■’PSI’ilUS 5R( 
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Parasirapli S 

Sammarj' — ^Akbar has wide culture ; but he is unable to read or utite. 
On the fly-leaf of a manuscript copy of the Life of Timur is preserved 
his only authentic signature, penned in a childish and laborious manner. 
This only confirms his illiteracy. He has boohs read aloud to him. He 
has a very strong memory. 

Strange to fcry— It is a matter of ironderj ^ 3 ?^ 1^1 

Philip of Spain — Philip 11 ( 1527 - 98 ) was the son of Emperor Charles V. 
He became the most powerful pnnee in Europe and ruled over Spain, 
the two Sicilies, the Milanese, the Low Countries and aho Spanish 
America. He was a verj* wealthy European king. He was a contem- 
porary of Emperor Akbar. Akbar once thought of sending an embassy 
to him. Philip married Queen Maty of England. He put himself at the 
head of the Catholic party in Europe. In 158 S he sent the Spanish 
Armadii against England, but it met with a signal defeaL Binyon 
says here that probably c.vccpting this vciy’ wc.ilthy European king, 
Akbar was the richest monarch in the world in the j 6 tn century. 

I'Peaf/ZiKs/— richest j 33)wcJ I Potentate— raanw^. His time—i^., 
in the lOtli century ; 33£3 1 Versed well acquainted with. 

Deligh'ting t«— taking pleasure in. Philosophical discussion— 'E.\tvj 
Thursd.ay in his /Wa/-A/;a/»a (House of Worship) interesting discus- 
sions on theology' and philosophy used to be held by religious persons. 
Akbar loved philosophical discourses with learned teachers and priests 
even at the time of his military c.ampaigns. 

[In Abu-1 Fazl’s Ain-i-Ahbarih quoted one of his sayings : "Dis- 
courses on philosophy have such a charm for me that they distract me 
from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest 
the necessary' duties of the hour should be neglected." Again, ‘‘.Akbar 
was intimately acquainted with the ivorks of many Muhaminadaa 
historians and’ theologians, as well as with a considerable amount of 
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ig'eneial Asiatic literature, especially the writings of the Sufi or mystic 
l^ets. He acquired from the Jesuit missionaries a fairly complete 
•■knowledge of the Gospel stoiy and the main outfines of the Christian 
•faith, while at the same time feanung from the most accredited teachers 
•the principles of Hiuduism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism” — Smitk^ 

Ts maeraie-As unable to read or write ; I 

[About yUcbaris wealth and magificence the following passage from 
V. Smith is interesting : 

"He loved riches and the accumulation of wealth, being, as Monserrate 
■says, ‘rather penurious and retentive of money*......U is legitimate to 

•assume that Akbar left behind him fully 40 million sterling in coined 
unoney.” ] 

And yet strange is illiterate — ^Expl. Bmyon has already 

■described many of the great qualities possessed by Emperor Akbar. 
•He was the greatest king of his time ; and except perhaps Philip II, 
Hdng of Spain, he was the most wealthy, monarch of his days. He 
'was also a man of wide culture. He had a good knowledge of history 
and poetry. He loved philosophical discussions. But it is a matter 
■of wander that such an intelligent and cultured ruler of an empire 
■did not know how to read and write. 

[Add a note on Philip of S^aiw.] 

ffe can neither read ‘‘........And his reluctance to leam to 

read was not combined with that aversion from, things of the mind so often 
■found in the English school-boy devoted to games. On the contrary, he 
delighted in being read to ^hy others, and with his amazing memory, 
■soon had by heart whole poems of the Persian poets, especially those ^ 
■the Sufi mystics" — Again, “he never mastered the alphabet, 
«nd to the end of his days ■was unable to read or sign his own name...... 

Although he would not learn to read books for himself, he enjoyed hear- 
ibg them read by others, and willingly learned by heart the mystic verses 
■of the Sufi poets, Hafiz and Jalalu-ditin Rumi’'-;-( 5 ;«j'M). Abul-I FazI 
states in his Ain-i-Akbari ; “I begged the correction of what I had heard 
•from His Majesty, who, by virtue of his perfect memory, recollects every 

•occurrence in gross and in detail from the time he was one year old 

■till the present day 

Ptyfeaf—Uodk page at the beginning or end of a book (the word 
should properly be written as fly-leaf and not flyleaf without the 
(hyphen) ; ^ CiTO ’it’fl ^ I valuable ; I 

■Manuscript rq/Sj'— handwritten copy ; Stf 1 'idfe of Timur’ — 

-^The Mogul kings and emperors used to write their own biograplues 
■or to get them written by their admirers. Timur, or Tamerlane {t33S- 
•1405) was a great Mongol conqueror. Akbar was a direct descendant 
In the seventh generation from him. Signature — ^the name signed in one's 
•own hand ; = 1 ^ ; I Laboriously ror»'«e»— written with great diffi- 
•culty • 1 In a childish hand-^ a child -writes in a scrawling 

■manner ; fttnjqs 1 Reverently a/terferf— solemnly certified as tine. 
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Preserved— kept ; 1 Um'sue—xare ; j Marvel— 

vrondeiful thing • ^ I Oafy coti^rms— lust corroborates ; 

1 Universal testimony — statement made by all persons* 5]^* 
’iMSIlit I incapacity to read and write ; ^pPfSl | 

But this signature to his inaiility — Expl* Bin)’on speahs of 

Emperor Akbar’s inability to read and write. Only one signature of 
the Emperor exists and it is on the fly-leaf of a valuable manuscript 
copy of the Zjft of Timur, That this was Akbar’s own signature 
"was solemnly certiiied by his son, Jahangir. So there is no doubt 
about its genuineness. If that is so, then how can it be said that Akbar 
was illiterate ? Binyon says that this single existing signature only 
strengthens the unanimous opinion of chroniclers and historians that 
Akbar was illiterate. This signature appears to have been written 
with great difficulty m a childish hand. The childish manner of 
Akbar’s writing is proof positive of his illiteracy. TBere is further 
proof. As the signature is the only one of its kind, it is preserved* 
as something rare and wonderful. If Akbar had been literate, ftere 
would have existed many spedmens of his signature. 

[Add notes on a unique marvel and the universal testimony to his 
ittaiiliiy.] 

Vet^ if unable to read.., Akbar is unable to read, but 

his inability to read makes bis memory the stronger, and he remembers 
very well the contents of books read out aloud to him. 

St has books read aloud to him — Scholars of his royal court used to- 
read aloud books to him. ’JJS’F *tijt I Knows them 

better himself— hs Akbar’s memory was very strong, he learnt quickly 

through the ear. Things read out to him were better remembered by 
Wm than if he had read them himself. /VwAlpfowj— marvellous ; enor- 
mous ; I N.B. ‘'At his death Akbar had a library of. 

34,000 volumes, all in manuscripts, many with costly illustrations”— 
BUyon. 
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Par>gra]>ti 6 

Summary— A European traveller reaching India could always meet 
4md converse with Akbar. Akbar welcomed foreigners. At his magni* 
^cent capital of Fatehpur-Sikri people of diflerent races and religions 
■gathered. The standard of civilization found in Akbar’s court was in 
essence similar to that of European courts. The pomp of Akb.ar’s court 
night have some barbaric features. But in Europe, too, there was much 
ugliness under the superllcial refinements. Akbar was a patron of 
literature, music, painting and architecture. Religious controversies led 
'to massacres and dciMstation of countries in Europe, but not in Akbar’s 
dominions. Akbar was a great believer in toleration. 

Note— Binyon’s remarks are fair and impartial. Ho compares the 
-Etindard of civilisation prevailing in European countries in the i6th 
century with that prcv.ailing in Akbar’s Empire during the same period. 
Under Akbar’s rule India was free from the evils of religious bigotry 
'( ) and persecution which were at that time found in European 

states. 

travelhr front Eurofe—^xiy traveller coming from Europe and 
teaching Akbaf s court. N.B. The first English traveller to land and 
Teside in India w.is the Rev. Father Thomas Stevens, a Jesuit, in 1579. 
The first Jesuit mission went to Akbar in 1580. John Newbery and 
Ralph Fitch were the first English travellers to visit Akbar’s court at 
Fatehpur-Sikri in 1583, At lasi—ia^ having travelled through other 
-countries. ifoguVs rfowiiW/en— kingdom of Hindostan ruled by the 
•Great Mogul (or the Mogul Emperor) 5 Pflipl 1 At dost 

■guarfers~i,e., very ne.ar him j in intimate contact with him ; ’Itftwr 5 
^ fippt? I JJ/ynyfwg'— delighting in ; vpul I Foreigners •were 

•welcome — .A.kbar was hospitable to foreigners. He loved to talk with 
them and gather information by asking them numerous questions. He 
'had a great curiosity. usually ; as a matter of course ; 

I 77 ;rfl/ig</f— crowded • gathered in ; 1 Courtyards 

— spacious open place within the court ; I 

Fatehpur-Sikri, 'that strange splendid dtp — Also spelt ‘Fathpur-Sikri', 
«bout twenty miles from Agra, was constructed by Akbar between 1570 
and 1580. It was in honour of the holy saint, Shaikh Salim Chisti, who 
promised him the boon of a son and m commemoration of the birth_ of 
-his two sons (Salim tind Murad) that Akbar designed to build at Sikri a 
new capital. The planning of the city was his own. “And after the con- 
.quest of Gujarat (in 1573) the city was called Fatehpur-Sikri the City of 
Victory" (jJ/Viyw;). There w.as a lofty portal (Buland Durwaza) of the 
mosque erected in honour of Salim Chisti, the saint. On it were inscribed 
-tlie words : ‘So said Jesus, upon whom be pc.ice. The world is a bridge ; 
ipass over it, but build no house upon it.’ The city contained many 
'beautiful buildings. Most of them arc intact to-day. The city served 
as the capital of Akbar’s empire for only about fifteen years from 1370 to 
1585. In 1585 Akbar went north and except for a passing visit in ifioi, he 
never returned to Sikri. "An English traveller, one of the first to reach 
rindia, has described it as 'much greater than London’ and very populous, 
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a great resort of merchants from Persia and out of India, and very mucb 
merchandise of silk and cloth, and of precious stones, both Rubies,. 
Diamonds and Pearls' "—Sinyon. 

S&viafg-A— because raised at AkbaPs sudden and imperious whim ; 
^5® 1 Splendid— bill of gorgeous beauty ; I at Akbat's 

vihim — Fatehpur-Sikri was built at Akbar's caprice ; WSttl 

I [ “Inasmuch as his exalted sons (Salim and Murad) had taken 
thdr bi^ at Sikri and the God-knowing spirit of Shaikh Salim had taken, 
possession thereof, his holy heart desired to give outward splendour to- 
this spot which possessed spiritual grandeur” — Abu -1 Farl’s Akbar- 
tiamak.] 

Afterwards— i.e., in 1585, when Akbar went north. So suddenly 
abandoned—Tbe city was occupied as the capital of the empire for only 
about fifteen years (1570-1585). Then this splendid city, built at Akbar's- 
whim, was left for good. No reason has been given for its sudden 
abandonment. 

[The dty_ of Fatehpur-Sikri gradually fell into ruins. "In 1604 Father 
Jerome Xajder of the Third Jesuit Mission, passed through the city 
and found it 'totally demolished* save for the ^eat buildings made by 
the Emperor. The swarming population had abandoned it ; the streets^ 
were empty. The City of Viaory was a city of desolation, left to the- 
jackals and the bats. 'Here, we might say,' wrote Xan'er, 'stood Troy* ” 
—Bisg/on.l 

Predominanify—ddwby ; aiffrr®; | Diverse— &f!excTA ; I Creeds— 

religious faiths ; I Fairy-tale — a tale about fairies ; (here) something- 
strange, romantic, almost incredible ; vtftil tts ; I 'The Great' 

MoguP — the Mogul Emperor. 

let the H'est—i.e., in Western countries, in Europe j I 

The Great Mogul... West — Stories about Akbar’s military power, the- 
magnificence and splendour of his imperial court, his fabulous wealth- 
must have reached the ears of the peoples of Europe. But to them- 
Hindostan was a far-off land. The distance of the country and the- 
accounts of uncommon grandeur, brought back by tra\-ellcrs, made the- 
whole thing seem strange. The peoples of Europe imagined that cvery- 
tliing was possible for the Mogul Emperor.- He appeared to them remote,, 
grand and romantic and mysterious like the king of a fairy-tale. 

In the IVesl — Akbar's name and fame reached the court of the 
English Queen Elizabeth. She sent in 1583 two merchants named Kew- 
bery and Fitch to get special concessions from the Emperor. She also- 
sent through them a letter addressed to ‘'the most invincible and roost- 
mightie prince, lord Zelabdim Echebar Qalalud-din Akbar) King of 
Qimbaya’’ (= Cambay or Gujarat). 

Here — in the imperial city of Fatchpur-Sjfcri. signs ; fc 7 1 

Closely parallel with — resembling in essential things. With that of' 
Europe— i.e.i with the civilization of Europe. dissimilar ;. 
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I On tilt surfact — outwardly ; superficially ; I Though 

wjjiifr— though superficially so dissimilar ; ^ I 

‘TheGreat Mogul’... on the surface — Expl. Binyon notes 
the romantic notions held by the peoples of Europe in the i 6 th 
century about Akbar and his court ; and he compares the civilisation 
of Akbar’s court with that of Europe in Akbar’s time. Travellers’ 
strange tales about Akbar’s military power and his magnificent court 
had reached Europe. But the facts were not fully known as very few 
persons had travelled from Europe to In(&. So to the people of 
Europe, Akbar, the Great Mognl Emperor, appeared strangely 
magnificent Md remote like the princely hero of a fiuiy-tale. The 
Europeans did not fully realise that Akbar was a dvilized ruler or 
that Akbar’s court stood for a type of civilization, sufficiently high. 
Many of its features closely resembled those of the civifization in 
Europe.^ There might he superfidal differences. But in essence 
the ciwlizations of Europe and India in Akbar’s time were similar. 

[Add notes on the Great Mogul and a sort qf fairy-tale in the 
West.] 

External magnifiance — ouhvard pomp and splendour ; I 

Touches — features 5 marks ; I Of the barbaric~<it the uncivilized ; 

of the crudely ostentatious and lacking in refinement. 

N.B. The Europeans considered the pomp and splendour of the 
Mogul court a little too much showy and therefore crude and vulgar. 

Whaf—i-e., many kinds of ; 5(5 1 j5«rdan7tVr— cruelties ; vulgarities ; 
^'iVioi j I 

N.B. The barbarities of European courts were even more objection- 
able than the few ‘barbaric touches’ of Akbar’s court. There was much 
personal uncleanliness {‘dirt’) among the nobles and monarchs_ of 
European courts. Savage reli^ous persecution and the horrible suffering 
of the agiicultural serfs of Europe were abominable curses of the 
European dvilization in the lOth century. 

Mingled with — mixed with ; combined with ; Wiii' H?! I Refinements 
—elegance ; culture j ^u-sl ; ; sil(^e AlbtH I 

The external magnificence European cpurls !— Expl. 

Binyon compares the standard of civilization prevailing in Akbar’s 
court with that of the European courts in the same period. The 
outward pomp and splendour of Akbar’s royal court might seem a 
little barbaric, somewhat lacking in refinement. But the_ stodard of 
dvilization there was equal, tf not superior, to the dvilisation of 
European courts. In the courts of European kings also, barbarities 
— a great deal of coarseness, ugliness and cruelty — ^lay concealed 
beneath outward polish and refinement. We may refer, for example, 
to the personal uncleanliness of the noblM and monwchs of 
European courts and the horrors of savage relispous persecution. So 
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the ‘touches of the barbaric’, if any, at Akbar’s court, were less than 
those in European courts. 

.European courts — e.g., the courts of European rulers like Queen 
Elizabeth of England or Phili p 11 o f Spain. 

Diri—{\) unclean matter j tmrrt | (2) metaphorically, barbarities, r.e;, 
vulgarity and cruelty. Disguised— ; concealesi. Perfumes-^) 
scents ; fragrance coming out of flowers and rich essences ; (2) meta- 
phorically, ‘external magnficence’. 

ffere—i.e,, in the court of Emperor Akbar. Refirameni. sort— 

Those refinements included love of poetry and the fine arts like painting, 
music, architecture, etc. Love—^t!^ j | literature ; 

AIR'S! I Arts — fine arts, including painting, music, architecture, etc. ; 

S'VilRwM'jl!: I Refinements the arts — During Akbar’s rule literature 

and the fine arts were improved and cultivated under the fostering care 
of the Emperor himself. Many persons showed genuine love of literature 
and the arts. 

N,B. Under the distinguished patronage of Akbar the Indo-Persian 
literature flourished. Faizi, the elder brother of Abu -1 Fazl, was ‘the 
king of poets’. Tulsidas, the author of the Hindi Ratnayana, not 
mentioned by Abu-l Fazl, tvas the greatest poet of India at the time. 
(Tliis is the opinion of European scholars.) But he did not belong to 
Akbar’s court. The number of versifiers was legion. The best among 
them, presented at court, numbered 59. Sur Das, ‘the blind bard of 
Agra,’ was another great poet. The impetus given to Hindi literature 
by the policy of Akbar lasted long after his death. Music was highly 
cultirated. Two very well-known musicians in Akbat’s court were Bat 
Bahadur and Mian Tansen. Akbar’s librarj', added to by Faizi’s collec- 
tion, contained 24,000 beautifully written hiss., priced at nearly six and 
half a million rupccs._ The Indo-Persian style of painting flourished in 

Akbar’s time under his direct patronage. Abdus San]ad...bad been 

the drawing-master of Akbar as a boy...... He was the notable artist at 

Akbar’s court in the early years of the reign.” * 

Poetry saas honour— art of poetry was highly esteemed. 

N.B. ‘‘Abu -1 Fazl tells us that thousands of poets are continually at 

court Blochmann held that ‘after Amir Khusrau of Delhi Muham- 

madan India has seen no greater poet than Faizi’”— (Am/W). The 
greatest poet of the age was Tulsidas, the wTiter of the Hindi Ramayana : 
‘‘he does not appear to have been brought to the notice of cither the 
emperor or Abu -1 Fazl” — {Smith). Sur Das, with his father. Ram Dtis, 

Is included in Abu -1 Fazl’s list of 36 singers and musicians employed 
at court. 

Akbar cherished a gre.it love of painting. In his infancy 
he was taught the rudiments of the subject by Abdus Samad, the most 
renowned artist of the day. ‘‘Out of the seventeen artists of his reign 
named as being pre-eminent no less than thirteen are Hindus. AbuJ 
Fazl specially admired the productions of the Hindu painters, and 
declares that 'their pictures surpass our conceptions of things.^ Few, , 
indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them’. Basawan disputed 
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with Daswanth the first place among the Hindu artists of Akhai’s age” 
■—Vincent Smith. 

master-builders who prepare plans of buildings and 
superintend work ■ | Abounded — existed in a plentiful number } 

_N.B. "Architecture, 'the queen of arts,’ naturally was practised with 
eminent success under the sway of Akbar whose tolerant policy 
permitted the votaries of all creeds to worship God each in his own 

fashion. The buildings of Akbar’s time, as a rule, obviously combine 

both Hindu and Muhammadan features .The names of those briiliant 

artists have perished utterly......Bahaud-din is remembered by tradition 

ns the overseer of works or superintending engineer engaged on the 
building of the dty...TIie building work, as Father Monserrate mentions, 
was pressed on with extraordinary speed under the personal supendsion 
of _AkbaT...Fathpur-Sikri, is'areflexofthe mind of the great raan who 
built it’ ” — {Vincent Smith). Again, “His Majesty plans splendid etfifices 
and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the garment of stone and 
clay" — Abu-1 Fatl's Ain-i-Akbari. 

Zhrerf— imme^ate ; I i’afrenage— support and help ; 

1 Who kimzelf, draw — ^Binyon notes elsewhere : "In 1550 

Humaynin invited to Kabul two young Persian artists of great distinction, 
hlir Saypd Ali and Ahdus Samad, and these two became his principal 
court painters, and afterwards went to Delhi. Both Humayun and the 
hoy Akbar took lessons in the Persian style of drawing." 

A skilied /«««■«««— Jgfl’Sfetir *115?’^ I 

N.B. Akbar took spcdal delight in music and song, and seems to 
hare had a considerable knowledge of the technicalities of those arts,,.... 

Tansen of Gwalior.. ....was universally recognised as the premier tttusicias 

and singer of the age. Abu-I Fazl declared that 'a singer like him has 
not been in India for the last thousand years’. Baz Bahadur, the ex-king 
of Malwa, who had been appointed Afa/JjaWnr of 1 , 000 , is described as 
‘a singer without rival’ t Vincent Smith). “Akbar pays much attendon 
to music and is the patron of all who practise this enchanting art. Them 
are numerous' musicians at court, Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kphmiris, 
both men and women. The court musicians are arranged in seven 
divisions, one for each day of the week" — (Abu-1 Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari). 
Akbar himself played excellently on Nagarrah. 

Besides — in addition to j S’lSF 1 Worker— ons who could practise 
with his own hand ; itspj Handicrafts— arts ; _ I N.B. 
"Akbar took a special delight in the practice ' of mechanical arts with 
his own hands’’ — {Binyoii). “Akbar was credited with many inventions 
and improvements” — Vincent Smith. 

Page 38. Theological— xda%\o's&. Theology is a subject dealing with 
the nature of God and man’s duty to Him ; I Disfuialion — 

wrangling ; controversy • I Religious animosities — enmity due 

to religious dificrences j 1 Sign — indication ; 1 High 

civilisation —high standard of culture / 553 ]^ 1 
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N.B. Binyon does not agree that religious controversies are the sign 
of a high level of culture. As a matter of fact, tolerance and respect for 
the opinions of others are the marks of true civilisation. 

equalled ; competed with • sppw 1 Fiereetuss— 

ferocity ■ I T/tose—i.e., theological disputation and religious- 
animosities. Western countries — i.e., countries in Europe j i 

If theological disputation toleration — Expl. Binyon 

compares the standard of civilization prevailing in Akbaris court irith 
that of European countries in his time. Somewhat ironically he- 
remmks that if religious controversies and bitterness on account of 
religious differences be a mark of advanced civilization, these were as- 
fierce in Akbar’s court as in the civilized courts of Europe. In this- 
the court of Akbar attained the standard of civilization of contem- 
porary Europe. But in Europe, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
cruelly persecuted one another because of religious differences. Th^ 
burned and killed one another. Whole countries were laid waste. 
In India, the restraining influence of Akbar prevented religions con- 
troversies from degenerating into fighting and blood-shed. Akbar- 
sincerely believed in toleration and practised it. He did not allow 
religious persecution. 

[Add notes on theological disputation ; religious animosities ; in- 
the name of religion and a restraining power. '\ 

N.B. Binyon suggests that in one important respect Akbar was 
really more civilized than contemporary European monarchs. Hfr 
■was a great believer in toleration for all religions. 

The disputants— i.e., those who took part in religious disputes. Barnt^ 
— For example, Protestants as heretics used to be burnt at the stake in- 
Spain and England at the instance of Roman Catholic Soverrigns. 

slaughtered ; I In their seal—sn their religious - 

fanaticism ; I Devastated— leSA waste ; destroyed j 

I Devastated. .religion — Such devastation took;' 

place in Europe during the Thirty Years’ War and also the wars of 
Philip II of Spain. 

A restraining powet — the imperial authority of Akbar, which - 
prevented religious fanaticism from ending in bloodshed j iR'i'S+lfl I 
/’r<®(!«*<#-stopped ; ^<11 A[r,gwwe»f— religious controv ersies, 

or disputes ; I Ending j'»— resulting in 5 f 

The use of swords— appeal to arms. Monarch— ; ’Hit I 
Aetaaliy—teaBy ; I “recognition of right of prirate 

judgment in religious matters” (C. O. D.) ; 

W5t*tW«l Itff I 

N. B. On the occasion of the* virit to Fatehpur-Sikri of Ridolfo- 
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Aquavira, the Jesuit missionary from Goa, a famous discussion ots 
leligion took place in the liadat-Kkam. There the most learned; 
Muhammadan lawyers and doctors, Brahmins, Jains, Hindu materialists,. 
Christians, Jews, and Parsis, each in turn spoke. “Each in turn fearlessly- 
brought forward his assertions and arguments, and the disputations and; 
contentions were long and heated. Every sec^ in its vanity and conceit,, 
attacked and endeavoured to refute the statements of their antagonists.” 

Grammar, etc . — Prevent (v.) ; prevention (n.) • preventive (adj.). 
Toleration (n.) ; tolerant (adj.) j tolerantly (adv.). 

PtftvM tqfstg PFi’i'S vtPp- 

( ^ ’Ffisl ) cqMri 501^ c^\f5Cei ^it&wr 

'ilPisl ikls ^ ^ “fs fei >rl 1 

I firtqi*! tlt^01 

’iwi attPra: 4^RiW^‘i' 

MiPt’S ; ;Si^ R'JWs'a "S ■n'l'e “ftiiS '^Iv'iiss csislun? IBIS'S ^ vtt? 

HI nri5toCm<3tt1PlJi3t!fel'«Itf3 «t!! itWRl CIPllt®; fifsS 
i^Pia.iRttq5I«I®t5CT-H^Wl7Pi1 3^53 tsf^ qfq# 

■niji I ( ^'0 H® ft'!} 

fw ; RwitsW -i^tPfCRl (.^‘isLss *11 s^s^ol 

3ffn aftlti q#ip{ ; ntft®! « vsRjstq i sn;® rgg^m spiifs 

l5i»ft=rf^'9 3i^lra»ralfef^n^;*iife^ qft ^ qln ai, Jtos tW- 

ft®Qi Rw ^55 d®j«la 'PPI, #<1 w^tl qRw cq, Hl-bi'a) otpR" 

3f5##iSftqnra ^sfsi ( ptisifi- wti? ) -iFsi fei ^rts ®cq(«tc5q nV 
^cslcrtPt ftWHft cEitCTtil q^tqi^W®: »PrwF ’ll ^ftsRg, ’qqql qc^ 

wiy^ ■fill £Wtiftt=F Rfra ^5i cqffisit? ; ft® ■si’fI? 3i\q®nfhft- 

( ®ft^rBr(c5f ( ) ^NjqPi® ^c® qfqj Psittt ; ®ist®3i'. 

®jifS R'ild i 

Paragraph 7- 

Summary— Akbar granted audience to the public twice a day on the 
verandah of his red sandstone palace at Fatebpur-Sikri. The scene 
outside was highly picturesque. Peacocks suniied themselves on the roof 
of the verandah. Elephants were slowly led in the courtyard, thronged 
with sturdy men, in brightly coloured silk dresses. Wearing a loose robe,, 
a tightly-rolled turban and a rope of pearls, Akbar was_ seated^ on the 
throne. His manners showed fine shades of change in dealing with 
different lands of men. 'With the_ great, he was proud and lordly ; with 
the lowly and humble, he was kind and sympathetic. He dispensed 
justice with an even hand • a wronged person believed that the Emperor 

would always take up his cause. 

Note— Binyon gives here a vivid picture of Albar dispensing justice^ 
The scene in its dazzling glopi is finely actualised by the details on 
Akbar’s dress and his surroundings. 
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Our traveller— reference is to “a traveller from Europe in the 
■latter part of the sixteenth century” (Paragraph 6, supra). Holding a 
reception— i.e., giving audience to petitioners ahd visitors j WltH 
I Holds audience — ^holds court • holds reception ; gives formal 
interviews. bright and strong rays of the sun ; ■sl't? I The 

Indian sun — ^The Indian sun is hot and scorching for a great part of the 
year. Strong shadows — ^well-marked shadows ; *1=1 I Verandak- 

pillars — columns supporting the root of the verandah. Red sandstone 
palace — the palace at Fatehpur-Sikri, made of red standstone ■ 

'SiWi I N.B. Akbar's palaces at Fatehpur-Sikri and at Agra 
were built of red sandstone. His grandson, Sh.ifajaban, was a builder in 
marble. Receives — shears tlie report of. Envoy — ^messenger from a long 
or from Akbar^s own dominions ; ^ i 

The bhae of the Indian after another— Expl. . Binyon here 

gives a picturesque despription of Akbar’s Durhar. Akbar used to 
give audience to couriers and messengers and ambassadors in bis 
red sandstone palace at Fatehpur-Sikri. The time tvas either morning 
or afternoon. The bright tropical sun produced strong shadows 
from the pillars of the hall. Wthin the palace Akbar kept himself 
very busy. He had to hear the plaints of courtiers and receive 
messengers and ambassdors coming from distant places. 

[Add notes on strong shadows and the red sandstone palace.'] 

Peacocks sun themselves — ^Peacocks bask themselves ; siijtiial CStV 
I Frrflnrfn/i— aW’il I (It is a Portuguese word naturalised in 
Bengali.) Elephants are slowly /erf— They are slowly led by the mahouts 
.and belli to create a picturesque scene. Groom — man in charge of the 
cheetah or leopard. (Abu-1 Fatl, in his Akbarmamah, mentions a tamed 
•cheetah, Chitranga by name.) Holds — restrains ; tftl^ I Leash — 
■“Thong in which hounds or coursing dogs are held” (C. 0. D.) ; 

•55^1 Ani}naied—i\s\\ of life and \dgour ; 1 Crowd— 

throng ; I Virile-lookwg—\oo\Cvag sturdy and vigorous ; « 

1 These sturdy persons might be Akbat’s bodyguards [“When- 
ever he appeared in public a score of pages and guards were in attendance 
•ready to place a variety of weapons at his disposal” — Smithl) Stand 

about — stand near by • *it1¥5 1 

attired . 'tlRW'i ’1 Sureoat—‘looss robe worn over 

armour^’ [C. 0. D.) ; ^*1?! ’fe'is ^ ^ I [‘‘His outer garment was 

a surcoat or tunic of the kind called cabaya, reaching a little below the 
•Icnees”— 5«KV/r.] A closely-rolled tightly rolled turban ; If*!*! 

’ll I [‘‘On his head Akbar wore a small tightly rolled 
•turban, made so as to combine Hindu with Musalman modes"— fiwi/Al 
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Sis manner ....cltanjes—lri receiving men of different lands and id 

listening to their plaints, Akhar's manner showed fine changes indicating 
the quick changes of his feelings. 

Subtle — finely distinguished ; ^ i Great — great nobles etc. ; fetB- 

’ttr ^l1^^ I Se is great— Dxie Emperor showed himself to be proud ani 
majestic. Does not unbend-Aas a formal and dignified manner. With 
the great...,..^.Mnhend—^'vCa the nobles and rich men Akbar assumed a 
proud and dignified attitude • with the lowly and humble, he behaved in a 
warm and sympathetic manner. To the former he maintained a grave and- 
coldly formal manner. lowly, poor men • ijfta | 

With the great.....jsympathelic—Cf! — ^“‘In truth he was great with tha 
great and lowly with the lowly” IfiartoK). Du Jarric varies Bartoli’a 
observation by stating that "to his own family he (Akbar) was most dear ; 
to the great he was terrible ; to the lowly, kind and affable”. 

With the great sympathetic— Expl. Binyon here notes’ 

the differences in Akbai’s attitude towards the great and towards the 
humble among his subjects. With the high-placed and wealthy 
persons Akbar behaved with proud dignity and cold formality. But 
to bis bumble subjects he readily showed kindness and warm 
sympathy. He was not proud and formal with them. Akbar was 
sdways a friend of the poor. 

N.B. This is an attractive feature of the character of A^bar. 

ATo/rVrai/t— remarkable ; worth noting j 1 Makes more values 
better} ^IPt trifling gifts; JlWg 

%’W 51 [And he is .^resents) — Akbar was very fond of receiving 

presents from suitors, etc. Costly valuable presents ; I 

AfoWsj— noblemen ; people of high birth and rank ^ and great wealth. 
[‘‘Their (the lowly peoples’) little offerings he used to accept with such a 
pleased look, handling them and putting them in his bosom,_ as he did 
not do with the most lavish gifts of the nobles, which with discreet 
pretence, he often seemed not even to glance at” — Bartolu\ 

As a dispenser of justice — as an administrator of justice ; t 

Every one everybody unjustly dealt with ; '^lla 'siSiTf 

^ ^5115 1 [An observer has fa/d) — fiWWll s&sliM 1 

N.B. " 'If I were guilty of an unjust act,' Akbar said, 'I would rise 
In judgment against myself. The saying was not merely a copy-book 
maxim. He honestly tried to do justice according to his lights in the 
summary fashion of his age and country. Pemschi, folloiring the autho- 
rity of Monserrate, declares that ‘as to the administration of justice, he 
is most zealous and watchful ” — Vincent Smith, 

Believes — is firmly convinced ; R'4ld +Ia'S I The Emperor is on Ms 
jj*_The Emperor, out of his deep regard for justice, will take up his. 
cause. 

As a dispenser... on his side— Expl Laurence Binyon here 
notes Akbafs great reputation as an impartial judge. He gave justice 
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•to the injured and oppressed. An observer b^ remarked _ that each 
.man, injured and oppressed, had full faith in the justice of the 
Emperor Akbar, and he was convinced that the Emperor would 
■support him and would undo the wrong done to him. 

[Add a note on a dispenser of jitstice.'\ 

N.B. This reveals a noble side of Akbar’s character. 

<?i 1?^ viprtpni wRc® ot, 

^'afsit^lOTR ^1lP5C5=r, '^‘1 'issKil ifni'BI I BlK'Jl* 

fnfe •stpitws sfiiwfif 

^Ift? I s'fiml ^ 'MllilH 

■'ffjlMtH' I ^sWU StW ’I^sRIt OR’T ■rfii.'si-fe ; ^ta[ 

’rt'snl ^tSfl iSil 

•i(t1^tC5l GP#-C*MSF *1115) -wn 

csrt® ?fertt5 1 '»rt^ "Wt »t%tts=r— '*i1«ilt(«iRi4 ftm *rM, 

■C?*r ljtl%3l *lfjHllK^ bd-l'fltii lil^ '®tl3 tiF’i® <i|T 5jfl 

I ^PWltira W 711 ^t®t5 1 ■rtSRI'tJ "Ufe’Pt? 

’Btt* 

( ■^sPr ^Rii® ), siltia ctra ^’CeIhh fiw 

'f®fH 0H FfRsl^ sim *11 1 aUfittU*? siftul t®R } ■sffsR <d®)WJ^U 

ajc® 'o(®)ii>||a® ’IPf ‘p(i® Ot, Hitl'g ’tPT »litW I 

ParaKTaph 8 

Summary — ^Akbar is very active. He fills his day with work, amuse- 
<ments and diversions. He has three hours’ sleep. He prays four times 
dn twenty-four hours. He eats one meal a day and takes little meat. 
Rice, sweetmeats and fruit form his ^rourite diet He holds regularly 
• councils and conferences with ministers and generals. Between councils 
.and conferences, he inspects his horses, elephants and other animals. 
He ivatches gladiatorial combats, animal fights and the delightful flights 
•of his favourite pigeons. Another time, he inspects his school of painters 
-or he goes down to the workshop. He is busy with his duties as Emperor 
-and messengers arrive from diflerent parts of his dominions and he' has 
■to take quick decisions. 

N.B. This paragraph ^ves an accurate picture of Akbar’s daily life- 
Every item of information is supported by references in the records of 
-contemporary chroniclers and historians. 

J^our times etc. — The instruction of the Koran is that every pious 
Mussulman must pray five times a day. “He (Akbar) performed private 
-devotions four times a day at sunrise, noon, sunset and midnight......!® 

-earlier years he had observed strictly the five Muhammadan canonical 
•times for prayer ” — Vincent Smith, 
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Kttp up viith — follow • ^ I Daily activities — round of duties, 

•etc., carried out every day • fcRlSK | A'irAf— require • I 

Iron make— 3. constitution or body as strong as iron ; ceiteitlS® OR | 

Suffice— wtt enough • 1 He eats /;«<...<«»«— Ahbar used to 

take only one meal a day • this, too, he did not take punctually at any 
■fixed hour. _N.B. “Akbar was extremely moderate in diet, taking but 
■one substantial meal in the day, which was served whenever he called 

for it, not at any fixed hou^’ ( Vincent Smith). He eats meat— 

Akbar used to take verj' little meat ; as he grew older he practically 

f ive up eating meat and became a vegetarian. [In Ain-i-Akbari Abu-1 
azl quotes the following sayings of Akbar ; “From my earliest years, 
whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked for me, I _ found it rather 
tasteless and cared little for it. I took this feeling to indicate the neces- 
sity for protecting animals, and 1 refrained from animal food. Men 
should annually refrain from eating meat on the anniversary of the month 
of my accession as a thanks^ving to the Almighty, in order that the year 
may pass in prosperity. It is not right that a man should make his 
stomach the grave of animals.’^ 

‘Whyi should...least f why should we take animal food and bury 
animals in our stomachs ? This saying of Akbar is only a variation of 
the last line in the above-quoted extract Akbar came under Jain influ- 
ence. So he gave up eating animal food. "Akbar’s action in abstaining 
almost whoUy from eating meat and in issuing stringent prohibitions, 
resembling those of Asokaj restricting to the narrowest possible limits 
the destruction of animal life, certainly was taken in obedience to the 
doctrine of his Jain teacher” — Vincent Smithi\ Sepulchre — grave ; l 

One of his sayings — Abu-1 Fazl, one of the most intimate friends of 
Akbar, collects many striking sayings of the Emperor. He embo^es 
these Happy Sayings in his Ain-i-Akbari. Sweetmeats — I Chiif 
—principal; «WF(I AVf— food ; FrmV— -‘‘Akbar had a great 

liking for fruits, especially grapes, melons and pomegranates. He 

took much pain to improve the supply, both home-grown and imported” 
{Vincent Smith). N.B. Abu-1 Fail records that Akbar regarded fruits 
4S “one of the greatest gifts of the creator" — Malleson's Akbar.] 

His day. one — Satisfied with only three hours’ sleep Akbar had 

twenty-one hours at his disposal. He crammed the hours irith larious 
kinds of duties, amusements and diversions. Fills — crams with activities. 
Full—Xo its fullest capacity ; I between the hours of. 

State councils — important meetings of his ministers and officers. Cm- 
/««««•— important and confidential discussions ; ’ra'tt I 

Page 39. Inspects— usamlms ; 'iRrf’t 1 Of which..,stables — 

Akbar had a large number of elephants for hunting and warfare. He 
knows them ly wawie— To recognise each and every animal by its name 
is itself proof positive of Akbar’s keen and capacious memory. Abu-I 
Fail, in his Akbar-namalu mentions some of these picturesque names. 
Aforts— takes notice of ; spff I physical condition ; 
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if any one of the animals. Show sipts—^vc indications • 
■ft? apPtt TO I TVn'ff— lean and weak ; ^ t Poorly-^nvmU ■ t 
Jliu^er—groom ; jpsnF | JiespoastiU'-he., in charge of the animal • 'it?i 1 
Salarj’—ttages • c=I^ I Voeied— lessened ; cut short ; reduced j 1 

1/ any show rfarfei/— Akbar had great love for the animals o'wned 

and kept by him. These included a large number^ of elephants, horses 
and other animals. He used to inspect their physical condition. If any 
one of them showed signs of ill health or thinness, the groom in charge 
of it would find his wages cut or reduced for his negligence. 

Prtsently — immediately ; "( 15 ^ | Rtpair — go • l U^^tr terraet 

—flat upper roof ; 5If I pigeon-houses ; C«St*I t 

Buill of,..brieh— These dove-cotes, beautifully built of coloured bricks, 
housed Akbar’s favourite pigeons ; ^ « “IW ftftl® I InjiniU—yerj 
great. Watches — sees attentively and with curious interest ; sflSW. 

I Evolutions — wheeling movements on the sky • KffPtCS '^'f'l t 
Tumbler-pigeons — a species of pigeons which turn somersaults during 
flight } CEItoSi »tf?Rrt 1 iJr/S/nj’Mig-— flying out • BffRl | Returning— 

again flying back to the dove-cotes • csiltri Wlllll 'SiPlI I fl/itrrtng'— flying 
together in a block j making a forma^on flight } Hsi '^li«Rrt I Separating 
—breaking the mass formation • ftf?^ is?! I 7o the sound of a whistle 
— The pigeons were so trained that the mere blowing of a whistle would 
make them perform many antics in the air ; “iRf I N.B. “He kept 
immense flocks of choice pigeons, and loved to watch their antics"— 
Vincent Sm^„ 

At another 'time— on another occasion • 'qg rpraf j hf arcus Aurelius 
— a great Roman Emperor (lai-iSo A.D.) in the age of the Antonines, 
called the ‘‘philosopher-king,” who wrote the Meditations. Though a 
very humane ruler he loved to watch horrible and cruel combats between' 
ferocious lions and slaves or captives won in war. Gladiatorial combats 
— fights between professional combatants or between professional comba- 
tant's and beasts in the arena. These combats were p.atroniscd by Roman 
emperors and also by the Mughal emperor, Akbar. N.B. “Like most 
princes in India he enjoyed watching animal combats, of elephants, 
i 1 loes, rams and other beasts and birds. The elephant fights, which 
quently resulted in the death of the riders, are often depicted by the 

Lists of the age Akbar did not shrink from witnessing also the 

■eadly conflicts of gladiators after the Roman manner" — Vincent Smith. 

Zest — enthusiasm j keen enjoyment ; tsls t!PR I Amusements— 
games and pastimes ; I [“From early boyhood ho w.’.s 

'evoteJ to every form of sport he was ready to encounter ‘any beast, 

• iwever fierce" — Smith.] Occupied— engaged ‘Ijr'tifVEl Other tllir.p 
— other important items of business, requiring close attention j iJCR! 

( 1 Messengers — couriers, those who ctirricd news j 

I Rapid dteisiotss — quick settlement or disposal of an jmportant 
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question ; qfifS IrtffS 1 -For iiujsettgers.„,.Jo U Akbar’s empire 

was vast Envois and couriers carrying important messages almost 
always reached him. Some of these messages were very urgent Akbar 
had to dispose quickly of them. 

[“He had a strange habit of disposing of serious business while 
loomng at shows with, so to speak, the corner of his eye” — S»aVA.] 

School of painters — The particular type of painting which flourished’ 
most in Akbar's time was Indo-Persian. Khwaja Abdus Samad, Akbar's 
teacher, was the founder of this school or type of painting. It has been 
noted that Akbar maintained a large number of painters, mostly Hindus, 

at his court. “disciples or imitators or followers of artist.M 

devoted to some cause or principle or agreeing in typical characteristics" 
(C.O. D.). [An example 01 the word used in this sense : A writer of 
the new school ( splpSOT ) I ] Apprafsing^valtiing ; adjudging ; 
tn 1^51? ^ I Akbar had a rapid judgment ; he used to examine the 
paintings of his school of painters and quickly adjudged thdr merit. 
Jf'orhsiop— loom or building in which manufacture is carried on 

(C.O.JD.) ^ 1 Tnm himself do the work of a 

carpenter or stone-mason • ?t *tt*ltS?l Wl? I Foundry — 

room or building where melting of metals and pouring them into moulds 
is carried on ; 1 Found— shape by melting into a 

mould j ^ I big guns ; ’(Fflt’f I [‘‘He took special 

delight in the practice of mechanical arts with his own hands. We are 
told that ’there is nothing that he does not know how to do, whether 
matters of war, or of administration 5 or of any mechanical art...Where- 
fore*he takes particular pleasure in making guns and in founding and 
modelling cannon’" — Vincent Smith. ] 

Grammar, etc. — Suffice fv.) ; sufficiency (n.) ; 'sufiient (adj.). 
Sepulchre (n.) j sepulchral (adj.). Minister (n.) ; mimsterial (adj.). 
Ifamt (n.) • nominal (adj.). 

’Kn Wii Tt? ^C5pr,— yUilw, 

^ll^"flW, ^^lliis 'S ^sltin'o 1 ti’iFs'i ”? I^lh^ s ’ife® ’Prt’T ^ttSi eRto 

cB§i ^laFpi, 'iiris stwte’f 1 * 1 ^ ^ 1 

fRPi f'iPl >S|4^tS 5[ta! ■?«■(, PPtT 8 RR5 ’PH I ’Itv’i 

>lW® *lfs''ilC‘t "“il^ls ■vCs'i, 5iBf sw riR'di 4pnil RliilRst I 

iRln aid" >tl^3Pt — “■^llilsll f'ltsia 0P5C4 "4 Rill 

SPrtH sit® '=13 « ; ’fsi 511^ ^ ^ '5l?RtPFf I 

‘Jjf 3tw®r I dl«i4Ki'i\'4l'y 'f«( xs val 's wMl^l’lt'la hR'i ‘la'll'iRRs 
wFi4W3!iwr ’srst'S'sramiJ ^ 

I straia? ’txsiJa ata ttlwi i 'sr?! 

’fRPT J af? WtHd ^ "8 as, 1 %ffl SXRXRt CTSH '♦lit*! 1 

S. P.— 8. 
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.i£W^ ortsiw 55 1 Wlsfa ’RB Maicas 

Aurelius-iil? sfS, PMt'lht Ptl\'S|‘t (gladiators), ^ ^ rpB 

Oimi PFS >9^ JR "iWf-fitPim '*!ta}C5S 4%5I« «i»tW 

1 ’nl'j® ^ i 5mn’TWKini«ii^W3!^'5S?!‘ijr^ ^ 

ftisim atrate 5?i 1 cTt^ ’ncj frartt^il 

^ g ps stCT TO fiw tstetwj Ttrtra 'otwi fisttt ’tori ^ 
TtlPtt’rtS f^Wl 5tl?5 ^ 'tt'fSR ft^RI *?t5 ?Ft?[5f I Et^rt^ ^FtS’rt’rtJ 

TIN Tfisrt NtsprtPR >9T» Sn 5trS TflR tHitS 45 ^itT? 

•ttPR! 

PorsBraph 9 

Summary — Akbar spent his evenings among Courtiers and had books 
read to him or listened to music, jests and stones or religious discussions 
continued far into the night. Often he would sit apart in solitary medita- 
tion for hours at a time. 

N.B. Binyon here throws light on another aspect of Akbar's character. 
He was an extremely sociable man.- But there was .also a lonely side in 
haastaix. The argent dattes ol tke state and the delightlai diversions 
could not altogether satisfy him. Within him there was a deep spiritual 
longing. He sought for truth. In earnest religious discussions and in 
solitary meditations, Akbar sought to satisfy the mystical longing of 
his soul. 

Art lit — are lighted j NfNl ^ I The great spacious durbar-ball ; 

I ffas hooks read to /«V«— Unable to read and write, the 
Emperor wanted books to be read aloud to him . *151 

^ I Music is filayed—AWasx was a great lover of music ■ he was 
himself conversant with many difficult tcchnicoiiUcs of this great art. 
Many well-known musicians including Tansen and Bar Bahadur belonged 
to his court. 

f . N.B. "He took great pleasure in music and song, and was reputed 

to be a skilled drummer Witty conversation Jind lively story-telling 

would keep him awake all night." Again, he h.ad "such knowledge of 
the se'ence of music .as trained musicians do not possess ; and he is 
likew an excellent hand at performing, especially on the nakkarah 
(kettl rum)" — Abu-l Fast. 

Himself joins j«— himself takes part in singing. He laughs 

He enjoys the humour of some jests and stories. Birbal, Akbar's 
court jester, is famous. Foreigners— ■persons coming from a foreign 
land ; I Present— i.e., present in his court. Plies f/iwn— assails 
them ; 4lfT4TN Tfel 1 Ohcecjtng’— unending ; 'st(44t4 1 If there 

are gues/jorw— If any foreigners were present in Akbar’s court, the 

Emperor, out of his great interest and curiosity, Would put one question 
after another to them. These questions related to their native countries. 
Far into the night— tsW a late hour of the night ; 'qppF Itt& ’Hw I 

Absorbed— deeply engrossed j qit 'ItiTRRi Discussions on 
religion— toXks on theology and religion. N.B, “Impressed with a 
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{avourable idea of the value of Ms Hindu subje^ Akbar had resolved 
when pensively 'sitting in the erenings on the solitary stone at Fatehpnr- 
Sihn to rule with an even hand all men in his dominions • bat as the 
extreme views of the learned and the lawyers, continually urged Mm 
•to p^ecute instead of to heal, he instituted discusions, because, 
believing Mmself to be in error, he thought it his duty as ruler to 
Inquire"!— (/Vo/ Slockmanii^. “These discussions took place every 
Thursday night in the Jiadai-Khana, a building at Fatehpur-Sikrl, 
•erected for the purpose"— Co/. MaHeson. 

Tkis is MlighU — Religions discussion gives him great joy. 

Ckoa'i&i/— busy ; active; /’o/ti'»j’— throbbing ; busy ■ 

I /f^o/Zj'— completely ; ’I'ftt 6 l 5 lH | Alsord him — occupy all 
;3iis time. 

Yet this crowcied absorb him— Expl. Binjon here 

throws light on the spiritual side of Akbaris character. Akbar led a 
very busy and active life. His daily routine included various kinds of 
activities — urgent duties of the state, amusements and diversions. 
He slept only three hours every day and the rest of the time was 
engaged in doing one thing or another. Yet this breathlessly active 
life did not satisfy his soul entirely. While he energetically perform- 
ed the royal duties and enjoyed the royal pleasures, his soul longed 
for something more. Often he would retire to some solitary place 
and spend hours in meihtation. 

[Add a note on crowdtd, pulsing lift.} 

N.B. Like his Suft or mystic friends, Akbar had a deep longing 
■for direct communion with the Divine Being (God). For this reason 
he meditated in seclusion. 

Freguentfy—obcn ; D/ra/^Mr— withdraw Mmself. 

I Sit apart — sit alone ; sftsl v(lf^i.ae I Solitary medita. 
Wan— serious contemplation in a secluded place ; [15 « {5?1 1 For hours 
— /.r., for a long time at a stretch ; •(fel I a timt—ox. a 

stretch ; I 

Grammar, Aa.—Rtttd to /jjw— ad), phrase, qualifying the noun 
'books’. Solitary (adj.) solitude (n.). Meditation (n.) ; medstatroe (adj.). 

I'iit'ftC'l filRl 5?CI *1515 nsPPRCW 

■-’ittl ^ ’pfi® ’CR .5^ Crt’Wi ) flu 

•It «f=iSl ’JtiH I fee’ll «« fiapfl 

.aiTSfa)?vit5pfl WJ5C* 

«tt5? fn’S'i ^ 
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Paragraph 10 

Snmraarj — Even an his campaigns, Akbar {olloi^-s the same occtip;^ 
tions so far as practicable. 

. Such is at court— i.t., the description given in paragraphs 6, j, 8, 

and 9 of the text. [Sec summaries of these paragraptis.j Interval— 
intervening space of time j I CaK/ai^ns— 

mllitar)* expeditions j iiJSlfiKn l Mai these,. campaigns — Akbar was 

a grc.-it conqueror. He went on many military expeditions. His daily 
life, as already described, was the life that he led in the imerv.Ms between 
these campaigns or military expeditions. Ojicns — begins ; ’iWi 1 

Jis!ortnous—\tr} large • I 

A hunt on an enormous scale — Such hunts were called tamargha. A 
picture of such a hunt is given by Vincent Smith : "Akbar, while staying 
at Lahore, organiicd a grand battue or hunt of the kind called hamargha 
Fifty thousand beaters were employed for a month to drive in all the 
game within a space ten miles in circumference. When that task had 
been completed, Akbar enjoyed his murderous sport for five dajT, 
using the sword, lance, musket, arrows and larso. Such .1 hunt, it Is 
said, W.1S never known before or since." On his cam/ atgns—ra the 

course of his military expeditions. When marching— when there Ir 

no necessity for quick marching. /'»/rrwr— follow • tsRnpjq 1 

Much the Mwir— almost the same ; fflls fiPfK i Occupations— 
activities. 

Even or, his campaigns same fffa/of/ivrr— Expl. Akb.ar spent 

much of his lime in militaty expeditions against otlier kingdoms. On 
such occasions he had to inarch on with his army at a quick speed. 
Sometimes the march .slackened and he could halt at ]>laces. Then 
he followed much the same round of activities as that he used to 
follow at his court. 

1 jlFSJ CPJR SvIsTW 

stifle I sjpf! 

’ss<f ftiilg I ssftstvt'tcue tWR c:aiitf5i ^ 

ftift aiR 1 

Pnrngrnphs 11*13 

Summary — Of few distinguislicd men in the world’s history, we know- 
as much as we know of Akbar. Still we have our 'doubts as to whether 
we know the truth about Akbar's character. On this subject contrary 
opinions have been expressed. Abn-I Fail, his minister and historian, 
is too partial to the Emperor. Binyon depends mainly on the -Jesuits for 
a correct estimate of Akbar’s character. 

N.B. Binyon now opens the discussion of the main problem in which 
he is interested, vis., a discussion of the character of Akbar as a man.- 
Binyon proposes to get at the truth of Akbar's character from the gene- 
rally impartial .accounts left by the Jesuit priests. 
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Notable — well-known ; I^Jt® I lit the v/oiliPs history — the history 
of the world. thorough ; I There are many great 

and distinguished persons ; but unfortunately in many cases our know- 
ledge of their lives and doings is meagre and incomplete. This is, how- 
ever, not so in respect of Akbar. 

Contemporary historians (Abu-1 Fail, Badaoni, Niiamuddin Ahmad) 
have left detailed histories of Akbar’s reign. Details of Akbaris personal 
life are also available from the accounts of the Jesuit priests. There are 
many portraits and small paintings, depicting Akbar’s manifold activities. 
There is no lack of information about Akbaris life and his reign. 

Page 40 

Vet do we the mar. f — Expl. Binyon points out the difficulty 

of getting a correct esdmate of Akbar’s character as a man. It is 
true that the details of Akbar’s life and reign have been left by con- 
temporary historians. Our knowledge of Akbar’s life is more 
complete than our knowledge of many other famous men of the 
world’s history. Yet we do not feel absolutely certain in our estimate 
of Akbar’s character as a man. This is because many historians 
and observers have explained Akbar’s action in different ways. 
These different interpretations are based on different views of Akbar’s 
character. So we hesitate and ask ourselves : do yon really know 
which view of Akbar’s character is correct ? ^ 

Contrary ejS/mh/rj— conflicting or opposing views ; ■'^irrafelWt 1 
Expressed— sex forth ; cWf 1 Actions— ixais ; I 

explained ; ^«|)1 11%? *1111 1 Opposite waj's— different 
ways ; fifsg wtw I 

Note — One instance may be given here. The submission of the fort 
of Asirgarh has been described by Abu-I Fail as due to an outbreak of 
pestilence ( ) | But Xavier points out th.it Akbar opened the gates 

of the fortress by a golden key that is, by bribery. Some historian 
Interprets an incident in one way, some in another. The result is that 
the truth about Akbar’s character remains obscure to us. Binyon 
proposes to get at the truth by relying upon some generally imparrial 
estimates of Akbai’s character. Such estimates are available in the 
accounts given by the Jesuit Fathers. 

IF»V««r~:testimony ; I Aibar’s own historiau—Aha-\ Fail, 
iha author at A in-i-Aibari and Ahbar-namak, may be_ regarded one- 
sided. He was the official historian. He was a courrier, a favourite 
and a friend of Akbar. He had to flatter his imperi n in order 

to enjoy his favours. Too prejudiced— very mudi partial 

W I Zet us..... Jesuits— cords le 

by Monsenate, Perusebi, Xavier and others. sh object 

%iii 3 1 For giving due— tor e Empe 

virtues which he did not really possess.^ 

N.B. The Jesuits were not courtiers 1' 1. They 

scholarly men, trained in accurate obse ey were 

impartial in the estimate of Akbaris ebara 
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^X! ^TEfPJS ’tilHIK* •I’t 

>!«in’t^1'’ipnn5!PiwT 

•h'i] ^ Iltl^ I bifildtii *P(W 

srai^ f5f T >q ’fS a=f-1pp5 lE^ITC; =!^ 

•p'jjT ^’fil ’firt *ltn I 

'^I^^Ws V6 li^iu <1^X1 «IJ'fUr*t^^ ftRiSH 

<11^ 'ijpRl jcsuit-TOi ^1 sRiTfei '»5t7>ra3 iTKi «n:’ini’«rtw 
c?gtR fsRsrX ^ I 

N.B. After this the University editors omit one paragraph and a 
portion of another paragraph. 

PorsBrnph 14 

Summary — Ahbar’s character \vas a comptex one. The Jesuit Fathers 
came into personal contaa wUh Ahbar through discussions on religion. 
They had been invited to the imperial court by Ahbar himself. They 
had hoped to convert the Emperor to Christianity. As Ahbar finally 
avoided this, they were n.aturally .ingO‘ and disappointed with him. But 
when religious questions were not involved, these Jesuit pric.sts showed 
an impartial attitude in their estimate of Ahbar’s character. 

Note — Binyon now discusses the actual value of the Jesuit accounts 
of Akbar's character. Except in religious matters, the Jesuit priests 
were generally impartial in their judgments. 

7Vu/^— real fact j ’i’tl’f’m 1 AW not c.asy to understand ^ 

ri^si s[t^ I //ts—i.e., Akbar’s. lij' «ar»/«— innately ; naluratly j '?5’RR 1 
fr<!»i,<S/ejr— full of ■ intricacies • I /K/f/fog’— complexity j stJrfSl 1 
Cirn/wu/ijnffj— happenings ; I //s fPiR/fenVy— the intricacy of 

Akbar’s character. If ’or hound io he — must be • f=i*3ir^ 1 

In Hit intricacy ....incrrirjei/— Akbar’s character 'vas naturally 

complex, and it became more complex as the result of the difhcult events 
and experiences through which he had to pass. 

The truth about.. -increased — Expl. Binyon points out the 
difficulty of understanding Akbar’s character. It is difTicult to get 
at the real truth of Akbar’s character, bccsiuso'liis character was by 
nature a complex one. For this reason historians have left contra- 
dictory views of his character. Akbar’s character was naturally 
complex. This complexity was further increased by the practical 
experiences of his life. From boyhood, the Emperor Akbar passed 
through many difficult circumstances and he had to use a certain 
amount of duplicity (i5*W1) in state-alTairs. These influenced^ hia 
character. The circumstances of the Emperor’s life and activities 
were intricate in themselves. They, therefore, made Akbar's naturtiUy 
complex character even more subtle and intric.atc. 

To approach— ut; Mi study, ''and examine; ; felH’IRl’l A 

liith closer— maca intimately. The Jesuits— 'll has been pointed out that 
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three Jesuit Missions came to Akbai’s court on three different occasions, 
each time at the Emperor’s own invitation (see Introduction]. Came into 
contact wi7/;— came in touch with ; sRqR "SitfistfesR t Discussions oh 
religion— tHk on the respective merits of different religions. De had sent \ 
for Mem— Afcbar sent messengers to Goa in 1578, i^go and IS94, each* 
time requesting the Portuguese authorities to send him learned Christian j 
priests. Of his own accord— it his own desire ; 1 To 

convert^ him — The Jesuit Fathers thought that Akbar could oe converted 
to_ Christianity. In that case it would be “an immense and resounding 
triuntph of the church." 

They — these Jesuit priests. £r««<— reason ; rispE alirt I Exasperated ] 
— ^irritated ; angry ; ^ t 5 «n«— because. In the at last. 

Eluded— isHisSAy escaped from ; 4151 ^ ftsHSrl-l Their their 

attempts to convert him ; I Sartolts — Father Daniel BartoU, 

S. J., wrote a book in Italian entitled Missione al gran Mogor del Padre 
Ridolfo Aguaviva, published in 1663. It is based upon the records of the 
Jesuit Fathers like Monserrate, Peruschi and others. It does not deal with 

the later missions. Outburst — angry expression of feeling ; OFl'PlJf 1 
He never gave anybody etc. — Akbar was extremely artful. He never gave 
anybody opportunity to realise correctly bis deepest feelings. 

[ The exact words of Bartoli were these ; ‘'He never gave anybody the 
chance to understand rightly his inmost sentiments or to know what faith 

or religion he held by And in all business this was the characteristic 

manner of King Akbar — a man apparently free from mystery and guile, 
as honest and candid as could be imagined — but in reality so dose and 
self-contained, with twists of words and deeds so divergent from the 
other, and most times so contradictory that even by much seeking one 
could not find the clue to his thoughts."] 

They had every excuse inmost sentiments— Expl. Binyon 

here discusses the attitude of the Jesuit missionaries towards Akbai. 
The Jesuit priests were invited by Akbar to visit his court and to 
explain to him the mysteries of the Christian religion. Akbw 
showed them many favours and also took great interest in their 
religious teachings. The Jesuits held high hopes of converting 
Akbar to Chrisrianity. But Akbar always avoided taking the finid 
step, even though there was a reasonable chance of his embracing 
Christianity. Many times the Jesuits felt hopeful and always they 
were disappointed. The author remarks that it was, therefore, quite 
natural for the Jesuits to be ar^ry and displeased with Akbar. 
Bartoli’s comment on Akbar's cl^cter illustrates this angry attitude 
of the disappointed Jesuits. He wrote that Akbar was a very shrewd 
man and always kept his real morives and opinions concealed. 

[Add a note on Bartoli!] 

N.B. Binyon suggests that this Jesmt remark characterising 
Akbar as naturally deceitful need not be taken as absolutely true. 
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Because the lemark was possibly made in a mood of anger and 
disappointment. (For Akbar’s relations inth the Jesuits, see 
Introduction.) 

jRig’My—tKtXy ; I 7««M/~inward ; hidden ; '*l«S'S'-l I 

thoughts and feelings ; I T/ie question of religion— that 

Is, Akbar’s real feelings about Christianity and his readiness for convert 
sion (from which he ultimately backed out) ; l^ii'.i'Sl! ■*!!! I In ab^anu 
—in a state of suspension j •IW I Groimif— subject • 1 Neutral 

—excluded from active or passive hostilities ; I When the 

ground is wa/roT— when the Jesuits are not speaking of Akbaris religion 
(In this they are prejudiced against him) hut are speaking of his vanous 
other activities. Ouasion — cause ; opportunity ; ; Iturtst I Prejudice— 

bias j I Different tone — tone different from what has 

been shown by Bartoli in his remark ; I 

But when the guestion tone — Espl. Binyon here judges 

the value and accmacy of the remarks of the Jesuit priests on Akbar’s 
nature and character. The Jesuit priests came to Akbar’s court 
with high hopes of Converting him to Christianity. In many ways and 
many times Akbat also encouraged their hopes in this re 5 pect._ But 
the hopes of the Jesuits were ultimately not fulfilled. Akbar did not 
become a convert to Christianity. The Jesuits felt strongly about 
their religion and had their religious prejudices ; and naturally they 
were very much angry and displeased with Akbar. In an exaspera- 
ted mood Bartoli characterised Akbar as deceitful by nature. It is 
natural that the Jesuits, being an interested party, could not judge 
Akbar’s conduct fairly in this respect. But leaving aside the question 
of religion, we may turn to the ottier remarks of these Jesuit priests 
on Akbar’s nature and character. These are generally fair and 
reasonable. On all other questions excepting religion, the Jesuits 
were free from prejudice and were impartial observers. We find in 
all matters exceptir^ religion, the Jesuits were fair to Akbar and 
highly impressed with his character. 

[Add notes on when the ground is neutral and a dijferent tone.] 
Grammar, etc. — Circumstance (n.) ; circumstantial (adj.). 

«(5l5s 1l>i ; ^iSsrstn .st ^ wROTtft i ^ 

c^l 5?% I 1%«3t M 

JesuiKipi ssrtrspt I ^ 'Sl^a Wt 'S’R 

Bartoli-? >11^ “0^ 

siPifsM H'tl'ifstut ^PlM 
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Pnragrapb IB 

Sommary— Father Monserrate describes Akbar as simple and straight- 
forarard by nature. Other Jesuits speak of his natural humanity and 
justice to all men. 

Tiie Emperor Akbar. Sy watore— naturally ; instinctively ; 

I StraigMformard—ixix&i ; open-minded ; S!PF»i& | Monstrratt 
—Father Antonio Monserrate, historian of the first Jesuit Mission to the 
court of Akbar (1580-83). "His principal work, entitled MongoHcae 
Legaiionis Couuneniarius., which had been long lost and was not re- 
covered until 1906, is of special importance as Tsdng the earliest account 
of Northern India by a European since the days of Vasco da Gama,’ and 
also as including the fullest description extant, of Akbar's successful 
campaign against his brother of Kabul in 1581. The author, who was 
then tutor to Prince Murad, accompanied Akbar as far as Jalalabad on 
the road to Kabul" — Vincent Smith. 

Hie Kabul expedition — Akbar’s Kabul expedition was undertaken In 
1581 against his half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, the ruler of 
Kabul, "a drunken sot, cowardly and irresolute’’. The rebel leaders in 
•the eastern provinces of Akbar’s empire were in league with Muhammad 
■Hakim. 

Occasion— <iix., the time and circumstances ; ’PS « wil WN I D{s~ 
■rUOT/y— revelation ; I Treachery — i.e., of Shah Mansur, one of 

Akbar’s favourite officers. He was raised to the post of Finance Minister 
of the state from the position of a bumble clerk. He was found carrying 
■on treasonable correspondence ■with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, ruler of 
'Kabul and Akbar's Imlf-brother in order to overthrow Akbar. Akbar 
intercepted his letter thrice ; twice the traitor had been generously 
■excused by Akbar. When his treachery was detected for the Aird time, 
Shah Mansur was hanged in 1581. 

N.B. "Near Sonpat a letter from Muhammad Hakim to Shah Mansur 
arrived and was intercepted. It was the third time that treasonable 
’letters had'been seized. There is some doubt whether these last letters 
were not forged : there is little or no doubt about the treason. Shah 
Mansur was again put under arrest A few days later he was taken out 
by a guard, accompanied by the emperor and his generals. A halt was 
■called. Abu -1 Fazl was ordered to recite before those assembled all the 
benefits conferred on Shah Mansur since the obscure clerkship of his 
■boyhood. He was then confronted with his own correspondence, and 
■the proofs of his treason, and hanged upon a tree. The emperor returned 
•to the camp with a sad countenance ; whether because severity was 
distasteful to him or because he had lost so able a financier, no one 
knew’’ — Laurence Binyon. 

Had haded with honours— cso. whom Akbar had conferred a numher of 
■honours ; ’IFtW spStR I Shah Mansur was a petty clerk } 

■■Akbar rmsed him to the exalted position of Finance Minister. Humane— 
skind j rwn | .F/ff-ase— language ; sNl I Perusehi—Giov&nm Battista 
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(John Baptist) Peruschi tvas an Italian who wrote in his mother tongue 
an account of Akbar’s court in a book entitled Informatiom del Rtgno t 
Staio del gran Re' di Mogor. The book deals with all the three missions. 

These are the words loaded with honours— Expl. 

Binyon here refers to the favourable comments on Akbar's cbaracter 
made by the Jesus priests. Monserrate, a Jesuit priest, accompanied 
Akbar in his Kabul expedition. This expedition was led against 
Akbar’s rebellious half-brother, Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
Akbar’s Finance Minister, Shah Mansur, was in secret conspiracy 
with Muhammad Hakim. Shah Mansur had started his career as a 
petty clerk. Akbar had raised him from his humble position and 
made him Finance Minister. Yet Shah Mansur was treacherously 
conspiring against Akbar. The conspiracy was discovered twice and 
tvrice Akbar pardoned Shah Mansur. When Mansur’s treachery was 
discovered for the third time, he was hanged. Monserrate saw the 
execution of the traitor. Akbar was moved by the fate of Shah 
Mansur, to whom he had shown so many favours. On this occasion 
Monserrate highly praised Akbar and remarked that the king was by 
nature simple and frank. 

[Add notes on the Jesuit Monserrate and Kabul expedition^ 

Grammar, die.— Occasion (n.) ; occasional (adj.). Treachery (n.) ; 
treacherous (adj.). 

51351 « fesH I ist 5F«lt'9f5l Jesuit Mon- 
serrate-u|3 ^ I 'trt3^C33 HBf fsBIIIlCR I CT 3m fsiH 

feftf tW'I, ^*131 3(51^ •rbrRfi’t >33? tjRfk 

f33Pl'll'i'44l <firi 311^ I Pcruschi-3 gt3l5 ’ti533, W® g 

wirR 3t5H, '(gft Jimra I’ 

Paragraph 16 

Summary — Akbar was by nature simple and straightforward. But in 
his actual conduct he was not always simple and straightforward. In 
self-defence he had to practise some amount of duplicity. From his 
Infancy he luid been surrounded by trcacherj', jealousy and intrigue. But 
his real nature remained unchanged. Honest ns he was, he was instinc- 
tively attracted by another honest man like Ridolfo Aquavira. 

N.B. Binyon draws an interesting conclusion from the Jesuit priests' 
representation of Akbar’s character. Father Monserrate described that 
Akbar was "by nature simple and straightforward.” Binyon lays 
emphasis on the phrase, by nature. If Akbar appeared to be artful. it 
was not artfulness by nature. Circumstances compelled him to be deceit- 
ful, though his real nature remained unchanged. 

"Sy nature ...straightforward — ^These are the remarks of Father 

Monserrate on Akbar’s character, quoted in tlie previous paragraph 
Thai, I think truth — According to Binyon this is the real truth 

about Akbar’s character ; «lW3 ^ 5^1 1 5/r«r— emphasise ; 
’•rtl3W’?3ll 
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Tkai, I ihi^ Jy nature— The priest Monserrate described Akbar 

as ‘by nature simple and straightforward’. According to Binyon this is- 
the real truth about Akbaris character. 

Skou/efUve,..,.,itjr Akiar— Binyon means to say that Akbar did not 
lead an easy-going life j from his infancy up to the end of his career he 
had to fight hard against a host of adverse circumstances ; PI 
‘It’R •ffilW I 

Accomplish— carry out fulfil ; achieve ; ’Hi I Accomplish 

accomplished— achieve what Akbar achieved as conqueror and ruler. 
The sum-total of his great achievements as conqueror and ruler is writ 
large in the pages of history • fslq ca spra ’pvtg ^ ’pvtg 1 

’Rl 1 Succeed, slraightforward—rskimately be - successful in remain- 
ing plain and frank ; 'S 'tW I Something of a miracle 

—In the nature of a great wonder • ^ .JPF R'ilWH aiftt? I 

Mr, that a man something of a miracle — Expl. Binyon 

accepts Monserrate's view that Akbar was by nature simple and 
straightforward. But Akhar’s actual conduct was not always simple 
and straightforward. How can we then explain the many instances 
of Akhar^s duplicity ? Binyon observes that Akbar was not deceitfuT 
by nature. His real nature was simple and frank. From his hoy- 
hood, Akbar had to live and work in an atmosphere full of treachery, 
suspicion and hostility. It would have been miraculous indeed, 
if in such circumstances Akbar could succeed as conqueror and ruler 
by behaving freely and frankly. His difficult circumstances and ■ 
the needs of politics compelled him to use some amount of dupli- 
dty. But this did not affect his real nature, which remained simple - 
and straightforward. 

[Add notes on the life led by Akbar and something of a miracle.] 

Continual— perpetual • "siRstsi I In continual, boyhood— la hls 

Infancy Akbar, then a year old, was left in charge of his uncle, Askart • 
Mirza, at Kandahar. He ran the risk of being killed by his hostile uncle, 
Kamran, ruler of Kabul. After Humayun's death he was enthroned as - 
king, but without any possessions of ms own. He had to fight against 
the three Sur claimants to the throne. Even during the period of the 
regency of Bairam Khan, his tutor, he had no easy time. The 
court intrigue, headed by Maham Anaga, Akbaris chief nurse, was 
directed against Bairam. Bairam Khan was provoked to rebel against 
the young king. Akbar had to defeat his forces. Then began the plots - 
and intrigues of Adham Khan, son of Maham Anaga. Adham Khan 
became a traitor and tried to assassinate Akbar. He was killed. Later, 
came the treason of Shah Mansur, his trusted Finance Minister ; 
he attempted to overthrow Akbar in collusion with Akbar’s half-broth e^ 
Muhammad Hakim, governor of Kabul. So Akbar had to fight hard 
against enemies and traitors. So in self-defence Akter had to conceal t 
his thoughts and to practise a certain amount of duplicity and artfulness. 
But this did not change his real nature which remained simple and frank. 
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Surrouniled-^acizclei on all sides ; blfiRw I Treae/iery— 

■"betrayal of trust ; I (The references are to the attempt on 

Akbar’s life by Adham Khan and the treason of Shah Mansur described 
above.) Jealousy — malice j I /«/«;?»«— conspiracy ; I 

He seldom trust — Several persons {f-g-t Adham Khan, Shah 

Mansur, etc.), trusted by Akbar, became traitors and enemies. Even his 
'beloved son, Salim, rebelled a^nst him. So it was difficult for him to 
'know whom to trust and whom to distrust. 01 ^ itU, iflfTOJ 

Continually — always ; I Mask — covering, usually of velvet or silk 

-for concealing face {C.O.D.) ; (here) disguise j ; ( <!lsttPI ) I 

.ffifai!— conceal j CstW I Tkonghts—vamoA feelings ; 5R5ft®N I Self- 
defence — protection of himself ; 'si1‘4i'SV?l I 

He had continually in self-defence — Expl. Binyon here 

explains why Akbar had to practise duplicity and why he could not 
always show his really frank and simple nature. From the beginning 
of his career Akbar was surrounded by enemies and traitors. He 

- did not know whom to trust and whom to distrust. Some of his 
"trusted friends and supporters became enemies. In order to defeat 
their wicked intrigues and protect himself Akbar had to practise 

' duplicity. He learnt to conceal his real feelings and to behave 
witii cunning and artfulness. Binyon suggests that deceitfulness 
■was never a permanent element of Akbar’s character ; it was merely 
an armour against treachery and intrigue. 

N.B. “Experience proves that in practice it is impossible for 

- any person engaged in_ high affairs of State to be invariably quite 
straightforward. A certain amount of finesse is recognised to be 

• inevitable in diplomacy and politics... As a matter of fact his (Akbar’s) 
policy does not seein to have been more tortuous than that of the 
European princes of his time" — Vincent Smith. 

Asionisliing thing— ^orAexiaX thing ; R'SlWil "fw I Hid not end—iai 

- not result ; PW tiijsPi'a ^ 1 Protecting himself— i^zoxcD.% himself ; 

I j4r«w«r— protective covering • 5r=ft?Plft ^ I Permanent 
—lasting ; 1 distrust ; I 

Page 41. hypocrisy ; deceit ; | The astonishing... 

...and guile — The wonderful thing was that in the end Akbar, as a result 
■ of his bitter experiences of traitors and enemies, did not harden himself 
Into a perpetually suspicious and deceitful person. 

Tri/i/— believe ; Rvffi I After they had. unfaithful— iitix 

"they had turned traitors; i5tv(i(( 1^131 Stilt seeking to 

always trying to find ; 1 'If any portion evil 

.stature ’ — Akbai did not regard any guilty person beyond reclamation or 
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reform ; he considered everybody as possessed of some good element 
If chances were given to him, he might reform himself. S|WI 

Akbar pardoned Adham Khan after his misdeeds in Malwa. Shah 
■ Mansur, the man on whom Akbar had showered so many favours, turned 
atnutor. Akbar pardoned him tmce and on the third time he punished 
Mansur with reluctance. (See paragraph 15.) 

N.B. “There was good in all. He believed, likewise, fhat there was 
good in all men. Hence his great forbearance, his unwillingness to 
punish so long as there was hope of reform, his love of pardoning. ‘Go 
and sin no more’ was a precept that constituted the very essence of his 
conduct’’— Co/. Malltson. 

The astonishing thing is on one occasion — Expl. Binyon here 

notes the essentially frank and simple nature of Akbar. Surrounded 
as he was by jealousy, treachery and conspiracy,' Akbar in self- 
defence had to conceal his real motives and feelings and to practise 
some amount of duplicity. It is a wonder that duplicity and: 
suspicion did not become permanent elements of his nature and that 
his bitter experiences did not completely destroy bis faith in the 
goodness of men. Akbar would often trust men after they hadi 
proved untrustworthy. He wanted to find if some element of good- 
remained in a nature seemingly quite evil. 

[Add notes on an armour cf permanent suspicion and guile and 'if 
any portion cf good remains in that evil notttre,'} 

Fundamentally — ^primarily ; essentially {C.O.D.) ; "[pre; I TransparerUly 
— clearly j truly. A transparently honest nature— a man whose nature 
was truly honest ; whose honesty ivas clear to all ; I Ridolfo- 

Aguaviva—Ridolio Aquaviva, the leader of the first Jesuit Mission. 
(1580-83) in Akbar’s court, was bom in 1550. He \vas the son of the Duke 
of Atri and nephew of Claude, subsequently, General of the Society. 
When Akbar started on the Kabul expedition, he was left at Fatehpur- 
Sikri. “He (Aquaviva) spent his time in the practice of rigid austertties. 
and unsparing mortification of the body. When Akbar Itad v/qn the 
campaign, he sent for Aquaviva, who fell ^dangerously ill at Sirhind. 
But he survived, and had a happy meeting with the emperor and Father 
Monserrate at Lahore" — (Vtsicent Sndi/i). He came to the Mogul court 
.85 head of the Embassy. He relumed to Goa in 1583, then was sent to- 
Salsette on missionary work and was unfortunately killed there by a mob. 

Mutual liiing—l\)dng or attraction for each other • 

I /nstinctive—inbain ; spontaneous ; I 

See how is instinctive — Expl. As an instance of Akbar’s 

inborn frankness and simplidly, Binyon quotes pne inddpt. 
Kidolfo Aquaviva was 'the leader of the first Jesuit Mission invited, 
by Akbar to his court. He had absolute sincerity and frankness. 
Akbar, too, was simple and straightforward. Thus the two characters- _ 
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■were instinctively drawn to each other. This liking for each other 
illustrates the inborn goodness of both. 

— Scis'i; ’R®! '3 **(4*1^ — ( '®(l‘fsa-k>|!|iii Ifsj 

*55); |4’3 ^tt53 S’!!! 'la'?la I 

PW't rtw^ ’Pra=r. OT-’PF'I ’FISR, C’W't ’ffel CTtit ^ n 
'8 vpF^ •ttfes ^ 444 bl '<<i‘'lll4S- ^5| 

5t5ft5i ^ 'ejsnFj 

■■f%f=rft^5itf’ira’tffes5ri ^irTtsi «fs 551^^13 »Nra 

3 |t-i l i 5t3i?F c^«t=r 3rt^ I (?t, ''tfsaipl ’ffes j^l 

'!W«w Straws 51035 '8?EiSvi3R '!ilaai(’rf) fro 55 =111. arts’ll 

1^115 am aife^’topsfefir 313^ fhjtii ' 01 $ v?i«, cata 

bjvaia vjitii ^ 5rl*j ^ 5f^f7t^ fiR '^iws'l s'fa-'**! ( aj^esla fsR *5^ 5*1115 

afanrtfe^FT ) I f'sR 3 53 «fsi^rt^ "i^or i Ridolfo 

Aquaviva-5 JIB? ®t5t?I ’It’fH 5^ ’E<a R «:s;, ^t5l 51*11 

•«iSFI5fe®’tff3l 

Paragraph 17 

Summary — Akbar was an autocrat, and he had suffered a great deal 
in the hands of his faithless servants. Still he remained 'naturally huniani 
■ and kind.’ . This was wonderful indeed. 

'Naturally AiV/i^’— the opinion of Peruschi, quoted in Paragtapl 

rj, supra. See notes on Paragraph 4 : “His anger is terrible etc." 

Struck — astonished; 5 ^ >11^1 Aspect — ^phase ; fi5l 

iR«norAflJ/a— worth notice ; striking ; cxccptionai ; fentWitrtT ; 5*tt>!t3l I 

In one — in an emperor. Aisolute poviers — unlimited and unres- 
•trlcted powers ; v#g rysrsl | Autocrat — absolute ruler ; PJ^lstlt 51it^ 

Absolute (lu/oCT-a/— Though Akbar was assisted by his ministers and 

.ad-visers, he wielded his powers in any way he liked. He was in no waj 
.bound to accept the advice of his ministers. Faithless servants— e.g, 
Adham Khan (the son of AkbaPs chief nurse, Maham Anagii) and Shal 
Mansur ( AkbaPs Finance Minister) ; both of them tried to betray hin 
rshamelessly. 

Every one... ...faithless servants — Expl. Binyon support! 

• a Jesuit’s description of Akbar as ‘naturally humane and kind'. A! 
who met Akbar were impressed by this side of his character. Akbai 
.remained kind, sympathetic and forgiving throughout his life. Hewn 
an autqcract with unlimited powers. Many of his treacherous seri'ant: 
gave him serious trouble. Autocratic powers and treacherous servant! 
would make other men hard and unforgiving. But these things did 
■not make Akbar hard and unforgiving. He remained natuiallj 
humane and kind to the end of his life. This was astonishing. 

Grammar, ts\a.— Absolute (adj.) • absolutism (n.). Autocrat (a) 
■ ■ ■'cracy (abs. n.). 
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'a iB l tgl I '*itw<H 5 fcira>!;tfi^ori 5 |sl 

=I¥Plt I R’(l'l^«l ^^Etflfwts >! 1 ® C 5 H »i%fil »t!|« ^TfRCSit SR 

•f(¥“()fll infBttt Jrttfef ilsrafj i 

Paragraph 18 

SummaiT — Like Julius Caesar, Akbar was well-known for his merciful 
nature. Did Akbar, like Caesar, suffer from epilepsy f Du Janie, a 
compiler of the notes and records left by the Jesuit priests, is the only 
.person to refer to Akbar’s epilepsy. Binyon considers it probable that 
Akbar was an epileptic. 

Clememy— mercy i mildness of temper with readiness to forgive; 

I ZHe Julius Caesar {102-44 B.C.). He was a great 

Roman orator, historian, general ?-d statesman. He conquered Spain, 
Africa, Gaul and Britain. _ He defeated his opponent, Pompey, at Phar- 
salia. 'Owing to his ambition for imperial powers he was murdered by 
the aristocratic party. His career is described vividly in Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives and in Shakespeare’s tragedy, Julius Casar. It is said 
that he suffered from epilepsy or fainting fits. Shakespeare cai]-this 
'falling sickness’ : “Tis very like : he hath the falling sickness"— 

Casar, I. ii. 255. 

Akbar’s clemency was famous— Expl. Binyon points 

out a striking similarity between the characters of Akbar and Julius 
C!Bsar,_the great Roman general and dictator. Both possessed the 
great virtue of forgiveness. Both had on many occasions shown 
mercy to their bitterest enemies and treacherous followers. 

N.B. Akbar, for instance, pardoned Adham Khan on one 
occasion when he lud stolen two beautiful girls from Baz Bahadur ’s 
palace at Malwa. Again, he pardoned Shah Mansur twice, though he 
was detected twice as having carried on treasonable correspondence 
with the ruler of Kabul. About the clemency of Julius Caesar, it 
is stated : "For in all other respects, after the close of the civil wars, 
he showed himself blameless ; and it was not without good reason 
that the Romans voted a temple to Qemency to commemorate his 
moderate measures. For he pardoned many of those who had fought 
against him, and to some he even gave offices and honours, as to 
Brutus and Cassius’’— Plutarch's Life of Julius Ceesar, translated by 
Stewart and Long. 

VPas he also epileptie /—Epilepsy is a “nervous disuse in which 

patient falls to ground unconsdous, with spasms, and foaming at month” 
■(C.f/.ZJ.) ; Julius CsBsar suffered from this disease. 

[ Cf. “Cffisar was of a spare habit, and had a white and soft skin,_ and was 
subject to complaints in the head and to epileptic fits, whiA, as it is said, 
first attacked him at Corduba”— Plutarch’s Life of Casar.] 

7 ht native historians — i.e., the Mahomedan historians like Nizamud- 
din, Abu -1 Fazl, Badaoni, etc. Say nothing of it-^o not say that Akbjur 
suffered from epilepsy. Monserrate — See notes, supra, Wfio anew hint 
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iniimattly — Father Monserrate had dose friendship with Afcbar ; her 
accompanied Akbar in his Kabul expedition, viRiilW I' 

Statement — remark Falling sichntss — epilepsy ; 1 Casually 

— incidentally ; <(r<ttisPCT j spPfSfPl I Du Jarriis — “All writers on the 
subject of the Jesuit Missions must rely chiefly on the great work hy 

Father Pierre du Jarric of Toulous^ with a long title The original* 

French edition, published at Anas in i6ii, brings the narrative down 
to i6oo. The third part, extending to i6io, was published in 1614” — 
{V. Smith). “Du Jarric is a thoroughly conscientious and accurate 
writer, who reproduces faithfully the substance of the original Jesuit 
letters” — Vincent Smith, 

Compilation — collection (of materials) ; 1 From Jesuit notes amt 

records — Jesuit accounts of Akbar and his court. Authority — creditable 
source j ’ll 4 ^ I On what authority is unknown — Only in 

Du Jarric’s compilation of Jesuit notes anS records we read of Akbaris 
epilepsy. But Du Jarric has nowhere stated his authority, that is, the 

source from which he got this information j t=fls[ fiprtcflil ^ ( ■nl Sfe' 
^SlCM ) I And only there — The statement that Akbar was 

an epileptic is found only in Du Jarric and in no other book on Akbar ; 
<a 4 »R 1 >st 'sitt? ) I Took /<>— adopted j resorted to j 

I sports and amusements— g&XMS and diversions ; ; 

I Distract— ^wort ; ^ j 0 <Hl I Melancholy— 

sadness j ; RsHUlil I Superfluous — unnecessary ; I Con- 

jecture— J 'BRi’ItJf I 

The Jesuits supposed. conjecture — Expl. In discussing the 

question whether Akbar suflered from epilepsy Binyon refers to the 
, accounts of the Jesuits. There is no direct evidence of Akbar’s 
epilepsy. The Jesuits, however, noted that Akbar suflered from 
melancholy. Akbar used to be overtaken by fits of mental depression. 
The Jesuits thought that in order to relieve his mental depression, 
Akbar took to sports and amusements. Binyon, however, does not 
accept this view. He says that this explanation is unnecessary. 
Akbar did not resort to diversions with the single purpose of reliev- 
ing the sadness of his mind. A man of vigorously active habits Uke 
Akbar was naturally attracted to sports and amusements. ^ 

N.B. Du Jarric rvrote : "He was by nature melancholy and 
subject to epileptic fits." "There is abundant evidence concerning 
Akbaris innate melancholy, but I have mot met elsewhere the 
statement tliat he was epileptic. Du Jarric must have got it from 
one or other of the Jesuit missionaries. Muhammad, Julius C^ar 
■ d many other eminent men have been supposed by various miters 

o have suffered from .epilepsy Peter the Great, however, certainly 

suffered from convulsive fits of some kind" — {Vincent Smith) 
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"Akbar suffered from some form of epilepsy which in no way 
impaired his vast bodily strength, but probably was a cause of the 
‘melancholy and oppression of heart’ which afflicted him continually 
and drove him to seek diversions of all sorts even when engaged in 
important business” — Vinunt Smith, 

But tfit Jacl improiabli—Tbst. Akbar suffered from epilepsy is not 

unlikely. "stWrora cq qrtlq ( ) 1^1, 'spraq qt? i 

Jlfurad—He was the second son of Akbar, boin among the Fatehpur 
hills in 1570. In May, 1599, he died of delirium tremens near Daulata- 
bad in the Deccan. Note — “Mr. Payne, the editor of Du Jarric, suggests 
that possibly Humayun was an epileptic and that a fit caused his fall" 
— Bimon. 

Grammar, etc. — Famous (adj.) ; f amt (n.). Intimately ,(adv.) ; inti- 
mate (adj.) j intimacy (n.). Com^tation (n.) ; compile (v.). ' Improbable 
(adj.) ; improbability (n.). Develop (v.) ; develtpment (n.). 

qtflqiqlq— Casar->!BI ?It5 '«ltW5ra Ctesar-^SVS 

Slqfif 1¥ 'tp|SltiI-Ci[Na { ? SfirSltl •Iffegfwi qi luonserrate 

Jesuit— ftfq ^5 qcpf • 

Du Jarric Jesuit-'ipt?I 6f?i « ilPfl-31?5|pni <!iqf?tt=T '*l1^qnR 
f5Jiatsi!f3fPl.ii?q;«)|q5il#it£5; c^<siqft‘t|iqci(l5lfefW!l® 5^5115 
qtj q| ; qstq cqsqfpitar virtc^ 1 jesuMl w qffareq cq, fq q ^Aiq ( qjtfq ) 
few *10 ^ ’s 'srttqlt-sicqttq cqt^Wr qfeq ; w w, ?5l 

''PrtqflPF ’flu ^qflfqts? ’jjii ^luni 

Paragraph 19 

Sammary — Akbar was just to all men. This justice made the con- 
quered Indian peoples loyal to him. ghat’s justice was not merely a 
thing of law ; it had its origin in a certain candour (inborn sense of tnith), 
an innocence of mind which made him able to see things truly wi^out 
prejudice. Akbar felt that the Jizya (or poll-taxj and the pilgrim tax 
levied on the non-Muslims by previous Muslim rulers were unjust ; and 
he abolished these taxes in spite of the opposition of all adrnsers. He 
showed his candour or freedom from prejudice in his warm welcome of 
the Christian missionaries. But why did he not embrace Christianity ? 
The reason is that he was convinced that there are good men in every 
religion. How could it be said that one religion was true and good and 
another false and bad ? Akbar was never a bigot. Neither was he in- 
different to religion. On the contrary, this man of aaion, this lover of 
life, had a deeply spiritual yearaing.. It is said that he had mystical 
experiences and direct communion with God. When Akbar was dying, 
the name of God was on his lips. 

N. B. This last paragraph shows Binyon at his best. In a few brief 
sentences he has given us an insight into the spiritual aspect of Akbar’s 
^ character. Binj'on has very skilfully brought out the iimer sources of 
Akbar’s religious tolerance. The sources are (r) Akbar’s inborn sense of 
truth ; ( 2 ) his deeply mystical longings. The one made Akbar see things 

S. P.— 9. 
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truthfully and free from all prejudices. And the other inspired him to 
search for God in all forms of relipon. 

'Just to all mtti — This remark by a Jesuit is already quoted at the end 
of paragraph 15, supra. Akbar was fair and just to all his subjects 
irrespective of race and religion. Akbar's justice — Ahbar’s fair 
deahngs. Oiieffy — mainly ; awtqtR I iferonrfft/f— satisfied ; 

I /’ro/Zer— various races conquered by Akbar ; 'Rfes 1 
administration j IfH I 

Jt was Akbar’s justice...to bis rule — Expl. Binyon points 
out the most noteworthy feature of Akbar’s character m a ruler. In 
ruling his subjects Akbar followed a settled policy of justice based 
on conciliation and toleration. Akbar made justice the keynote of 
his administration. He made no distinction between the conquering 
Muslims and the conquered non-Muslims. He abolished the unjust 
poll-tax and the pilgrim tax on the non-Muslims. He threw open 
the high posts in his govemmrat to all, whether Hindus or Mudims. 
He allowed freedom of worship to all. By his justice, Akbar won 
the hearts of the conquered Indian peoples. They never felt that 
they were ruled by a foreign tyrant. 

fundamental ; 5 I Quality— ■nttw ; ; W I 

It was a basic Justice was a fundamental element of his 

nature ; ^ 'S'l | Proceeded from — ^issued from ; 

had its origin in j I A sense of law — ol consciousness of the 

dignity and majesty of law. Uneorrupted—ixcatyAoA ; vprfipt % I 

Innocence of »»W— honest nature ; frank and truthful nature ; 't 5 »BSt I 
Persisted— cssWaxmxA. to exist ; *<hRi>Pi« I All his experience of the 
world— iff. '‘In continual danger from his boyhood, he was surrounded 
ty treachery, jealousy and intrigue," etc. (Paragraph 16I 

These bitter experiences might have destroyed the innocence of his 
mind. He might have turned a cynic or a shrewd and utterly selfish 
man of cunning. But in spite of all these experiences Akbar retained 
unspoilt bis frank and honest nature. 

It was a basic quality-experience of the world— £xpl> 

Binyon sp^ks of Akbar s sense of justice. Akbar was fundamentally 
just. Justice was an inborn quality of his nature. The source of 
Akbar’s sense of justice was not a sense of the majesty of law but a 
kind of uncorrupted innocence of mind. It arose from the essential 
honesty and frankness of his nature, unspoiled by all his bitter 
experiences of life. Treachery, jealousy and conspiracy had endan- 
gered his life and fortune many times. 

Strange word—^^'^ I Innocence Zo-Jaw— Binyon tries id 

convey to us an e.'iact impression of the peculiar quality of Akbar's 
mind. At first he refers to Akbar’s sense of justice. Then he explains it 
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'WTrtier 'by^ saying that Akhar's justice had its origin in a sort of un- 
■oorrupUi innocence of mind. But innocence is perhaps not the right word 
'to d^ne the peculiar quality of the mind of so great an Emperor as 
Akbar. In the next sentence Binyon uses a more exact phrase, innate 
<eandottr. Innate — inborn ; natural. Innate candour — inborn sense ot 
'truth and impartiality; snml « I Unclouded-yio.- 

■ affected ; undimmed ; Jpits?? sft 1 Prejudices — pre-conceived notions ; 

tU'tl I Absorb — assimilate ; at?*! I Surroundings — 

• environment ; 1 Inherit from the fast — acquire from traditions 

'handed down from the past ; 5^ alt's ^ | 

'/»sd/i 5 s— learn ; PWlSts 4fi[ 1 Early teaching— \e.%SQT» that we receive 
In our infancy ; | Prejudices......tarly teaching— Tistet sources 

•of prejudices are mentioned here by Binyon ; we may form prejudices 
•from our immediate environment, we may acquire them from past tradU 
itions, or we may learn them from the lessons received in our infancy. 
Usually we submit unconsciously to the prejudices formed in any of these 
•three ways. Most natures— moA men 5 'qft 4 tt*l I Dhconsciousty— 
nnknowlngly. All of us are guided by prejudices ; but we remain unaware 
of didr influence on our conduct and opinions • 'qatsqtni | Surrender— 
•yield j 'atflpR'fl I 

I mean an innate candoar..<unconsciouBl]r surrender — 
'Expl. Binyon tries to explain clearly the inner source of Akbar’s 
-sense of justice. He says that Akhar’s sense of justice arose from an 
.■inborn honesty and frankness of nature, unspoiled by prejudices. 
But what was this honesty and frankness of nature ? 'ne author 
‘furdier defines this as an inborn sense of impartiality. By virtue of 
(this great power Akbar was enabled to judge things aright without 
'being misguided by prejudices, Prejudices are unconsdousiy formed 
•in out minds in three diflerent ways. We may form them horn our 
•immediate surroundings ; we may inherit them as traditions from the 
.past ; we may also acquire them from the teachings of our early 
•childhood. Our minds are usually influenced by these prejudices 
■which prevent us from being just. But Akbar’s inborn honesty and 
ifrankness of nature was completely free from all prejudices j it made 
•him see things rightly and enabled him to be just to all men. 

[Add a note on an innate candour.) 

N.B. For example, traditional prejudice might toe made Akbar 
'blind to the injustice of the tax called /Vsyo ; but hts innate wndour 
enabled him to see its injustice. Hence he abolished the jisya at 
once in the teeth of strong opposition. 

Impositions— ts-ses \ I For centuries— The jisya or poll-tax 

<on hon-Mahomedans and the pilgrim tax on the Hindus had long been 
‘imposed by the Mussalman conquerors of India ; ’IS ffel I Laid 
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■ —imposed j levied ; 1 Ambled— obeyzA ; I Ae- 

things of course — as Just demands to be paid to the Wng. {Jizya was- 
imposed on all non-Muslims and the pilgrim tax was imposed upon the" 
Hindus visiting holy shrines.) 

N.B. ‘‘The Sultans had considered India to be a Mussalman country; 
and had tahen credit to themselves when they graciously aliowed the 
Hindu majority to purchase their lives by the payment o£ a special public; 
tax. Public exercise of the Hindu religion was illegal" — Smith. 

They were due — These taxes were claimed by the Mahomedan. 

Sultans as a matter of right because they, as conquerors, were entitled to. 
demand benefits from the defeated Hindus ; .a'efti etWl I 

Vireci — going straight to' the point; ^ii!^ I Direct M'jzhn— view 
unclouded by prejudices ; -igrr I The}' seemed unjust — These taxes- 

appeared improper • ■tpsSl 'tiSW I Though hardly. boy — Ahbar 

was only twenty-one when he abolished the pilgrim tax, and he war. 
twenty-two when he abolished the }icya or the poll-tax. 

■ [The remission is thus described by Abu -1 Fail : ‘‘The joyous heart, 
of His Majesty the Shahinshah turned towards hunting, and -he went to 
the neighbourhood of Mathura with a select party. The hunting was- 

successful In the same hunt he joined worship with pleasure and 

became a distributor of justice. It was brought to his notice that for a. 
long time it was the custom in India for the rulers to take sums from the- 
prople who came to sacred spots to worship, proportiotiatc to their rank 
and wealth. This (worship) was called Karma. .The Shahinshah in his- 
wisdom and tolerance remitted all these taxes which amounted to crores. 
He looked upon such grasping of property as blamcabic and issued 
orders forbidding the levy thereof throughout his dominions"— 
namah, translated by Beveridge). This pilgrim tax was abolished in 1563.- 
In the following year Akbar abolished the jitya or poll-tax on all non- 
Mahomedans. Aurangzeb fe-imposed it in 1679.] 

"Some writers'are inclined to attribute too much influence on Akbaris- 
pnlicy to:Abu-l Fazl; It is noteworthy that Akbar, of his own motion, 
and contrary to the advice of his councillors, abolished the jizya ten 

years before he made the acquaintance of his famous secretarj' When. 

It is remembered that Akbar was only twenty-one or twenty-two years of- 
age, when he aboHshed the pilgrim tax and the jicya, in defiance of the 
sentiments of his co-religionists and the practice of his predecessors, we 
may well marvel at the strength of will displayed by a man so young, who- 
a little time before seemed to care for nothing but sport" — Vincent Smith. 

Tradition— i.e., the practice of the Sultans of Delhi in tlie past ; 

I Against all tradition — in defiance of the practice of the Sultans 
of Delhi in the past, who had realized this tax as a matter of right ; spre- 
t’WetS 1 

Oj 5 /enVjio«— obstruction ; t Against the opposition of every one 

—overruling the counsel of all his ministers and adrisers ; zi^WK 

1 N.B. ‘Tt was submitted to Akbar by those who saw in tho 
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't ax only an easy source of revenue that the making of pilgrimages was a 
vain superstition which the Hindus would not forego, and therefore, the 
certain and continuous, it would be bad finandal policy to 
eWish the tax” — (Co/. Malleson). Again, "It was an assertion of 
Akbars will and conscience against a tradition of all the Muslim 
conquerors, sanctioned by centuries of custom, against all his advisers, 
•against the desire of his mother and his family” — Binyon. 

Page 42. In t/ie tutk of-Avi defiance of ; 1 The most 

.dangerous (position— Vlhen the 6rst Jesuit Mission visited Akbaris court, 
the Emperor showered upon the priests many gifts and honours. He even 
showed positive leanings to Christianity. For this reason Akbar ran a 
great risk of assassination as his Muslim subjects were much discon- 
tented ; ^ I Overtures — “opening of negotiations with another, 

'formal proposal or offer” (C.O.D.) ; proposals ; 4fBt4 I Seemed— sHoaot 
-to be. On the verge ef—aa. the point of ; ’stWafe vffl | 

eido^/tng— accepting ; 4R1 I [Vincent Smith thus describes the 
situation, resulting from Akbai's partiality to the Jesuit priests : “Their 
presence at court, the marked favour shown to them by the sovereign, 
and the licence of their language, helped to influence the discontent 
'which found expression in two formidable rebellions, undoubtedly 
•dangerous to both the throne and life of Akbar”. _ Again, “Akbar seems 
-genuinely to have been afraid of assassination on account of his 
iheterodoxy • he hinted this, and explained that if he were killed, his 
dynasty would perish and his empire crumble. He must therefore move 
warily and slowly” — Biftyon.] 

Held Mm dnci— restrained him ; ’lt<p5 4t 1 In the end— at 

f-long last ; 1 Pf^hat held hisn..Mid /—What was it that restrained 

Akbar at last from embracing Christianity ? Why did_ Akbar change 
'his mind in the end ? • [The answer is elaborately_ given_ by Binyon 
‘elsewhere in his book : “Akbar saw good men professing various cree^ S 
'there must be good in all of them, he argued. A sympathetic toleration 
in religious matters was his settled policy. It was the intolerance of the 
Muslims which had repelled him. And now in the Christians he found 
an intolerance of equal intensity and force. This, inore than anything 
•else, we may surmise, prevented him from accepting Christianity, if 
■ever the thought really held his mind. But if he would not accept, 
•neither would he reject. He encouraged ; he conciliated ; but just when 
•it seemed that he tvas at the point to promise all and submit himself, 
he eluded them."] 

It a/as the tltought etc. — Akbar, in spite of bis avowed love of Chris- 
•tianity, did not embrace it in the end. And why did he not do it ? It 
was due to a particular thought always working in his mind. With a 

•ehilds obstinacy — with the stubbornness of a child ; 

I He was always returning— argument or the view 
•which he could never dismiss from his mind j "SBlI StRi'i'f I 

Good men — really pious and religious-minded men ; f 

rPrq/ifrfsg— declaring their faith in ; ’Hi I Every creed— i.*., all 
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religions. Each — everyone o£ these good men professing individualty'a> 
particular religion ; I Proc/atOTwi^— declaring j 

^pHisI 1 ‘ Crwrf— religions belief ; I ■ religion. Eack 

proclaiming- his creedy... .false — ^Thisis bigotry or religious fanaticism.. 
A bi^t looks upon his own relipon as the only true religion and he- 

condemns all other relijpons as false, fftnu can one right — Akbar 

knows that there are good men in every religion, and he cannot be certain- 
that only one religion is true and other religions are untrue. ^He believes- 
that there are good elements in every religion. He is not a bigot) 

; Antiihesis-^iro^a. opposite ; 1 Sigot — “one who 

attaches disproportionate weight to some creed or view" (C.O.D 1 );. 
fanatic 5 41% ; 1 ' ' '■ 

_ E^e was iigot — Expl. Akbar always kept a free and opbn< 

mind in respect of his attitude towards religious faith. Though a-. 
Mabomedan by birth and training, he had the sense of impartiality 
to ' appreciate the good points of other religions. A fanatic or bigot 
is one who has blind faith in his own religion and who considers 
every other religion as false. Akbar was not a man of this type. 'He- 
vras a , persistent seeker of truth. He believed that there were good; 
elements in all religions, and he never believed that only one relipon- 
had a monopoly of truth and all other religions were untrue. 

N.B. “For many years Akbar was a zealous, tolerably orthodox- 
Suniu Musalman, wilung to execute Shias and other heretics. He- 
next passed through a stage (1574-82), in which he may be described: 
as -a sceptical rationalizing Muslim j and finally, rejecting Islam, 
utterly, he evolved an eclectic religion of his own, with himself as its- 
prophet (1.582-1605)”. 

In one of bis own sayings, quoted by Abu-1 Fa'zl, Akbar observes .; 
"Althoujgh I am the m.aster of so vast a kingdom, and all the appliances- 
of govCTnment are at my hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing, 
the will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of sects and'. 

creeds I await the coming of some discreet man of principle who will! 

resolve the difficulties of my consdence” — Ainf-Akbari. 

On the other hand—aa the contrary. Religious bigotry means over- 
' >us love of a particular religious fiiith. Its opposite attitude is utter- 
indifference to religion. Akbar was neither a bigot, nor indifferent to- 
religion. He alway used to take active interest in the good points of all; 
religions. At heart he was deeply religious. 

Indifferent— ^aconcataai. i having no inclination for or against ; 

Anything but indifferent— •aoi at alHndifferent in his-attitnde 
towards religion. On the contrary, Akbar was deeply religious. This matt-' 
of action — ^this ever-active .person ; 'JJR I 

N.B..' “In action it was genius that shone forth. As a born painter 
is absorbed in painting, as a musician in music, so Akbar became; 
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ateorbed in the intoxicating’ delight of action” — {Binyorij. This lover of 
hft — ^Akbar lived a full life and enjoyed it. That is, Akbar was not an 
ascetic shunning the duties and delights of Avoridly life j •Jtfttl 

^ I IVhose bo^ strength — whose body revelled in the possession 

of masculine strength ; sheer ammal energy gave great joy to Akbar. 
N.B. “He was ready to encounter any beast, however fierce, tiger, lion, 
elephant "—Vincent Smith. 

Strode through — walked proudly and with dignity. Confidently — 
with absolute self-confidence ; I Who strode..,confidtutly 

— ^Akbar had fought and won in many fields of war, politics, etc., and 
these gave him self-confidence and sense of superiority. Hidden— con- 
cealed } <*(6^ I Profound— 1 Sadness — melancholy (This 
has been referred to by Binyon in Paragraph iS, supra). N.B. “And 
perhaps an intimate observer might also have detected symptoms of 
something different and singular, of strange capacities for melancholy, 
beneath the outward glow of restless activity” — Bir^oni[ Self-doubting 
thought — doubts about himself. These may be called the problem's of 
consdence • I Dissatisfactions — “His restless, rationaliz- 

ing spirit never could find a satisfying answer to that old, old question, 
what is truth ? and he died a baffled, disap pointed man" — ( Vinient 
Smith). //Arwrna/'iVin— spiritual knowledge. A craving for illumination 
—a hankering for communion with God and for spiritual guidance and 

light: IroailPraPWPlI I 

Form in this man illumination — Expl. Binyon here throws 

light on the spiritual aspect of Akbar’s character. Akbar|s was the 
very opposite of a religious bigot ; he would not accept with bhnd 
zeal any particular religion. Bnt be was not indifferent to religion. 
He was full of the true spirit of religion. Akbar was great as a man 
of action, as a conqueror and ruler ; he lived a full life and enjoyed 
it ; he rejoiced in the strength of his body and with proud dignity 
and absolute self-confidence he moved in the world of men. But his 
rich nature had another side. He was profoundly religious, though 
he was not a blind follower of any particular reli^on. There was 
concealed in him a sense of deep, religious mdandioly ; he had his 
doubts about himself and his acti'vities j he felt dissatisfied. He had 
a great spiritual hunger like a truly religions man. Akbar keenly 
desired spiritual knowledge and guidance and direct communion with 
God. 

[Add notes on this man of action ; this lover of life : a profound 
capacity for sadness ; self-doubting thoughts n3a& a craving for illumi- 
nation'll 

N.B. Akbar's character was a strange mixture of the pracdcal 
and the mystical. 

Mystical experiences— txiyoymcsA of spiritual ecstasy ; ^ sW*!* 
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I In which — in which condition ; PI 'ifTOl! | 
Direct ; cow»«/«io«— actual and positive intercourse ; fipSP? PtfItCTIi| | 
Divine Being (God) ; Silent »tfe | Akbar was a 

great believer in mysticism in religion like the Sufi or mystic philosophers 
of Persia. 

From boyhood Divine Presence'-Expl. Akbar had 

occasionally passed through some deeply spirilual experiences. At 
limes he retired into solitude for hours together. He seemed to 
have gained a direct vision of God. This is a great spiritual power 
possessed by the mystics only. 

N.B. In Akbar’s character there vras a strange mingling of the 
practical and the mystical. The practical aspect kept him bound to 
his worldly activities, while the mystical aspect made him soar into 
spiritual heights. 

Akbai's mystical experiences were many and varied, dating back from 
tbeidays of his infancy. Three of them are of outstanding importance : 

1. The earliest of these mystical experiences happened in the four- 
teenth year of his life. At that early age he fell a sudden over-whelming 
dissatisfaction with the world. “On a day in 1 557 such a mood fell upon 
him. He felt the presence of ‘short-sighted men’, whose thoughts wete 
all of . this world, unendurable. . He appeared to he full of anger and 
Impatience, and sent for a certain horse of Iraqi breed noted for its high 
mettle and vicious temper, a horse he often chose to ride. He would 
have none attend him, not even a groom ; and mounting, rode away into 
the desert plain— he was then at Agra— consumed with a passion to be 
away from men and utterly alone. Out of sight and in solitude, he 
'dismounted and 'communed with God’ ” — Binyon. 

a. Another mystical experience happened to him on the completion 
of his twentieth year in 1562. It is thus described in his own words: 
“On the completion of my twentieth year I expeijenced an internal bitter- 
ness, and for the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey my soul 
was seized with exceeding sorrow*’- /arreW’s translation, 

3. In the thirty-sixth year of his life in 157S Akbar was encamped 
at Bhera on the Jhelum in the Punjab. There he passed through a fit 
of spiritual ecstasy when a big hunt had been arranged. “Suddenly all 
at once a strange state and strong frenzy came upon the Emperor, and 
an extraordinary change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent 

as cannot be accounted for And at that time he ordered the hunting 

to be abandoned At the foot of a tree which was then in fruit he 

distributed much gold to the fakirs and poor, and laid the foundation of 
a lofty building and an extensive garden in that place. And he cut off 
the hair of his head, and most of his courtiers followed his example’’— 
Badauni. 

On his Akbar died in 1605. 

• When he was,.,...sfieech — ^when he lost the power of speech as well as 
the power to recognise men ; ( 'f^ 

*11 1 jE’agur— earnest j qraf • ( Theologians 
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—persons learned in theology (or the science of religion) j »rSll a w a i i l1 1 
stooped low over the djnng Emperor • 

1 These theologians, including Moslem priests and Jesuit Fathers, 
still hoped to convert him and to hear something definite from the dying 
Emperor about his religious belief. The departing the soul of 
Akbar who was dying. 


To direct soul - — to show the dying Akbar the way to heaven 

■by converting him; *t<t I Eager 

dkeologians sob/— B inyon speaks ironically of the theologians who 

were trying to convert Akbar even on his death-bed. Murmuring to 
himself— iOMatnng in a low voice to himself ; ft? 'ft? 5^1551 fiw 

s&t’ot.R'i I Endeavouring— trying • CsSl ^ I Articulate— titter ; 


^ I On his death-bed. the name of With the name of 

God on his lips, Akbar died. Though not a bigot, he was a man deeply 
'religious at heart. 

N.B. “Only a few of his closest friends remained with the dying 
dmperor. They repeated the creed of Muhammad, surrounding 
him with the atmosphere of the piety of his fathers . and rebuilding 
the recollections of his infancy. But no sign of assent came from Akbaris 
lips. Only at intervals he tried to utter the name of God. Early in the 
morning of 27th October he expired” — Binyon. 

"Akbar expired soon afterwards in the presence of only a few faithful 
friends, who would not desert him. They constantly reminded him of 
ithe Prophet, and sought \rithout success to obtain some indication of 
Rssent. They understood that be tried several times to utter the name of 
God. Thus he died as he had lived— a man whose religion nobody could 
name— and he passed away without the benefit of the prayers of any 
«hurch or sea' — 


!ssrtfpt7— 1' 'sitWiB etitro 

^Cil 1 41?l< ^ ( wHdalil'l’ol ) WtfiR! 

*•*1 1 ^iPitll -IPf »itds Oi *1^ efiwwolil SiC*(K 

It®!, ‘'1^ tsU'ltls'l'sl tsRi 

*Ril ^ I Ffll'i'ol (Innocence) ’W ’tK<i I 

eitft 1®^ PI, ^ 'issiel ^ 

^ll 5R [ilfin ctRc® ’ttfi ; 'flt ’iwrt? ’®rt’nil rillsdlRi.'Ps st®tw *111®, 
's|vslvs<fH ®il® ’ll ftsfl ^ps ’(wa ’IPO “fla, ’ll®!!- 
fitp? '5lW ’IflR't®! '«|6!|'4*tln ’Ffs I fe®lill ^5 "Wsfl 

’fiipoiS ’PI fl'sjlPlii ^ I ■ai'Slfi? #nnt •iW ®r«rt 

^stlgsii fill’ll siPt^ I ’PFI ( ■ut’tiai,® ) 

5113!, 'o’ttPl (oalbfi'S «Wt « 

•arat® 510(1 ’ll ’rtfel ^ creS ct’t i “fW 

taR jesuit-sirtii ’srttsilB’il ’FBi’r, i'PR ^ fitln 51^ fiRi ’cfew. 

itKlOa ( C<11Wi ’Iff ) I OlPl ^ ’Wt’W W’l ? 
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(>9^’cii%) Jif^ Rsl^ ^tnr Ttra efftra^r : atfe <(p5 ^ 

^ V 'qltW 5 ^?tUf5 'IPH OT. St^ts •l^ ^FST, ^51 ipR ft’fil j 

fsR 01 ^1^, fspsiral c^tt?r ? iiWoF c^W w, TOa 

ft'F f|t?Fr I ’si'^s Hra^ ’ll 1 ^ 1 . -st 

»!5flft— Ms Of? If??? ©afPi fl ftR’ "unPF 

'FiraRVlJif •Q JfifC^ fel '^rfarasr,— ®f?R! ^ att53 1^ ’I^sI 

’snral, 'FTf^^isw f gfur?!, ^m-sofifsiirsa essa 'j?! i 5lra • 

FCT W ®t?ti( ^ 55®5ni ^f^fjSF 'IR[^ ^iSUttS, PI JpCT 4l?!il =101 ?|lrtC5. Bn 
»tf?Fii ( ssRtPra ) sjfra atspFsfta fifsia 5^tc^ii ; m =w=r fsfir =it?^ 
ftfe '!i=?=i <3 a(^a= ?tirtt5l =j^i“!<i(l'J ttfis, =!=(^ 

’t5isita'’r^ 'FiRtIa ’Ffsaia 'iiMfa pi? “tinta fe»Ri ^pits. ^ dtal 

ppt m, 1^ =q-^S5tfa’Fiw=iPrE=tatPrasiwSEofanafflalaffia=?fi^^ 

Questions and Ansvrers 

Q. I- Give a short account of Akbar’s achievements, 
as a ruler and a conqueror. 

■ Alts. Akbar was great as a conqueror. B.abur, Akbar’s grand- 
father, was the founder of the Mogul Empire. Humayun, Akbar’s 
father, occupied a precarious throne ; he was driven out by rival 
rulers of the Afghan race ; he recovered bis throne but died shortly 
afterwards. Akbar had to fight for his inheritance. He secured it j 
and then in a series of wars he conquered and annexed one kingdom, 
after another. Within a few years of his accession he ivas master of 
India except for the Deccan. His empire stretched from the- 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. This wiis a marvellous feat of 
conquest. 

But Akbar was even greater as a ruler than as a conqueror. His- 
big empire contained many different race.s, religions and states. 
Akbar welded these different and conflicting elements into one- 
whole. He did this by magnificent organisation and still more 
by his policy of justice. His subjects felt they could expect 
justice from him. So they gladly accepted the order and stability 
of his empire and did not wish to change it for another. Though' 
a foreigner, Akbar looked upon himself as an Indian. This was 
something new in the history of Asiatic conquerors. The high- 
quality of Akbar’s administrative system is proved by the fact that 
much of it has survived. The English have largely adopted his 
principles and pracfice into their system of Indian administration. 

2. “Yet Akbar's achievements are transcended in 
interest by thg man himself”. — Discuss. 

Arts. Akbar the man is far more interesting than his own- 
achievements as a’ conqueror and a ruler. This is because of his-- 
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character and personality. He has a kingly presence ; he is a lover of 
Ufe and a man of action, with his mind as active as his body. He 
is formally illiterate ; and yet he has wide culture, and is versed 
in history and poetry and religious questions through discussions and 
through books read to him. He has a complex character. He is 
by nature simple and straightforward, though in actual conduct he 
has often to mde his thou|hts in self-defence against treachery, 
jealousy and intrigue. He is naturally humane and kind, and just 
to all men. It is ms justice that wins over the loyalty of the con- 
quered peoples to his rule. He is no bigot. But he is not indifferent 
to religion. He has a great yeiming to know the Divine Will ; 
he is a mystic who has mystical experiences even from his boyhood. 

[See also Summary of Paragraph 3.] 

Q. 3. Descrilie, after Binyon, Akbar’s^physical appear- 
ance and temperament. 

Ant. See Summary of Paragraph 4. 

Q. 4. Describe the court of Akbar. 

Or, 

Discuss : “Here were all the marks of a civilization 
closely parallel with that of Europe though so different 
on the surface. 

Ant, Akbar’s court at Fatehpnr-Sikri was truly magnificent. 
Fatehpur-Sikri was Akbar's new capital built by him and it was a 
strange and splendid aty. In his court, there were men of various 
Asiatic races, chiefiy Persians, Turks and Hindus and folloiviug 
different religions. Foreigners were welcome. For a traveller from 
Europe reaching India, it would have been easy to see the Emperor 
Akbar at close quarters and enjoy lus conversation. Such travellerr 
were few ; and so in Europe the Great Mogul was still a sort of fairy- , 
tale, a figure of romance rather than of reality. Yet the civilization 
found in Akbar’s court was closely paralld to the dvilization of 
contemporary Europe. ' There were superficial differences. The 
external magnificence of Akbar’s court might a]^pear a little barbaric. 
But in the courts of European kings also barbarities mingled widr 
refinements. In the court of AkW there were refinements of every 
kind. Literature and the arts flourished. The Emperor Akbar 
patronised and encouraged poetry, music, painting and architecture. 
He himself was skilled in drawing and music and was a worker in 
half-a-dozen handicrafts. If theological discussion and religious 
strife be a sign of high civilization, they were as fierce in the 
court of Akbar as in the courts of European kings. But in Europe 
X>eople of different religious sects — Roman Catholics and Protestants- 
— ^killed one another and devastated countries in the name of 
religion. In India the restraining influence of Akbar prevented' 
such bloodshed and devastation. Akbar sincerely believed iu 
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toleration and did not allow religious persecution. Here indeed, 
Ae was in advance of the European monarcbs of his time. 

Q. 5- Describe Akbar’s daily life as presented byBinyon. 

Or, 

Describe Akbar’s “way of life at court” ? 

(C.U. 1943; 1944) 

Arts. '(See Summary of Paragraphs 7-9.) 

Akbar was a man of action. Also he was a man of great 
<curiosity. His mind was as acdvely employed- as his body. He 
■filled his -day with his many'-sided activities. 

Akbar -used to hold audience twice a day. It was his halxt 
■to receive his courtiers and ambassadors on the verandah of 
'hi_s red sandstone palace. The setting was highly picturesque — 
-with peacocks sunning themselves on the roof of the verandah, 
•elephants and cheetahs in the courtyard and a crowd of sturdy- 
looking men in dresses of fine silk moving about. The emperor 
■himself was dressed in a long coat, and had a rope of big pearls 
round his neck. Akbar’s manner at court was a study in itself. He 
•was proud and majestic with the big nobles and did not even care to 
look at their costly presents. But he was kindly and sympathetic 
towards the poor and made much of their small presents. He was 
■famous as a dispenser of justice to all. 

Akbar slept only three houis and occupied himself with one 
dhing and another during the rest of the period. He prayed to God 
four times in twenty-four hours. He ate one meal, took little meat, 
was fond of rice and sweetmeats and particularly fruits. There were 
coundls and conferences with his ministers and generals. Messengers 
were always arriving from all parts of his far-flung empire and quick 
■decisions had to be taken. 

He could always snatch some time for his amusements and 
■hobbies. He inspected his elephants, horses and other animals. 
If any of his animals showed signs of not being properly fed, the 
■keeper’s salary would be reduced. He liked greatly to watch fte 
antics of the tumbler-pigeons. He would also watch gladiatorial 
■combats or fights between elephants, and behveen elephants and 
ilions. Another time he would inspect the work of his painters. 
Or he would go down to the' workshop and work as carpenter or 
■ stone-mason. He was specially fond of founding a cannon vrith his 
■own hands. 

He used to sit at evening with his courtiers in the great hall and 
had books read to him. Also he loved to listen^ to music and 
■enjoyed jests and stories. He would talk with foreigners present 
and ask them endless questions. _ His chief delight was religioua 
■discussion continued far into the night. 
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Yet he sometimes felt the holiotvness of it all. Frequently he 
'would disappear and spend hours in solitary meditation, 

Q. €■ Describe, after Binyon, Akbar’s character. 

Or, 

Give the substance of Binyon’s remarks as regards the- 
Jesuit testimony about Akbar being (i) by nature simple 
and straightforward, (ii) naturally humane and kind and' 
(iii) just to all men. 


Ans. Sinyon realises that by nature Akbat’s was a complex! 
character. Akbar grew up .and lived under difficult and complicated 
conditions. In the intricacy of circumstances, the complexity of 
his character was increased. The truth about Akbar is not simple ; 
it is not easy to form a correct estimate of his character, though’ 
we know a great deal about the facts of his life and reign. Bmyon- 
is of opinion that Abu-1 Fazl being his court historian was too prejir- 
diced m favour of Akbar. Tue Jesuits were more impartial. They 
bad no reason to describe Akbar as belter than he really was. SO 
Binj’on depends more on the Jesuits for forming his estimate- 
of Akbar’s character. 


And what is the Jesuit testimony? The Jesuit Monserrate’s 
words are “‘the king (Akbar) is by nature simple and straight 
forward.” Peruscht speaks of him as “naturally humane, gentle and 
land.” “Just to all men," says another. 


The true character of Akbar is given in these statements of the 
Jesuits — this is Binyon's opinion. He makes his comments on the- 
stutements.. Bin}’on says that the words by nature should be- 
emphasised in Monserrate’s remark, ‘the king is by nature simple- 
ana straightfonvard.' But in his actual dealings with men, Akbar 
was not always simple and straightforward. From his boyhood, he 
had been surrounded by treachery, jealousy and intrigue ; and 
in self-defence he had to bide his thoughts. But suspicion- 
and guile never became permanent elements of his nature. He 
would often trust men who had proved faithless, seeking to find if 
^ny portion of good remains in that evil nature.’ By nature Akbar 
was honest and sincere. lITien he met a really honest man like 
Bidolfo Aquaviva, he was naturally drawn to him by his oa-n honest 
nature. “Naturally humane and kind” — this could be said correctly 
of Akbar who was an autocrat with unlimited powers, and suffered! 
much from faithless servants. “Just to all men” — ^Akbar was famous 
for his justice. It was his justice that made the conquered peoples 
loyal’ 'to his rule. Justice was a basic quality in Akbar’s nature. 
It had not its origin in a sense of law. It had its origin in a sort 
of uncormpted innocence of mind. Akbar had an innate candour 
(inborn honesty and frankness) and was completely _ free from all’ 
prejudices. His inborn sense of justice enabled lum to see the- 
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injustice 'Of the jhya (the poll-tax) and the pilgrim tax imposed 
nfion the Hindus by previous Muslim conquerors. \Vhile a mere 
boy, he abdlished the unjust taxes, going against all traditions and 
-the opposition of all advisers. 

Akbar was a lover of life. He found pleasure in letters, arts, 
and the games and amusements of his time. He was a mtron of 
^poetry, music, painting and architecture. A chief delight of his was 
■theological discussion. He loved to ^vatch gladiatorial combats and 
'fights between Elephants, and between elephants and lions. 

He was a man of action, with Hs mind as energetically employed 
«s his body. He filled his long day with various activities. He 
was even greater as a ruler than as a conqueror. By his marvellous 
’ organisation and still more by his policy of justice and toleration, 
■be -welded a collection of different races, different religions, different 
-states into one whole. 

Akbar — ^this lover of life, this man of action — ^was religious- 
■minded. He was the opposite of a bigot. His reverence for all 
■religions — ^Hinduism, Jainism, Zoroastranism, Christianity — has 
-made him the most universally respected Muslim Emperor of India. 
He could not believe that only one religion was true and all other 
(religions were false. Akbar had a great yearning to know the Dirine 
'Will, He was a mystic ; and from boyhood, he had mystical 
- experiences in which he seemed to have attained direct communion 
'with the Divine Presence (God). 

iQ. 7, Explain tht follatving mth refcrena to the context : — 

/(i) He secured it master of India, (Paragraph r) 

'(a) .His greater achieaement. into a whole. (Paragraph a) 

(3) It was accomplished. of their ruler, (Paragraph 2> 

1(4) Akbar' s conceptions. Asiatic conquerors. (Paragraph 2) 

■'(5) Though a foreigner. conquered. (Paragraph 2) 

.'(6) And much of his system of government. (Paragraph 2) 

■•(7) Wet Akbar's achievements. man himself. (Paragraph 3) 

(8) But of greater interest. his expeditions, ( do. ) 

(9) Hardly any one our imagination, (Paragraph 4) 

■■(10) In whatever assemblage Bling. (Paragraph 4) 

(ii) £Rs temper, confirmed. (Paragraph 4) 

"(la) And yet. illiterate. (Paragraph 5) 

(13) But this signature to his inability. (Paragraph 5) 

■•(14) "‘The Great Mogul’ In the West. (Paragraph 6) 

'(is) The external magnificence...European courts / (Paragraph 6) 

(16) If theological disputation... Western countries, ( do, ) 

(17) The blaze another, (Pais^aph 7) 

'(i8) With the great. and sympathetic. (Paragraph 7) 

.(ig) As a dispenser,,,,, .side. (Paragraph 7) 

, ^20) yet this Crowded, pulsing life. absorb him, (Paragraph 9) 
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Even on occupations. (Paragraph 10) 

Yet do toe tie man i (Paragraph 11) 

The truth about Ahbar. to be increased. • (Paragraph 14) 

They had. sentiments. (Paragraph i4> 

But when the question a different tone. ( (Jo. ) 

There are the toords.-.loaded with honours. (Paragraph rg) 

For, that a man something of a miracle. (Paragraph r6) 

He had continually in self-defence. ( do. ) 

The astonishing thing is...on one occasion. ( ' do. ) 

See how, when he meets is instinctive. ( do. ) 

Every one was struck faithless servants. (Paragraph 17) 

AkbaPs clemency .famous. (Paragraph 18) 

The Jesuits conjecture. (Paragraph 18) 

It was Akbat^s justice rule. (Paragraph ig) 

It was a basic. world. (Paragraph 19) 

I mean an innate...vneonsciottsly surrender. (Paragraph rg) 

He was bigot. (Paragraph rg) 

For in this man of action., .for illumination. ( do. ) 

From boyhood Presence. ( do. ) 

See Notes. 


Q. 8. Annotate the following : — 

That joyous and superb adventurer Babur ; had to fight for his 
inheritance ; extraordinary genius, for detail ; settled policy ; 
transcended j Vincent Smith j Abti-l Fast ; Jesuits ; so actual a 
presence in our imagination 5 prime of life ; slightly bow-legged ; 
commanding beak ; wart ; radcates energy ^ ; insatiable curiosity ; 
potentate delighting in philosophical discussion ; flyleaf \ manuscnpt 
copy ; Jahangir ; reverently attested ; unique marvel ; Fatehpur-Sihri 
that strange, splendid city built at Alar’s whim ; 'the Great Mogul ; 
a sort of fairy-tale ; external magnificence ; some touches of the 
barbaric j love of letters ; theobgical disputation ; religious animosities ; 
restraining power ; animated crowd of virile-boking men ; dressed 
in a surcoat ; a dispenser of jttsHce ; iron' make ; a sepulchre for 
beasts ;■ salary docked ; evolutions the tumbler-pigeons •, Marcus 
Aurelius ; gladiatorial combats ; school of painters ; crowded, 
pulsing life ; contrary opinions ; intricacy of circumstances ; eluded 
iheir grasp ; Bartoli's angry outburst ; Jesuit Monserrate ; Kabul 
expedition ; a miracle ; wear a mask ; armour of permanent suspicion 
and guile ; transparently honest nature ; Ridofo Aquaviva ; Clemen^ ; 
Caesar ; epileptic } falling sickness ; Dujarrids compilation ; Murad ; 
distract his melancholy ; reconcihd the peoples ; basic quality \ a sense 
of law, uncorrupted innocence of mind; innate candour; undouded 
by the prfudices ; imbibe ; impositions ; the conquerors' due ; direct 
vision ; against all tradition ; overtures ; held him back ; a child's 
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oislinacy ; professing every (reed ; anlithesis ; bigot ; anything U 
indifferent ; lover of life ; profound (opacity for sadness-, SilfdoulHeg 
thoughts ; craving for illumination j mystical experiences ; din* 
communion 'j)ith the Divine Presence. 

' Ans. See Notes el passim. 

Additional Notes for Teachers 

(i) AhbaPs Ibadat Khana, or House of Worship : (Paragraph 9} 
"The Temple of Dinne knowledge was on Thursday nbbu 
illuminated by the light of the holy mind...In that house of iroshi?, 
the lamp of the pmy chamber of deuchment was kindled in liii 
banqueting-hall of social life... The clear wine was separated from th; 
lees and good coin from the adulterated. Tlia wide capacity and thi 
toleration of the Shadow of God were unveiled. Sufi, philosophsr, 
orator, jurist, Sunni, Shia, Brahman, Jati, Siura ( Jains ), Cathii, 
Naxarene, Jew, Sabi (Christians’, Zoro-ostriiin and others cnjjjsd 
the exquisite pleasure hy beholding the calmness of tlie asssmiilj, 
the sitting of the world-lord in the lofty pulpit, and the adommra; 
of the plettsant abode of impartiality. The trc.asures ofsccrrts 
were opened out without fe.ir of hostile seekers after battle. Ta; 
just and truth-perceiving ones of each sect emerged from haughtinsa 
and conceit, and .began their search anew. They displayed profundity 
and meditation, and gathered eternal bliss on the div.tn of grcalnsss 
...The conferences were excellently arnanged by th-e acuteness and 
keen quest of truth of tlie world’s Khedive ( Akbar )’’ — Abu -1 Frl'i 
Ahbar-namah, 

' (z) “A craving for illumination (Paragraph 19) 

“Learned men of various kinds and from every country, and 
professors of many different religions and creeds assembled in Hs 
Court and were admitted to converse with him. Night and day 
•people did nothing but inquire and investigate. Thus a faii^ 
based on some elementary principles, traced itself on the mirror 
of his heart, and, as _ the result of all the influences which were 
brought to bear on his ^Majesty, there grew gradually, as the" oatlins 
on a stone,_the conviction in his heart' that there were sensible men 
m all religions, and .abstemious thinkers, .and men, endowed with 
miraculous powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge 
was thus everytvhere to be found, why should truth be confined 
to one religion Abdul Kadit Badauni, Tarikh-i-Badauni. 



Hermon Ould (1886- ) 

INTRODUCTION 

Life anil «rorIn— Hermon n-as born in London in tlie year l886. 
lennon received his education in London and settled down to a life of 
itcraturc. He has written dramas, poems, stories and critical essays. Of 
IiCbC, his dramas arc by far the most important. His pLiys have been 
lucccssfully produced on the stage. Quid lias won fame not only in 
sngland but also on llic continent. He is connected with journalism and 
v,is at one time the joint-editor of the T/uatre-craft. He is a regular 
loniributor to some of tlic well-known periodicals of England like 
’’tt1rse^^s ifaffatine, Ntzu Statumnn, Bookman, World Today and Radio 
Times. He is also the London correspondent of several foreign journals, 
n 1930, Ould became the general Secretary’ of the International P. E. N. 
;iub-^ club for intellectual co-operation among writers of the different 
rountrics of the world. Indian students ivould be interested to know 
hat the P. E. N. Club has a branch in India, of which Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore was the first President. In 1938. Ould was decorated by the 
'rench Government with a high title of lionour — that of Chevalier dt 
'a lj,^on i Honneur. 

Quid’s published works arc more than thirty in number. His first work 
.va.s a pl.ay entitled Between Sunset and Dawn. This was first staged 
n 1913 ,ind published in the following year. Some of Quid’s other plays 
tre— (i) What Fools these Mortals be (1915) i (2) Christmas Eve (1921) ; 
[3) Plays of Pioneers (1925), containing three plays^TVie Pathfinder, 
loan the Maid, and The Discovery ; (4) The Light Comedian 1928 5 (5) 
The Peace-Maker i oxA (,h) The Meetingfii^ib). Among Quid’s 
books of verse, may be mentioned Candle-Ends (1921) and In the 
Sountry {1937). Ould h.as wTitten two books of criticism. These aiajohn 
Caleivorthy {1933) and The Art of the Play (1938).^ Ould has also 
ivritten many books for children. These .ire chiefly stones and verses. 

LitersTy Ettimate— Quid is a prolific writer. For the last twenty- 
seven y-cars or more he has written at tlie rate of more than a volume per- 
year. Besides, he has contributed articles to magaiines and daily papers. 
Quid has written pl.iys, poems, stories and essays. Here we arc concerned 
irith Ould, the dramatist. Many of his plays are one-act plays. He 
chooses cither a single incident or a single trait of a particular character. 
rhen_ with rare skill he makes that incidcntjive before our eyes, or with 
rare insight makes the character vivid and life-like. And this makes bis 
plays very interesting reading. 

THE DISCOVERY 

Preliminary Remarka 

The Discovery is a flay in one act. Its subject-matter is the discovery 
of America by Columbus. In order to appreciate the play fully we should 
have some knowledge of one-act plays. We should also be acquainted 
with the story of Columbus’s discovery of America.. Brief accounts of 
these arc given below. 
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I. The Onc>Act Play 

The One- Act play is not strictly an invention of the tiventieth century. 
It has its roots in the past — in the brief farcical plays of ancient Greece 
and Italy, in the “drolls” performed by the English travelling actors in 
the seventeenth century. But to our age belongs the credit of rernr-ing the 
one-act play as a distinct literary form. The twentieth century has restored 
the one-act play and given it wide popularity. The popularity it has won 
may be largely due to the spirit of our age. The hurry’ and restless temper 
of the twentieth century’ prefers the brief one-act plays to the long 
dcli{[hts of full-length five-act and three-act dramas. Some critics arc of 
opinion that it is the “coming form” of the drama. 

Tht form — “Tlie One-Act ^lay ts^ as distinct from the long play as the 
short story is from the novel. The dificrence is not merely one of length ; 
a true one-act play is not a condensed three-act play, nor can it be ela- 
borated into a three-act play. The diircrencc is a question of 

structure and nature. A one-act flay deals with a single dominant 

dramatic situation and aims at producing a single effect since the play 

is to be, acted in a short space of time, the greatest artistic unity and 
economy are essential to success” — ^John Hampden, Nine Modern Plays. 

Features M tla One-Act-Play — The re^lar English drama is a play 
in five acts. &ch act is sometimes divided into a number of scenes. The 
plot also is a complex one, uniting the threads of two or more dramatic 
themes. The purpose, the pattern and the technique of the one-act play 
arc as totally different from those of the fulMen^h five-act plays as the 
range of the short story is from that of the novel. 

(l) The one-act play deals only -with a single incident or episode or 
situation. The five-act play has larger scope. It allows a Shakespeare 
to lavish all the wealth of his imagination or a Congreve to string together 
scenes of brilliant wit-combats. But the dramatist of the one-act play has 
to concentrate all his resources upon a single incident or episode aiming 
at a single effect. 

(a) The one-act play takes up a slorp at the point vthere the climax 
is nearly reached. It avoids elaborate introduction or exposition. The 
curtain genemlly rises on a scene in which the interest of the story has 
reached its highest. In The Discovery, for example, the scene opens 
at a moment, when Columbus is faced with the open hostility of his 
sailors and when the voyage is nearing its end. 

(3) Plot, Setting and Time— Ns action is the soul of all good dramas, 
the one-act play, in spite of the smallness of its range, must_ represent 
dramatic action involving a conflict. In a one-act play, the action cannot 
be spread over a long period. Its very nature sets limit to the time. For 
identical reasons, no change of scene is generally possible. In The 
Discovery, for instance, flie action takes place on board the “Santa 

■laria,” on October 11, 1492. 

(4) Construction — "A one-act pl^ should have a beginning, a middle 

d an end' (Hampden). In other words, it must have a well-constructed 

plot — no loose ends, no digressions, no superfluous characters and 
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■speeches. In TTie Discoviry, th& plot is so well-knit that the action 
.passes sn’ittly from the opening, wherein the rebellious attitude of the 
sailors is revealed through their conversation. The middle of the plot 
IS reached when Columbus .argues with his crew and regains control over 
'them. The clima.’: of the plot is thus put into hold relief. The end or 
the denouement comes when Columbus sights land and his sailors 
•shout in joy. 

(5) CharacUrz—Va a one-act play there can be only a few characters. 
Tlie plot may cither aim at portraying the characters' or it may subordi- 
nate them to bring out the lc<ading motive of the incident. A one-act 
play is Mt concerned with the progressive development of characters. 
Its business is to reveal the bias or the fixed traits of chameters through 
a single incident. 

(6) Dialo^e may be said to be the crucial test of a one-act play. It 
is thc_ main instrument of portraying character, revealing motive and 
■reporting the progress of action. 

II. Life of Columfaui and the Discovery of America 

Life ef Columbus {Circa 1446 or i4ji-i5oS} — Christopher Coinmhus 
was by birth an Italian. He w,as born at Genoa, a sea-port of Italy, 
.probably in the year 1451. His father was a weaver. As a youth 
Columbus perhaps helped his father in his trade. But his thoughts were 
clways of the sea. He studied geography, astronomy and navigation to 
make hirnscif fit for a sailor’s career. He soon got work on a merchant 
ship trading in the hfediterrancan. There he learnt the art of naviga- 
■ting a ship. In spare time he continued his studies of geography and 
Astronomy. One of his voyages brought him to Portugal. That country 
was famous for navigators and c.’cpiorers. Columbus settled at Lisbon, 
the capital of Portugal. In 1478 he married a Portuguese lady of rank 
and spent some happy years. But his mind was restless. He ivanted to 
put to sea again to sail “beyond the sunset”. Unlike many others of his 
■time, he believed that the earth ivas round. He was fired by the thought 
‘th.'it he might reach India and the East by sailing to the West through 
■the wild, unknown Atlantic Ocean. It was a daring thought in those 
days. No less daring was the project that he formed. He would sail 
West into the Atlanuc until he came to India. On the way he would 
■explore new lands and convert new nations to the Christian faith. But he 
needed men, monc}' and ships for a voyage into the unknown. Who but 
a king could help him ? Columbus applied to the king of Portugal. The 
king was interested but his Council stood in the way. Columbus next 
went to Spain and .applied to the joint Sovereigns of that country — King 
Fctdinand and Queen Isabella. Here also his scheme did not meet wia 
!tnmcdi.itc approval. He was about to leave Spain for France when he 
■was recalled. The King and the Queen promised their help. But diffi- 
cultics came from another quarter. Owners of ships refused to let their, 
ships go to what they considered sure destruction. Sailors refused to sail 
on so long and mysterious a voyage At last, however, all difficulties 
were overcome. Three wealthy mariners agreed to provide Columbus 
with ships. Two of them — the brothers Pinzon — actually sailed with him. 
The crew consisted of a mixed band of released criminals, needy advei^ 
•turers and only a few real sailors. On August 3, 149 ®. Columbus set sail 
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fom the harbour of Palos, in Spain, with three little ships— the Santc.- 
Mana, the PtrUa and the Nina. Columbus himself was in charge of tlie- 
SaiUa Maria ; the two Pinzon brothers commanded the Pinia and the- 
Nina. 

Columbus first touched at the Canary Islands ; and then he launched 
ont into the unknown seas which for centuries had been regarded as the 
end of the world. The three ships were little trading vessels— old and 
weatherbeaten. The Santa Maria was the largest of the three and was . 
about 33 yards long and nine yards wide. It alone was complctelv 
decked. The two other ships were little better than open boats. But 
the courage of one man prevailed. The winds were, favourable and 
carried the little fleet rapidly westward. For a time all went well. Soon 
however, the compass which was the only guide of Columbus began to’- 
behave strangely. The sailors lost heart. They were on the verge of 
breaking out into mutiny. They feared they would never be able to • 
return home. Why should they all perish to satisfy the whims of a mad 
man (Columbus) ? They would throw him into the sea and turn back 
homewards. Columbus faced the men with calm courage and quelled 
their mutiny. Signs of land soon became visible and began to incrcase.- 
At last on the night of October 11, a flickering light was seen in the- 
distance. The ship made for the light ; the day dawned • and in tlie- 
light of the morning the sandy shores and green hills of a large island, 
were visible. Columbus landed with his crew on the morning of October. 
12, and named the island San Salvador (now known as Watling Island, 
in the Bahamas). He took possession of it in the name of the King and . 
Queen of Spain. He called the natives Indians j he thought they were 
Indians, for he believed that he had reached a part of India. Columbus, 
soon left the island and, sailing south, reached Cuba. He nc.xt reached 
another large island which he called Hispaniola (modern Haiti, or San. 
Domingo). -Here the Santa Maria went aground and Columbus decided, 
to return to Spain in the Nina. _He left a colony of forty-two Europeans 
on the island and started for Spain with half a dozen natives as evidence 
that he had discovered India. On his return to Spain, Columbus was. 
given a royal reception by the King and the Queen as well as by the 
people. 

Columbus made three other voyages to what he believed to be India, 
but what we know was America, or rather the islands of the West Indies. 
These vaj-ages were made in 1493, 1498 and 1503. In the voyage of 1493, 
Columbus had found Dominica, Porto Rico, Santa Cruz and the Virgin 
Islands. In 1498 he had sailed to Trinidad and actually passed a night- 
on the continent of South America. In the last voyage (1503) he spent 
some time in Jamaica. 

All through his voyages Columbus attempted to found Spanish, 
colonics but -with little success. His followers were greedy and licentious. 
They treated the natives very cruelly. Columbus could not control them.. 
Many of his own men returned to Spain and complained against him. 
that he had been mismanaging the colonics. The King of Spain sent 
out a governor to inquire into the matter. The governor -n-as jealous of 
olumbus and sent him back to Spain as a prisoner in chains. This was. 

1502. The King and the Queen were indignant at the treatment 

. ’• out to Columbus by the new governor. They sent him again lo- 
the colonies in 1303. In 1504 Columbus finally returned to Spain. Queen 
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(Isabella died soon after this. The King made no further attempt to help 
'Columbus. He died broken-hearted and in poverty in the year 1506. 

Columbus did not know that he had discovered a new continent. He 
-simply thought that he had discovered a route to India and had fonnd 
some of its islands. 

“In person Columbus was tall and shapely. The only authentic 
^rtrait of him is that which once belonged to Faulus Jovius, and is still 
in the possession of the de Orchi family (related to Jovius by female 
>dcscent) at Como. It shows us a venerable man with cleanshaven face, 
'thin grey hair, high forehead, sad thoughtful eyei^—Ettqfclepadia 
Britannica. 

A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST VOYAGE OF 
COLUMBUS IN 1492 
Discovery of the New World (America) 

“The town of Palos was ordered to find him (Columbus) two ships, 
-and these were soon placed at his disposal. But no crews could be got 
■together, in spite of the indemnity offered to criminals and “broken men” 
-who would serve on the expedition ; and had not Juan Perez succeeded 
■in interesdng in the cause the Palos “magnates” Martin Alonso Finzon 
.and Vicente Yanez Finzon, Columbus' departure had been long delayed. 
At last, however, men, ships and stores were ready. The expedition 
consisted of the “Santa Maria”, a decked ship of 100 tons with a crew of 

men, commanded by the admiral in person ; and of two caravels ; . the 
•“Pinta’’ of JO tons, noth 18 men, under Martin Finzon j and the “Nina", 
•of 40 tons, with 18 men, under_ his brother Vicente Yanez, afterwards 
i'(i499) the first to cross the line in the American Atlantic. 

“The First Voyage — The adventurers numbered 88 souls : and on 
'Friday, August 3rd, 1492, at eight in the morning, the little fleet weighed 

• anchor, and stood for the Canary islands. An abstract of the admual’s 

• diary made by Las Casas is yet extant; and from it many particulars 
may be gleaned concerning this first voyage. Three days after the ships 
'had set sail the “Pinta” lost her rudder • the admiral was in some alarm, 
Tjut comforted himself with the reflection that Martin Pinzon was 
energetic and ready-witted • they had, however, to put in at Tenerifie, to 
cent the caravel. On September 6th, they weighed anchor once more 
with all haste, Columbus having been informed that three Portuguese 
•caravels were on the look-out to intercept him. On September 13th, the 
•westerly variations of the magnetic needle were tor the first time 
observed ; on the 15th, a meteor fell into the sea at four or five leagura 
•distance ; soon after they arrived at those vast plains^ of seaweed called 
the Sargasso Sea ; while all the time, writes the admiral, they had most 
Cemperate breezes, the sweetness of the mornings being espeaally 
•delightfiil. On the 17th the men began to murmur ; they were frightened 
'by the strange phenomena of the variation of the compass, but the 
-explanation Columbus gave restored their tranquillity. On the i8th they 
-saw many birds, and a great ridge of low-lying clouds ; and they emected 
•to see land. On the 20th they saw boobies and other birds, and wen 
zsure the land must be near. In this, however, they were disappointed ; 
-and thenceforth Columbus, who was keeping all the while a donble 
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reckoning, one for the crew and one for himself, had great difficulty iu 
restraining the evil-disposed from the excesses they meditatei On the 
ajth Martin Alonso Pinson raised the cry of land, but it proved false, so 
did the rumour to the same effect on October yth, from the “Nina”. But 
on the iith the “Pinta” fished up a cane, a pole, a stick which appeared 
to have been wrought with iron, and a board, while the “Nina” sighted' 
a branch covered with berries • “and with these signs all of them 
breathed and were glad.” At ten o’clock on that night Columbus himself 
perceived and pointed out a light ahead, and at two in the morning of 
'Friday, October 12, 1492, Rodrigo de Triana, a sailor aboard the “Nina”^ 
announced the appearance of what proved to be the New World. The- 
land sighted was an island, called by the Indians Guanabani,. and named< 
by Columbus San Salvador. It is generally identified with Watling island.. 
The same morning Columbus landed, richly clad, and bearing the royal, 
■banner of Spain. He was accompanied by the brothers Finzon, bearing: 
banners of the Green- Cross (a device of the admiral’s) and by a great 
part of the crew. When they all had “given thanks to God, kneeling 
upon the shore, and kissed the ground ivith tears of joy, for the great 
mercy received,” the admiral named the island, and took' solemn, 
possession of it for their Catholic majesties of Castile and Leon. At the 
same time such of the crews as had shown themselves doubtful and 
niutinous sought his pardon weeping, and prostrated themselves at his. 
feet ' ' 

“This voyage resulted in the discovery of the islands of Santa Mariai 
de la Concepcion (Rom Cay), Femandina (Lond island), Isabella (Crooked' 
island), Cuba or /«a;ta (named by Columbus in honour of the young, 

prince of Spain), and Hispaniola, Hmti, or Sari Domingo On Janua^ 

4, 1493 ) Columbus, who had lost sight of Martin Pinzon, set sail alone in 
the “Nina" for the east j and two days afterwards the “Pinta” joined her 
sister-ship. A storm separated the vessels, and Columbus did not reach 
the island of Santa Maria in the Azores until February 18. Here he was 
threatened with capture by the Portuguese governor, who could not fon 
some time be brought to recognize his commission. On February 24,. 
however, he was allowed to proceed, and on March 4 the "Nina” dropped', 
andior 'off Lisbon. The king of Portugal received the admiral with 
the highest honours. On March 13, the “Nina" put out from the Tagus^ 
and two days afterwards, Friday, the J5th, she reached Palos. 

“The court was at Barcelona ; and thither Columbus proceeded. He 
entered the city in a sort of triumphal procession, was received by their 
majesties in full court, and, seated in their presence, related the story of 
his wanderings, exhibiting the “rich and strange” spoils of the new-found' 
lands, — the gold, the cotton, the parrots, the curious arms, the mysterious- 
plants, the unknown birds and beasts, and the Indians he had brought 
with him for baptism. All his honour; and privileges were confirmed to. 
him 5 the title of Don was conferred on himself and his brothers ; he 
rode at the king’s bridle j he 'was served and saluted as a grandee of 

Spain on May 3-4, Alexander VI granted bulls confirming to the 

crowns of Castile and Leon all the lands discovered, onto be discovered, 
west of a line of demarcation drawn 100 leagues west of the Azores, pa- 
the same terms as those on which the Portuguese held their colonies 
ong the African coast ” — Etuyclopadia Britannica, 
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The Discovery of America — ^The discovery of a country means trai'el- 
ling or making a voyage to an unknown country and thus making .the 
world aware that a new land exists. The discoverer brings knowledge of 
the unknown land to the outside world. It is in this sense that Columbus 
discovered America. It was on the night between the iith and the izfh 
October, 1492, that Columbus first saw an island of the West Indies 
(Watling island of the Bahama group). He landed there on the morning 
of the I2th October and subsequently discovered some other islands of 
the West Indies. In . 1498, during his third voyage, Columbus had 
actuaDy landed on South America and passed a night there. But Colum- 
bus did not know that he had discovered a new continent He thought 
that he had discovered a sea-route to India. 

America derives its name from an Italian explorer named Amerigo 
Vespucci (1451-1512). In r5oi, Vespncd organised a voyage to the New 
World by the same route as Columbus. He explored the coasts of 
Venexuela and Brasil .(in South America). When he went back to Europe 
he wrote a little pamphlet. In it he said that the lands which he had 
seen were not a part oS Asia but were a new world. This made a 
great noise in Europe. A German professor suggested that this 
“fourth part” of the world which Amengo Vespucci spoke of, should 
be called America in his honour. People before knew only of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. So they called the new world the “fourth part”. 
The suggestion of the German professor was accepted and the name 
America became current First the name was given only to Brazil, 
then to South America, and at last to all the New World. 

But, in spite of the name, the real glory of discovering America 
belongs to Columbus and not to Vespucci. Columbus might not have 
known that he had discovered.a new continent. But he had discovered 
the sea-route to the new continent, had discovered some of its coastal 
islands and had actually passed a night on the continent of South 
America. That was in 1498, three years before Vespucci explored Brazil 
and Venezuela. 

N.B. Modern research has proved that Columbus and his crew were 
not the first Europeans to sail to America. That continent was known 
to Norwegian navigators Bve centuries before Columbus (i.e., in the loth 
century). But this knmvledge was lost to Europe so that in more recent 
times, Columbus ivas the first navigator to sail to that country. It is 
believed that ancient Indians had knowledge of America. Traces of 
Indian civilisation have been found in Mexico. 

The Play — The Discovery 

Publication, etc. — ^The play was published in the year 1925. It was 
included in the volume Plays of Pioneers which contained two other plays 
besides The Discovery. Those two plays were — The Pathfinder and 
Joan the Maid. 

Argument of the play — The play deals with the story of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. Columbus had sailed westwards 
from Spain for over two months, but no land was as yet visible. The 
sailors grew impatient. They wanted to return to their homes in 
Spain. They were on the point of brealdng out into mutiny. They 
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resolved to throw Columbus overboard and sail back' to Spain. 
Columbus faced the sailors with cool courage and quelled their 
mutiny. Immediately after this, a flickering light was seen in the 
djstance. At last they had reached land. A new country had been 
discovered. The dream of Columbus had been realised. 

Summary 

It is the night of October ii, 1492. The scene is laid on board 
the Maria, the largest of the three ships with which Columbus 
sailed to discover a New World beyond the ocean. (According to 
history, he wanted to discover not a New World, but a new route to 
India.) Columbus was the captain. He and his sailors had sailed 
for two months and more on unknotvn seas. No land was to be 
seen. The sailors had not Columbus’s vision. They were afraid of 
the unknown seas. They wanted to return borne. They were think- 
ing of mutiny — they would kill Columbus and return to Spain, their 
native country.' 

I. Twa sailors— Ditgo and Juan. Diego is HinMug of mutiny 
against Columbus. 

On October ii, 1492, trvo sailors, Diego Garcia and Juan Patino, 
were talking on the quarter-deck of the Santa Maria. They pretended 
to adjust the rigging but were really discussing their captain, 
Christopher Columbus. Diego mocked at Columbus and his vision 
of discovering a New World. According to Diego, this New World 
did not exist. Diego was inducing Juan to take part in the plot of 
tile sailors against Columbus. Diego called Columbus a mad man 
with dangerous visions. Juan said that Columbus was a gracious mad 
man. Their conversation was interrupted by the distant song of the 
seamen. Juan said that the sailors should stop the blasphemous 
song as it made the captain very angry. (Z/. 1-36, Pages 62-63) 

II. Pedro Gutierrez, an officer, enters. He wants Diego not to 
entertain mutinous thoughts. 

Pedro, an officer, entered the quarter-deck. He was surprised to 
find the two sailors there, lor the quarter-deck was meant only for 
officers However, he was in the mood for_ conversation. They 
talked. Diego said that it was unfair that the lives of fifty seamen 
should be risked for the vision of one (Columbus). He added that 
tiiey were all eager to get back to Spain. At this Pedro warned Diego 
that mutiny was an ugly thing and ‘mutinous thoughts’ should not 
be entertained. While they were talking, Juan left the place. 

(Zf. 37-60, Pages 63-64) 

III. Columbus enters. He rebukes Diego. 

And now, Christopher Columbus, the subject of their discussion, 
came upon the quarter-deck. He rebuked Diego. He reminded Diego 
that the quarter-deck was meant only for officers and ivas no place 
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for a good and dutiful sailor. Diego swallowed the rebuke and 
departed. After bis departure Columbus remarked to Pedro that 
Diego was ‘a surly dog.’ Pedro said that Diego was dangerous and 
was spreading discontent among the sailors. (LI. 61-83, 64) 

IV. Columbus has doubis regarding Pedro and urges him to speak 
ant his mind. 

Columbus then looked out ' to sea. He found comfort in the 
constant easterly wind. He told Pedro that he felt the hand of God 
behind the wind. Pedro replied that the sailors thought that the 
Devil was in the constant easterly wind, as it was blowing them away 
from their homes, and their dear ones. This reply surprised 
Columbus. He asked Pedro whether he doubted ie existence of the 
New World. Pedro re-affirmed his loyalty to Columbus and Columbus 
was assured. _ At this time the song of the seameri was again heard. 
Columbus said that the sailors drank too much. Pedro made an 
excuse for the sailors. He said that the sailors were ordinary men 
■ and must have their relaxation and they had not all the vision of 
Columbus. Now Columbus could see that Pedro was beginning to 
doubt j and he requested him to speak his mind plainly. 

(LI. 84-116, Page 65) 

V. Pedro speaks ; his doubts and fears, Columbus speaks to Pedro. 

Pedro then spoke, at first in a hesitating manner, and then with 

increasing confidence. He said that they had left the shores of 
Spain more than two months ago and there was p yet no si^ of 
land. At first, they — at least he could speak for himself— reUuned 
faith in Columbus and his mission. But the compass-needle suddenly 
deviated from the true North and pointed to the North-West. The 
strange behaviour of the compass-needle caused doubt in Pedro’s 
mind. Pedro thought that God did not wish that they should try to 
discover a New World. He felt that they were prying into mysteries 
not meant for human eyes. He humbly asked whether they should 
pursue this voyage in the face of ill-omens. 

Columbus curtly stopped Pedro by saying that it was his will that 
they should continue the voyage. Pedro felt hurt and said that he 
was answered. Columbus asked Pedro’s forgiveness for his display of 
temper ; and he tried to appease Pedro by sayitrg that it was his will 
to continue the voyage because that was God's will. But Petho was 
not appeased. The song of the seamen was heard again and 
Columbus commanded Pedro to go and stop the seamen. 

(JJ. 117-147. ^ 5 - 66 ) 

VI. The page-boy, Pepe^ alone has full faith in Columbus, He 

^ves a warning to Columbus about the sailors. 

Columbus was musing to himself when Pepe, his page-boy, tan up 
to the poop-deck. Columbus tried to rebuke him but Pepe did not 
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mind his muster’s rebukes. Pepe explained that he did not like to 
be with the seamen and preferred the company of Columbus. He 
said that even Pedro, the best of the sailors, doubted the success of 
Columbus. He added that he himself was the only one to retain 
faith in his captain. Columbus thanked Pepe. He said that Pepe 
was young, and faith came naturally to the young. Pepe warned 
Columbus against the desperate and drunken sailors. 

(Z/. 148-179, Pagt 66-67.) 

VII. Another warning : this time from Francisco. 

Pedro returned and informed Columbus that his order was being 
ignored by the seamen. Columbus was furious. He determined 
to make an example of one of them. He saw Francisco, one of the 
sailors, crawling about the deck, and called him sharply. He rebuked 
Francisco for coming to the quarter-deck reserved for officers only. 
Francisco told Columbus that he had come to warn him against the 
rising temper of the crew. Columbus replied that he was not 
frightened by the prospect of danger. “Danger is the breath of my 
life”, he said. Francisco said that the seamen had reached the limit 
of endurance and flatly refused to go on. (Zf.180-215, Pages 67-68.) 

VIII. Columbus explains his Goi-given mission to Francisco. 

Columbus now temporarily handed over the command of the ship 

to Pedro and talked to Francisco on friendly and equal terms. He 
said that he had been chosen by God for the working of His will. 
It was God’s will that Columbus should discover the New World 
and spread the gospel of Christianitj’. Columbus knew that the 
New World existed and he ivanted that his subordinates should 
co-operate with him. (Z/. 216-234, Page 68.) 

IX. Francisco states the sailors' point of view. 

Frandsco did not agree that the seamen should go on sailing just 
because Columbus had some special knowledge. Even duty, he 
said, had limits. Besides, the seamen were not even sure what their 
duty was. All that they could see was that they were being called 
upon to sacriflee their country, family, perhaps life itself, in order that 
Columbus might achieve glory. To such an arrangement they could 
not be expected to agree. (Z/. 235-245, Pages 68-69.) 

X. Cohtmhis faces the mutinous sailors. His speech. 

Columbus said that he was exasperated by Frandsco's speech. 

Frandsco said that he had only come to give a friendly _ warning. 
The distant sound of Guillermo’s angry voice seemed to give point 
to Francisco’s words. Pepe reported that Guillermo wanted to 
throw Columbus overboard. Columbus was unmoved. He ordered 
Francisco to fetch Guillermo. Francisco refused politely. Columbus 
' I ordered Pedro to bring Guillermo. 
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Just then a number of seamen, led by Guillermo, ptoceededl 
5 n an angiy mass towards Columbus. Columbus ordered the sailors 
to stop, and aimounced that the first man to disobey him would have 
to spend the rest of the night in fetters. TTie men were silent for a 
time. Then, with a wild cry, Guillermo advanced towards Columbus.- 
He said that they had been deceived too long. It tvas time that the 
Santa Maria turned back to Spain. Columbus wanted to know who- 
■would oarngate the ship to Spam. Guillermo was convinced that the 
ship was under the influence of the Detil. Once they got rid of this, 
experienced sailors like himself could easily take the sUp back to- 
Spain. 

Columbus did not lose his temper. He calmly talked iritb 
Guillermo. He said that Guillermo was an excellent sailor, a man- 
of abundant resourcefulness. At present Guillermo was an able- 
bodied seaman and nothing more. Some day, however, he might 
achieve success in his profession if he obeyed his captain. The 
captain must obey the Royal Sovereigns of Spain and the sailor- 
must obey the captain. These were their respective duties. 

Columbus’s speech silenced the men for a while. But Diego- 
raised a dissentient voice. He was followed by others. Some sailors 
rranted to throw Columbus overboard while others wanted to put 
him in irons. And much abusive language was used. As the angry- 
sailors were running up the gangway, Pepe intervened. He threw- 
faimself in the path of the sailors. But Columbus did not want to- 
save himself in this way and called Pepe back. 

(Zi. 246-347, Fages 69-71.) 

XI. TAe "Voyage of Bhccruer^'. What Columbus has discovered' 
and what he has failed to discover. 

Addressing Pepe, Columbus said that his had been a voyage of 
discovery in more ways than one. He had set out ■with a noble 
mission. His God-given mission was to discover a New World, to- 
extend the Spanish empire and to spread Christianity. So far 
Columbus had not discovered the New World. But he had dis- 
covered something else. He had discovered that when a man was 
given a vision by God, he must follow it alone. Loyalty, friendship,, 
discipline, duty, obedience — not^g survives the test. Alone the 
man with the vision must follow his ideal. 

This moving speech aflected everybody. Pepe ■with great feeUng 
said th.it he was loyal, alwa3rs obedient, always the devoted servant 
of Columbus. Pedro saluted Columbus and declared his loyalty. 
Columbus acknowledged their sentiments and thanked them._ Juan- 
and Francisco attempted to apologise. Even the surly Gniflermo- 
r^reed to ■wait till the following morning. All the sailors then slunk 
off in a shamefaced manner. {LI. 348-3991 71 - 73 )’ 
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XII. The Discovery 

And then Columbus looked out to sea and became excited. He 
[thought he saw a flickering light. He drew the attention of Pedro 
•to it, Pedro saw that it was a light. And then others saw it too, 
a sailor, delirious rrith i03r, came forward to announce the news. 
'Columbus gave the order to bring the Santa Maria to a standstill. 

(Zl. 400-415, Page 73.) 

The Title of the Play 

The title of the play — The Discovery — is very appropriate. 

In the first place, the title refers to Columbus's discovery of the 
iHew World. It was the culminating event in Columbus’s romantic 
•career. It was a great and memorable discovery and of the highest 
•importance to mankind. 

But before he discovered America, Columbus had discovered 
.another thing. He believed in bb vision of a new land beyond the 
•ocean to be discovered by him. His sailors, ordinary men, had no 
'faith in his vision. They opposed Columbus. They did not want 
40 continue the vopge. Tney wanted to return to their homes in 
'Bpain. . This gave great pain to Columbus. He sonrowfully said, 

•"So far I have discovered but one thing. I have diseoverei 

■that when a man is given a vision he snnst foUov) it alone. Loyalty 
passes like sea-weed on an outgoing tide. Friendship breaks as a 
snast hollorved by worms breaks. Disciph'ne, duty and honourable 
obedience are bubbles that burst at the first contact. There remains 
but oneself. That is my only discovery so far, Pepe." ' 

A Brief Criticitm of the PUy 

Hermon Quid says, “Christopher Columbus first saw the light of the 
New World on the night of October 11,1492. He was often at ‘open 
•defiance’ with his crew. These two circumstances, at least, are histori- 
•cal”. “For the rest", he goes on to say, the play is a "Toori of 
•imaginatiori". This is true no doubt ; for all art (drama, poetry, 
•novel) is the work of imagination. But this play is a work of imagination 
•which brings the reality of Columbus’s discover)' four hundred years ago, 
vividly before our eyes. It dramatises Columbuds discovery of America, 
■one of the most romantic adventures ester undertaken by man. It shows 
■ns Columbus at the most memorable moment of his life. As we read the 
play, we can almost see the ship, Santa Maria, sailing westwards through 
the unknown sea in search of land. We can see Columbus with his vision 
•and cool courage in the midst of danger, the mutinous crew conspiring to 
murder Columbus, the page-boy Pepe with his unshaken Io)aIty and dev^ 
'tion j— they act and speak before us like living men of flesh and Wood. 
Though a play is a work of imagination its value as creating an impres- 
■sion df reality is great. 

"The Discovery" is an excellent one-act flay ; and it follows ih* 
■recognised technique of one- act plays. We are not told anything about 
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Ilow Columlius had his idea ; how he made his preparations ; who suppor- 
ted him ; who opposed him. We are not told even in what way the- 
crew became disaffected and what Columbus had done to incur their 
^spleasure. 

It Reduces “a Hnglt dramatic effect with the greatest economy of 
means that is consistent with the utmost emphasid'. We have a mini- 
mum of characters and incidents. Columbus dominates the scene. The 
few other characters are subsidiary. 

The curtain rises on a scene near the end of the story and only the- 
events just before the end of the voyage are presented. Columbus is on the 
eye of making his great discovery j but he does not know it. Nor do- 
his sailors know. They lack also the faith that inspires him ; so they 
are in open mutiny. _ They conspire to throw him overboard and turn 
the ship back to Spain. It is under these circumstances that the play 
opens. Columbus faces the sailors with cool courage and quells their 
mutiny. They agree to wait at least for another day. Immediately 
after this a light is seen in the distance. Columbus knows that land is. 
in sight. When all seems lost, Fate turns the scales ; and the crowning 
moment in the life of Columbus arrives. There is a great climax. The 
dramatic suddenness with which this change of fortune has been pictured" 
should be carefully noted. Despair yields to hope., and sorrow to joy. The 
dramatist shows a high degree of skill in d^icting this change. The- 
very sailors who were up in arms against Columbus are now wild with 
jey-and excitement. 

N3. The following comment by Hampden is well worth quoting. 
“It will be seen that ^The Discovery depends for its effect upon the dra- 
matic contrast and conflict between Columbus and his crew. Columbus, 
the visionaiy, alone but resolute, is following his quest in the strength' 
of his faith and his single-mindednras • the crowd pf seamen, who do not 
share his enthusiasm, though they have some instinctive appreciation of 
lus greatness, are naturally most concerned for their own safety. Though 
they have the advantage of numbers and the spur of superstitious fear, 
they ate uncertain of themselves and their aims, and lack a good leader, 
so that Columbus is able to keep them at bay until the sight of land saves 
the situation. Don Pedro stands between the admiral and the crew, 
doubting Columbus, but ashamed to oppose him.” 

Characters of the Play 

Columbus — Columbus is the hero of the play, its centre of' 
interest. He is the leader in the voyage of discovery. His vision, 
his struggles, his triumph — these form the substance of the play. 

jffe is an idealist. He has his vision <f "a radiant land beyond 
the seas." He wants to discover this New World. To this New World 
beyond the ocean, Columbus directs his ship braving all dangers 
and difficulties. If Columbus had not this vision, he would not 
have been able to discover a new continent. 

Colnmbus is a man of deep religious faith. He has undertaken a 
great enterprise. But he takes no credit to himself. He considers 
himself to be an instrument of God. “There are men whom God 
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-has chosen for the working of His will. 1 am such a man..,Some- 
vtimes he chooses oddly ; a stronger than I might have ' served His 
•purpose better. But' since God chose me, who shall withstand 
me ?” This is what Columbus says. He goes out on his voyage of 
-discovery with the fervent zeal of a Christian missionary. He will 
■discover new lands so that their inhabitants ' may be converted to 
•Christianity. His ambition is to find “new wealth and dominion for 
our Sovereign King and Queen, new souls for the sacrifice of our 
Sa'riour to redeem.” 

He is a very brave man. The voyage that he has undertaken is 
.an example of his great daring. He fears no danger., Danger, he 
says, is the breath of his life. ' His sailors are in mutiny. They have 
plotted to murder him. But he is not afraid. He faces them with 
•cool courage and quells their mutiny. 

Columbus is generous, frank and open-hearted. This we find 
illustrated in his treatment of the page-boy Pepe and in his pleadings 
with Francisco and Guillermo. 

Columbus is a born leader of men. He has the gift of leadership. 
•He takes Diego to task for coming to the quarter-deck as it is reserved 
■for officers only. In a thunderous voice he orders that the first man 
among the mutinous sailors to move shall spend the rest of the 
might in chains. When the situation is critical and the sailors are 
about to kill him, with persui^ive eloquence he wins them over and 
•quells the mutiny. The sailors outnumber him heavily. But they 
'lack a leader and, therefore, can make no sort of stand agunst 
Columbus. They are effectively silenced, sometimes by rebuke, -and 
•sometimes by gentle words. 

But he is not without his defects. He is very qttick-tempered and 
impulsive. He, has no control over his tongue. He often says and 
■does things for which he afterwards repents. He recognises this — 
•“A .curb for my tongue — oh, a curb”. He tries his best to control 
■it but cannot. He is not tactful in dealing ivith his sailors. This is 
partly responsible for many of the difficulties of Columbus. 

The character of Columbus as we see in this play gives us a feel- 
ing of greatness. His personality towers head and shoulders above 
ithe other men. They are pigmies by hw side. His words, his actions, 
his fearlessness, his self-confidence are such as we find in great men 
•only. Taken as a whole, Columbus is indeed a great man. 

Pedro Gutierrez — Pedro Gutierrez is an officer of the ship of 
'Columbus. jPedro is an educated man and not so superstitious as the 
sailors. As be says, “I am a man of some little learning. I am not 
.a child, nor a simpleton, nor a superstitious seaman”. 

Still he is somewhat superstitious. He becomes afraid when the 
meedle of. the compass begins to behave strangely and instead of 
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pointing to the North, points to the North-AVest He asks Columbus 
not “to pursue this voyage in the face of every portent of ill-luck.” 
He tells Columbus that he is prying into mysteries which are not 
meant for human eyes. It is not God’s ■will that tiiey should pursue 
the voyage. 

As an officer he has to assert his authority. But he has not always 
sufficient sirtn^h. He warns Diego not to entertain mutinous 
thoughts. He goes with Columbus's order to stop the impious song 
of the sailors. They refuse to obey him. At the critical moment 
when the sailors are about to murder Columbus, Pedro fails to give 
adequate support to his captain. Columbus knows that Pedro is 
weak, and says — “You have sometimes been silent; Don Pedro, 
when speech would have made your loyalty clear.” 

Pedro is loyal. He has faith in Columbus though he has not the 
faith of Columbus. Because he has not Columbus’s faith that a new 
land exists ; sometimes he hesitates and wavers. But because he has 
faith in Columbus he ultimately stands by his side in all circum- 
stances. 

Pepe — Pepe is a page-boy. He loves and admins Columbus as 
his hero. He offers Columbus implicit faith, a selfless love, and un- 
questioning obedience. 

Of all the crew of Columbus Pepe is the only one who never loses 
faith in Columbus. Others have their doubts about the success of 
the voyage ; but Pepe has no such doubt. “Everybody doubts... 
«xcept me, captain, except me” — ^Pepe says to Columbus. 

Pepe loves Columbus deeply and with a selfless love. AVhen be is 
•off duty he does not go down below to make himself merry with the 
sailors. He prefers the company of Columbus to that of the crew 
and hovers about him. He knows that the crew are not favourably 
•disposed towards Columbus. So he warns Columbus to be careful, 
lyhen he hears the voice of the crew crying out "The Santa Maria 
will be the lighter for his carcass” he weeps bitterly. 

His love for Columbus does not end itself in mere words. He 
■does not hesitate to risk his life for bis master. When the mutinous 
•crew rush at Columbus to murder him, Pepe stands between them 
and Columbus. He cries out, “Cowards I Cowads 1_ You will have 
to kill me first.” Thus, his love for Columbus is combined with great 
courage and readiness to sacrifice himself for the sake cf his master. 
His words and actions reveal him in a noble light. The following 
words of Pepe are true to the letter, “Captain, I am loyal, I am still 
■obedient, still your devoted servant." 

The Crew of Columhus— Columbus was often "at open_ defiance 
■with his crew." The crew (sailom) had joined the expedition of 
‘Columbus no doubt, but they had not the faith or vision of Columbus. 
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The sailors lost faith in Columbus’s vision of a new land beyond tho 
ocean and which was to be discovered by him. They were afraid of 
the unknown seas. ' They desired to return to their homes in Spain. 
They looked upon Columbus as a mad man rvith dangerous visions. 
They despised him as a foreigner. But at the same time they 
feared him. 

In the very beginning of the play we find the sailors plotting 
against Columbus. They had sailed westwards for more than two; 
months. But no land was as yet in sight. They were homesick” 
and had grown desperate. They plotted to throw Columbus over- 
board and return to Spain. Th^ began to defy Columbus openly^ 
They were full of disobedience, disloyalty and indiscipline. 

Though the sailors talked of murdering Columbus, they had not 
the courage to do it. They rushed towards him to seize him. .But 
they could not proceed when Columbus hade them stop in a 
thunderous voice. Away from Columbus they resolved to do this 
thing and that. In his presence, they dared to talk defiantly. But 
they could not carry their resolution into effect. Columbus’s superior 
personality hypnotised them. A strong man compels the obedience 
of weaker men in spite of themselves. Hence in the end they had 
to submit to Columbus. 

Minor Characters 

■■ There are four minor characters in the play. These , are the 
four sailors-^Juan, Diego, Francisco and Guillermo. The characters 
live. They appear to us as real men. The dramatist shows much 
insight into human nature in differentiating the characters from one 
another. Let us consider them one by one. 

Juan Patino — Juan is one of the sailors of Columbus. He is 
not by nature a bad man. But being in the company of bad men, 
he acts with them. He is a man of weak will. He has not 
strength enough and faith enough to reject entirely the proposals of 
the mutinous sailors. He has been drawn into the conspiracy gainst 
Columbus. But his heart is not in it. He feels sorry for Columbus. 
He sometimes protests. When Diego says that Columbus is a mad 
man, Jnan puts in a good word for him. Juan admits that Columbus 
may be a mad man, but he is a gracious mad man. He thinks that 
the sailors should stop their impious song, as the captain does not 
like it. He does not defy Columbus. When Columbus enters, 
Juan goes off with a salute. 

Diego Garcia — Diego is the most wicked of the four sailors 
presented by the dramatist. He and Guillermo are the two ringleaders 
of the conspirators against Columbus. Diego is worse than Guillermo, 
more revengeful and pertistent in his hatred. 
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^^Tien the play opens, we find Diego trying t6 induce Juan to 
join the conspiracy formed to murder Columbus. He tells Juan 
not to waste his pity upon Columbus. Diego is “a surly dog”. Pedro 
looks upon him as a dangerous man and says that he "does more 
than his share to inspire discontent.” Columbus’s persuasive speech 
and tone of authority calm for a time Guillermo and the other 
mutinous sailors. But Diego is not pacified. He scornfully refers to- 
Colninbus’s words as “froth and'scum.” Then he rushes at Columbus 
and tries to lay violent hands on him. 

There is no redeeming feature in him. He is a villain from the 
beginning to the end. 

Guillermo Ires— Guillermo is one of the ringleaders of the 
mutinous sailors. 

He is the most violent of the conspirators against Columbus. He 
is violent in speech and acfion. It is he who advises the sailors to 
throw Columbus into the sea and return to Spain. His voice is hea^ 
above the rest. He says that the Santa Maria wilt be tbe lighter 
when Columbus’s body is thrown into the sea. He leads the sailors 
up to the quarter-deck and demands of Columbus that the ship must 
be turned back towards Spain. He himself will navigate her. He is 
a competent seaman. Columbus knows this and says to him, “Don 
Guillermo, you are an excellent sailor, a man of abundant resource- 
fulness.” He appeals to Guillermo’s sense of du^. In spite of his 
violence, Guillermo is not so wicked and unrelenting in his hatred as 
Diego. He is half-convinced by the arguments of Columbus and 
agrees to wait till the next day. 

Frandico — Francisco joins the conspiracy against Columbus. 
Francisco is not so good as Juan ; he is not so bad as Diego and 
not so violent in speech and action as Guillermo. 

Francisco speaks angrily to Columbus, “Discipline is a thing of 
the past, sir. It’s you or us’’. Juan never defies Columbus. Generally 
Francisco speaks in respectful language to Columbus. He comes to 
warn Columbus that the temper of tbe crew is dangerous and he goes 
on to say, “Our power of endurance has gone. We refuse lo go on. 
I warn you. I respect your person and do not wish to see_ violence 
used ; but it is more than mortal can bear, tbis endless sailing into 
unknown seas.” Francisco has some goodness in him; he has in- 
telligence ; he has influence with the sailors. So Columbus talks to 
him as man to man and tries to convince him. Francisco is not con- 
vinced. Columbus with his eloquent words and authoritative maimer 
quells the mutiny among the sailors. Francisco realises his mistake 
and tells Columbus, “Desperate men do not alwa 3 «! act up to the best 
that is in them.” He is effectively snubbed by Columbus who says, 
“Your best cannot be bettered.’’ Then he goes away shamefaced. 

S. P.— ir. 
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Note>, Explanationt, Reference!, etc. 

Author's Note ' 

Sutnmary — The Discovery can hardl)[ be called a historical play except 
for the fact that it relics on two historical ciraimstances ; One is 
Columbus’s first seeing the light of the New World on the night of 
October ii, 1492. The other is that his crew were almost always at open 
defiance with him. ^ 

Christopher Columbus — Christopher Columbus (1451-1506) was a greai 
explorer and discoverer of the New World. He was an Italian by birth 
and his real name was Cristoforo Colombo. While in Spiun, the country 
of his adoption, he was known as Cristobal Colon His present name was 
given to him by a later generation and is a Latinised form of his Italian 
name. Sec also Life given in the introduction. Saw the light 0/— caught 
a glimpse of the light of ; I 

N.B. “On the night of October II, Columbus himself saw lights anc 
on the following morning the adventurers set foot in the New World’ 
—J. A. Hammerton. 

New World— i.e., America. In Columbus’s days geographers (they 
were called cosmographers then) knew nothing of America. 'Hie world 
as they knew it, consisted of Asia, Europe and North Africa. They knev 
about China, which they called Cathay, and India. Tliey only knew at 
overland route to the East. Columbus thought that a new route to thi 
East (India, etc.) could be discovered by sailing west across the Atlantii 
Ocean. When Columbus set foot on America (tic., the New World) hi 
did not know that it was a new world. He firmly believed that the ntu 
country was not really new. Columbus thought that he had rcachec 
a part of India, and so he called the people Indians. 

Later generations applauded Columbus’s discovery but also discoveret 
his error. Gradually the new continent was called ’America’ aftci 
Amerigo Vespucci, another explorer. 

Defiance — open disobedience ; 431 ; 1%3lS 43l I Open defiance- 

Thc phrase is a tautology, for ‘defiance’ means 'open disobedience’. Pro 
bably it emphasises the state of disobedience and suggests that Columbus': 

orders were openly flouted. filTOlMI ; et4ttl ’<5F®t531 1 Crew- 

whole body of men manning ship or boat ; HlRffll ; ’ftef’144 (flii^ilSStn) 

He was crew — Columbus’s sailors openly flouted his authority 

Columbus had often to face the difficult situation of open disobedience 0 
his men. CoIumbus-i!)3 irtf3C43l «tt3t «t4tt“il^ (3441631 ( ’stW’ 

'•i3C53rt ) I , 

N.B. (i) “Columbus was appointed admiral of the expedition 01 

August 3rd, a little fleet of three ships, with a crew of 88 men in all, set 
sail from Palos and safely reached the Canaries. It left TenerifTe on 
September 6th. For five weeks it voyaged on into the unknown wastes 
of water until the murmurs of the crew had grown into threats, the 
threats to almost open mutiny—/. A. Hammerton. 

(2) “Many of his men were criminals released to join the expedition... 
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Day after day the easterly winds drove them steadily across the ocean till 
thw grew afraid that they would never be able to return and discontent 
and superstition were on the verge of breaking out into muting— /«/<» 
Hampden. 

These two circumstances — (1) Columbus’s seeing the light of the 
New World on October ii, 1492 and (2) his being “at open defiance” with 
his crew ; >9^ I Circumstance — incident ; event ; I 

Are historical— m. based on historical truth ; are founded on history 
and not on fancy ; I 

These historical— hA. least these two incidents are based on 

historical truth ; ^ 

^iRs^iPtT l«fd I 

For- the rest— as for the rest ; 5f«tl siftps C?tEl | This little play 

—i.e.. The Discovery. 

Had better as— should rather be considered as. 

A work of imagination — a fanciful work and not a historical one ; 
TS'lWx'O I 

H. O. — an abbreviation for Hermon Ould, the author. 

Christopher Columhus- 4 ? ^®ntl 53 ^ I 'gUflt? ajftt sfWI 

^ “fRcs 35^3 1 "tra®: 4 Iw^i f*ts> 1 'shPuSj 

’P?t9i * 9 ^ sRit® W, >9^ ^ sfel Iswv'd ■?st^ 5pf3 — 

Ct’S^ ^ I 

A Note on Approximate Pronunciations.” 

“None of the Spanish vowels is exactly the same as the English. The 
e is something between nj' in and 9 in The r is always rolled. 
Th as in Think. G as in good!'— John Hampden. 

Unei 1-3S 

Summary— The scene is laid on board the ship the Santa Maria. 
The date is the nth of October, 1492 ; the time is night. A lantern is 
burning on the deck and a crucifix is visible on the mid-mast. Two sailors 
named Juan and Diego are working on the deck and talking to each other 
in loud whispers. There has already been a plot among the sailors to 
murder Columbus and return to Spain, '^e two sailors are speaking of it. 
Juan is sorry for Columbus but Diego is inducing Juan to join the cons- 
piracy against Columbus. The sailors below are singing an impious song. 

Lines 1-10 — (Stage direction) : — In modern dramjis, detailed direc- 
tions are g^ven for the guidance of the actors on the stage. In early times, 
e.g.-, in the dramas of Shakespeare, the stage directions were very brief 
and general. But the modern stage is an elaborate affair; so these 
detailed directions are necessary. 

On board— i.e., on the ship ; I The expression “on board 

the ship” is also used. .Buarrf here means “the deck or side of a ship”. 
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Originally the word board meant “the side of a ship” ; but now it also 
m^ns the deck. Santa Maria — literally means “Saint Mary” — Mary 
being the mother of Jesus Christ. This was the name of the ship in which 
Columbus sailed to America in 1492. Two other ships made up the fleet of 
Columbus. They were called the Pinta and the Nina. 

October II., /^pp— It was on the night' of October ii, 1492, that 
Columbus first saw the light of the New World" (America). He landed on 
shore on the morning of the 12th October. TTius the play begins just when 
Columbus is approaching the end of his voyage. One-Act plays often 
open with the ensis impending. (Sec Introduction.) What he discovered 
was, however, not the continent of America but an island of the West 
Indies. This he named San Salvador. It is now known as Watling Island 
in the Bahamas. 

Is seen etc. — i.e., the audience see on the stage a deck visible from an 
angle. 

Poop—t.\\a raised deck at the stem of the ship j 

^ rilul' 4 'i I The poop is the aftermost and the highest deck of a ship. 
7 b the teft — the part of the stage to the left of the audience. , The “right" 
and the “left” in stage-directions refer to the right and the left, not of the 
aaors but of the audience. Q/tarter-deck—^on. of the upper deck 
between the stern and the aftermast. The quarter-deck is used by 
officers only. 

[Grammar — Quarter-deck is nominative absolute.], 

If it is visible— \t it can be seen by the audience. It refers to the mid- 
mast. The stage may be arranged in such a manner that the midmast rnay 
or may not be visible. Midmast — the mast in the middle of a ship ; 

siiiracel I This is the principal mast of a ship and is also 

called the mainmast. , 

N.B. The mast is a long pole set up on the ship to support sails. The 
ship of Columbus had three masts— one in the front part, another in the 
middle and a third in the back part. These are respectively called the 
foremast, the mainmast and the aftermast. 

[Grammar — If it is visible — is adverbial clause of condition.] 

Crucifix — image "of Christ on the cross y I It is a holy 

thing to Christians, particularly to Roman Catholics. The Santa Maria 
was a Spanish ship. The people of Spain were devout Roman Catholics. 
Note that the crucifix is here hung up at a prominent place. In passing 
vohicli — f.e., while passing by the crucifix. In those days, Christians in 
Europe were deeply religious and also superstitious. They believed 
that the Devil was always after them, and so they looked to the cross to 
save them. Everybody— c\’eTy sailor. Mechanically— WVx a. machine; 
from mere force of habit ; <iali|I«iiw!i 5115 ; 'ocsjlnsri's: I Crosses himself— 
makes the sign of the cross ( x ) by means of the_ hands_ dn the br^t. 
Christians do this as a sign of awe or of invoking divine protection. 
Lantern— glass-case in which lighted candles are placed. 

T^rerf— hung up ; Vt'-ll Extreme t^— highest point. 

5 ri 7 /— calm ; noiseless. There is sails — ^The sails are not moving 
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(Ducli because there is little wind. [Students should remember that those 
were days of ships driven by sail and oar and not by steam.] 

N.B. Columbus’s ship, the Sanla Maria, was a ship of 230 tons. It 
was 95 ft. long and about 26 ft. wide. It had three masts, a high poop, 
a forecastle (a-short raised deck in the front part of the ship), a rounded 
bow (fore-part) and a square stern. In the play here the whole ship is 
not visible on the stage. Only the part bettveen the stern and the main- 
mast can be seen. The poop is at the extreme left of the stage and the 
quarter-deck takes up greater part of the stage. The other parts of the 
ship, namely, the waist, the foremast and the forecastle are off the stage 
to the tight. The parts of the ship as seen on the stage may be represen- 
ted.thus — 



Seamen — sailors. Visible — seen (on the stage} by the audience. Well— 
sufSdently. The right — namely, of the stage as seen by the audience. 
Juatir^Q be pronounced as Hoo-ahn. Adjusting— HTtanpng ; putting in 
order ; (3^ tpal ; ’Rtl I the ropes of a ship by which masts 

aret held and sails are worked ; SfRIrsi! YiErtfe 1 Diego — to be pronounced 
as Dee-ay-go. 

Two seamen — They are Juan Patino and Diego Garcia. Their con- 
versation tells us what the situation is. Juan is made somewhat friendly 
to Columbus in order that the nature of the conspiracy may be made 
clear to os. We get to know that Columbus is not a bad man, and that 
Garcia is dangerous. We are thus made to feel sympathy for Columbus. 
[Columbus at this time is in his cabin, and the men are expecting him to 
come up and go to the poop-head, which is higher than the deck and is 
approached by a staircase.] 

Indeterminate — ^uncertain ; vague ; ; wt-viSSR^-i 1 Designed — 

planned ; purposed ; I Conceal — ^hide j bt 4 l 1 Heal purpose 
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— true intention ; feiiS I Their real purpose is to talk about the plot 

against Columbus. In loud •whhptrs—i.e.^ in a low voice but loud enough 
to be heard. 

[Try to imagine the scene ; — ^The night is dark ; only a candle is 
burning high up on the poop. Two persons are motdng about talking in 
whispers. Their action shows that they want to conceal something. If 
you see it on the stage, you will be at once interested • you will be curious 
to know what is going to happen. Thus the dramatist has cleverly 
managed to attract your attention.] 

Lino 16-'2S 

Within the tttxi half-an-hour — i.e., before half-an-honr is over. 

He — Columbus. Poop-head— tix end of the poop which is the highest 
point ; CBTH 5 ?^ I The poop is the 

deck on the stern of a ship. God's alive — God is alive ; God lives. 

As sure alive — It is an oath. He will.... alive — Columbus is 

sure to go to the poop-head. It is as sure as the fact that God lives. 
Keep away — stay away ; remain away ; ^ 'It’fl I Columbus always 
expected that land would soon be visible. So he often used to go up to 
the poop-head looking forward toi land. 

literally, “joined with glue” ; ( ) ^ittl W!l ; hence, 

“firmly fi-xed” j I His eyes. shy — He is constantly looking at 

the sky. N.B. Columbus expected to discover new land and so cons- 
tantly looked at the distant horizon for signs of it. The poop-head was 
the highest point of the ship and Columbus used to make his obsen-a- 
tions from there. Precious — valuable ; I This is saief sarcastically. 

New I'f'iorW— America. It is called the New World because its existence 
was not formerly known to Europeans. 

N.B. It should be noted that Columbus had not gone out to discover 
America. In fact, its existence was not guessed by him. _ He had gone 
-out to discover a new sea-route to India- When he landed in America, he 
thought he had come to India. 

Burst — appear suddenly ; JRJfl 'srtn^% I Out of ;V— out of the sky. 
Thunderbolt—^ I mockingly ; fePfK ^ l] 

N.B. Note the tone of Diego. He cannot appreciate the greatness 
of Columbus. He has not the same vision. He mockingly refers to 
Columbus’s burning desire to discover a new land. 

His e}’es.:.... thunderbolt I {ll. iS-ao, Page 63) — ^Expl. This is said 
by the sailor, Diego. For two months and more, Columbus and his 
sailors in their ship, the Santa Maria, have been sailing _ on the 
ocean to di^Mver a New World. Columbus has full faith. He 
expects that there is a new country beyond the seas and that it will 
be soon visible. The sailors have not this faith. They are afraid 
f the unknown seas. They want to return to their homes in Spain, 
iego looks upon Columbus as a mad man. He does not believe 
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that Columbus Mill ever discover a New World across the ocean. 
So here he speaks in order to ridicule Columbus. He and Juaii 
are pretending to work on the deck, but really they are waiting for 
Columbus to go up to the poop. Diego says Columbus must go up 
to the poop because his eyes are fixed on _ the sky. All the time 
Columbus would look at the sky to see if any land was visible. 
Then Diego adds sarcastically that from Columbus’s manner — 
looking at the sky all the time— it would seem that he (Columbus) 
expected the New World to burst from the sky like a thunderbolt 
all on a sudden. Diego means to suggest that this New World of 
which Columbus dreamt was purely imaginarj'. There was really no 
such thing. 

N.B. Note that Columbus is an idealist, a man with a vision. 
He has his vision of a New World beyond the ocean to be discovered 
by him. Diego is a ringleader of the mutinous sailors against 
Columbus. He is a villain. He laughs at Columbus and his vision. 

J’oer — unfortunate j ; ifJrt?! Pit'll 1 fr^Vc/c/;— unfortunate or miser- 

able fellow ; tE^ESt'lI I Juiin refers to Columbus. He is sorry for 
Columbus. 

trembling • N.B. Juan has no heart to plot 

against Columbus. The thought of murdering Columbus makes him 
tender. He c.\presscs sympathy for Columbus. But Diego .thinks that 
Juan IS afraid, for Diego is a brutal man ; he can' understand a man 
hesitating through fear, but he cannot understand how a man can 
hesitate from pity. 

Noto^t/ien, Juan— quaking again?— t.e., look here, Juan— are you 
again becoming nervous ? This shows that there has already been a 
discussion among these and other sailors. At that time, Juan tried to 
persuade his friends to give up the idea of murdering Columbus. His 
friends thought that ho was nervous. Sp Diego again rebukes Juan,— 
'are you losing heart again’ ? ^ 

T/mi's a lie ? — It is a lie to say that I am trembling. Why should... 
...fear ?— Why should I be afraid ? We are so many against one person. 
What reason can I have to be afraid ? 

\Brief pausc\-^ox\. period of silence. Bui him — I am not at all 

afraid. But I do feel sorry for him. Waste — spend uselessly ; fsit ^ 

compassion ; I Why .pity f— Why are you wasting 

your pity on a person (Columbus) who does not deserve it ? Otie madman 
— ilf., Columbus who is no better than a mad man. N.B. It is a tragedy 
in the lives of great men that they are not appreciated by their contem- 
poraries who look upon them as mad men. Stocked viilh — full of ; I 

Viiions — dreams • imaginary things j j ^ I Columbus 

had .constantly before his eyes the vision of a new land beyond the se^. 
Diego speaks of it as the dream of a mad. man. Diego says that 

the sailors of the Santa Maria are forty in number. Guillermo suggests 
that they are thirty— ‘‘We are thirty to one". The Encyclopatdia 

S. P. — I z— 20-4-45. 
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Britannica notes that there were 6fty-two in the ship, ffonest seai?un— 
true sailors, as opposed to the mad man, Columbus. eagerly 

longing ; 4l>Wl I The sailors of Columbus were tired of 

the weary voyage and were eager to return to their homes in Spain. 

Shall it bei homes f — i.e., shall it be death for one mad man full 

of idle fancies or death for forty true sailors anxious to go back to their 
homes ? 

E^I. WAy waste their homes ! (//. 26-28, Page 63)— 

This is taken from The Discovery. The words are spoken by Diego 
to Juan, Diego is inducing Juan to take part in a conspiracy to 
murder Columbus. Columbus has been out on his voyage of dis- 
covery \for more than two months. But no land is as yet in sight. 
His sailors are afraid and want to return home. They are plotting 
to murder Columbus and turn the ship back to Spain. Two sailors, 
Diego and Juan, are talking about the plot. Juan is sorry for 
Columbus ; he respects Columbus and has syrhpathy for him. Diego 
says that there is no cause for sorrow. Columbus does not deserve 
any pity. He is a mad man. His head is full of imaginary visions 
of new lands beyond the seas. But no such land exists. Columbus 
is leading his sailors to sure destruction. The sailors et^erly desire 
to go back to their homes in Spain. Surely, the lives of forty sailors 
are more valuable than that of a mad man like Columbus. Thus 
there is every justification for the plot to murder him. 

Here the contrast between “one mad man” and “forty honest 
seamen” is emphasised. 

N.B. Diego is wicked. He is definitely worse than Juan. It 
is he who persuades Juan to join the conspiracy. 

Page 63 
Lines 29-31 

But madman — Juan is not convinced. He wants to put in s 

good word for Columbus. But Di^o does not let him complete his 
sentence. [In the original, Juan begins his words with the exclamation— 
Santissima J^aria.'] Gracious — large-hearted ; magnanimous ; ^'119 
Gracious madman — Juan admits that Columbus is a mad man but at the 
same time says that he is a mad man full of nobleness and large- 
heartedness. 

[ ]— restlessly ; I Diego cannot bear to*heai 

anyone speak well of Columbus. All goes .pleasure — everything 

happens as he wills it ; 99 ^ I Pleasure — will • desire j 

^551 ; I /rrrVffWe— quickly moved to anger ; I Teething 

child that has just begun to cut its teeth ; C49«i9ta[ lit® 

499 ft® I Such a child is very irritable. Crossed— A'nasttd . ; 
obstructed ; I 
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Expl. Gi'acious when all goes when crossed / (//. 30-31, Page 

63)— This is taken from the play, The Discovery, and is Diego’s 
reply to Juan Patino. The sailors of Columbus have plotted to Idll 
him. _ One of them, Juan, says that in spite of all his faults Colum- 
bus is a gracious man. Another, Diego, protests and says that 
Columbus is kind and benevolent only when he can have his 
own way. If everybody submits to his will, he is gracious no 
doubt. But if he is opposed, he is no longer a gracious man. Then 
Columbus becomes very irritable. He becomes peevish like a child 
that has just begun to cut its teeth. 

Lines 32-33 (S/age-dtrec(ion] 

[ Slas^heutous~jmp\aas ; profane ; | Song 

of the^ The song has been omitted from the teat. In the original 

play it is as follows — 

Here's 3 keg o' mm 
To kingdom come I 
The Devil laughs, 

But God’s dumb. 

II IS. murmur — ^The sound of the song is heard from a distance 

but its words cannot be distinguished. subdued, continuous 

sound ; ^ 'a?l=r I J 

Lines 34-36 

\_Sharfly\ — in sudden anger ; 511?^ ; 1 They — the sailors. 

77rai'— singing a blasphemous song. The captain— i.e., Columbus. He 
is the captain {i.e., commander) of the _ ship. The king of Spain had 
conferred on Columbus the title of admiral. Fmbar— violently angry ; 

^41 ^ I The captain hears it — Columbus is a deeply religious man. 

So he is very angry when he hears his sailors sing blasphemous songs. 
N.B. Notice that Juan has a real regard for Columbus as a man, though 
he has no faith in his dreams. Pedro’s case is similar, 

Shan't wr— shall not we. Keep retain j maintain ; ^ I 

S/rVrVf— liveliness ; cheerfulness I 'Sk .■’—hush 1 a sound to 

command silence because Pedro, an officer, is coming up. Diego’s point 
is this : The sailors are hard-working men. Tliey require a littlejimuse- 
inent now and then to make themselves merry. 

N.B. Note the contrast between the characters of Juan and Diego. 
Juan loves and respects Columbus and is sorry for the plot against him. 
His heart is not in the conspiracy. He docs not like to do anything that 
may displease Columbus- But Diego is not at_ all sorry for Colutnbus. 
He believes that the plot against Columbus is justified. -He finds nothing 
good in Columbus and does not hesitate to defy him. 

Grammar, ale.— Alive (adj.j ; live (vb.) ; life (n.J. Expect (vb.) ; 
expectation (n.) ; expectant (adj.). Vision (n.) ; visionarj- (adj.). Irritable 
'(adj.) ; irritation (n.) ; irritate (vb.). Furious (adj.) ; fury (n.) ; furiously 
(adv.). 
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I— 

f»— Santa Maria ; 

W— IS? >8»^ I 
C?f« S!?CS Clfifl I1I?C!S!:? ; ^511^ 

( poop 1 ?(!7!itsp5 fef nftllts ! t’mtSm C«4 ( quarter-deck ) 5?!ii*r?! 
's(fetN»t TR ^$51 ?lf!E3H5 I ■SRR strati 5Z ^ ®?t 5?P5 a’# ^1% <\tS?f§ 

^t| 3 irac 5 w qtlR ; ♦th fwi 'irt'tra spra -strajw wiRraj ’TS 

ftsf 6*13 ^3 fp? 'sftf^c? 1 »1»SWS3 »ti5l^qa ’K^ltS ^ 43=^ 

3? =*fe5 ; TO -il3?p 2(^5 WPRins 3fe]tt5 I f<i^ ; 

»tRraft4'»3i't’if5P5C5stt TO I 

HlftW CT3I »n?t^ ; ^EW? «1 ®t5lfe5?*!!{htl5 1 

Juan ?1| 3fel ?5P!f$ =¥f3rTO ; Diego 'itCH?? stT^TU ’jfstTt? 1 
isRloni 's '^1? TO 5?cTO ^a1 ist^toi? 

^P5S C5§1 ^Ftsrsrg | t^|t3 ?lVI!l sfei!? I 

Diego, 'qp 3^13 Cl (Columbus) ’(•EPiBims 

■nilRW S'!!! 3tR— 'B5|3P( A Rlpl Pll^ S, Ul >Fqt<3 CSgpT 6 ? 1 A% 

*t1BtTO «P? 53 "tPCE *ttni ’ll I «fi! tm ^ '*rt31C*i3 (TO ^pf33« Wt 3BCS. 
t 33 IP 'HtH W «, «It3T»l CiC^ 3153 sre 3531^ < 3 ( 3 ^ WCSIt^STOH 
TO 1 ( f3W13 Mft I ) 

Juan, C3TO1 ! 

Diego. A% Juan-^['TO '«113t3 ^*15 1 

Juan. ■fi«nl3f«fll PK "Sllft $ M3 ? '53^3313 f’F-'iilTS? 

^ €T3 (Columbus-Ji3) m I 

Diego. C^tTO 33T3 TO3I5 313 ? C5f3 ? U)i?fic?3t5t5 uiT S3iR-^3 
TOttf’t '«i^? ’mw '*113 'Jraficf 5fB*t TO w nif33f— 'Sim TOfe 
I 

Juan. f5f3 (Columbus) ^3113 TOC 6313 'S 33 t 3151 I 
Diego. ( '8|5)3®133 ) I 333 513 ®t3 1^3® TO, ^33 6313 3tB, CTO 

3131 CTO, 3^3-^-'eil ft t'3 3s ft|r3tB TO 'eci I 

[ 3lf3TO3 's!133-C3^. ( C3131 CiR j ?TO 

TOt^la snftsi, 3i«II'Sft C3I3I1 C33 3t I ] 

Juan ( ^W3 ) I <8133 ■? 1113 3lf3C5 C3e3l Sfre I Ul? stt 3 <8^? ’ft!«3 
est^PF CSCfl 313 I 

Diego. TO 3I;f§ '413313 TOI 311331 1% 313>^ ^ft'S ^33 3l ? 

Lines 37-55 

Summary — Pedro Gutierrez, an officer of the ship, enters the stage. 
He talks with Juan and Diego and tries to find out their secret. Diego 
ilainly tells him that they have reached the limits of their patience and 
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will no longer obey Columbus. Pedro warns them not to entertain 
mutinous thoughts in their minds. 

look after their work, pretended ; 

I Assiduity— close attention j STWlRM I Rigging— Ha/i ropes, 
sails, etc. of a ship. Pedro Gutierrez — to be pronounced as Pay-dro. 
Goo-tee errelh. He is an officer of the ship and second in command to 
Columbus. astonished ; fiftRS I The others— ]uan and 

Diego. Pedro is surprised because it is the quarter-deck ; Diego and 
Juan are ordinary sailors, and are not expected here, for the quarter- 
deck is reserved for officers only.] 

[Risin £^ — as a mark of respect for an officer. disposed. 

Communicative — talkative . I Inclined io be communicative — 

Pedro wanted to have ,a quiet conversation with them.] I would. 

moon — I ivould he glad if the moon rises. Aye— yes. Don — Spanish 
title corresponding to English ‘‘sir”. It was formerly applied to noble- 
men alone, but now it is ’ applied to all classes. Some of us itill 

mare— We shall be still more glad to go back to Spain. Coast— sm. shore • 
I If'i/cflwjr— greet with pleasure ; sstpnjitji aifs® I 

[Pumjfing]— trying to get information from a person by means 6f 
clever questions ; •sfjtlfill TOtsre #3 C?1q Jitflil Rtfinl ri«5l I 

Pedro’s purpose is to knoi^ the feelings of the sailors. 

Page 64. Impatient, Diego f— What, Diego ? Are you losing your 
patience because of the long voyage, and becoming eager to return 
home ? uncivilly j churlishly ; ; 'qBBHlCT I There are 

limits to patience — A man cannot be patient in all circumstances. He 
will be patienfup to certain limits. The long voyage on the unknown seas 
has made the sailors reach the limits of their patience. They want now to 
return home. [Humouring /»/«]— indulging him ; soothing his feelings 

after overlooking his bad- manners ; t|Plt?afi' ’fissi ; 'il<IC4 CSTO 
^51 1 Reached them — reached the limits of patience ; i.t., become 
impatient. Eh — It is an interjection expressing inquiry or surprise ; 

I And you eh ? — i<tt<ijil Cfl ^tllS J 

IVe're lite etc. — Here Diego explains the cause of the sailors’ im- 
patience. We're —we are. Pats trying to ply by day — ^Bats fly only during 
the night. They do not see during tiie daytime ; so they are helpless 
and cannot fly. 

IVe’re day — ^The sailors were voyaging through unknown 

seas. Their compass was behaving strangely. There was no hope 
an^vhere. To try to sail over unknown seas was like bats trying to fly 
during daytime ; they were as helpless on the unknown seas as bats arc 
on land in daytime. Ifs time — ^The time has now come. He gave 
way — Columbus yielded. We have been guided by him too long. Now 
he should yield to us and give up the voyage. One mnr;— tColumbus. 
The lives of pfty — the lives of fifty sailors. N.B. A few minutes before. 
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Diego spolie of 'forty honest seamen’. Now he speaks of fifty. He is 
not consistent. 

Why should. hands 1 — j.c., one man (Columbus) shoilid not be 

allowed to endanger the lives of fifty sailors. 

Expl. We’re like bats gave way P (C. \J., 1944) 

(//. 49-50 Fage 64) — This is taken from the play, The Discovery. 
Here Diego, a rebellious sailor, is speaking to Pedro, an officer. 
Colurnbus has sailed too long without reaching land. The sailors are 
impatient. They are afraid of the unknown seas. They keenly 
desire to return to their homes in Spain. While sailing on the 
unknown seas, they are like bats trying to fly during daytime. Bats 
cannot see during daytime and cannot fly then. If they try to do it, 
they invite sure disaster. The sailors are also doing the same. They 
should no longer obey Columbus. They should compel him to yield 
to them and sail back to Spain. By his obstinacy Columbus is 
endangering the lives of his sailors who number about fifty. 
Columbus IS leading his fifty sailors to sure destruction by sailing on 
the unknown seas to discover a New World ; but he should not be 
allowed to do it. 

N.B. Diego is a ringleader of the mutinous sailors against 
Columbus. • He has no faith in Columbus’^ vision of a New World 
to be discovered by him. 

[ With authority"^ — r.e., in a tone of command ; 1 Enters 

/arVaV/g— harbouring ; holding in the mind HFT ^ I Mutinous 
thoughts— XXvnx^Ws of rebellion ; ® P I Mutiny— “o-paa revolt 

agiiinst constituted authority, esp. of soldiers or sailors against officers” 
(C.O.D.) ; tot?, to? Hint?? 

Itot? I offensive ; too strong ; ; ^'tl I Mutiny deed 

— To utter the word ‘mutiny’ is bad, but the deed of mutiny is 
worse still. 

Espl. Fedra [ Wiih auOioAty\ I hope Diego. 

Diego, Mutiny sir. 

Fedro. And an uglier deed. {li. 52-55, Fage 64). This is 
taken from The Discovery. Diego, a rebellious sailor, has .said 
already that Columbus, sailing on strange seas to discover a New 
World, is leading his sailors to sure destruction. Columbus should 
be compelled to give up this dangerous voyage. The sailors should 
be allowed to return home to Spain. Pedro, an officer, in^an 
authoritative voice, warned Diego not to think of mutiny. To this 
Diego replied that “mutiny” was too strong and offensive a word to 
apply to his case. He had given his reasons for what he_ was 
proposing,; — surely that was not mutin)’. Then Pedro .said, — 
“Remember that the act of mutiny is even worse than the word 
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itself.’' Pedro’s words should be taken as a strong warning to 
Diego. And it produced an effect, if not on Diego, at least on Juan. 
He rises, salutes and goes away. 

N.B. Note that during the whole conversation Juan is silent. 
He is by temperament loyal, and he cannot join in Diego's remarks. 

Grammar, Ac.— Assiduity (n.) ; assiduous (adj.), Communicative 
(adi.)_; commutticatioa (n.) ; communicate (vb.). AuthorUy (n.) . autho- 
rttativ6 (adj.) ; authorise (vb.). JSttieriain (vb.) eniertainvient (n.). 
Msfiifmfi {std}.) / rftuii/ij* {n^ & vir.). 

I— [ ^ fe? «!tfi|=il 

Pedro Gutieircz-.il^ Cijftlll I ] 

Pedro. 'S’ltPI PF ? 

Diego ( ) I srMi, 'Ejfsnl Diego Garcia 'Q Juan Patino. 

Pedro ( 'srtvfW ^ ) I I ttV ^ 

^ stv 'sitfi ^ 5^ ) i 

Diego. $1, ^1, Don Pedro. ’HU C'WIC'g 

5^)1 

Pedro ( 5IPnr ®R tBSlfir ) I Diego, ^ 7 

Diego ( 'aiftSstPl ) I TRJl'tt, iliR^ ^>11 'sttc? I 

Pedro ( Caplte TpflKt ) | cistV^t «t’5PI Cd? t'fes, TSrt ? 
Diego. . ^5? Ri'f't feat Is CsSi CWT 5B, vq^qlliRfe CSHpf 
I +'i‘itPls! ) 'S’ft TqHtOTii ^*N ^ 57)1 fe{i3 1 

t'lltS'S ^U'SS 7100 tpt ffrtPR Pn 7 

Pedro ( virtoglii ^ ) | Diego, 'SItfi ’5(1*11 ^ '«rt!ftW5 TfPf 
§51 crntt ^ 5(1 I 

Diego. Ti^MY.ftCSl^-S^teftlTiiTlIl 
Pedro. ItCSt^ TFtSfSI fiSi I 

Lines S6-63 

Summary — Juan goes away. ' Columbus enters the stage. He finds 
Pedro talking with Diego, and becomes a little suspicions. He orders 
Diego to mend the' candle on the foremast. He then censures Diego 
for coming on the quarter.deck, and orders him to leave it. Diego 
goes away ivith a frown. _ Pedro tells Columbus that Diego is a danger- 
ous man and is rousing discontent among the sailors. 

Lines S6 -63 {Stage-direction) 

[Job — work ; Tftsf I J^it/i a salute— to Pedro, who is his superior 
officer. Goes leaves the stage. WeU-built—i.e., strong ; massive : 
tFRPr j ^ I Irving describes Columbus as “tall and muscular”. 

tyjferifj'-rtr— If Ining it right, Columbus was bom in 1445 be 
was fifty-seven. According to the Encyclopmdia Britannica, Columbus 
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was born either in 1446 or in 1451. If he was born in 1446, he would 
be 46 in 1492, thd year of his first voyage to America. 

Prematurely 'aibite—i.t., white before the proper time ; | 

Complexion— co\oMr of the skin ; ittt?? IR I Ruddy— rcA ; srt^i I 0 / 
quick possessing a nature easily irritated • C^flsRI 

I /rr/VairVrV)'— excitability to anger ; I Controls— 

checks j ifspr TO J Effort — e.vertion ; csjl f In repose — when be is 
calm and thoughtful j •rt'g 1 Melawliolj—sa.i ; firS 1 

“He is a tall, well-built man of forty-six. Hair prematurely white, 
complexion fair, almost ruddy. A man of quick temper and irritability 
which he controls only with an effort. His face, In repose, is melandboly”. 

Ould’s description of Columbus’s physical appearance and character 
is largely based on historical authorities. According to the Encyclo- 
pmdia Britannica (14th edition), “In person Columbus was tall and 
shapely. The only authentic portrait of him is that which once belonged 

to Paulus Jovius It shows us a venerable man with clean-shaven 

face, thin grey hair, high forehead, sad thoughtful eyes". 

Washington Irving thus describes Columbus : “He was tall, well, 
formed and muscular.. .His visage was long... ; his complexion fair 
and freckled, and inclined to ruddy ;...his whole countenance had an air 
of authority. His hair, in his youthful days, was of a light colour, but 
care and trouble soon turned it grey, and at thirty years of age it was 
quite white...His temper was naturally irritable • but he subdued it by 
the magnanimity of his spirit, comporting himself with a courteous and 
gentle gravity, and never indulging in any intemperance of language." 
triple— z little ; somewhat j I Suspicious— I 

N.B, Columbus thinks that even Pedro has joined the conspiracy'. 
^Vc cannot blame him. As a captain, he must have been scenting 
discontent, and he is always watchful. 

Th/VM— Columbus was going towards the poop.] 

Lines 64-77 

Poremast— the mast on the forepart of the ship ; stRtBfS 

1 This is not represented on the stage. running 

down in drops ; C§t 5 l C^t6l ^Itlll I ' 

Gutter— “(of candle) melt away by becoming channelled so that wax 
etc. runs down" (CO.D.). Put right — mended ; 1 See,„riglU 

—i.e., attend to it and put it right. [ The very first words of Columbus 
show that he is born to command. His tone has dignity and authority.]. 

[ Sullenly ] —with passive resentfulness • ®|1I I [ Recalling ] 

—calling him back. Quarter-deck— %ess note above. This deck is 
reserved for officers. Ordinary sailors have no right to come here unless 
called. Caaff-competent ; Ut I Knows bis place-- 

knows where he ought to be ; does not trespass into a place where he 
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has no right to be. Here Columbus rebukes Diego, an ordinary sailor, 
for coming on the quarter-deck which is reserved for officers. {Rej/ressed 
/ary]— restrained anger ; anger which he tries to control j ifft® C 3 Ftit I 
[ Points fl^motions away ; makes a sign with his hand for Diego 
to leave the quarter-deck and go to his place. , frown ; t 

Goes off— leaves the stage. Note the attitude of Diego. Though he does 
not as yet defy Columbus, he shows a very bad spirit. ] 

Surfy — churlish ; laftl 1 Dog-— fellow; said in contempt. A surly 
This is a most insolent fellow. Does more ^than his share— i.e., 
takes a much greater part than the others ; etKl^T «i‘“t 4?‘l I Inspire— 
promote ; ^ dissatisfaction ; I Diego 

took a leading part in stirring up mutiny among the sailors of Columbus. 
Remarhed— noticed ; * 1^7 ^ | 

Grammar, etc — Suspicious (adj.) ■ suspicion (n.) j suspect (vb.). Know 
(vb.) J hntfwledge (n.). Danger (n.) ; dangerous (adj.) • endanger (vb). 

[ Juan ^ TifW ^1 ^ISltri Wv 

eSrI CW I Columbus mi I fsfi >97? bs | 

'■iws cTTiinft wi? ; iHBrass??!, -sttt *imi "ToR fear •«: Bi?5i) 
OKWiPCI, C^riTlar csjl Stm fepr WiPI I «Wf 8 'S’f?!? 

^7 CT«rtJ ( Don Pedro-t^F Diego-3 ^1 OjRsl TsPr <9^| 

1 Diego-3 I ] 

Columbus. 311311:^ ’ifiWS stl^ra3 fe'tCSS OtPHtfe iStfei ’?t3 Hcbi 
; owl OPf . 961 ?3i 39 I * 

Diego ( ^7 ®t3 ^ffsnl ) I W[t 55 l, 33^3 I [ Sitlfpi 1 ] 

Columbus ( ) I Wit 3 , Diego ! 

Diego ( 1^t33| ) I 331*13 1 

Columbus. >961 3t^ Ht^ltBV Olt33 fit4s ♦iliil'S'i I 
Diego. ?l, 33 M 9 

Columbus. ®ttt ( 3‘w3fsst33'»f3 ) ^ ^ ^*11 ! 

Diego ( CFt3 333 ^f99l I I f, 3?f'75 1 

[Columbus ^ ’FfsCBFT ; ^1? CfSI 3l 3?i33t^ Diego 

.^1 m I ] 

Columbus ( PedroW ) I £313!^ ?^3 '8 ^iPlI | 

' Pedro. 3^3 CfltifSl 3l5 1 3ll3W9 3:111 «130St3 ’1^13 ’pfSPS cn 

£3*1 £3^ '5R>7 5(^3 TO I 

Columbus. ^tl3 'i'?! I 

Page 65 

Summary— Columbus and Pedro go up to the poop. Pepe enters the 
stage, unobserved by them. An easterly wind is blowing. Columbus 
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says that God is in the wind. Pedro says that according to the crew it is 
pot God but tlie Devil who is in the wind. The wind is driving them 
further and further to the west away from their homes and near and dear 
ones in Spam. Columbus fears that Pedro has also begun to doubt the 
success of the voyage. But -Pedro assures Columbus that he does not. 
Columbus is glad .and tl(anks Pedro. At this point the impious song of 
the sailors is heard again. Columbus is vexed but Pedro tries to justify 
the sailors. Pedro says that the sailors require a little recreation. More- 
-overj they have not the vision tliat inspires Columbus. CoJuinbus feels 
that Pedro also doubts him and requests him to speak out frankly what 
he thinks. 

fjnc* 78-83 {Stagc-direetioii\ 

\ThougJtiful etc. — trying to understand the situation. Stationirj— 
remaining in one place j motionless ; j ftil I Presently— very soon ; 

•list I Looks sea — to see if land was visible. Simultaneously— rA the 

same time ; 41 ?^ ’PEU 1 Pepe — to be pronounced Pay-pay. Page-boy — 
boy-servant ; ^1 1 Etnerges—nssss out ; comes forth j Sfel ejtUi 1 

Hatchway— opening in a ship’s deck for descending into the hold ; 

<3 1 The Columbus and 

Pedro. _ Pepe enters the stage and remains behind the mainmast. He is, 
in full sight of the audience, but hidden from Columbus and Pcdro.j 

Lines 84-89. Easterly— \i[Ci\v\ti% from the cast ; I 

Columbus is speaking of the wind. It is blowing from the cast to the 
west. Ever eniterly— .Hways blowing from the cast to the west. God is 
in the wind— As the wind blew from the cast, it drove the ship westwards. 
Columbus wanted to go westwards. So he believed that God was in the 
wind. God was helping him in his voyage to discover the New World in 
the west. (According to history, Columbus believed that a new route to 
the East could be found by sailing westwaiys. According to Quid 
CnIuOThns believed Jbal a 'Neir World' could be Sound by sailing towards 
the west.) [<4 short laugh]— i.e., forcing himself to laugh, because he 
has not Columbus's faith. 

Crrro— sailors ; 1 It is rather— ii is not God but Satan 

who is in the wind causing the wind to blow. 

N.B. The sailors think so because the easterly wind driving the ship 
to the west is carrjjng them, further away from their homes in Spain in 
the east. The P et'/V— Satan ; "lUtspr I He is the supreme spirit of evil 
and the enemy .of God. All day^ and every day—i.e., on each successive 
day, without any exception, and the whole of every day. Blows easterly— 
blows from ciist to west, and therefore away from Spain. Their country — 
Spain. Sweelhearts-^vcXs loved by them ; stllWt I 

Expl. Columbus, Easterly Don Pedro. . 

Pedro [with a short lassgX]. The crew ssoeeihearfs {//. S4- 

Sg, Page rfj)— This is taken from the play, The Discovery. Colum- 
bus says that an easterly wind (a wind blowing from the east) is 
-onstantly driving his ship to the west. This makes Columbus glad. 
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For, he wants to discover a New World in the west. Columbus says 
that God must be causing the wind to blow easterly for his sake. It 
is God's will that he should discover the New World. So God is 
helping him. To this Pedro replies that the sailors have a different 
opinion. They think that it is not God but Satan who is in the ivind. 
The easterly wind is not leading them to any New AVorld in the 
west. It is only_ driving the sailors away from their native land, 
Spain, in the east. It is only taking them further and further away 
from their homes, their wives and children, their friends and loved 
ones. _ Instead of being filled with hope and joy like Columbus 
the sailors are filled widi fear ty the constant wind blowing easterly. 
[See Guillermo’s speech on Page 1S9.] 

N.B. Columbus is full of faith and confidence. The sailors 
are full of fear. 

Lines 90 96. ' You ioo, Don Pedro f — ^This is a pathetic question. 
Columbus had great faith in Pedro. Tlie ordinary sailors were uneduca- 
ted dnd had little moral strength. They might doubt. But Pedro was 
an officer and an educated man, trusted by Columbus. Columbus 
thought that though all else might doubt him, Pedro would remain 
faithful. 

N.B. When Brutus came to stab him, Julius Catsar had, in a like 
manner, asked : “Thou too, 'Brutus P’ ' 

Do you, ioo doubt ?— that there is a New World beyond the spas ? 

Prepared— ready • aras I Pedro meant that he was ready to follow 
Columbus wherever he led. There is also a suggestion— “prepared for 
the worst.” 

Faii/t— in Columbus’s vision that land is bound to appear, ft is not 
easy — for, it requires a great amount of idealism. J/old fast — stick ; 

persist in ; stW I W-'arran/— justify ; ’Hi I 

Espl. Foryivc me, friend. .....warrant faith (//. 94-96, Page 65) — 

This is taken from the play. The Discovery. Here Columbus pays a- 
tribute to Pedro. They have sailed for more than two months on 
the voyage of discovery. But no land has yet been visible. The 
sailors have begun to lose their faith in Columbus. They are 
doubling if land will ever appear. But in the midst of the faithless 
crew there is a small band 'still faithful to Columbus. Pedro is one 
of the band. Columbus is grateful to Pedro for his fmth. .’ll! 
signs are against Columbus. There is nothing to justify faith. Still 
Pedro believes that land is bound to appear. 

Line* 97-106. {Descend— come down. Columbus and Pedro were 
on the poop. From it they came down to the quarter-deck.] 

In the original play, Columbus exclaims — Madrt de <f«ij-^Mother of 
God. They—\he sailors. Drink— wine. Columbus did not like 
that his sailors should drink wine to excess. 
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Simple »i</i-ordinary men ; I Relaxation— maessXon. \ 

amusements ; I Pedro finds an excuse for the sailors. 

A high standard of idealism is not to be expected of them. Cf. Diego. 
“Shan't we even sing to keep up our spirits r” \_Byeaeh from /«m— come 
out of Iiis lips ; ’Jtflu *11^ 1 Involuntarily — unintentionally ; i 

The words came out of him almost of themselves. But these words reveal 
■- the mind of Pedro.] hjifou— the faculty of seeingf ; | Here, of 

course, it is not the faculty of seeing real things that is meant. Hero 
vision is the faculty of imagination (’fxt'Tl-Sfs') by which Columbus could 
see land lying to the west of the Athntic'Occan. The vision held before 

Columbus an ideal that he wanted to follow. IVe have \Vc 

have not all of us got your idealism Your spirits arc kept up by your 
vision ; but we must have wine and song. 

Von doubt — The last words of Pedro make it clear to Columbus 

that he h.as doubts regarding the success of the voyage. • He is beginning 
to lose faitli. Contents— i\\a.t which is cont.iincd. Contents of v«/r 
snind—i.t., yaxiT thoughts. CStVfn sPlPSH ) Giij/.. .... mnd— Tcir sne 

what you think ; C3plt3 ^ 1 

N.B. Note the meaning of the word contents (pi.) as applied to a 
book— "list of subjects contained in a book" ( ) | Pro/je— liable ; 

jeR"! I Unjust— mia.\r } I 

capriciously ; C’ftJttsfit I ilean — intend ; purpose | 
^ I / mean veil — My intentions are always honest | 
'tfiJIiitfeU?® 'St^l 

N.B Here Columbus gives a correct estimate of his own character. 
He was an impatient ram and could not brook opposition. _ In his 
impatience he might sometimes do injustice to others. But his inten- 
tions were always honest. He never intended to harm^rnybody. 

Crammsr, etc. — Staiionaty — Note the distinction between stationary 
ani stationery : (i) Columbus remained j/nf«?narp (fixed) at his place; 
(a) This shop does not stock stationery (rie., paper and other article: 
used in writing). Easterly (adj.) j east (n.). Another adj. from east^ i: 
eastern. The Latin adjective ts oriental. Prepared (participial adj.) - 
pirepare (vb.) ; preparation (n.) ; preparatory (adj.). Whimsically 
(adv.) ; sohimsical (adj,). vihim (n.).^ 

Columbus (b'SH'EI -9^! JltPYlTT fel sfecpf 
'init »tti5fi5Pr 51^1351 fit? tspHlsI i Pedre 

PtelR PtePT CUtEPT I (PF Pepe <1351 fis 

95«ii ( srt5tc^3 03151 ) ^05 fefert >9’!t 5141513 'titiPfissir 

gfisltsl 3f|9r I ®t5t3l 3'3=r 4*11 #105 «?t95 #11:5^, Pt 5lli?ISI 1^ 

Columbus. ^lOTl 3tt5 *35 fW C«E4, 33133 *35 C*PF I ®5l3l=(’?5t >91 
Don Pedro. 
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Pedro ( 01^^ STlftsl ) I (?t ?^S51F5 "WsM «[t:5 | 

4f5i5 <iC9 ^I'iid fw c«tc? ?i%5 i£i^ •rtfrfPra §1^ fsra iitiB? 

■5? nil 'sma ^ ’ran, ^a a^ >iiai stillifr jr ^ Ptw 1 

Columbus ( arespR ) I ^8, Don Pedro ? ^Ia8 JpiR ^ ? 

Pedro. attla f? ^«na 4 ■^at asifl j ntfi f% aca^ ^»tata 

Columbus, afal a^ I laiPRla asia^s-taa acai ^ta'snw: 

aaa aiii^ti^ra taanna mna •stm Htaal ara -al, 'saa p«tca 
faaiac^'amsataia^^aai ■Ttcitrali 

[atfa^aaiitarijiatscitalcaai Columbus's Pedro qt?infa c^tatf ra- 
csPF atfaal mfania i ] ' 

Columbus, sal ( alfac^l ) ai? a®*tta ^ i 
Pedro, salatam ana; Jia'I’atcata-alcaiasna atli [»taaf 
3ta ajt ftal ■aama^ 'at’tal atf^a ala i ] w^a, malna aacaa "ataata 
a3iaa)^(®wa!iiat )at|i 

Columbus. Don Pedro, 'ata® ’Fa5 1 castata ana ®ta 

aitatt^ aa I 'artft’aflaaifrsacata'aiaiaips^itaRS'ia ^afeta to Pfat^s 
atfa ; ( caatcaa ^a )— TOta ^nfs en, Don Pedro, eia feiafsl «iiata i 

.a^ aa I , - . 

Lines 107-137 

SummBry — Pedro spealss out his mind. They have_ been sailing for 
more than two months. But no land has yet been visible. They have 
been on unknown and uncharted seas, but still Pedro has retained his 
faith in Coluinbus. But strange things have happened since then. The 
needle of the compass no longer points to the _ north. It is pointing to 
the North-west instead. Signs are clearly against them. They should 
give up the voyage as it is not God’s will Columbus at first impatiently 
says that it is /its will that they should pursue the voyage. But then he 
asks Pedro’^ forgiveness and says that he is only carrying out God's will. 
God has made the mystery, and He will provide the solution. The 
impious SOT g of the sailors is heard again. Columbus sends Pedro to 
stop that song. 

Lines 107-122. \piffidtnct — want of self-confidence ; : 

’*11^1^1113 "SISR I Con/Anrt— firm trust ; ; siOT I Pedro fears and 

respects Columbus too much to be able to speak out his mind freely.] 
More than two months — Columbus started from Palos in Spain on 
3rd August, 1492. Shores of Sfain -coast of Spain ; CR=T 01113 I 
Receding— go\n% further and futther away j 3i%t silesl I Glittering — 

shining bright ; I Discovery— I You held. discovery— 

Columbus inspired his sailors with the bright hope of discovering land 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Purchas, a writer of the i6th century, thus describes’ tlic incident : 
‘‘At the very start when they lost sight of land, they broke into sighs and 
tears, many of them fearing never to sec it again, whom Don 
Christopher comforted as well as he could with promises of rich 
discoveries ; and sailing that day eighteen leagues he reckoned no more 
than fifteen, diminishing the account to make them seem nearer home.” 

‘■Behind them was everything dear to the heart of man— countr}-, 
family, friends, life itself ; before them everything was chaos, mystct>' 
and peril. In the perturbation of the moment; they despaired of ever 
more of seeing their homes. Many of the rugged seamen shed teats and 
some broke into loud lamentations. Columbus tried in every way to 
soothe their distress, describing the splendid countries to which he 
expected to conduct them, and promising them land, riches, and every- 
thing that could arouse their cupidity or inflame their imaginations ; nor 
were the promises made for deception, for he certainly believed that he 
should realize them all" — Washington Irving, Life cf ‘Columbus. 

Il'e had faith— VI n believed you. 's;ts!Sl 'lif'JifR I 

Pollozued—asme after ; *tni 1 Day... day — I'c., days 

passed. Uncharted seas —seas of which no chart or map has been made ., 
< Every ship has got a map of the various seas and the 
oceans. This map is the guide of the railors. Columbus was now 
sailing in the Western Atlantic. No navigator had ever been there before. 
No map of it had been draivn up. 

Columbus, says Irving, made his oivn calculations this ivay ; "He 
set it down that the earth was a terraqueous globe, which might be 
travelled round. The circumference he divided ipto twenty four hours. 
Of these he imagined that fifteen hours had been known to the ancients ; 
the Portuguese had advanced the western frontier one hou^ more by the 
discovery of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands ; still about eight hours 
remained to be explored. This space he im.agincd to be occupied in 
great measure by the eastern regions of Asia. A navigator, therefore, 
pursuing a direct course from cast to west must arrive at Asia or discover 
intervening land." 

CWffrf— “navigator's sea map, with coist outlines, rocks, shoals etc." 

Page 66. /, at least, r/r.— Others may have complained ; I certainly 
believed in you. 

Expl. you held a glittering hofe... I, at least, had faith (ll. soey 
1 12, Page 65-66) — The passage is from The Discovery. 'Pedro is 
speaking frankly to Columbus. Columbus has requested him to speak 
frankly what is in his mind. Pedro says that he and the sailors had 
faith in the voyage of discovery when they started two months ago 
from Spain with Columbus as their leader. Columbus held out_ the 
bright hope of discovering new countries. Pedro and the sailors 
had full confidence in Columbus. Their ships voyaged for days. 
Soon they were on unknown seas of which they had no charts to 
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guide their course. The long voyage and the unknown seas, the 
dangers that might happen — these could have destroyed their faith. 
Yet Pedro and the sailors retained their confidence in Columbus,. 
Pedro himself, at least, bad faith. 

N.B. The note of sincerity in Pedro's spsech is to be remarked, 

\With dignityl — in a dignified manner. A man learning— i.e., a 

man who has acquired learning I In those days literacy in 

Europe was rare. 'There was “a revival of learning” in the fifteenth 
century and this made many take to learning. Natural phenomena— 
natural objects or events ; ■sftffe? ^ I Phenomena is 

plural of phenomenon which means “an appearance”, “an object of 
perception”. uneducated ; 'aiPlf'P^ I ’ The word comes from- 

(pi.) =learning ; literary culture. , 

N.B. In course of their voyage the sailors of Columbus met with 
many natural phenomena. But being superstitious they got afraid. For 
example, once they saw great whales— creatures they had never seen- 
before. They feared that these were rvaiting to devour them. 

Ezpl. I am a man might be ill. 112-114, Page (>S) — This- 

sentence occurs in Tke Discovery, It is said by Pedro to Columbus. 
Columbus thinks that, like other men, Pedro is losing his faith in- 
Columbus’s voyage of discover5'. He asks Pedro what is in his- 
mind, and this is Pedro’s reply. Those were the days when most^ 
men — specially sailors^ soldiers, etc.- — ^were illiterate. This made 
them superstitious. When they saw any strange natural object or 
happening, they would be frightened. They took them as omens — 
divine signs of warning. Pedro says that he is no', an ordinary- 
sailor. He has acquired some learning He is not superstitious. 
He sees strange natural happenings ; but he is not surprised by them- 
as tbe illiterate sailors are. He knows that there are scientific- 
explanations. [Pedro says this in order to explain that even_ he . 
cannot understand one very strange thing — the peculiar behaviour 
of the compass.] 

Confess — admit j tpid 1 Knew some uneasiness— it\l somewhat 

uneasy ; OflU I Needle of the I 

The compass— ax the mariner’s compass, as it is sometimes called, is- 
an instrument which shows direction by means of a needle which always ' 
points to the North. Constant — unchangeable ; steadfast ; ;. 

I Laid— pat. North-wesP-iisa direction intermediate between the 
north and the west ; I 

The needle of the compass North-west— In those days learned. 

men believed that the needle of the compass should always point to the 
North. Pedro had some learning. When he saw that the needle of the 
compass, instead of pointing to the North, began to point to the North- 
west, he became fineasy and afraid. Pedro thought that Satan was- 
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interfering with the forces of Nature and making the needle of the 
'Compass point to the North-west to lead the sailors to destruction. N.B. 
Of course the scientific knowledge of Pedro and the learned men of his 
time was defective. The needle of the compass does not point to the 
constant north (the gcographipl north) always.' There are variations. 
This apparently strange behaviour of the compass has a scientific cxpla- 
naiion. _ It is due to what scientists call the “angle of declination'' of 
any particular place. This may be explained as follows : 

The earth has two geographical poles called the north geographical 
pole and the south geographical pole. These arc the extremes of an imagi- 
nary line passing through the centre of gravity of the earth. These 
represent the geographical north and the geographical south. Besides 
these, there are two magnetic poles called the north ro.agnctic pole and 
the south magnetic pole. Thc nccdle of the compass always points to 
the north magnetic pole wh'ch is not the same as' the north geographical 
jfole. The geographical position of the country in which the compass 
is placed, regulates the movement of the compass-needle. In the case 
of Columbus, his ship was near the West_ Indies. Here the North-ivcst on 
the compass corresponded to the magnetic north. Columbus and his crew 
•did not know this scientific explanation. _ This explanation was obtained 
much later, after the discovery and location of the magnetic poles. 

“In the usual navigable waters of the world, the variation alters from 
.jo" to the cast to 43° to the west of the geographical meridian, being 
tvesUrly in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and easterly in the Pacific”— 
Encyclopctdia Britanniea. 

This is how Washington Irving describes the incident in his Life of 
■Columbus '. — “On the I jth of September in the evening, Columbus, for 
the first time, noticed the variation of the needle, a phenomenon whicli 
had never been remarked before. He at first made no mention of it but 
it soon attracted the attention of Pedro Gutierrer. and the pilots and 
filled them with consternation. It seemed as though the very laws of 
nature were changing os they advanced and they were entering .another 
world subject to unknown influences. They apprehended that the com- 
pass w.as about to lose its mysterious virtues, and, without this guide, 
what was to become of them in a vast and trackless ocean ? Columbus 
tasked his science and ingenuity for reasons with which to allay their 
fears. Ho told them that the direction of the needle was noi to tlie Pole 
star, but to some fixed anfi invisible point. The variation was not there- 
fore caused by any fallacy in the compass but by the movement of the 

North Star itself The high opinion they entertained of Columbus as a 

profound astronomer gave weight to his theory and their alarm subsided." 

Expl. But I confess North-west {ll. 126-129, Page 66) — 

This is from The Discovciy. Pedro stiy’s this to Columbus. Pedro 
explains how he began to lose faith. He says that at first he had 
confidence in Columbus and lus voyage of discovery. The sailors 
are illiterate. When they see any strange natural phenomenon, they 
become afraid. They think it is the work of Satan. Pedro says that 
he is a man of some learning. When he sees any strange natural 
.phenomenon, he is not afraid. He knows that there is a scientific 
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explanation.'. Bnt the needle of the 'compass /suddenly -pbintihg to ’ 
the North-west instead of pointing to the -North,' is a very 'strange" 
thing ; it is-‘'a'gainst the laws of nature and ■ cannot -have a - sdendfic 
explanation. How is .this .possible 7 Satan must be pointing the- 
needle to the North-'west to confuse the sailors and lead them to- 
destruction. ' This 'extraordinary behnviourlof the compaSsis-makin^' 
Pedro lose faith in'" Columbus' and lus voyage for discovering ' a ' 
Netv W'orld. ' ■ ' . ' ‘ , 

N.B. Pedro is less superstitious than the other sailors.' But he 
is 'superstitious. He is upset by the strange behaviour of the' compass. . 

foolish person ; ; PJpsl I unreason- • 

ably credulous in supernatural things - ^ I ' TIier'e''is'..'....cltver—' 
a' man may try to be more clever than hie really ' is, or is intended ' by - 
God to be. looking into as he should not look'; 

I MysUrits-^yiiAim matters ; secrets ; things kept concealed by 

God ; 559 ; fslfPilS RsS I Which <j'<f — which God did • not mean 

us to see. . ... ’ . - . : -i 

' Expl. I am not a child our eyes (//. 'iiy-izo, Page 66 ) — 

This is taken from the play, The Discovery, Here Pedro speaks to' 
Columbus. He tells Columbus to give up tbe voyage. They are on' 
unknown and uncharted seas. ' The needle of the compass, instead’ 
of pointing to the constant' North, has suddenly begun to point to' 
the .North-west. The compass„their only -guide "on- the trackless 
ocean, has- thus become useless;' Pedro is not ah uneducated,' 
superstitious sailor like the others. He is. neither a child nor a fool 
to be afraid of natural phenomena. ■ But even he has become 'afraid 
after, seeing the strange behaviour of the compass. The-compass 
pointing to - the North-west (instead of .to the North) is the work of 
Satan: li;-haS'no scientific explanation. Man should not be -more 
clever than is intended by God. He should not try to know 'secrets 
which God does not intend him ‘to know. 'Unlucky omen's like the' 
strange behaviour of the compass show that it is not' God’s will- that 
Columbus should continue his voyage of discovery. - He should 
abandon it. Columbus should return to Spain. 

N.B. Pedro has not Columbus’s vision and idealism. ' He is 
rather superstitious. He looks upon the peculiar behaviour of the 
compass as a sufficient ground for giving up the voyage of discdveiy. 

humbleness ; meeknias ; Jigs] ; | stick to • 

continue ; 'sitlsBri I T« the face i^in spite of j I Portent 

— ^men ; sign ; 1, misfortune • I - 

. Uaei 123-130. . - -wish ; desire ; I Is that not ■ enough 
Am 1 not 'the captain 7 Is not my will sufficient for my subordinates 7 
S. P. — rt. — 
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They should not question my authority. Their clear duty is to obey me 
and to follow wherever I lead. 

[ bending down ; tit'll tfig i N.B. This is 

done in sjgn of submission. Tam amivcred — I have got the answer to 
my question. I have nothing more to ask. N.B. Pedro submits to 
Columbus as his captain. But at the same time 'he is offended by 
Columbus’s harsh language of .authority (“It is my will"). At the request 
of Columbus, he was speaking frankly to him. Naturally Pedro did not 
expect this ofhcial manner and this harshness. 

Forgive me — Columbus realises that he made a mistake in speaking 
harshly to Pedro. So he begs forgiveness. A quick temper and an 
unbridled tongue were among the defects of Columbus's character. 
Columbus himself also knew it 

Cirri— (literally) chain or strap passing under lower jaw of horse, used 
as check. ( 2^5, ^1 "J??! ) ; (hence) any check or restraint ; 
aifero’F j I Oh — how I wish for. i/rrir/rfiferf— uncontrolled ; 

I ^Ty worst enemy—for it makes me say things which I ought 
not to say. Like an enemy, my tongue does me injury. 

A curb ettemf .'—I wish that I could control my tongue how 

very much I wish that I could stop my uncontrolled ton^e in this way. 
Gods wiV/— Columbus believes that it is the will of God that he should 
continue the voyage. He looks upon himself as chosen by God from 
among men to discover a New World. Sttffice—ht enough ; r«ii1 1 

Expl. My will, friend.. .that suffice ? (//. 128-129, Page 66) — 
The passage is from Quid's play, The discovery. Columbus with sincere 
conviction speaks these soothing words to Pedro. He has already hurt 
Pedro’s feelings by saying harshly that it is his will that the voyage 
shall continue. He understands that he has done tvrong and so he 
has asked for forgiveness. Now Columbus says that it is his will to 
continue the voyage of discovery because that is the will of God. _ It 
is God’s will that Columbus should discover a New IVorld ; it is 
Columbus’s God-given mission. Cblumbus is merely carrying out 
the uill of God. He is merely a serv.int, an instrument of God. 
Will this satisfy Pedro ? 

N.B. Columbus is an impatient man but means well. He 
speaks hastily and harshly to Pedro. Immediately he apologises and 
tries to explain matters. 

—pacified ; soothed ; I Claim — demrnd: ifl^ 

sprl 1 Claim your confidence — presume to know the secret of your mind ; 
siPTil citt'Pl ^*11 I N.B. Pedro says this with wounded 

vanity. 

Lines 131-137. ■ [77/«»(fer/'«g']— in a voice like thunder, i.e., in a loud 
and threatening voice j ^finil 1 N.B. Columbus again loses his 

emper because Pedro lias not been sootlicd by his apology. But I claim 
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yours — ^But I demand to know the secret of your mind. Blight— liU^ a 
disease of plants withering and destroying them ■ l But 

here the word is used in the sense of “a curse". A blight singing t 

—a curse upon their song; Bid tium stop— 

Order the sailors to stop their singing. 

[Goes off—i^., leaves the stage. ^rV— appearance ■ look ; ; 

^5*13 Cb^isl I dissatisfaction j I speaking 

to oneself in a low voice j murmuring ; 3f5I!) l] 

secret ; it 5 ?a 1 Implant— pbtnt ; put in the mind. Solve — 
unravel; spTPlrt ’FSt I things which 'have no explanarion 

apparently. Pr-au/'rfe— supply ; _ furnish j CtlSIPT I Solution— aasuret ; 
■explanation 5 ; 3it31l I This reveals Columbus’s firm faith in God. 

Expl. Mystery ? Would God...the solution ? (C.U. 1942) 
(il. 135 - 136 , Fage 66 ) — This is taken from the play, Discovery. 
The words are spoken by Columbus to himself. Pedro has said that 
there are some mysteries which God does not want that man should 
try to know. Columbus is trying to pry into such a mystery by 
sailing to discover a New World. So Pedro has asked Columbus 
to give up the voyage. Columbus is revolving the words of Pedro 
in his mind. He firmly believes that there is land beyond the 
Atlantic Ocean. So he asks himself if it is really a mystery that 
he is trying to solve Suppose it is a mystery— something secret, 
hidden from human eyes. God has placed within him the desire 
of solving tins mystery — of knoning the unknown. And since God 
has given him the desire to solve the mystery, He will also show him 
the way to solve the mystery. With God's help Columbus will 
succeed in discovering new land. ' 

N.B. Columbus's fiuth in God is strong. (See his speech on 
Page 68 ). « 

[ The steps — stairs leading up to the poop. taken by 

surprise ; t Columbus thought that he was alone but was surprised 
■to 6nd somebody else.] 

Grammar, etc — Confidence (n.) ; confident (adj.) : confide (vb.). 
Phenomena (pi.) ; phenomenon (sing.). It is a Greek word. Confess 
'(vb.) J confession (n.). Humility (n.) ; humble (adj. and vb.). He 
humbledMimscM before God. Pursue (vb.) ; pursuit (n.) ; Sufiice (vb.) ; 
sufficient (adj.) • sufficiency (n.) ; suffidently (adv.). Mystery (n.) ; mysteri- 
ous (adj.). Solve (vb.) ; solution (n.) ; soluble (adj.). 

Pedro ( 'Sl'pl riWttR (^■9 WS *11® ) I 55^ 

WitiftT?— ^* 1 ^ Wpitora cslc^ ’thPI WPf ritil tlWJ »t3 5’tilPi3C3^ 
vpst® 301 CtK? I wtRtPtl ritVPr ^^53 C?»l 'Sitfiwilil >!f?' '5JM3 sS' 

liR: '«IbI3l ■'rPHtW I fipi3 *13 PtsI iti^t 
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’rt’ifjssMl’? ^ i!t3i »tip5rt5r, 'siisitm %tii 

TO] felt 

'«it:5,«iM''W^5R;eitfl%^*i65rt c'!t»(’®al5i5Ri5f=ife5 ’ill <*11151 
^fsfe n, 11*151 ’f’MPiii ‘5fifei <*ir“i5rira»lM ^<5? f>w f=ic^ 5i1 ^ra’ pp) 'iratPR 
5^ Sitfro feli’ fiplt 5fi!P5 ?, 1 i!ct ^nsf Wltf:! 'Ji'^fe’ 

Pits I 'zuft ftfl cTO*! ^it— 5itft!l^ 

'iTfi’f'e 51^ ; f¥^ «;lf:i 51*115 '*rfs 51«n^ ?<£l!te =15, 15) ^c) tejss 31?5f 

*?l5rlWi! ^SStPI UBTS, C^fel Oi^TO ^ <*1515 
<*11511115! fefE® =15 I 5f1t^;T, f^3K55[ jjf^g i'!?n5i1t^ lifsnsil 5Kf5, EliilTO 

^loCT? C 5 [ !Rs?[ cr<\ ’nws, PI JR <*!i 5 !tpra Jit pRcH siRitsra. 

Columbus ( 'Jli^a'StR ) I 1% 53*!S JR ? 

Ptdro ■( 5i<i'^ 'tRTO ^flut ) I fe®?I WW[t> 1 
Columbus ( ^Elttl^l^ ) I Don 1 cdio, <*11^:15 
^5R?!>3>il5f^Pl5f*V~'(35'lflTO’'?5R<l*EtB13ni 5Rt {^*1 51^ i <3^ felg!^ 
^nTO JR CSra *l!p *3^ I ( <*5170 "n^^lH ) 5^1 (•^■i "Hi iS^-^ E’l^lw* 

^(■ 5 ! I >S 5itt(5 5 R f% ? 

Ptdro. ( 5l1 ) I 5R1»H1, 5ei1»nt9 j;t5f5 Citt*!!! 5ftj| ijti?! 

*ftfi 4f5 ’ll I 

Columbus { ’Jjrani It#! ^finil ) I fire'*!tl^C!5tTOTO!l R-5tt SilJpt? 

^1 ( ’Ttf’R'IiPli! *ttPtiI •Rf’lTralll P^mi C1tEI)l <8313 TO CTOl 

<813151 TOPS 3*1 1 [ Pedro <«fWtWs[ <5tCT K5) (TO I 51*151 >!Ri| 3^1351, ISSR 
Columbus 5ltTO3 fiP? 41‘flW TO^P55f | TO® JflTO*! ] 3?® ? 

1 ^ Jt3[133 JJPl 5R3®5f Jpn^IJl s»5isls 5 #^ C1C5R, <*1|3 Pl^ 3*1533 5pit(r|n 
OITO Hi ? [ 5^13 Pope ft’f? 31f53l Bl?|tS3 t^te'ilil.S'S ’tt'filto TOt^PI 
<8(1(5181 1 Columbus 65(^31 Sfe*! ] <8 W 7 

Lines 138-166 

Sommory— The page-boy Pepc comes up to meet Columbus. Columbus 
is surprised to find him there. He asks Pope why he has not gone 
down to where the sailors are. Pepe replies that he is more fond of the 
company of Columbus than that of the sailors. He, moreover, tells 
Columbus that while all the other sailors doubt him, he docs not doubt. 
Pepc alone has faith in Columbus. He warns Colunibus to be (:areful, 
for the sailors arc desperate. The song of the sailors is heard again. 

Lines 138-147 Mt—i,t., it is I. “It is me" is a colloquialism, and 
grammatically wrong, [/TUTy/jjng]— looking at him with displeasure : 
knitting brows ; ■ss^i& *?l3Sl I Columbus irowned- because he did not like 
anybody overhearing bis conversation with Pedro. •Thtre — I'.e., on the- 
quarter.deck. . All the. time — tyhile he was busy talking, with Pedro., 
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Please— It you please, sir. It is a polite form of expression. Pepe 
nere offers an excuse why he is on the quarter-deck. 0^ duty — ^not on 
■duty ; I [On and Off are opposite expressions, 

respectively meaning- “engaged in” and “enjoying leisure from ” Thus 
we have on duty and off duty, on work and off work, e/r.] 

Down below-\n the forecastle (£<., the forepart of the ship under 

the main deck) where the sailors live. Then why below I — What 

Columbus implies is this : If Pepe is off duty he should be down in the 
•forecastle with the other sailors and not up on the quarter-deck with 
the oSiceTs. 

[ -capriciously ; PWtspi StPI I Privileged— 

permitted to enjoy special advantage • specially favoured ; fcff? 

j I Prefer — like better ; choose rather ; 

^ VPi 1 Theirs — their company, the company of the 
sailors. .4r« /:'« Wc wa)>— Am I an obstacle to you ? viHqtit Wiff 
^5^ fit ? It is an indirect way of asking if Columbus wants Pepe 
to go away. 

Page 67. —soothing him by allowing him to remain; 

'tiliLsii ; •iiWlsa=r Tfirl l Columbus finds that the boy has been grieved 
and tries to please him. What a boy..' — what a peculiar boy to prefer 

my company to that of the siiilors 1 i Columbus says this with 

tenderness. 77«^the sailors. Preference— it.., Pepe's liking of the 
<ompany of Columbus better than that of the sailors. 

Lines 148-157. 'S/r— as if an abbreviation of hush {The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary) ; I Get you gone— go away. [Reluctantly) — 

unwillingly ; | ffere — come here • iH’tlH >!|’i I As Pepe 

is going, Columbus stops him, You heard— Vid you hear ? He is the 
best — Of all the men in the ship, Pedro is the most loyal and most 
faithful to Columbus. 

N.B. But even Pedro has begun to have doubts about Columbus. 
Other sailors have lost all faith in Columbus. This is Pepe’s meam'ng. 

[Bitterly)— \ [Eagerly) —Pepe is anxious to point out that he 
never doubts Columbus, [Impetuously) — eagerly ; ’ll!® I 

Lines 158-165. Pbu a«....../afIfA— You are young and so you have 

faith. ' Youth is the time of idealism. Youth and idealism go together. 

N.B. The implication is that as a man grows old, he gradually loses 
faith in noble ideals. Pepe is youthful and has faith in Columbus and 
believes that he will be successful in his voyage of discovery. Thank 
you — Columbus is grateful to Pepe for the latter's faith in him. 

Expl. K>k are young... hoy {ll. iS8-iS9i P‘^S^ 6? — ^The passage is 
from Quid’s play, The Discovety. Columbus is speaking to Pepe, 
bis young page-boy. Pepe has told Columbus that all sailors on the 
chip, Santa Maria, have lost confidence in Columbus, their captain; 
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Only Pepe has faith in Columbus and his plan to discover a New 
World. The sailors’ loss of faith in him bitterly disappoints 
Columbus. _ But Pepe’s faith pleases him. Columbus says that 
Pepe has faith because he is young. Youth is the time for idealism. 
The sailors growing older have lost faith in all noble 
Columbus thanks Pepe for his lo3^ty and faith, 

W.B. Columbus knows that generally men are idealists in 
youth and lose their idealism in later years. Pepe’s youthful idealism 
pleases him. But Columbus himself retains his idealism undimmed 
even at the age of forty-six. 

ZTcmWe— hideous ; shocking ; | Drinidng 

makes the sailors forget the hardships of their life. Poor fellows— 
unfortunate men • | Columbus feels some sympathy 

for the sailors, yipfiroaeliin^ nearer]— so as to speak in a whisper. N.B. 
Pepe has come realty to give Columbus warning. Desperate — rash ; 
reckless • C<ft5t3 j tifel I Pepe here gives a hint to Colunbiis that the 
sailors may lay violent hands on him. {Surges »/— rises up • swells 
up ; ^ feil I Growl— a.agty murmur ; l ] 

Grammar, etc.— O^prep., oh), ‘duty’. Prefer (vb.) % preference (n.) } 
preferable (adj.). The appropriate preposition after ‘prefer’ is ‘to’. 

Pepe. wttft, Pepe ! 

Columbus ( ^tlul ) I ^ spU 'SsttPf fel ? 

Pepe. >9«trr I 

Columbus. 

Pepe ( Cfliyttri? wtW ) I 'STlfi WW 

( ) ’Rsra ^ c# ^ ’rta i ( %5ir f?? cwitst ) sicMii 

Columbus ( 'etM ) I "SltWil ( WHIs rt?*? 'St’irt ^ f 
Pepe. 'snfi'st’wngn wfii 

Colutnbus. ■g't, Pepe 1 ‘tltil EW *11^ 1 [ Pepe 

I ] 'SW'Stf? I ] ! Do“ 

Pedro ^’It^re^'SPTS? 

Pepe. tl, ^tWI 

Columbus, ^’51 ^‘TS '!IUiC5 

P^e. alU$JPR|’IPr’CT?>aPfS 

Columbus ( ) I 5171^ 

Pepe ( ) I 5t?!, «ItS[ 5fi?l I 

[ PI am v!tatR? 3i^ ettin ^ m ( T 
Columbus [■’ItfiwiS^’rWftr <ii?^ ^ c^fltsl ’liPt VW) 'Sit 

Vi1l5| [ ’ilfi’ft'i? sflw Clt=ri P|tt f ] 
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Ptpt. ■$! 3R -stts, ^’5l5|:5T,i| 

^'CTS JPI ffsKS OB 1 

CoJumbuz, ^iSSflT JR 1 

Pept. [ «!B« 'zfSlJR ^ ] I ^gsf, jjRiftst ^1 "girt W W 

<t?' 8 cS:| 

[ ittsf ^ fesfel fefos Jitfe I ] 

Une« 167-195 

. SnmiDaiT- 7 -Colanibas is annoyed to find that the sailors are still 
s\sgizig their impioss song. Pedro returns to io/drm him that the sailors 
refuse to obey his order to stop singing. Columbus is furious with rage. 
He then finds a sailor named Francisco moving about on the quarter* 
deck._ He scolds Francisco for being on the quarter-deck without having 
anything to do there. He saj’s that he will no longer brook the 
indiscipline of the cren-. Francisco says that he has come to warn 
Columbus of the danger that he is in. The sailors refuse to go on and 
may lay violent hands on Columbus. Columbus replies that danger is 
the breath of his life. He does not fear it. 

Line! 167-177, Tbat—tha fact that the sailors are still singing. 
Vgfy—had, because it_ shows a spirit of indiscipline. .Ba/ft— ordered. 
KiJ« {h'tii — This is said to Pepc. Tiey—the sailors. Dangtrouz—\a 
Columbus. [Co out] — leave the stage. WeN^ Den Pedro t—i.e., what 

have you to say, Don Pedro ? TAeir singing. roar— They are no 

longer singing but are roaring, thundering sound; il4=fi It is 

no longer a merry song but a defiant roar. iJre/irnfjjg— becoming deeper 
and deeper, i.e., increasing . jprt; tfati) lapfK »lt'S5l j I 

Discontent — dissatisfaction ; I Ominous — ^foreboding evil ; 

‘SptF ; I Tie deepening. ominous — The gradual increase of 

their discontent as expressed in their defiant singing, spells danger. 

refuse to take notice of ; wilfully disregard ; ''It'Stt?! ^ j 
'?al I My or dtr—\<s stop singing. [Fi/rtwr]— mad with anger; 
GFtl<tRfS I Maie an example e^punish so as.to serve as a warning to 
others • tfsr weS) 1 Columbus wants to punish 

one of the sailors severely so that this example will serve as a warning to 
Ac other sailors. 

N B. In the phrase “to make an example of’ the word example 
means “warning to others." The whole phrase means “to punish." 

One of them — one of the sailors, ffallo — It is an interjection calling 
attention ; 'SC? 1 slinking ; going about furtively ; fPl 

C^«r I Sneaking also means "mean" ; ?Pr ; ^ I Doth the meanings 
are applicable here. Columbus means this : Francisco is moving 
stealthily on the deck ; he is at the same 'time a mean, cowardly fellow. 
Misciief-maker—orto who makes mischief or creates trouble ; 

I C^oa'/»Vrg'— moving slowly ; FI) I What..Mekf 
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—Wilo, is. that mean and cowardly fellow stealthily moving on this deck ? 
Wiat mischief are you tiying to make ? Sioa/ .yourself 
yourself ; come to me. fNote Columbus's courage ; he always dominates 
the situation]. 

i ' 'Line's ;I7S-IS6. ! ^'-aw/sw— to be' pronounced as Frahn — this — co. 

A nd Pm maker — Francisco resents the words of Columbus and 

openly pj;otestS'^“I ara.not-a.mean fellow-bent on any mischief.” 

Page 68. Behave — act • tfilt | As one — like a mischief- 

maker;- ';JV/iy..,0tte—ll’yoa "are noi, why are you acting like a cowardly 
'inisfchlef-fflaker’?-;^er-e— on'the quarter-deck. Sesid for you— Ask you to 
‘come i t'iimt'ji 'tiilrflji i .Discipline — submission to order and rule; 

fia-lRiil I ■ Obsolete— out of use - out of date j 'tj-sisiere ; ^ ; 

-slRd \'''Oeeari 'Jea— ( Is Seat — Is discipline not to be 

ptiseryedirimid-ocean? '.Are sailors to be disobedient to their officers? 
7ac6-^aii 'ordirary ’niah.' The word is a familiar form of the name John. 
It is also the common name of a ssulor • iilql (sjl raff) ; siWill 

‘Master— superior i ; sfol Is. Jack master 

'nowadays' f—\s there to be no difference between a common seaman 
'and'an' officer ? , -Is an ordinary sailor' equal to his captain in these days ? 
-Why -do you;' an' ordinary sailor, come to the quartrr-deck which is 
'fesen'ed for'officers ? 

5 .Ekpl. why... master nowadays ? ill. 181-183, Page 68) — This 
"is taken from the play, Tlu Discovery. Columbus finds 'Francisco, 
'a 'common -sailor, moving about on the quarter-deck and strongly 
rebukes 'him. He calls the sailor ‘a sneaking mischief-maker’. The 
.sailor protests. This makes Columbus still more furious. He asks the 
sailor .that if he is not a mischief-maker, why he is acting like one. 
The ordinary sailor should not be on the quarter-deck which is 
reserved for rfficers. Francisco has not been asked by Columbus 
to -come to the quarter-deck. He should not come there unless 
asked to do so. It is an act of indiscipline. It is to be strongly 
.condemned. Is discipline not to be observed in mid-ocean ? Is 
.there no distinction between an ordinary sailor and his officer ‘or 
captain ? Is an ordinary sailor equal to his captain in these days ? 
Surely Francisco should know the distinction and act accordingly. 

N.B. Note that Columbus has a strong sense of discipline. 

give pain ; cm I Are meant to — are intended to give 
pain. Mmnbling—inStsimct utterances ; 'CSPSW I To mumble is to 
“speak indistinctly”. Grumbling-— raurmxaing complaints • 

<sp[Cgtq eWT ; ^ I The two words "mumbling" and "grumbling' 

mean almost the same thing and refer to the constant murmuring of the 
crew. The double expression giv-es emphasis to what Columbus wants 
to say. 
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Line* 167 - 195 . Warn— caution ; give you notice of danger ; 5it^ff=l 

1 Temper — disposition of mind ; I Dangerous — to Columbus ; 

Columbus^? vpp I We already know that the crew have plotted 

■to murder Columbus and turn the ship towards Spain. 

Brtatk of my ATi— life-breath 5 Danger Ayi— Danger 

is as necessary to my life as life-breath itself. I cannot live without it 
ZJeai/ -hesitate to believe ; /AW— that I lived. 

’Outside— nxcay from ; ft? ; jfiiiHlii ?tk 3 1 

Expl. Danger is the dreath... outside danger {IL lEg-igc^ Page 68) — 
This is taken from the play, The Discovery. Francisco warns Columbus 
that the temper of the crew is dangerous. To this Columbus replies 
that he does not fear danger. Danger is to him like his life-breath. 
It is as essential to him as the :ur he breathes. In fact, he cannot 
feel that he is really alive if there is no danger in his life. If he 
lives away from danger, it seems to him that be does not really live. 

N.B. These words show the high courage of Columbus. He is 
unmoved in the midst of danger. 

coming out suddenly ; ^ I Spasmodically- 

in fits ; intermittently i «ltf^ I . This shows that the sailors are 
all afraid of Columbus. They can speak to him only when they are 
goaded to desperation.] Endurance— paAtacn ; I Go on— continue 
the voyage. Pespeet—'hoid in honour ; JpSt? tFi? I Person— hoiily form s 

•TfR : W 5 1 Violence — outrage ; force j I Do not. used 

— do not wish that you should be treated with force— that any injury 
should be done to your person. Francisco refers to the plot of the sailors 
to murder Columbus. /Ifbr/af— living being ; ett^ 1 

Expl. I ivam you. ..unknown seas (A. 192-19S, i’ag’e 68) — This 
is taken from the play. The Discovery. These words are spoken _ by 
Francisco to Columbus. He warns Columbus of the risk he is running. 
The sailors are weary of the voyage. They are plotting to murder 
Columbus. But Francisco respgcts Columbus and does not wish 
that any bodily injury should be done to him. At the same time 
Francisco wants to present the case of the sailore to Columbus. The 
sailors have just cause for grievance. At the bidding of Columbus 
they have been sailing endlessly on unknown and uncharted seas 
where no sailor has ever been before. They have reached the limits 
of their endurance. They are human beings and cannot endure more. 

N.B. Francisco indirectly suggests that Columbus should give up 
the idea of discovering a New World and should return to Spain. 
He thinks that he is trying to be fair to Columbus as well as to 
■the sailors. 
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Grammar, t,\K.~Dangtrttus (adj.) ; danger (n.) •. endanger (vb.). 
(verbal n.) ; rf«/f«(vb.); deep (adj), depth (n.). Mischief 
(n.) ; tnischiesmus (adj.). Breath (n.) ; ircathe (vb.J Violence (n.) • 
tnolent (adj.). 

WS'ifTI— 

Columbus. 4 *1? ^3 ^n»ff? I Don PedroPF life 

'Si' 5!®! ^5iPr’F9 CT bsK HfftPFsl ) 501 Sirs *tiTj f 

{ Don Pedro | ] nfe, I [ Pepe Sfi^rj m =rt I ] 

fV, Don Pedro J 'SH? HR (?l afn mIsTS 5^1 ? 'staj 'JRRitoni g'nt ' -ih ' 
'*PSR81?I H'Sre I [ ’!t1^ 5^ I ] 

• Pedro. 'Girt '«(Rt!l 1 

Columbus [ £5(0! 5^ I ] 'SRS m .S'R 5t’ 

WHS •iW 50! *{pfI5 I t I ] «t5, 'e’HR f HISRP!? 'E'^W- 
CStRi! 75 'Iflre 'srttu SHt? (?FP( r Rfe >!?i I 

[ Francisco ERf?!? 5^ 5tf55 ^ Rtfjpi I ] 

Columbus. CHR, Francisco— srf f? ? 

Francisco. , ?l TOHi: I f?5 'Htft CSIER Hfel-Effl sit I 

Columbus. ^’5R OI ?RR ^[65*1 ^5 4<{|Pr >5Pi5 PPi ? Rtfi 

fr raRlRs iH^IPT "RJifs ? si5Rnm '5? f¥ ftisiPpiSsi 'tjasfe 501 0R5 r 

<«rRf=m aPflR ’IM51 srt% 'SI’S 5(siPRt’Rt=I50!^si1 fis? 

Francisco ( l5nl^5 ) I H5f^S, '«!l»RtiI ’F'fl TStfesp >i5lWtW I 

Columbus. Pit Spurst ’I'llt I silft^RJ 'Hspl)!3 'd HH 

^15 "*(151 Hfilfs sfl I 55l7Sf HI? s?rafl 1 

Francisco. H5tH5i RtS RRRtC^ HR^tH TUTS iSPilt 1 llIs'VWS HRR15 
fPIsSSRI 

Columbus. RP?R an-Hti,’?!?*! I PIR ^ HPPR 'i?RtiI HR 

HPII5 WtHR C5, tv Hi t 

Francisco [^t«fil •HfTH Htfed ^5t5 H,*? *>1% sitfiR]( 

'SlRlRi! KH am I <^1 'HR «!KHtra 'S’tRR 1 "HIIh 'HpRtt?F 
HR<fR HRft I 'Hflil siimHlPF OSHil sffj -95? 'HlHHtit HalOR CHsRm'f HHaiHW 
55, SSI’ Pt<tc® Sttnl ; r^FS 'HORI HMR >at 'HHtlH >itnrt— 4 Ht5!Pl?t HC?5 
«r?ii5i 

Lino 196-220 

Summary — Leaving the ship in charge of Pedro, Columbus pleadF 
with Francisco and tries to convince him of the greatness of the_ mission 
he (Columbus) has undertaken. PersonaUj- Columbus is an insignificant 
person ; but God has chosen him to work His will and he must succeed. 
Columbus will discover the great world beyond the seas and svill spread 
the gospel of Christ to the svholc world. But Francisco is not convmcM. 
He says that Columbus is demanding too great a sacrifice from the 
sailors. They are simple men and long to return to their homes. 
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Linei 196-211, The ship hands — Colatnbus requests Pedro to- 

take charge of the ship. As captain, Columbus cannot argue with his 
subordinates. It means lowering his prestige. The captain orders, he 
does not argue. So Columbus resigns the captaincy temporarily, and. 
makes over charge to Pedro. Then he argues and tries to persuade 
Francisco. Our friend— i^., Francisco. As man to man—ie., on a foot- 
ing of equality — not as master speaking to a servant ; ipitrsi tptlot ; 
tt'sja ’Ml qlqt'stj'i *15 I 

Goes on to the poop — to steer the ship. His voice gentler — Notice the 
diange in Columbus. He knows how to deal with a difficult situation. 
Ingratiating— tvfmg to secure the good will or win tlie favour (of 
Francisco) ; fiRs?! I S/u/irr— changes. Shifts 

from foot to foot — uneasily moves from one foot to another as a nervous- 
man fiequently does He feels uncomfortable,— so now he rests on one- 
foot and then changes to another. Nervous— ; afraid ; ^ I 
Unaccustomed— not used to j 'ef'iEre 1 Propinquity— I 
Francisco is not used to be so near Columbus and is afraid.] 

Plead vnth — try to persuade ; make earnest appeal to • Wo 
®Sl J ^ I IFijrif/ff/— performance ; fulfilment ; . 

•u-dlsi I There are rof/f— God performs His will through His chosen 

men. I am suck a man — Here we find Columbus s faith in God. Merit' 
—excellence ; worth ; '81 ; I Instruments— vxM , ; t® | 

Expl- There are tnen.-instraments of God (ff. 201-203, 
■Page 68J— This is taken from the play, The Discovery. Here Columbus- 
is speaking to Francisco. He is trying to convince Francisco that 
his IS a divine mission. It is God’s will that a new world should be 
discovered. And God has appointed Columbus to work His will. 
Columbus himself is a humble individual having no special worth- 
in him. He is merely an instrument in the hand of God. He is no- 
better than the ship in which they are sailing. God is using both. 
him and the ship as instruments for effecting the discovery He has 
willed. Columbus must continue the voyage and discover the 
New World. 

N.B. These words reveal Columbus’s humility and faith in 
God. He takes no credit for himself but attributes everything to 
God He is doing God’s work — ^not his own. 

strangely j I Columbus does not consider himself 

to be a fit instrument of God. So be speaks of God's choice as an odd 
one. Served His Purpose— done His work • I Withstand- 

— ^resist ; oppose ;. 'It'll orSYl I Who shall -withstand me ?— No power on 
earth can oppose me. I am bound to be successful in my attempt 
Columbus speaks as one inspired. The corners of the earth— Han four 
quarters of the earth, all the regions of the world ; EfUfity, 
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^ £?^ ) In t\iti'p'iixsist“nn the corners of the earth", the worf 
corners means “quarter, region.” ZSnhed »; 5 — connected ; joined to- 
■getber ; f+& 5 ; ajfe I •Sati/w/r— deliverer ; redeemer ; ; ait'll t 

Here_ Jesus Christ is meant. Christians look upon him as the saviour of 
mankind. They believe that by laying down his life for the sins of man- 
kind Jesus Christ saved them fyom spiritual death. The four corners... 
Saviour— U; Christianity Js to be spread, to all the regions of the earth. 
;N.B. The different countries of the world are to be united in the know- 
ledge of Christ. The undiscovered New World is to be discovered. And 
Christianity is to be spread there as it has been spread in the Old World. 

The four corners of the earth — all parts of the earth including the 
most distant countries. 

N.B.' Tlie expression, "the four comers of the earth" is from Chapter 
X of the Acts, Verses 9-16. 

This p.issagc_ of the Bible is thus interpreted : Peter is asked by God 
ito preach Christianity to the Jews and also to Gentiles. i.e., non-Jews. 
So Christianity is to be spread throughout the world. Also Columbus 
-regards this as his God-givcn mission j he is to discover the New World 
and to spread Christianity there. 

Expl Sometimes He chooses oddly—their Saviour (ll 
ao4-ao7, Page 68)— This is taken from the play, The Disemry. Here 
Columbus speaks to Francisco. Columbus feels that his is a divine 
mission. He has been chosen by God to discover a New World. 
Sometimes God makes a str.ange choice. God might have chosen a 
'Stronger man than Columbus who could have done the work better ; 
but He chose Columbus Columbus may be a weak man, altogether 
unSt for his divine mission. But since God has chosen him, no 
power on earth will be able to resist him. Columbus is bound to be 
successful. He will discover the New World and spread Christianity 
there. Thus Christianity will spread to the remote parts of the 
world. The different countries of the world will come to know how 
Christ laid down his life for the sins of man and thus saved man 
• from spiritual death. The knowledge of Jesus Christ will serve as a 
connecting-link uniting the different countries of the world into 
one whole. 

Add notes on Saviour and four corners. 

N.B. Note Columbus’s deep faith in God and also bis eager 
enthusiasm to spread Christianity. He is an explorer. Also he is a 
Christian missionary. 

Z<y/yrf— raised • \ PitV— curtain ; covering ; j 

‘vtprai I Lifted the w« 7 s— brought to light j revealed ; et?M- I 
Obscured— conctsaXei. ; hid ; litfwlfe t Prophecies— predictions j 

1 JToiy IVrit— the Bible. [The expression Holy Writ 
•Jiterally means "sacred writings collectively," but it is specially applied 
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to the Bible.1 Prophtcits of Hit ffoly Writ— In the Bible there are 
passage predicting that Christianity will one day spread to the remote 
countries of the world. Columbus is here referring to those predictions. 
He is on the eve of a new discovery. This discovery will fulfil the- 
predictions of the Bible in a better sense than ever before. For 
Christianity will spread to lands not known before. 

destined ; decreed • | Chosen among- 

all m»;-selecicd above others. Columbus feels that God has shown 
him special favour by selecting him to be the discoverer of a New World. 

N.B. Washington Irving says, ‘‘A deep religions sentiment mingled 
with his thoughts ; he looked upon himself as chosen from among men 
and he read of his discovery as foretold in Holy Writ and shadowed 
forth darkly in the prophecies. The ends of the earth were to be brought 
together and all nations and tongues and languages united under the 
banners of the Redeemer.” 

Thai great world— "nai is the continent of America. Beyond the- 
ocean — to the west of the Atlantic Ocean. ffea-uen—Godi. 

Expl. I have lifted.. .Heaven exists {tt. 207-211, Page 68) — 
This is taken from the play, The Discovery. Here Columbus speaks 
to Francisco. Columbus has firm faith that there is a New Worldi 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean. There are many passages in the Holy 
Bible which predicted to him of this. _ God has chosen him to be the 
discoverer of that New World. In this faith Columbus is sailing on 
and on. Columbus has another nobler aspiration. That is to preach 
Christianity to the New land about to be discovered. In the Bible 
there are predictions that Christianity will one day spread to the 
remote countries of the world. The full meaning of these predictions 
has not been understood so long. Yor men have no idea that there 
are still undiscovered countries beyond the seas. By discovering new 
countries and spreading Christianity there, Columbus \rill fulfil the 
predictions of the Bible. He will make the full meaning of those 
prediefions clear to all men. Columbus is thankful to God that He 
has chosen him to do all this. His faith in the existence of a New 
it^orld is as deep as Us faith in the existence of God Himself. 

N.B. Columbus’s faith in God and deep religious enthusiasm 
are to be noted. 

lines 212-220. ordinary men, » ft, the common sailors. 

Must knowledge /—Here Frandsco argues with Columbus. Columbus 

may have faith and knowledge tliat there is a New World beyond the 
seas That knowledge may enable him to endure the hardships of the 
voyage. But the sailors of Columbus are ordinary men. They have 
not the knowledge of Columbus. Why should they suffer because of 
Columbus’s knowledge ? Knowledge— ■ co.'Cro.t, faith that there is a New 
World beyond the seas. 

Simple duty—i,e., the sailors'should only do their duty. They 

should simply obey Columbus and do what they are asked to do. 
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IN.B. Note iHc significance of Columbus's words. Idealism upholds 
•■men of genius like Columbus. Duty should uphold simpler men. That 
is Columbus's solution. 

Page 69. bounds ; restrictions ; ^ l Tliert arc duly— 

Man can do many things for duty, but not everything. There are certain 
•things which man cannot do even for the sake of duty. Give up — resign ; 
•part with ; 'Sit'it 'F?! i Cai's— profit ; sit® I demand ; ilfft ’Rl | 
Too mutii—XOQ great a sacrifice for your glory— so that you, and not we, 
-m.ay have glory. Note the sting in Francisco's words. The glory will 
.all be Columbus's— the sailors will have no share. G/srj'— fame ; ■ 

-ajJll® I Gerf— We have not been selected by God ; 

1^55f ’FOT 5Itl I 

N.B. Francisco is emphasising the contrast between Columbus and 
'the sailors. 

Open reveal ; discover ; ’Flu ; '^llfi'tU ^1 1 A'lew ways— 
•new routes ; vpi I Remember that Columbus’s aim was to find a 
■new route to India. J/rf— pining • eagerly longing; 1t’Fi1’{fl 
Sick homes — ^in one word home-sick. 

Expl- Country, family. ..for our homes {ll.^l^-s^o, Pa^e 69 )— TUs 
is taken from the play, The Diseoaery. These words are spoken to 
■Columbus by Francisco. Here Francisco points out that Ojlumbus 
is ^manding too great a sacrifice from the sailors. They are ordinary 
men. They lack the vision and faith of Columbus. They do not 
believe that a new land exists beyond the seas. But still they ate 
•following Colum,bus. They have left their country, family and 
•friends far behind. They fear that they may even have to die. 
They are called Upon by Columbus to do all this so that he may 
•win fame and glory. But they arc not ready to make these gretit 
sacrifices ; they are no longer prepared to follow Columbus. Columbus 
believes that God has chosen him to be the discoverer of a new 
•country — to find out a new route to India. But the sailors fegl 
that they have not been chosen by God to find new routes. They do 
not feel any divine call in them. They are ordinary men and eagerly 
long to go back to their homes in Spain. 

N.B. Francisco shows a certain amount of couri^e and 
persuasiveness in his presentation of the sailors’ point of view. 

Grnranar, etc.— Merit (n.) ; meritorious (adj.). Oddiy (adv.) ; odd 
.(adj.) ! oddity ’(n,). Obscure (v.) ; obscurity (n.). Prophecy (n.) ; 
prophetic (adj.) j prophesy (v.). Esdsl (vb.) ; existence (n.). 

Columbus (Pedrol^) I Don Pedro, 'ofti ( STS ) WtsH 

^#11 vfpiim jit 55^5101 jmi?r5FitPr cstNil^wtc^ 

■upt^l, [Pedro WVSttsN 515 Ejillll.cgsi 1 Columbus-^HT 
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; ftifsT CPf FiandscoPf cslts 'SRI? ft?? 

■^SW'T ; Columbus £|9 '^jew •}! Francisco Yj^i5=5®liv 

’titira S»nf, 'e-’IInra ®?! %1 Sltfe 1 ] Francisco, 

<!|5i CSRIt? RTR SR ^ftct 1 J13R !R «nt5’r, %’IJR 

^*5 ^ ’f’tPPT ^RTR fi^lfbvS I ’Sitft ?5f:i ui^eR ?It^ I >!^ 

■stRc^cwciTH R:*r 'sn ?iR, Rtroa oit?*! WR fit«n 'B‘1 ?rt^ ; 'srt’Rl 
®«RtPnf <15 1 ^ ftft ?fnpT ; csni 

■*ife^ qjft: ®r'3 ’PTWRRfl’SFi sftii’ 5?^nR®i f¥siew?l’ispt'!it’ttpp 

¥RE5=I, (pf Vlttfc? 'rtti tifc^ ? ’jr«R"R BRftr-fY sp??! Off 
'RM^ni ?F^1 «Rt« Ptra >9?^ ’Js.tci #{3 5r? I 9t^t9Wii 
<^ 'SiR5!:‘l 1^, Y?tft PI| Y?Ri5*l feKitR5?Rf5; URl^C^Plft CT, 

^siRtPR fttR ft^i cn, si^RMnra •R»lRa o? ( srIcm ) snicf, srs; 

’W 5ra p{<^tl53 'Sttftt Y;ift?t3 ^ ; YPf 4 c^^sf YitfJl 

•ftp?® ^ Sftft, OTft ftpFs 5tft CT, ( «Wit5t-»lt:? ) ^ Rat^ 
■iRiiiH Sites I 

Francisco. »It»Rft 4^ 5Rta TO ft TO^ft 31ti(Rl irttp ( TtRe^ ) 
ip^Rstit^ataj 

Coluntbus ( ftsRSta afts ) I sit<(Rt fefts iSttifa ??#II TOI' atssi I 
Francisco, -^^cani OR^I ^ sitts I =tfti?l??#ff'8-5itc®? to «!t=Rf ft^ 
■ftisa=t 1 to «itra, fTO 'SiRRR fftt I 'siftft '*irt?!ta ofteHa to 
’rtatR’lcar siiRtwa Off, »tfaataa^, -9wft,TOais:4ft'r»ftsftFlifft?5ast!:55fi 
■*t^ ’W '^fa?t3 ^aata to fttallro ^isn "ift ; "TOial sftataa 

sfB ; s?R3l '^Wofa ^1^ ftea aRta to a® atftsi i 

Une* 221-Z54 

Suramarr — Francisco tells Columbus that he has come to him 
(Columbus) as a friend to warn him of his dan|er. The sailors have 
lost their patience and are ready to rise in mutiny against Columbus. 
At this moment the song of the sailors is heard again. With the song, 
spoken words are heard. The voice of a sailor named Guillermo Ires is 
fieard above the rest. Columbus orders that Guillermo should be sent to 
him. He would pot Guillermo in chains. 

Lines 221-227. Heaven — My God. It is an oath. Try— 

•“Subject to suffering or hard treatment” (C.O. A) j ^1^4 ^ ; ftl ^ I 
Vou try me — ^You are subjecting my temper to too great a strain. It is 

impossible for me to keep my temper. Not w— We do not cause 

you greater suffering than you cause to ns. Are at the end of their 
fatience — /.«., have lost all their patience ; 'SRftR i*l^ 1 Spoiling 

for a fght — eager for a light j TOl I The sailors are impatient. 

They want to mutiny against Columbus and turn the ship back to Spain. 
.S/eu/«/— strongest ; I The stoutest (ast—'Evea a strong rope 
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breaks if it has to bear excessive strain. The implication is that if you. 
make too great a demand on the loyalty of the men, it may break, 
however great the loyalty might be. (Francisco is a sailor. And he 
uses appropriately enough this nautical metaphor about the rope) 

Expl. J come to you,. .at last (//. *23-225, Page 69) — ^This is taken 
from the play, The iDiscovery. These words are spoken by Francisco 
to Columbus. Francisco warns Columbus that the patience of the 
sailors is exhausted. They will not continue the voyage on the 
unknown seas. They want to give up the voyage and to return to 
their homes in Spain. To achieve their object they may lay violent 
hands on Columbus. They are now eager to have a fight with him. 
Francisco does not condemn the sailors. The strain on the sailors’ 
loyalty to Columbus has been too great. And the loyalty may noW' 
give way, and the sailors may mutiny against Columbus. 

\Ssvells up — nses up. Spoken eaords — as distinct from the words of 
the song. Guillermo Ires — is the name of one of the sailors. It, is to be 
pronounced as Gill-yair-mo Be-rays. Above the rest — ^louder than the 
TOice of the other sailors.] Hear Mu/— hear what Guillermo said. ' 
Lint* 228-238. growling , tefe-csfe j 1 The word 

j»of/is generally applied to a dog’s ill-tempered barking. Angry leasts 
— To Columbus the sailors appear to be no better than angry beasts. 
fust— reasonable ; 5iW i Complaints— I Pou heard the just com- 
plaints of angry «»««— You (Columbus) say that yoii heard the snarling 
of angry beasts. You are wrong. You arc unjust. Thc.sailors.’arc not 
beasts ; they are simple men. Their angry words of protest are not to 
be described as the snarling of angry beasts. They express the legitimate 
grievances of men whose patience has been exhausted by sailing endless- 
ly on unknown seas, [/’/creer— penetrates 'through'; CSif ifflilrt »i1Pi (' Dir. 
— noise ; CslPPlt®! I siiff ; fixrf ; “[S' ; I Endeavouring— Irpng, 

Catch the words- seize the words with the ear, i.s., hear them. That— 
the words just spoken, vis., “The Stanta Maria will be the lighter foi 
his, carcass.”- ‘ 

. [f/naiic/'i'crfi— unnoticed ; ■ I' They shan’t 7 They They 

shall not ! They’ shall not I N.B. Pepe has heard tlie words pf, Guillermo, 
He understands that the sailors want to murder Columbus. ’ So he criel 
out that they shall not murder Columbus. , , 

[Almost a/cc/tVtg-]— almost bursting into .tears. He . Jtn'rf— Guillermc 
said; ' JJghtcr-^less heavy I Carcass-^eaA body ; fSUf? I The 
word ‘carcass’ - is applied to human beings nbw ‘only with contempt 
[C.O.D.). ‘ 

The Santa Maria..-....carcass — The sailors have resolved 'to murdei 
Columbus and .throw -his dead body into the sea. They are speaking o 
it in a sarcsistic manner. . .The death of Columbus will harm no one. Il 
will "only lighten the burden of the ship. . , . • . 

■■ though wounded by, the' words'. He said,.,y....he—'^^ 

said .he would ’ like to kill-me, did he ? N.B. ■ Columbus ' ivas' pained tha 
the feelings of thersailors, were violent against him;- ; • ' : ' ' ' 
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Lines 239-248. [BNnis — winks, in order to conceal or restrain his 

tears; fri^ ^1 1 Is moved. show — Colnmbus has been deeply 

moved to learn that the sailors want to murder him. But he does not 
like to show that he has been moved.] / am sorry — Francisco is 
apologetic. He respects Columbus and so is not defiant in his dis- 
obedience. Hi^/i—ajisTy ; violent.; ■siFQ 1 ffow ran— how 

strong is the anger of the men against Columbus. \Authoriiatively\— 
in a commanding tone ; «lltitW3 ' Columbus has recovered his 
composure. \_Nol without— i.e., with. Diffidence— 'sosA of self-confidence ; 
self-distrust ; I Francisco does not like to 

cany out this order.] 

Sorry, sir, but... — Francisco says that he is sorry but he cannot do 
what Columhus asks him to do (i.e,, send Guillermo to Columbus). 
Columbus, however, docs not let Francisco finish. He stops him at the 
word ‘hut’ 

Buts—ij., objections. Discipline knows no bats — Where discipline 
is concerned, there should be no buts, <.s., no objections should be urged. 
Discipline is a thing of the past — Discipline no longer e.'dsts on the ship. 
The sailors will no more obey Columbus. It's you or us — It is now a 
fight between you (Columbus) and us, the sailors. Either you will 
triumph or we arc going to triumph and have our way. H'hat ii is 

Hie— how one feels. /r«»s (pi.)— chains. He shall. irons— I shall 

put him in chains. He will then realize the consequences of stirring up 
rebel ion. 

Expl. Francisco \a»grtly\ Discipline is a thing.. .yon orus {U. 
345-346, Page 69) — The passage is from Quid’s play, The Discovery. 
Columbus has ordered Francisco to send Guillermo Ires, a ringleader 
of the mutinous sailors, to him. Francisco begins apologetically to 
make an objection j he does not cany out Columbus’s order. 
Columbus interrupts Francisco and says firmly that in a question of 
disdpline there is no place for objections. He will_ listen to no 
objections. Columbus’s strict insistence on discipline makes 
Francisco angry. Francisco replies that discipline has ceased to 
exist on the ship. The sailors are openly disobeying Columbus. 
The sailors will no longer voyage endlessly across unknown seas. It 
is now a fight behveen Columbus and the sailors. Either Colnmbus 
will triumph or the sailors will triumph and will turn the ship back 
to Spain. 

N.B. Columbus is a worthy captain and has a strong sense of 
discipline. 

Grammar, etc.— 7Vy (vb.) ; trial (r.). The lighter— the is here 
adverbially used, adverb of quality modifying ‘lighter’. Authoritatively 
\ authoritative iyii].) •, authority (n.) ; authorise (vb.). Buts-^ 
used as a noun and hence in the plural. Or us — ^The use of us here is 
grammatically wrong. 

S. P.— 14.— 33-4-45. 
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Columbus. ’Ssl^tPT:! ’Itn Francisco, ^ 

S't3f:! I 

Francisco ( »It^l ) I ^sef»W, CK5 (R^fi HSI 

'qtf^ "it’t'lta ^ R5«1P( I iSt’CTil ^ 

■ e CTi*t Sfe I t5 ?f9® ^ 'EpE'W H’cj 

iiti! 1 (■!«=( 'i^nrti! siffe 1 sttc^ RBf Trtsrt •5F'{t« fife ^ 

Sitfe ■il’R ’[Wra Guillermo Ires-.93 R; i"?? I ) j 

Columbus, 'srtft i55 ’teS C^iFff^ Clio I 

Francisco. R5t15, 5^ RRiW! "ilfsPIt^t 'S’HS PtUH I 

(Guillcimoil ’fi’Jil ^•islfl ^iKstfST ritfe I Columbus ftj 

•|lf?!I1 RT'lNlpI ^Pirs ®Zl RtfitUPT I ) flRTS C*tBFr f? ? 

Pcpe ( ui^<i fl?T ) I ^’al ’ttaur =rt i ^’al ^tlaui =11 1 

Columbus. >!iUil I f? ao’-t R ? 

Pcpe ( •Sita #f 'etca ) I Pi sRii, “^’a fsm? OfrEtfei Santa Maria 
m5f5f5Rl5'CTaI’£ar 

Columbus ( f33=®tut ) I PI '0-^ ^?'it =RPT, atfe ? 

[ f«i% ©M fafe fiie =Ffe^ ( CBlWit ftW ata ata affro: ) sitStPia ; T5^ 
fasf^ i^sa, isf?l ap![?P3 slfea a1 1 ] 

Francisco, ajffa ^.{«Ri asitft ^taijR 5rtfa;=Hl fefa ^• 

siataa^caamtai 

Columbus. ( 'Situpia 'ata ) t Guillermo Ires-R? aitafa aTt5 atfea Its I 

Francisco ( '*rtai-arfaaiPia aR'i ) I a^taa, ^ipi® 

Columbus. faa!n5!af8«l caaa atur al i 

Francisco ( ©FiCTa af^ ) I a^taa, faiat^afsai Hrfaa ^'ra c^tt? i 

uiaa ^ at ^ ^al i 

Columbus ( Don Pcdro-lRf ) | Don Pedro, Guillermo Ires-t? aetata aPt© 

ntlara caeal c^PF I ■jaM’tarac^iift^Pi jiatcac5a*t)Pii 

Page 70 

Summary — At this moment Guillermo Ires and other sailors rush up 
to the quarter-deck and angrily make towards Columbus. In a command- 
ing tone Columbus asks them to stop. He tlircatcns to put in chains 
the first man that moves. But Guillermo still advances and tells 
Columbus to his face that the sailors arc more than a match for 
Columbus. They have already suffered too much by submitting to him. 
But they will do so no longer. They want to return home. They will 
at once turn the ship back to Spain. The Devil is with Columbus riding 
the easterly wind. The sailors will follow no longer. 

Lines Z49-2S4. [Pedro— is going to bring Guillermo to Columbus 
and descends the staircase leading to the quarter-deck. Rush — move 
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forwards violently ; C^tst 1 Angjy wair— collected body of 

angry men ; iij^ ^ ifsi | maddened j enraged ; ^ I ] 

In a thunderous voice— m a load and commanding voice. Stop 

Columbus orders the sailors to stop, l/^roat^tonmk j clamour ; violent 
disturbance ; itaciflsi j if } CTfiltillsi i [TVofff/fx^rf-liteially, pierced 
through and through j 4pt4 I Hence, it also means “rooted to 

the spot", 2.<., unable to move. This is the meaning here. The. nun... 
...transficed—yhs voice of Columbus so terrified the sailors that they 
could not move. They stood rooted to the spot. Columbus has a 
personality that almost hypnotises the sailors.] The rest of the night— \l 
should be remembered that the time of action of the play was the night 
of October ii, 1492. In irons— ix., fettered; This was the 

usual form of punishing mutinous sailors on a ship. 

Lines 255-261. [Perceptible— lit., that which can be perceived by 
the senses ; hence, (here) lasting for some time ; noticeable ; marked ; 

^ I During. OTWer— during this period 

of silence everyone is still. Wild crj'—vioknt shout • tsUo I 
Breaks away from— gats abruptly from ; ff^Sl Vtest I ] 

Who's...to one — Columbus has threatened to put in fetters the first man 
that moves. Here Guillermo asks Columbus as to who will do the job. 
It ivill not be an easy task. For Columbus is alone, while the sailors 
are thirty in number. Surely it will not be possible for one man to cope 
with thirty men. N.B. Diego said forty men ; and then fifty ; now 
Guillermo says thirty. Is this a blunder, or are there some who finally 
refrain from joining the mutiny ? According to the Encyclopedia 
Sritannica, the crew of Columbus’s ship, Santa Maria, consisted of 
52 men. 

N.B. Note that in spite of their overwhelming superiority in numbers, 
the sailors could not carry out their plan of throwing Columbus over- 
board. This was because Columbus bad a strong personality and moral 
courage which the sailors lacked. 

Available— obtainable ; attainable ; I Ofifee— task ; duty ; 

I If nobody offiu — if I find no one to do this task, I, the 

captain, myself will put him in chains though it is not the captain’s work. 
Perform — do. Get below ! — Go down from the quarter-deck. Let me... 
...this — grumble no more but do your duty. 

Lines 262-267. [In high excilemenl'\—i.e., greatly excited ; t? “WIh' 4- 
SftV I Stood— endwei ; JI? I Too much—i.e., great lardships ; 

^ I cheated ; deceived ; I As a matter of fact, 

Columbus actually falsified the log-book and made it appear that they 
were not as far from Spain as they really were. Day in, day oat— lot 
days together ; ^#=1 sfell I The expression ‘denotes the Af 

an action or state through the daytimes of_ an im' C ' 
successive days’’ [Webster). Common — ordinary ; 'll 
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feeting of «<«— like love for wife and children and love of home 'W^n 

p/ >»««— You are an extraordinary man, a man chosen by God as 

His instrument for discovering a New World. We are not like you. We 
are ordin iry men who love their homes and families. I say~\ say most 
emphatically. Shall lu-n—‘s\a.\\'\% emphatic here ; war/ turn. Wefe 
— the instrument by which a ship is steered j iSlvt I Or— oihera-ise ; if 

our demand is not fulfilled. Wo are sheef — We are not fit to be 

called men "but are following a leader, timidly and foolishly like sheep. 
Cf. D. *L. Roy’s famous line « (SS i* 

ExpL We’vt stood ..but sheep (IL 262-266, Page 70) — This is taken 
from Ae play, The Disetmery. Here Guillermo, a mutinous sailor, 
greatly agitated, is arguing with Colunobus. The stulors have already 
suffered too much. They have home great hardships. But they are 
prepared to do so no Unger. For two months and more, the sailors 
have been sailing on unknown seas. They have only been cheated 
by Columbus. Columbus has held out to them hopes of discovering 
new countries lying beyond the seas. _ But no such land -has as yet 
been discovered. The sailors are ordinary men with ordinary human 
feelings. They love their homes and families. They want to give 
up the voyage and go back to their homes in Spain. They are 
determined that the ship should turn back to Spain. If they cannot 
do this, they are not fit to be called men— they are like so many 
timid and foolish sheep blindly following a leader. 

N.B. Guillermo is a leader among the rebellious sailors. He is 
highly excitable. 

\Siill calm— A noble quality of the character of Columbus is that 
he is calm in the midst of danger. The contrast is with Guillermo’s 
“high excitement.’!] Naviga/e—dmO. the course of ; v||5ist«[5i) | Per 

— In English the word ‘ship’ is regarded as feminine. 

Lines 268-274— P/enly—t.e., many ; I Vo Ma/— navigate the 
ship. The Devil's viilh pua— The sailors were superstitious men and 
thought that Columbus was being helped by Satan. It tras a common 
superstitious belief of those days that Satan often helped men to lead 
them to their ruin. Riding the easterly soind—Tha wind was constantly 
blowing from the east. It was driving the ship of Columbus on and on 
to the west. Columbus was glad • for, he believed there was land beyond 
the Western Seas. But the sailors were full of fear. They thought that 
Satan was in the wind driving them to destruction. Easterly wind— 
wind blowing from the east. The Devifs riding the easterly wind-An 
the Middle Ages, superstitious people believed that the Devil could ride 
on the wind and do various other things. f/Aureif— unaccustomed ; 

1 We are sea — i.e.. We are sailors and know how to 

navigate ships in the sea ; we have experience of the seas and can steer 
the vessel. 

Clear qf— rid of ; free ; ^tgi j Traci— path ; I To nowhere— 
leading to no place. ' Once clear.. ..nowhere — Satan is in the easterly- 
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wind and is leading them not to any safe harbour but to no destination and 
their sure ruin. If they can once get rid of this easterly wind, they will 
all be safe. N.B. In those days of sailing vessels a ship had to depend 
greatly upon favourable winds. A constant easterly wind, driving the 
ship more and more to the west, would make impassible the return of 
the ship to Spain. So the sailors svere afraid. ‘‘They feared that the 
wind in these seas might always prevail from the east and if so, would 
never p ermit their return to Spain" {Indng, Lije of Columbus). Blow— 
drive ; I Home—i.e., Spain. 

Ezpl. Devils viith you...lo home {ll. 269-271, Page 70) — This 
is taken from the play. The Discovery. Here Guillermo, a ring-leader 
of the mutinous sailors, is arguing with Columbus. The sailors will 
no longer follow Columbus ; they will turn the ship back to Spain. 
An easterly wind is constantly blowing and driving the ship on and 
on to the west. They are going further and further away from their 
homes in Spain. They are on seas of which they have no knowledge. 
They believe that Satan is in the easterly wind and is helping 
Columbus. Satan is leading them not to any safe harbour but to no 
desdnation and to sure destruction. The sailors have become afraid. 
But sdll they have not lost all hope. As sailors they are accustomed 
to the sea. If they .can once get rid of this easterly wind, they will 
be able to drive the ship safely to their native land. 

N.B. Note the superstitious belief of Guillermo and other sailors 
in the Devil. Such superstitions were common in the Middle Ages. 

gestures ; ^fsfvS ) 1 agreement ; I Appeal- 
ing requesting 5 I Wonl—'iiMx. ; custom ; l] 

Grammor, vXie.— Perceptible (adj.) ; perception (n.) ; perceive (vb.). 
Avaitabte (adj.) ; avail (n. & vb.). Navigate (vb.) j navigation (n.) ; 
navigator (n.) ; navigable (adj.^. Assent (n. 5c vb.). Illustrate the 
distinction between assent and ascent; (i) He nodded nwe»/ to my 
proposal. (2) The top qf the mountain was a steep asetnf. 

— 

[ Pedro ffsl «tt5 'll i 'S’H ’PH 

Guillermo Ires 'SRttS •flRwsI ^ ^ ^ 

’Pfstll PIttI CoIambu5.,!n[ fw ^ 1 1 

Columbus ( ) Mini 1 ^ WtsthtBU IV f [ C5lPPaf5| m 

i| 5l55i I ] «htnn-anti‘t, ‘st’wntfe ^’1 ‘‘^tf 

sn ‘fiBii'S ?pr I ^ 

[ CTf fVl'W ^Iti tsts ntif *11 1 3t?lii »tn, ><1^ ^ 

Guillermo Ires 'sttH wms Columbus-iH fim 

5^ I 1 

^Gi«V&r«w. '*lt9 ^ 1 

Columbus ^ ’tfSSl ’ll 

wrtft 'Si' w I ^Tt5nn»it«i ^tWnfcipr’«rt3>£i’R'8=tF5^’i1 1 
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Guillermo ) I «5?r? si? I sififlsi «ini 

fipra [ >8it^ ; 'srtiitura jk 'iii5[^ jttiRi 

’rai ^'!ftiI|liraTr?riWC<ir® Btti ^ % Santa Maria--i^ 

C'^fura Ri^ oil alt's 5^1 ; ®1’ •?! si 1 ^ 'tdiR] csifi i 

Columbus ( .flspre ) I C? ( SfRt^ ) BfsitB ? 

Guillermb. a|<t|pr 75Ult? ^5, uf’sl »ttt? ( «l<t^ 

, eMra »tlra ) I 'sit^al »Rlt ^ or, <5 bc?’ »!)rat=f ^ ^ 

5^ ; ^irtiral '^iRsas £5JtT ^ I i!|?^ lift «r}:B| tfl^>»BratPRI 3l^ 

— ^■^wawMtirefinr’itngsri— c«ttsF^^^ »ttls, gi' ^ 'sitjrai 'jjjftsiB 

ow ^1^ Btftira ftni (Tit® 'ttiR I 

[ •ItftpRil ^fsrt® ®(^tur3 Jprf® I Columbus ^ 
gft <tf%®’5i?nrt<j ^fepT I ®f5fuF '«!^t®lft? im ftnf cwt^t® Eilftii, 

f®l7 ^ *(13 ^ ] 

tines 275-290 

Summary — Columbus calmly talks with Guillermo and tries to pacify 
him. Guillermo’s duty is to obey Columbus just as it is the duty of 
Columbus to obey the Kinp' and Queen of Spain. Columbus then orders 
the sailors' to return to their duties. The commanding tone of Columbus 
impresses the sailors. _ For a time they are quiet. But Biego breaks 
out from among the sailors and speaks defiantly to Columbus. Columbus 
bids him be quiet and goes up to the poop. 

Lines 275-282. Don G«i?/emu— Note Columbus applies the title 
“Don" to an ordinary sailor, though it is a title of distinction. Columbus 
is humouring Guillermo and trying to pacify him. Abundant— saoie 
than sufficient ; plentiful ; | Resourcefulness — skill in deris- 

ing expedients ; practical ingenuity ; Sriltil|«lsi.«i tjqi^ ; ^RiC+Vm I A 
man of abundant resourcefulness — a man very skilful in finding ways 
out of difficulty ; SsWfl-lR'-’P’ta 5^ I Notice Columbus’s tact. 
- He begins by praising Guillermo and thus mollifying him. Some days— 
».r., at some future time ; 'oRsi's ’N'TS I Run away with — carry away ; 
get the better of j C’lPJil ’ift® ulRial tltSSl I Discretion — judg- 

ment ; prudence ; ftBtHife ; ft®®l I 

If your tongue discretion — ^if your uncontrolled tongue does nw 

carry away your judgment, and make you say things which you should 
not say. Achieve — win ; 'll® I Prosperity — success ; dWdJ i Achieve 

prosperity— vren success ; I Cfef/sa^— profession ; C»M I 

your catling— i-e,^ as a sailor. Some day...,.,ealling—'llb.aX Columbus 
means to say is this : Guillermo is an excellent sailor. He, is very skil- 
ful in finding ways out of difficulties. And in the future he is boun d to 
be very successful in his occupation provided he can control his to i ue 
which often leads him astray. 
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To-day— i.e., at present j I Able-boditd scatnan and no more— 
a sailor with full qualifications (but not an officer). usually 

abbreviated to A. B, a nautical let m applied to a seaman of a special 
class. Captain — commander ; I Mine — my duty. 

Page 71 . The Royal Sovereigns of Spain — Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the King and Queen of Spain. Formerly Spain was divided into a 
number of kingdoms, the two most important of which were Aragon and 
Castjle. Ferdinand was King of Aragon, and Isabella was Queen of 
Castile. The two married and under them the two kingdoms of Aragon 
and Castile were united. They gradually became the monarchs of the 
whole of Spain which was united into a single kingdom under them. 

IVko sent Ferdinand and Isabella had found the money necessary 

for Columbus's voyage to discover the New World. Ijt that us—i.e., 

you should clearly know that your duty is to obey me. Fall oa/— quarrel ; 

1 

N.B. Perhaps there is a veiled threat in Columbus’s words. For as he 
is the agent of his sovereigns, the sailors will be answerable for his death 
when they return to Spain. If they remember this, they will not quarrel. 

ExpL I am your captain... your duties (//. 279-282, Pages 70-71) — 
This is taken from the play, The Disamry, Here Columbus speaks to 
his lebehions sailors. He tries to impress upon them a sense ot duty. 
Columbus is the captain of the ship. He is the leader of the sailors. 
It is the clear duty of the sailors to obey him. Columbus then speaks 
of his own duty. He has been sent by the King and Queen of Spain 
on this voyage of discovery. His duty is to obey them and go forward 
on his voyage. The sailors should clearly know this._ Without any 
further murmur they should do their duty. If they do it, there will be 
no cause of quarrel between Columbus and the sailors. _ With these 
words Columbus commands the sailors to go and do their duty. 

Add a note on The Royal Sovereigns of Spain. 

N.B. Columbus is a man with a strong sense of duty. He 
appeals to the sailors to do their doty. 

Lines 283-290. [Perceptible pause— U., silence lasting for some 
time ; marked silence. Authoritative manner — commanding way of 
speaking. J/olds — restrains ; I Presently — soon ; I Breaks 

out — exclaims ; shouts ; ^ttl Sit I ] 

Words for children 1 — Diego means to say that the words Columbus 
has uttered are fit to be spoken to children. They are sweet but they 
have no reason in them. Froth — ^foam ■ OTl 1 Hence, fig uiad vely it 
means “worthless matter, idle talk" ; vffN, ( ^^1 1 

Scum — impurities that rise to surface of liquid ; worthless portion of a 
thing; itrtj OPtl, ( lipflPT) lira I The two words froth and scam 
mean almost the same thing. The repetition makes the idea emphatic. 
Froth and scum ! — worthless matter ; idle talk. What you say has no 
substance, no reason in it. We are men—pxA not children. Reason — 

argue ; CTs^^e I 
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Exp{. Words for. ..reason with ns ! (//. 285-286, Page 71)— This 
is from the play, The Discovery. Diego, the worst of the mutinous 
sailors and a ringleader, says this to Columbus. He says this after 
Columbus's words have somewhat pacilicd Guillermo and the other 
sailors. Diego speaks violently and with contempt ; he is not in the 
least pacified. Columbus has been explaining to the mutinous sailors 
their duty of obedience. Columbus obeys the King and the Queen 
of Spain ; the duly of the sailors is to obey him as their captain. If 
this is fully understood, there will be no quarrels between Columbus 
and the sailors. Diego says in reply that what Columbus says are 
mere words without any substance. Such words can deceive children 
but not grown-up men. The sailors are grown-up men. Obeying 
Columbus they have voyaged endlessly on unknown seas. But no 
new country has been discovered. So these ideas of -duty and 
obedience have now become meaningless to them. Columbus should 
know that they are men. They will be convinced only by strong 
reasons. Columbus should explain to the sailors his reasons why be 
expects to discover a New World. Otherwise the sailors are determined 
to abandon the voy.age and to return to their homes in Spain. 

N.B. Diego is the most ill-natured among the mutinous sailors. 
He is 'a surly dog’ and a dangerous one. 

[Caft/w— -silences j "(tg rpR 1 Huddled o’owrf— confused group ; 

WJTSl I Discontentedly— m a dissatisfied manner ; I Where— 

.e., on the poop.] ^ 

Grammar, eXe',— Excellent (sdj.) ; excellence (n.) ; excel (vb.). Abundant 
(adj.) ; abundance (n.). Resourcefulness (n.) ; resourceful and resourceless 
(adj.) ; resource (n.). Prosperity (n.) • prosper (vb.). Fall wrf— in the 
text m'eans ‘'to qu.arrel'’. But the phrase also means “to happen", eg.. 
It so fell out that the hunter was ultimately killed by the tiger. 

=nrt^— 

Columbus. Don Guillermo, « ggRlI ^ 

I qfiCEPrta fegl Oofritrl 
^ Cofsit? rjl OfSI ), 

c'tflir dl-o "fitw I gts -flR"? rrlur— wfl 

sp3 I ■ glf5r CB W3 I CBWit g^rjl gWJ CW 

’tflte’f, £3]^ ^1®! ’lt®H 

^ 1 J1 froi 'Nt'iltrii! 3Rr(J •'iS ^ ritg ; Bl’ 5PI gPftWS 

wl I ' 5 ‘f‘f eBi’rtfR Rg Rri 1 

[ gRR RFfTtlrl ^ ) I*! gflul I CoIumbus-vS? 

bR BRlfirlRT I Diego I ] 

. -Diego. (S!W| 5 TtPfl ’F'tl 1 -ilcintCrlt ‘fkg ’f’ff ! ; 

<!rt 3 rtw 3 rs^fR I 
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Cofumittt. I 

[ (Columbus-il3) 4tg«ia^ ^ »rt^ ’!#! ; R’fprslR 

5tft3 ■SIP ^fe<E flf^l Columbus ^tSPT 
'S^^ ^Ifel poop-Ji feSrspi ; Oit^ffPr lilst^Jl csit^sf^ni {Sr? 

Lines 291-305 

Summery — Diego Icnps ton'nrds the stairs of the poop. The sailors 
ert- out to pull dou-n Columbus and throir him into the sea. He is an 
instrument of Satan. The sailors are on the point of running up the 
stairs. But Fepe suddenly runs to the foot of the stairs and stands with 
his arms spread out. If the sailors want to ascend the stairs, they must 
hill Pepe first. Columbus is amazed. He orders Pepe to come ua to 
him . he docs not want that a mere child should die to save him. Pepe 
goes up to Columbus. The sailors stand somewhat ashamed after this 
cvhibition of nobility and heroism on the part of Pepe. 

291-297, [ 5«ijr/jX?'— growling ; Ct5=f1^ I ] -ffbO' Sfou>td 

—sacred spot; | Voa ihink, .^nrr/rrf— Columbus has 

gone up to the poop. N.B. Diego sarcastically asks if Columbus con- 
siders the poop to be a sacred spot where sailors cannot go and lay 
violent^ hands on him. If Columbus thinks so, he is very much mistaken.. 
The sailors will rush up to the poop and seize Columbus. 

In the Christian countries of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
churches and other sacred places were regarded as holy ground— 
sanduarits. Criminals fleeing from justice could take refuge in these 
places and they could not be arrested there. Diego thinks that Columbus 
has gone up to the poop to save his life. So he sarcastically refers to 
the ‘poop' .as ‘holy ground’. 

[Z7awn(*— leaps ; ituit I ] Voices— o\ the sailors. Several 

sailors arc speaking at the same time. with great 

uproar WBllytW ziJrs I ] ffave him get hold of Columbus 

and take him down from the poop. Pilch — throw ; PiW't ^ I Over- 
board— ivm the ship into the water ; 5^ stsl 1 Pul him in irons— 

chain him. Here the word 'him' is emphatic. Columbus had threatened 
to chain the disobedient sailors ; but now they threaten to do the same 
to him. Devil's loot f — The superstitious sailors look upon Columbus 
.as ‘the instrument of Satan’ leading them to their destruction. Tool— 
instrument ; weapon j aS j ‘Jia I Tlalian renegade ! — A renegade is one 
who deserts his party or principles or religion ; a’t’f atR ’ll 

I The word is specially applied to a Christian who renounces his 
religion for another. The word is of Spanish origin. N.B. Here Columbus 
is called an Italian renegade because Columbus was an Italian by omh. 
but he was now the servant of the Spanish sovereigns. The sailors 
of Columbus were Spaniards. By calling him “an Italian renegade, 
the Spanish sailors were expressing their jealousy of Columbus as a 
foreigner. The full force of the expression is — ‘ Columbus is an Italian 
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by birth. But he has renounced his nationality. So he is not a man to 
be trusted.” 

Expl. I suppose renegade! (//. 291-294, Page 71 ) — This is 

from the play, The Discovery. The sailors have become openly 
defiant. Columbus tells them that their chief duty is to obey him. 
He (hen goes up to the poop. Then Diego says that the poop is 
not holy ground, — a sanctuary. Let not Columbus think that he 
would be safe on the poop ; that the sailors would not go up to him. 
With these words he makes a jump for the stairs. Then the others 
follow him and shout their threats and abuses. Some say that 
Columbus should be pushed down the stairs. Others want him to 
' thrown out from the ship into the sea. Others again want to put 
im in fetters and keep him prisoner. They abuse him as the 
instrument of Satan. They call him an Italian renegade. Though 
an Italian by birth, Columbus left his native land, Italy, and took 
service first under Portugal and then under Spain. 

\_Stanipede — rush • OTiJ I Gangway— {^ae) staircase ; fiffs I 

Poop gangway — (he staircase ending to the poop. Pepe... {..spread out 
— The loyalty of Pepe is admirable.] 

Lines 298-305. Cowards ! Cowards ! — ^This is how Pepe addresses 
’ the sailors. They are cowards because thirty of them are rushing up 
against one man (Columbus). Kill me jfrrf— Before killing Columbus 
you will have to kill me (Pepe) first. Here sue is emphatic. 

Out of the way -leave the way. Destil's whelp l—sAnlA of Satan; 
•BRUPra I The term whelp is used of young ones of animals like 
dog, tiger, lion, wolf, etc. JJck-spittle .'—one who licks spittle ( ; 

I It is a term of abuse. The sailors call Pepe a ‘lick- 
spittle’ or flatterer of Columbus because Pepe supports Columbus. Pepe 
is really no ‘lick-spittle’ ; he is a little hero. 

N.B. The three expressions are perhaps spoken by three sailors to 
Pepe. 

Does that child etc. — Columbus is struck by the loj-alty of Pepe who 
does not hesitate to sacrifice even his life for the sake of his master. 
■ force of his words is — Shall I owe my life to a mere cliild Stand ... 
■t'/i— save me from death. [ Commencement— heginnias ; I ] 

t he men are somewhat sheepish — Columbus’s boldness and Pepe’s 
> Ity make the sailors feel embarrassed and rather. ashamed of them- 

clves. Sheepish — embarrassed ; siife® ; I ] 

Notice carefully the dramatic significance of this. The men have 
"ome so many snarling beasts, 'rairty of them, like a pack of wolves, 
about to fall on Columbus. Suddenly they have a glimpse of higher 
■ngs. They see Pepe ready to sacrifice himself for Columbus ; they 
see Columbus refuse to owe his life to a child. The effect is alnmst 
instantaneous. It makes them ashamed.’ It reminds them that they 
are men, not beasts. From now on, the sailors have lost the spirit or 
rebellion. The sublime acts of human courage, human faith, ot love 
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and loyalty — do in an instant what all Columbus’s threats and arguments 
have not been able to do. 

Grammar, etc . — Spilth (n.) ; spit (vb.). Shttpish (adj.) j siieep {«.). 

Ditgo ( wTtsl fejSst ) I '!:W5=K=r?t55 ^ 

■pla ^1^155 ( raWRf >5*1=1 ’ttiW *i1 ) I [ W {?P? 

*il5#1 CSR I ] 

^(?5l feSil ) I 'SPf !to c*to PfTi ! ■ew ^Rfsf c«i:^ 
! >6:? Pi=f=i fe c^:»( 3t*i ! ’flratPiii sfR! crlcat?! 

$> 41 ^ 111 ! 

[55t5t?!l p0Dp-4lfe$5f3f5fl5ft1 fltit fe*lra *11^513 S*!?*! >5=i*i ’W 

Pepe > 53 ; ®f5t3 ^ I 

Ptpt. *»t<l?F3>n! =ft*j?n’R! 's*siRl*rtw3''iWFf^’Fsra5i:3i 
35E5rtW3’??II ’t£3*rt! *15^11=13 31®) 1 *!5:Sft1(C*tW^pt)! 

Columbus.—^ 1 fiflt « '*113)3 3Wt ?1i|a '*1)15 ( '*113)3 ^ >S*P3laf 
4tl%35i3')? C®l?t3 3'‘ll'*!t5?'?il^'S|'t35^W5t?*t?f35)3f^l] Pepe! 
<53)1=1 153 1 o 

{®t5t3)^4t5t3*?ft53fel)l '*tl3l3^«3! 

. [Cclt3rel*I3)l3??l'*[>sra5(3l*ife^ 1 )] 


Unes 306-320 


Summary— Columbus pathetically speaks to Pepe of the great tragedy 
of his life. Columbus has come out on a voyage of discovery. He has 
been full of high hopes that his men will follow him wherever he will 
Icad_ them. But his hopes have not been realized. Loyalty, friendshipi 
discipline, duty — all.thesc are empty words. He now realizes that he 
is alone in the wprld. He has made one discovery so far. It is that 
if_a man has a vision, he must follow it alone. Pepe replies that he is 
still loyal and obedient. He is still the devoted serrant of Columbus. 
Columbus acknowledges his gratitude to Pepe. 


Lines 306-317. Voyage of discovery — voyage undertaken to discover 
a new country ; ^ C33 ^t R ' >; l t33 ^ 33i93l3rt I N.B. There is irony 
in these words. He had started on a voyage of discovery._ To him, 
though so far he has found no new land, it has been a voyage 6t 
really, for he has discovered the nature of men. Set out — started ; 3TO 
I Ifew World— myt country 5 3^3 3?lt33 I The name Ae.v 

World is applied to America. Radiant /nn<f— bright country ; ' 

J3eyond—oa the other side of. Unknovjn rear— The western 
Atlantic Ocean arc meant. No navigator had sailed to those s a . y 
arc, therefore, called unknown seas. 

Nev) weaf/A— Columbus was going to,_TThat 
India was considered to be a fabulously rich aj™ 

silver. i?w«f«n?«— territory ; 3tBI I Sovereign supreme 0 
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...v- wmii.uus. ni5 ammtion is to conquer new lanHs W i- 

^o«re.gns and to bring new wealth for them. ^5i,ir&~hnmt “ 

Sacrifice of our Savieur-sictifice of Jesus Christ ; 

For preaching a new religion Jesus Christ was crucified by the Tews 
Chnstians look upon it as a sacnfice made by Jesus Christ fnr 


r . - --by Jesus Christ for the sins 

of mankind. Those who believe in Jesus Christ and in his sacrifice a^ 

.according to Christians, absolved of their sins and permitted to eniw 
heas-enly life after their death, Cf. “For all men, the outcast, the savage, 
the felon as well as for us Christ died” (Dr. Unebay). 1 

rescue ; S’ft iRlI j | When used with reference to God oi 

Christ the word redeem means “deliver from sin and damnation” 

(C.O.A); Neis sotth. redeem-i.e., tc 

make new converts to Christianity ; ^pipl 

m I It was not merely earthly advantage that Columbus had beer 
thinking of • he was burning with boJyitcliglcins zeal. 

Eidpl. I sef out... Saviour to redeem ,{C. U. 1943 ) (//. 307 
310, Page 71) — ^This is taken from the play, The Dismery. Hen 
Columbu.s speaks of his purpose in undertaking the voyage. Whet 
he started from Spain, he had three objectsrin view. The lint wai 
to discover a New World. He knew that there was a bright countr] 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean— the ocean that had neve 
been crossed by man before. His ambition was to discover tha 
bright country. The second object of Columbus tos to conque 
that country for the King and Queen of Spain. This would add ti 
the territory of the Spanish sovereigns and would increase tbei 
wealth. Tnc third object of Columbus was to preach Christianit 
to the new country and to make new converts to the ChrisUa 
religion. Jesus Christ had died on the cross to save mankind ftor 
sin. By believing in Christ and by accepting his religion, the me 
of the new country would be saved from sin and made tit to 
heavenly life after death. 

N.B. Note Columbus's idealism, his loyalty to the King am 
the Queen of Spain and his deep reUgious enthusiasm. 

$0 fay, These words of Columbus are very pathetii 

/?«!!— only. . . , 1 , 

Page 72. {Pauses— sXo^s, With slow dtUbei alion-i.t., s ow > . 
carefully ; wnra -eitra iRt 51tq«(R®hf I Demeratu>n-^sf&s\ 

deration ; I ] soirtui 

Visioa-tKttg revealed supcrnaturally Go 

eyes, (hence) noble ideal. _ Is given q wtoit-S^ iLd Lyond the sei 
In the case of Columbus it was the vision of a new land beyonu 
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to be discovered by him. /dfonc— without help from others. Hemml... 
o/one— This is the trag^edy in the lives oC all great men. Every great man 
has to follow his ideal alone without help fiom others. Quid quotes a 
fvom Thomas Hard) on the title-page of this play. The line is— 
men are meteors that consume themselves to light the earth." 

■sen’s line — "The great man is he who stands most alone." 

'v— faithfulness ; I Passes— passes away ; vanishes ; 

I i'MWferf— weed groa-n in the sea ; SRCg 5^5 itrtsitSl I 
/n/if— e?fs I This is the ebb-tide when the waters go 
1 C sea. loyalty passed...tide — A man who wants to follow a noble 
5ts no -help from followers. Their loyalty fails in the test. Their 
'ly passes away like seaweed washed out by the ebb-tide to the sea. 
reaks — is destroyed ; =15 5?5l Its I /followed~^\^ I Friendship... 
■vorms breaks — A man pursuing a nobl- ideal gets no help from friends. 
Their friendship dots not stand the test. Friendship breaks as a mast, 
»ten up by worms, breaks. Discipline— eaAtr maintained among sol- 
liers, sailors, etc. ; I Honourable obedience— 

^ISlff^lSsi I The idea is that obedience is not necessarily dis- 
lonourablc. One may obey another retaining his honour at the 
.ame time. When a sailor or a soldier obeys his superior, he docs not 
ose his honour, on the contrary it is a part of his code of honour. Bubbles 
—ijt~, short.livcd like hubbies j i(5 tft^lJl I Cbn/orf— touch ; 

iny real test ; I Discipline, duty contact— k. man following 

tn ideal gets no support from others. He cannot depend on things like 
liscipiine, duty and hon lurabic obedience. They fail at the first test. 

N.B. Note the similes (comparisons) used by Columbus. Loyalty is 
lompared to seaweed ; friendship to a worm-eaten mast ; and discipline, 
loty and obedience to buohlcs. The si niles arc all drawn from the . 
rca or the ship. They arc thus very appropriate in the case of Columbus 
rho is a sailor and has spent the best part of his life in ships on the sea. 
There rem sins but oneself— i.e , one must follow one’s ideal alone 

vithout expecting any help from others. That is .far — As yet 1 have 

lot been able to discover the land I had_ expected to discover. But I have 
earnt one lesson, namely, that in following an ideal a man must depend 
>n himself alone, and he must not expect help from other persons. 

Expl. So far 1 have discovered. ..so fari Pepe. (W. 310-317, 
^age& 71-72) — ^’This is taken from the play, Tht Discovery. Columbus 
'aces angry and mutinous sailors. The sailors arc for the moment 
checked by Pepe's example of loyalty and heroism. Here Columbus 
qieaks of his disappointment and sorrow to the page-boy Pepe. 
.But his words are intended also for the ears of the_ rebellious 
.ailors ) He started on his voyage of discovery with high hopes. 
He sailed to discover a New World beyond unknown se.as 
ind thus to increase the territory and wealth of the King and the 
Queen of Spam and to spread Christianity among new peoples. Up 
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to this time he has not discovered the New World. That has been 
disappointment But he has made one discovery— a painful one 
e has _ discovered that a mp with a vision, a noble ideal must 
aue his ideal alone, H> will get no help from others. He mast 
ot depend on the loyalty, friendship, discipline, duly and hononr- 
ble obedience of other men. He had expected that the sailors 
would loyally follow him up to the last But his expectations have 
not been fulfilled. His followers have lost faith in him and are not 
prepared to follow him any longer. Those who ought to be loyal to 
him forget their loyalty. Loyalty vanishes as quickly as seaweed 
that is carried away by the ebb-tide. Friends fall off from him. 
Friendship breaks as a worm-eaten mast breaks. Subordinates lose 
all .sense of duty and discipline and refuse to obey. They forget 
their duty. In fact, discipline, duty and obedience fail at the first 
test. He has to follow his ideal without help from others. This is 
the only discovery that Columbus has made. 


N.B. Note Columbus's idealism. Also note the tragedy in his 
life— and in every great man's life. The great man has to stand 
alone, he has to fight his battles alone. 

Unei 318 - 320 . [ff/saw/Vrj— shining ; feil I ExciUmnl— 

agitation ; Srasplt i N.B. Pepe was excited, first, for the heroism that 
had gained his captain's approval ; and secondly, for the noble words of 
his captain full of idealism and pathos.] Zoyaf— faithful ; frlO I Still 
—always j Jf^itl | jDrw/er/— strongly attached ; rcalons 5 I [Bmotioit 
—agitation of mind ; WtCt’l I ] mgrat(ful—i.t., grateful • fSa 1 / 
am not ungrateful— i.e,, I am indeed grateful to you for your fine loyalty. 

Grammar, etc.— Set w/— Illustrate the difference in meaning between 

set out and set in ; (i) Columbus set out (started) from Spain on the 3rd 
of August, 1492; (2) Rains have set «r (begun) rather early tWsyrar. 
Eadtant (adj.) • radiance (n.) ; radiate (vb.). Sovereign (adj.) ; qualify- 
ing ‘King andf Queen'. But the word 'sovereign' is also noun and as such 
means cither king or queen. Souls— n., obj. to" ‘find’. Obedience (n.) ; 
obedient (.adj.) ; obey (vb.). 


Columbus. Pcpc.^Tt^tiail'^ >9^ 

5|ttl Sif I ] ‘'WRl ’>1^ ^ ^ 

c?*; tdWra ’FutH ^ '^{9 qtart 

3|!?1 « ^ ^ '9'R ^ 

^itfi aiw I [ ^ 
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«t«n '»irf PBfe-»t 5 | JTo ( 

I Pepc, •5^CS*9^«?W9>£|5plt3r'®ltf^?t?(l 

'tpc. [ ^RtS aiabMla B? ^ij5| ®(5=( I ^£37, '*tt{^ ty^ss", 

^•ir, w I 

'* Jlumbus. [TS^SMn^itilJlf^l] . , 

Linn 321-34B 

Summary— Pedro then says that he also has been loyal to Columbus, 
olumbus thanks Pedro and says that Pedro ought to have made his 
oyalty more clear by speech. Columbus then looks out into the sea. 
Something in the distance catches his cyrs and he stands still for some 
time. The sailors mccuse themselves by saying that they are simple men. 
They at last decide to wait till the next day. Guiliermo leaves the stage 
followed by one or two of the sailors. Francisco tries to apologise. But 
Columbus dismisses him with an ironical speech. The remaining sailors 
also leave the stage. Columbus speaks affectionately to Pepc who kisses 
the hand of Columbus and quickly goes atray. 

Unci 321-329. //« ///roa/— clearing his throat ; sttli 

; ’Pll fist I ] In guesUan—m doubt j 3!P?£5S ftw I Has never 

question— 'ias never been doubted j ’IPif? | Pedro 

means tojmply that his conduct has never been such as to raise any 
doubt about his loyalty to Columbus. He has always remained loyal 
to Columbus and he hopes that Columbus ajso knows it. But Pedro 
docs not show to the best advantage by his silence in this moment of 
supreme crisis. Columbus points tilts out. Wt? ??£? I ] 

[Returning^ the salute— {.e., saluting in return j ^ 31 1 ] 

You have silent — \\'licn the sailors were in rebellion, Pedro remained 

silent. He did not try to persuade the sailors to obey Columbus. That 
is what Columbus here refers to. As a matter of fact, Pedro too doubted 
Columbus like the rest of the sailors • but he was ashamed to oppose 
Columbus openly. Speech— xn support of Columbus. Instead of 
speaking to the sailors, Pedro had stood aside. If Pedro had actively 
supported Columbus by speech, Columbus would have had no doubts 
regarding his'loyalty. But I thank you — Columbus here thanks Pedro, 
because he did not join the rebellious crew. For this at least Pedro 
deserves credit. 

Expl. You have sometmes...ihank you (ll. 323-325, Page 72) — 
This is taken from the play, The Discover)'. Columbus says this to 
Pedro. Pedro has just said that he has ever remained loyal to 
‘ Columbus. To this Columbus replies that Pedro may have always 
remained loyal. But this loyalty has not been made sufficiently 
clear to him. Thus when the sailors were in open rebellion, Pedro 
did not try to persuade them to obey Columbus._ He remained 
silent and stood aside. Pedro should have actively supported 
Columbus by speech. Then Columbus would have bad no occasion 
to doubt his loyalty. But still Columbus is plad to hear that Pedro- 
is loyal to him. For this Columbus thanks Pedro. 
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[Ifis attention is fixid~Co\\iTaha% iiK sometliiiie in iLp lUoan,- 

his attention is aitractcd and held by it. Columbus if fir« 

( *= World. BO. hr ir .o, ^ „S^£'Zl S*iS,M£ 
3S3-0 It IS a hghu Peers-looks narrowly ; peeps . gp? 1 ,^ 1 , JSar^niv 

—eagerly; 1 Turns— to the sailors. Thtre is. /urns— 

olumbus is deeply absorbed in looking out into ihe sea. He enlirelv 

s.‘A‘s£..,Sirr'’’ “““s 

cnticiie; sisilceiiEsn ’F5I I 


T/itir ieMew- those, who arc better than they j their superiors ; ain 

life’ll 1 Shall simjile btUtrs f— The sense is this : If you are 

simple men, you should not criticize your superiors. You should simplv 
submit to them and do what they tell yon to do. Columbus indircaly 
tells the sailors th.tt instead of criticizing him, they should simply obey 
him. 


JA/r//|Jy— unchdlly . rudely j ^ipEtRiJ H'e......lpai\rn-j> 

“Tlic sailors at last agree to wait till the next day. They will not 
immediately l.ay tuolcnt hands on Columbus. They will wait and su 
if land is sighted the next day. Ai any ro(e—\ti any case ; anyhow j 
’ll C’f’l ; 'tiS'iS’Rs? I Guillermo had been the leader of the 
revolt. His words give the signal that the mutiny is over. 

Oari—wW ; K*? I In ihe <{arh-An the darkness of the night ; tUfo 
W'flCII Here is a pun upon the word “dark” j as applied to “deeds” 
it means “evil”, “wicked'' J but in the expression 'in the thirH it means 
“darkness'’. Dark ....dark — The- sailors of Columbus had come to 
murder Columbus. But they at last agreed to wait till the next day. 
The time was night. Columbus said that an evil deed like murder should 
rather bo committed in the darkness of the n-ght. Instead of waiting till 
the next day the sailors had better murder him then and there. The 
“dark” night would be the most appropriate time for their ‘dark* deed. 


N.B. Note the cool courage of Columbus. 

frowning ; 35 S ’^istlt 1 S/irr/rr^-'-cmbarrassed ; ; 

'JiStaTS I .T/rn/E-r ij;?"- goes away stealthily as if ashamed; tifs!»4teM5l*l 
gf*! 5fll5l H'esl I ] 

Lines 337.348. reckless ; rash ; | Act up /a— put into 


practice ; ' .dir/ up...iliem—i.e., act according to their noblest 

impulses : Stifra m Hl'W ’Sisf Desperaie..J&em-i.e., when 

men become reckless, they sometimes forget ihcir nob'e impulses. They 
Then act in a disgraceVul .banner. Here Frenciseo is «mmen.W 
the conduct of the sailors Being desperaic the sailors forgot their da y 
and thought of layTng violent hands on Columbus. But the 
at last owr. Note how the sailors have returned to their sense of doty- 
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They have become apologetic and explain their conduct as best as 
they can. 

Expl. Dtiptrait Iketit, sir. (i/. 337-338, Fage 72)— This 

is from Quid’s play, TAe Dhcovtry. Francisco is trying to apolo^se 
to Columbus for the mutinous conduct of the sailors. The sailors 
have been guilty of mutiny. They have acted badly. The sailors 
have been rendered desperate by the endless voyage on uncharted 
seas. And the mutiny is the result of their desperation. Desperate 
men do not show the best side of their nature ; indeed they show the 
worst side. But the sailors are not essentially bad people. So 
Columbus should not judge them too severely. • 

[ 0ujV/— calm ; *!t^ | satire ; feW I ] 

Irony is a figure of speech by which one uses language the literal 
meaning of which is just the opposite of what one intends to express. 
There is something in the tone of the speaker which conveys his real 
meaning, [iraaf, n. Expression of one’s meaning by language of opposite 
or dificrent tendency, esp. simulated adoption of another’s point of view 
for purpose of ridicule— C. 0. D.] _ 

ifeiBHj/ftVij-— putting in mind of ; iJPt ^t^Sl denl I Four the 
’’best manner” of which you showed yourself capable during the 
mutiny ; ^ ciRi*t ’Ft®! ^151 Francisco has used the word 

"best” while speaking of the desperate sailors ; here Columbus flings 
that word back to Francisco, The expression ies( is satirical. Colum- 
bus refers to the bad manner in which Francisco .has acted. He is one 
of those responsible for the mutiny of the sailors, improved ; 

surpassed ; 5f?| I Cooii-nig/it—gKelins at the time of parting at 

night ; ftyttl JiStHI I 

Expl. 1 thanA you... Good-itight / (//. 339-340, Page 72) — ^This is 
taken from the play, The Discovery. Columbus with las courage 
and words of noble pathos has just quelled lhe_ mutiny^ of the 
sailors. Francisco has been one of those who have tried to stir up the 
sailors to mutiny. But now be tries to apologise for himself and for 
the sailors. So he tells Columbus that desperate men do not a1wa3’s 
act up to the “fesf” that is in them. Columbus satirically thanks 
Francisco for reminding him of the fact that desperate men do 
not always act up to the best that is in them. Columbus also pays a 
satirical compliment to Frandsco. He says that Frandsco surely has 
acted in his best possible manner though the sailors may not have 
shown the best side of their nature. It is impossible for anybody 
to surpass Francisco's best , possible mariner. The real meaning 
of Columbus, however, is that Francisco has acted very badly in 
helping to bring about the mutiny among the sailors. Posing as a 
friend to Columbus, Francisco has been an enemy. Columbus then 
dismisses Frandsco for the night. 

S. P.— IS— 24-4-45. 
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{Speak again— a reply lo what Columbus has said. Thinks betUr 
of it — i.e., changes his mind j ^151? TOlU I Shamefaced— mHa a look 
of shame; I Overwrought— Q\'csx-t.\€\XsA \ ^(^is;i!i 

5/Mrf)'~''Cgular ; uniform ; ; % | Columbus's excitement is 

perhaps due to the fact that he has seen a light in the distance.] 

Page 73. Go, boy ! — This is said to Pepe. It seems lo Columbus 
that he has seen a light in the distance. But he docs not like to speak 
of it to any of the sailors before himself being quite sure of it. He does 
not like to speak of it even in the presence of Pepe, for Pppe may report 
it to the sailors. So Columbus sends Pepe away before speaking of the 
light lo Pedro. 

{Seises it — This is a sign of loyalty and devotion in Europe. At 

the coronation of the English king, his subjects kiss his hand as a sign 
of homage.] 

Grammar, cte. — Betters — in//, is always a noun and means “superiors, 
persons of higher rank.” In singular the word is an adjective, being the 
comparative degree of ‘good’. Better— msy also be a verb and means 
“improve, surpass." Illustrations : (i) Ordinary men should not judge 
their betters (superiors) ; (s) Ram is better (more’ good) than his brother ; 
( 3 ) Every man should irj’ to ArZ/rr (improve) his position in life. When. 
better is used as a verb, we may derive from it the noun 'betterment'. 

’UTRcm— 

Pedro ( sir^clm ’l^ll ’t'fell ) I sisHu, 

Columbus ( ) ( Don Pedro, 5R!: W ’fR' ftw, 

’F*tl 'il'osfc'V 'fi'.-s ’ttiirj I '*iln 

[Columbus f^tSTl 'iHU 

I 1 %fjr ^ 5i«i =n{ln itfesH i 

•flst'S I 'ilkl'-'ia fitf i ] 

Juan, rncti?!, ntTl?*! ’ft^n 

Columbus ('Eligt^tff ) I 5iR(R!l) f? CsIe?! 

Guillermo ( 'sf»:zEtR ) I ''rtsEl =FRl ’KfS »ttfj 1 

Columbus. ^ ittfel 'tiTvFtlR ??R1^ PP1 'sRi 55 I 

[Guillermo ’Fflira (5^5 ’®:«raTstt?I ( ) titra 

sfrpil cslq : ^ Pt5T Pt5=i Cstq I ] 

Francisco. srWS, =tfel RltPFilt 5151 

^ sfRi "FCiT Hi I 

Columbus ( *115 fee’s ’?R ) I Francisco, 'MRlr-f ■SRl 5Ffel om ^ 
CEtHfS I ^ £5 ^ 'silT'f ’HR? CI(RR5, 5Sl ‘HfepH W.'S 

q| I t3®-iltfat I 
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[Francisco ^ sTo 

El^ill PR I RtiTS TOWr ( crfig^ssfl^ ) sRsI C5R I 

^ Fra«4l fiitRF ■^Ffe I Columbus sf^Ccpr srl ; fsf^ fesfe® 'sRtR^t 
^fara cBit ’yfjPFT I a^wftPr^'HafjiPFr, 1 ] 

Columhus. ^Ite, 1 

[Pepe SRtil 51?‘l ’ff^l ^ .flat «1$1wtlfi OilUl^ta-CSTf 5itfrrt 
atfea PR ] 


Lines 349*362 

_ Summary — Columbus then turns to Pedro and tells him that only two 
minutes ago it seemed to him that he had seen a light in the distance. 
He looks again and is quite definite now. There is a light faintly flicker- 
ing. Pedro also sees it. Great is the joy of Pedro. The smlors have 
also seen the light and they cry out in joy. A sailor comes and brings 
news to Columbus. Land must be near. Columbus gives order to bring 
the ship to a standstill. 

Two minutes ago — See lines 327-328 above. I niw...row— Columbus 
speaks in a hesitating voice. He is not sure of the light. I thought — It 

seemed to me. It was it is — Columbus sees the light again and is 

now quite definite. 

dimly ; indistinctly j «nSstr4 1 Flickering— \yart&ag un- 
steadily j flashing and dying away by turns ■ ^HbiI ^ I Look I— 
Columbus asks Pedro to look and see for himself. 

// is, sir .' — Pedro also sees the light. He confirms Columbus. 
Ghry be to Goff— Pedro praises God for bringing them to the end of 
their troubles. The word ‘glory’ here means “adoring praise and 
thanksgiving” (C.O.D.) • ( I \Wiid shout— ai joy from 
some sailor who also has seen the light. Off—uMiwj from the stage ; 

PT’tt'ti I [A light ....£(T»rf ./-rNow that they haw seen light, they 

are sure that land must be near. The light must be coming from land. 

“At ten o'clock on that night (October 1 1, 1492) Columbus himself 
perceived and pointed out a light ahead, and at 2 in the morning of 
Friday, Oct. 12, [492 Rodrigo dc Triana, a sailor aboard the “Nina", 
announced the appearance of what proved to be^the New World" 
— Emydopoeiia Britannica, 

“As the evening darkened, Columbus took his station on the top of 

the castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel About ten o’clock 

he thought he beheld a light glimmering at a great distance. Fearing 

his eager hopes might deceive him, he called to Pedro Guitterez, and 

inquired whether he saw such a light ; the latter replied in the affirmative'. 
Doubtful whether it might not yet be some delusion of the fancy, 
Columbus called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same 
inquiry. 

“They continued their course until two in the morning, when a gun 
from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first descried by 
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a mariner named Rodrigo de Triana • but the reward was afterwards 
adjudged to the admiral, for having previously perceived the light. 

“The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time 

must have been tumultous and intense The great mystery of the 

ocean was revealed ; his theory, which had been the scoif of sages, was 
triumphantly established j he had secured to himse'lf a glory durable as 
the vt'orld itself” — Washington Irrdng, Life of Columbus, 

{Delirious— sa&i , feira I hallowed • revered j »tR3r ; i 

Mother of Gsrf— Mary, mother of Jesus Christ j 51141 ( (Slfl ) I 

Christians look upon Jesus Christ as the Son of God or as God Him- 
self. So his mother, Mary, is called here the Mother of God. N.B. The 
sailors are Spaniards and Roman Catholics. Roman Catholics hold 

Mary, mother of Christ, in special reverence. Blessed God—The 

sailor here offers his homage to Mary. He expresses his gratitude. 

[Quiet authority]— C3.lm, commanding tone. Note the character of 
Columbus. Coolness is one of the most important traits of his character. 
He is cool in the midst of danger ; be is cool in the moment of victory. 
Joy cannot elate him, nor fear depi'ess. Meave fa— Bring the ship to a 
standstill ; 1 ■ It is a nautical term. Curtain— \s the screen 

separating the stage from the auditorium ; ’Rpf’Fl I Here the curtain is 
dropped ), indicating that the play ends. 

N.B. All’s well that ends well. The sight of land at last saves the 
situation. It is hard to say what would have happened to Columbus if 
land had not been sighted so soon. Perhaps the next day the sailors 
would have carried their plan into practice and murdered Columbus. 
But with dramatic suddenness land appears and all ends well. 

The land that Columbus saw was the Watling Island in the Bahamas 
<West Indies). Next morning he landed ashore in a solemn and dignified 
manner. The manner of landing has been described by a writer thus : 
“Dressed in his robes of state, he entered a little boat and rowed to the 
land. As soon as he stepped ashore he fell on his knees and thanked 
God tor His mercy. Then he baptized the land with the name of Christ— 
San Salvador — and took possession of it in the name of the King and 
Queen of Spain.” 

Grammar, etc.,f-Darl'ness (n.) ; darh (adj.) ; darken (vb.). Delirious 
(adj.) ; delirium (n.). 

’ISfl^t?— Cb/wnf'w ( Pedron ft? ) I Don Pedro, ^'[sifjlS 'tllf’l 

wtrripi ^tsi ’iPf w ojsHiti t 55i!ii^cira 5100 ©r? wfti 

Srtftsm I ] >^1 PR 1|t| .fisi C?R, 'S,1C5... 

/’tfrfre ( ) I f? 505111!? 

Columbus^ 'Ittsil. ?R1 ■si’flt? 

■*115111111513® I <^*11 
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Ptdro, ^ ! siRtai! 55 ! 

[ ’RBt csi’tPir oTRri ci[n i ] 

Pi*ti:«tr ■?* I >5^1 -Jilral ! -flifSl 'sitiffl i a’la i ^ i 

[ i!|^^ *[t!T^ 'SjRl'? 5^51 trliSltt® ’StR'I 

’fRsII] * 

jURti 5i?Mir,'5it»tf=r^c?c«t£5^f¥? ^«3rf5t prRw?^^! 

>£ 1 ’?^ ^1 1 

Cohimius ( *ttg ^sitWClS gC5 ) I «iW5 <lflRtir Wtf^H Ml® | 

( N'IR+I *1®*? ) 

Questions and Answers 

Q< !■ Narrate the story of Columbus’s discovery as 
imagined by Hermon Quid in his play. 

Or, 

Give briefly the story of Quid’s play. *• 

Ans. The iimt is the night of October zi, i^gz. The scene is on 
the deck of the "Santa Maria," the ship in which CoUmbtts is sailing 
in the Atlantic Ocean on Air voyage of discovery, (More than two 
months have passed since Columbus on August 3 , 149 ?, started on 
his voyage of discover from the port of Palos.) Columbus is on the 
deck. Two of the sailors, Diego and Juan, are on the quarter-deck. 
Diego has no faith in Columbus and bis plan to discover a New 
World. They are pretending to work but really Diego is persuading 
Juan to join a conspiracy of the sailors against Columbus. Thu 
sailors are plotting to stop Columbus from going further, to make 
him turn back to Spain, — to kill him if he is obstinate. (A blasphe- 
mous song of the seamen is heard in the distance.) Pedro, the second 
officer, comes on the deck and tries to know what is in their mind. 
Diego tells Pedro that the sailors have reached the limits of their 
patience. They will voyage no more on unknown seas. They rrant 
to return to their homes in Spain. Pedro warns Diego against 
mutinous thoughts and deeds. 

Just then Columbus comes to the quarter-deck and Juan goes 
away. Columbus orders Diego to leave the quarter-deck which 
is meant for officers only. Diego’s manner is insolent. When he 
goes, Pedro informs Columbus of the temper of the crew. Columbus 
sees the hand of God in the wind blowing easterly, all day and every 
day, from the beginning of the voyage ; the sailors see in it the hand 
of Satan as the easterly wind blows them away from their homes and 
their country. Pedro speaks about the natural desire of the men to go 
back to their homes and their near and dear ones. Columbus is 
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sorry that Pedro has begun to doubt. Pedro says that he at least 
had faith in Columbus. But he began to doubt when the - compass 
began to behave strangely — when the compass-needle instead of 
pointing to the constant North, jumped and pointed to the North- 
west. Pedro thinks that it is not God's will that they should pursue 
this voyage. They should return to Spain. Columbus says that it 
is Ms will, and that is enofigh. Then to conciliate Pedro, Columbus 
asks to be for^ven and adds that it is his will to continue the 
voyage because that is God's will. He requests Pedro to stop the 
blasphemous song of the sailors. Pedro goes off. Columbus looks 
out at sea and mutters. If God has given him the desire to know 
the unknoun, He will surely help him to get the solution also. 

Columbus then sees Pepe, the page-boy. Pcpe says that eveiy 
one has lost faith in Columbus except himself. Columbus thanks him 
for his faith. Pepe asks Columbus to be careful as the sailors 
drink too much and sometimes they are desperate. Pedro comes 
back and informs Columbus that the sailors have disobeyed his 
order to stop their impious song. 

FrMcisco, a sailor, appears from- the right. Columbus takes 
Francisco to task for coming to the quarter-deck which is reserved 
for officers. Francisco says that he has. come to warn Columbus 
that the temper of the crew is dangerous. Columbus declares 
that danger is the breath of his life. Francisco now warns Colnmbm, 
He respects Columbus but men cannot bear this endless sailing 
into unknown seas. Columbus sees the need for winning over 
the sailors. For the lime, he resigns bis captaincy to Pedro, 
and speaks to Francisco os man to man, Columbus declares th.at 
he is the instrument through whom God is working ' His will. He 
would have liked the task to fall on some one else. But since God 
has chosen him, none will be able to resist him. The mission of 
Columbus is to discover the great world beyond the ocean .and 
spread the message of Christ far and wide. Francisco, however, 
says that the sailors are not God’s chosen instruments like Columbus. 
They feel no urge to discover a great world beyond the ocean. They 
are simple, humble men, sick for their homes. They are now at 
the end of their patience. 

Just then, the sailors are heard shouting and clamouring. _ They 
come up in a body, growling like infuriated animals, Guillermo 
Ires is one of the ringleaders. In a voice of thunder Columbus 
orders the sailors to stop. They stop for a short time. Columbus 
declares that the first man to move shall be fettered for the rest 
of the -night. Guillermo Ires disobeys the order. He advances 
towards Columbus, In high excitement, he says that the sailors 
refuse to proceed any further on the voyage. The ship must turn 
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round at once and return to Spain. The sailors will return to their 
homes. Columbus appeals to the sense of duty of Guillermo. 
Guillermo is an able-bodied seaman and Columbus is his captain. 
It is the duty of Guillermo to obey Columbus, as the duty of 
Columbus is to obey the Royal Sovereigns of Spain. Columbus’s 
air of authority has its influence on Guillermo and the other sailors 
for a short time. 

Diego, _ another ringleader, refuses to submit. -Columbus goes 
up the stairs to the poop, where he stands and looks down upon 
the men. Diego runs towards the stairs to attack Columbus. The 
sailors begin to clamour against Columbus and are about to fall on 
him like angry beasts. ,Pepe comes between them and his master. 
He sajs that the sailors will have to kill him first before they can 
attack Columbus. Columbus is deeply moved by the loyalty of 
the boy. 

Columbus makes an eloquent speech. His is a voyage for 
discovering a New World beyond unknown seas. But so far he 
has discovered only one thing. The man who is given a viaon 
by God must follow it alone. Loyalty, friendship, discipline, 
duty, and honourable obedience — these break at the first trial. 
The man of vision must depend upon himself alone to pursue 
his high ideal. The eloquent words of Columbus greatly move 
the sailors. Pepe declares his obedience and Pedro follows with 
a declaration of loyalty. The sailors become apologetic and slowly 
leave the place. 

Columbus stands still, garing at the far sky. He peers into 
the darkness. Suddenly he tries to speak, he is deeply moved. 
In broken sentences Columbus tells Pedro that he has seen light 
in the distance. Pedro also sees it and fervently _ thanla God. 
So they have reached land. In the distance, a voice cries, "A 
light 1 A light 1 Land 1 Land 1 ” A sailor, delirious with joy and 
excitement, runs up to tell Columbus that they have seen a light. 
With quiet authority Columbus gives order for the ship to be brought 
to a standstill. 

Q. 2. Write a short note on the title of the play. 

A)is. Refer to Introduction, page 156. 

Q. 3. Give a critical estimate of the play. 

Ans. Refer to Introduction, pages 156-157. 

\ Q. '4. Describe briefly the historical badigrotmd of the play. 

Ans. Refer to Introduction (relevant portions from "Life of 
Columbus,” ‘The First Voyage”) and also see the author’s own 
prefatory Note to the play. 
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Sermon OttWs deviations from history in thi 

srr^vti. OuSs Columbus is confident of the existence of a Nra. 

.K«.Zk 

The Columbus of history _ never dreamt of a Neso World beyono 
t/te seas. He set out to discover a netv route to the East (India, 
Chtna, etc.). He had persuaded himself that the new route to the 
j^st could be discovered only by sailing across the Atlantic Ocear 
w me iVest. Even when he had discovered the New World 
ne did not know that it tos new. “He persistently held that he had 
opened a new way to the East— that Cuba and Terra Finna were 
mtherto unknown parts of Asia. He retained his mediieral ideas 
of the universe” — Hammerton. 

This is Quid’s main deviation from history. It adds much to the 
dramatic interest of the play. 

(a) The biographies of Columbus mention Pedro Gutierrez but, all 
the Other characters of the play are creations of Quid’s imagination. 

c • tvas not actually first sighted by anybody on board the 

Aar/lVj A/ar/rt but by a sailor on board the one of the two 
ships accompanying Columbus. 

(a) Quid is not consistent in bis estimates of the nnmbei 
ot the crew. Qiego says that they are forty and at another place he 
s^ys that they are fiftj-, and Guillermo says that they are thirty. 
Ihe Encyclopicdia Britaniiica, based on historical authorities, notes 
that the crew of the Santa Maria consisted of fifty-two men. 

Q’ "These two circumstances, at least, are historical’ ( Ould), 

IT hat are these Uvo circumstances ? Does Quid follcnu history in any 
other respects f Discuss the point, 

Ans. The two circumstances to which Quid alludes are 
(i) Columbus first saw the light of the New World oh the night 
of iith Qctober, 1492. (z) He had often to face the ‘open defiance’ 
of his crew. 

Quid has taken these two facts from history. But he does not 
confine his debt to history to these two points. His description of 
Columbus's appearance is in accordance with the description given 
in the works of Las Casas, Washington Irving, etc. Also Ins render- 
ing of Columbus’s character follows the accepted historical account. 

Q. 7. Give briefly the substance of the dialogue 
between Columbus and Francisco ; and show that the 
character of Columbus is revealed in this dialogue. 

^C* *942/ 

Ans, Columbus saw Francisco, one of the sailors, crawling 
about the deck. He called Francisco sharply and rebuked him for 
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coming to the quarter-deck reserved for officers only. Francisco 
told Columbus that he had come to warn him against the rebellious 
attitude of the sailors, Columbus calmly answered that he was not 
afraid of danger. “Danger is the breath of my life,” he said.^ 
Francisco warned again that the sailors had lost patience. They 
could not bear any longer this endless sailing into unknown seas. 

_ Columbus now handed over temporarily the command of the 
ship to Pedro. He wanted to talk and reason with Frandsco, not 
as the Captain, but as his friend and comrade. Columbus b^an 
to e.vplain in a gentle tone his God-given task of discovering the 
New World. It was God’s will that Columbus should discover 
the_New World and spread Christianity there. Columbus was only 
an instrument of God. Columbus knew that the New World eicisted 
and he wanted that the sailors must follow his direction. Frandsco 
answered back that the sailors were simple men ; they had no such 
knowledge as Columbus daimed to have. Why should simple men 
suffer on account of Columbus ? Columbus quickly retorted that 
simple men must do their duty. Francisco answered that even duty 
had limits. Columbus might have been chosen by God to discover 
the New World. But why should the sailors sacrifice their country, 
mmily, friends and perhaps life itself merely for bringing glor^ to 
Columbus ? Francisco’s speech angered Columbus. Frandsco 
however pleaded that he had come to give Columbus a friendly 
warning. But Columbus remained unmoved and unafraid, and 
determined to continue the voyage. 

The diabgue revealed all the noble elements of the character of 
Columbus, the great discoverer. Columbus was an idealist, a man of 
vision. His sailors might fail or falter ( ) j but he 
remained firm in his faith in the New World beyond the seas. 
Columbus Was also a man of deep religious faith and humility. The 
voyage was to him a Cod-given mission and he an humble instrument 
of God, “Since God chose me, who shall withstand me ?”, he said. 
He must discover new lands and spread Christianity (the sacred 
word of God), An idealist firm in his faith in God, Columbus was 
very brave too. He knew no fear ; danger was the breath of his 
life. The rebellious attitude of the’ sailors did not make him 
afraid. A born leader of men, he knew also how to persuade and 
plead with his men. He was perhaps a little too severe in Ins talk 
with Frandsco ; but his utter fearlessness and complete self- 
confidence made him easily the master of the situation. 

Q. 8, Describe the conspiracy against Columbus and 
state how it was frustrated by him. fC. U., 1945) 

AttS, The conspiracy was to -throw Columbus overboard into the 
sea. Some discontented and homesick sailors of the Santa Maricr 
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plotted this. They wanted to get rid of their captain, Columbus. 
Columbus had sailed westwards from Spain for over two months, 
but no land was visible. The sailors were afraid of the unknown 
seas. They also felt homesick. Columbus had unshakeable faith 
in the New World beyond the Ocean. But his sailors had not. So 
they thought of mutiny. They planned to kill Columbus and then' 
return to Spain. 

Diego was one of the ringleaders in the conspiracy against 
Columbus’s life. He tried to persuade Juan, another smlor, to take 
part in the plot. Even Pedro, the second officer, began to waver in 
his loyalty to the captain, Columbus. Diego behaved insolently 
in the presence of Columbus. The sailors were mutinous. They 
refused to obey their captain’s orders. Francisco warned Columbus 
that the temper of the crew was dangerous. Columbus tried to 
argue with Francisco. But he failed to convince the impatient 
homesick sailor. Then all on a sudden, the sailors rushed in a body 
on the quarter-deck, where Columbus stood. They were in a 
threatening mood. Guillermo Ires was one of their leaders. For a 
moment, Columbus’s voice of authority held them in check. But 
Guillermo Ires disobeyed Columbus and advanced towards him. 
Columbus spoke calmly and fearlessly. He demanded obedience 
from Guillermo and the sailors. 

But Diego refused to submit. He ran towards Columbus to 
attack him. Other smlors also began to clamour and were about to 
fall on Columbus like angry beasts. The page-boy, Pepe, came 
forward and stood between them and his master, Columbus. 

Then Columbus made an eloquent speech. He spoke of his 
voyage of discovery as a God-appointed mission. He spoke of the 
. weakness of men. Loyalty', friendship, discipline, _ duty and 
obedience all would come to nothing, even at the first trial. These 
would fail and the conduct of the sailors was an example of this. 
But the man of vision must not fail. He had the God’s will to 
pursue the ideal alone, eveh if his men failed to stand by him. 

This eloquent speech greatly moved the sailors. They looked 
guilty and repentant. They slowly left the deck. By his courage 
■ and firmness, his eloquence and total disregard of danger to his 
person, Columbus won back the loyally of his sailors. _ They 
realized how mean and small and cowardly they looked in the 
presence of the fearless and firm man of vision. 

Q. 9. Elucidate the folloiving with special reference to (a) the 
speaker, (b) the occasion, and (c) the significance, 

(i) He does mofe discontent, (Page 64) 

(ii) Mj> will, friend, because God’s will. (Page 66) 
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(iii) 

You are young 


(Page 67) 

(iv) 

Danger is 


(Page 68) 

(v) 

Simple 


(Page 68) 

(vi) 

I have discovered..... 


(Page 72) 


Atis. (i) This is said by Pedro to Columbus. It refers to Diego. 
Diego has just left Columbus with a marked display of temper. 
Columbus notices it but dismisses it as the conduct of “a surly dog.’’ 
Then Pedro makes this remark. The words indicate the character of 
Di^o ; and they are the first warning that Columbus has of troubles 
ahead. They bring home to Columbus the danger of his situation. 

But their dramatic significance is that they prepare us for the 
discussion that Columbus has with Pedro.. The words are a 
prelude to that discussion. Pedro takes the opportunity of placing 
before Columbus the real causes of discontent among the sailors. 

(ii) These words are spoken by Columbus to Pedro. Pedro 
has asked him how it can be God’s will that they should continue 
the voyage when every sign indicates ill-luck. Columbus at_ first 
tries to silence Pedro by saying that the voyage of discovery is_ to 
be continued as that is the will of Columbus (the captain). Seeing, 
however, Pedro deeply hurt by tins display of temper, Colnmbns 
says that he wills’ this voyage because he knows it is God’s will. 

The words throw light upon Columbus’s character and the 
source of his inspiration. Columbus sincerely believes that God has 
appointed him the insirument for carrying out His will._ He is 
deeply religious. The words also show that Columbus is really 
a good man, though short-tempered. He has hurt Pedro by a hasty 
word. Now he tries to mend matters. 

(iii) Columbus says these words to Pepe. So long Columbus 
had depended upon his second officer, Pedro ; he knew that even if 
everyone disbelieved, Pedro could not lose faith in him. But now 
he bitterly realizes that he cannot depend even upon Pedro. Every- 
one disbelieved him, — he bitterly says. Then Pepe said that at 
least he (Pepe) had absolute faith. Columbus is deeply moved 
at this simple utterance of the boy. Laying his hand on Pepe’s head 
Columbus says that Pepe has faith because he is young. Young 
people can have faith. They have idealism. 

(iv) This is said by Columbus to Francisco, a sailor. Francisco 
has come to warn him of the mutinous temper of the crew. He tells 
Columbus that the situation is full of danger. These words are spoken 
by Columbus in reply. 

They throw much light on Columbus’s character j and his 
character stands out before us in clear outline. IVhat does Columbus 
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care for the dangers of a mutiny among liis crew ? He loves danger. 
His motto has been to live dangerously. The word of Columbus 
prepare us for the bold and calm temper with which he subsequently 
meets the sailors. Danger, indeed, brings out the best elements of 
Columbus’s nature. 

(v) This is Said by Columbus to Francisco. Columbus explains 
to him the reasons which have impelled him to make the voyage of 
discovery. He has a vision of new lands beyond the ocean ; he has 
the ideal of fulfilling the prophecies of the Holy Bible. The sailors 
want Columbus to give up the voyage of discovery. They want to 
return to their homes in Spain. Francisco asks why sailors, simple 
men who have not Columbus’s vision and knowledge, should suflbr 
because Columbus has knowledge and vision and idealism ? This is 
Columbus’s reply. Columbus has a very clear mind. He knows 
that if men of vision are upheld by their idealism, simple men should 
be upheld by their seme of duty. Some are bom to command ; 
others must follow. The sailors should obey Columbus. 

(vi) Columbus says this to Pepe. The sailors want to return to 
their homos and families in Spain. They ask Columbus to give up 
the voyage of discovery. The disloyalty and disobedience and 
indiscipline of his men have caused him great sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Columbus started with tlie lofty idea of discovering 
a new land beyond unknown seas j to find new wealth and territory 
for Spain and new souls to be saved by Christ. So far, he says be 
may not have yet made a discovery of a new kand ; but he has 
discovered truths about human life. He has discovered that when 
a man has a vision, he must follow it alone. He c.annot depend 
upon the loyalty .and the friendship, the duly .and the obedience and 
discipline of others. 

We realize Columbus’s solitaiy grandeur. (The idea reminds us 
of Ibsen’s, “The great m<an is he who stands most alone.’’) 

Q. 10. From a study of the drama, what impression do 
you gather about the causes that led to the mutiny among 
Columbus’s sailors ? 

Ans. (i) The first cause seems to be pure which 
sailors on the aide seas often felt in those days of unending voy.ages. 
They wanted to go back to their homes. 

(a) The second aause is apparently the fiar that possessed them. 
The s.ailors were afr,aid of meeting their death on the unknoivn seas. 
This was increased by their growing belief that jt was Satan who w.^s 
guiding them to their destruction. The continuous easterly wind 
that drove them west on and on appeared to them to be the work 
of the Devil himself. It was a superstitious age, and the sailors 
were victims of superstition. 
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(3) Fedro had an additional reason in that the compass-needle 
was behaving strangely. Instead of pointing North, it pointed North- 
west. At that time the sailors did not know that the magnetic pole 
did not correspond to the Pole Star. When Pedro was thus frighte- 
ned, no wonder the ordinary sailors were even more frightened. 

(4) Also, the sailors did not believe in any land beyond the 
seas. They did not believe that Columbus was inspired by God ; 
they thought that he was guided by Satan. 

(s) And, of course, it should not be forgotten that Columbus 
was not always very tactful in his dealings tvith the sailors. 

These were the causes that led them to revolt. 

Q. II. What different excuses are offered for the 
sailors' conduct ? How does Columbus answer them P 
Whom would you justify P 

Atts. (i) The first excuse is that the sailors are home-sick. They 
want to return to their homes and Emilies in Spain. 

{2) The second excuse is their fear that the Devil has caused the 
continuous easterly wind to take them to their destruction. This is 
mentioned by Pedro and is repeated by Guillermo. 

(3) The third excuse is that they are simple men without vision 
and knowledge and they cannot be expected to suffer because 
Columbus has vision and knowledge. This is repeated by Francisco. 

(4) The fourth excuse is advanced by Diego. IVhy should all 
of them die for the whims of a madman ? They regard Columbus 
as mad. They look upon Columbus’s vmon of a new land beyond 
the ocean as the vision of a madman. 

(5) Finally, they distrust Columbus as a foreigner. He is an 
Italian who has deserted his o>vn country. 

Columbus answers them in his several speeches. He asserts his 
divine inspiration and mission. He is inspired by God — ^he is not 
guided by Satan. He quotes the Holy Bible in hus support. If he 
is inspired by God, no one can oppose him. As regards their being 
simple men, Columbus says emphatically that simple men have their 
duties just as great men have their visions. It is their duty to follow 
their captain (Columbus). If every man performs his duty, there 
will be no trouble anywhere. And if they are simple, they should 
not presume to judge their superiors. Finallji, as regards his being 
a foreigner, Columbus reminds them that he is a subject of the King 
and Queen of Spam j and he is simply carrying out their orders. 
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Q. 12. ''Then is no more merit in me than in this ship ; we are 
both instruments of God." Who said this and when ? What light 
does it throw on the character of the speaker ? (C.U. 1944) 

Ans. These words were spoken by Columbus, the captain of the 
ship to Francisco, a sailor. Francisco had come to warn Columbus 
against the rising temper and rebellious spirit of the sailors. The 
sailors could bear no longer the endless sailing into unknown seas. 

Columbus began to plead rvitli Francisco. He wanted to convince 
the discontented sailor, Francisco, that he (Columbus) had a divine 
mission. It was God’s will that the New World must be discovered. 
God chose men to work out His will and Columbus was chosen by 
God. Columbus spoke to Frandsco not as his captain and superior. 
He spoke as an humble agent of God. Columbus claimed no 
spedal merit in him. Both the ship and its captain, Columbus, were 
only instruments in the hand of God. Columbus must fulfil the 
Goiappointed task of- discovering the New World and the sailors 
must obey him. 

These words of Columbus reveal his deep religious faith and 
humility. He spoke not as the captain of the ship. He claimed 
obedience from the sailors as an agent of God. Columbus believed 
himself that he was working out God’s will to discover the New 
World and to spread Christianity there. So he wanted the sailors 
also to believe that the voyage was not for glory or gain but for 
fulfilling God’s purpose. 

Q. 13. What ideas do you form about the age {historical period) 
of Columbus from a study of the drama f 

Ans. The age of Columbus was an age of daring voyages of 
discovery. And the most famous was Columbus’s own voyage which 
led to the discovery of America. 

It was an age of religion and people devoutly believed in the 
Holy Bible. Columbus found support for his voyage in the Bible. 
His language became Biblical when he spoke of it. Christians also 
regarded the conversion of the rest of the world to Christianity as 
their heaven-appointed task. This deep religious faith brought 
encouragement to Columbus. 

It was an age'of superstition. Men believed in evil spirits, in 
the Devil. Whatever they could not explain, they would attribute to 
the Devil. The continuous easterly wind was supposed to be_ caused 
by the Devil. The strange behaviour of the compass was similarly 
attributed to the Detil. 

It was an age when men were rough in action and speech. The 
sailors of the Santa Maria were rough men. They swore and drank 
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and sang impious songs and became desperate when roused. Though 
readily roused to despeiatioHj they were as easily brought back to 
their senses by a great leader like Columbus. 

^Q.^14. Give' a brief character-sketch of Columbus 
bringing out the principal traits of his character. 

Ain, See Characters of the Play — Columbus. 

Q. 15. Give brief character-sketches of the following— 

_ Pedro i Pepe ; Francisco ; Guillermo ; Juan ; and 
Diego. 

Alls. See Characters of the Play. 

•Q. 16. Give an estimate of the crew of Columbus {the sailors of 
Columbus's ship). 

Ans. See Characters of the Play — ^The Crew of Columbus. 

Q. 17. Explain the following passages with reference to the 
context— 

(a) Why waste your pity .f Shall it be one madman, his head 
stocked with visions, or forty honest seamen pining for their homes 1 

(Page 63) 

(b) We’re like bats trying to fly by day.^ It’s time 

he gave way. Why should one man have the lives of fifty 
in his hands P (C. U. 1944) (Page 64 ) 

(c) The crew would say .friends and sweethearts. (Page 65) 

(d) Forgive me warrant faith. (Page 65) 

(e) I am not a child. ..meant for our eyes ? (Page 66 ) 

(f) Mystery P Would God provide the solution ? 

(C. U. 1942) (Page 66) 

(g) Then why behave master now-a-days 1 (Page 68} 

(h) There are men instruments of God. (Page 68 ) 

(i) But since God their Saviour. (Page 68) 

(i) I have lifted Heaven exists. (Page 68 ) 

(k) Country, family .fir our homes. (Page 69) 

( l ) The men are.. at last. (Page 69) 

(m) We've stood too much but sheep. (Page 70) 

(n) The Devil’s with you back to home. (Page 70) 

(0) I am your captain .your duties. (P^es 70-71) 

(u) I set out to discover. Saviour to redeem. 

(C.U.1943) (Page 71) 
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(q) 1 have discovered so far, Pepe. (Page 72) 

(r) You have sometimts thank you. -(Page 72) 

(s) thank you Good-night ! (Page 72) 

Ans. See Explanations. - • 

Q. 18. Write notes on the following — 

Poof head ; New World ; teething child ; We’re like bats 
trying to fly hy day ; guttering ; quarter-deck ; the Devil j sweeK 
hearts ; uncharted seas ; the unlettered ; the needle of the 

compass, instead of pointing to the constant North 

pointed to the North-west ; portent of ill-luck ; unbridled tongue ; 
make an example of-, sneaking mischief-maker-. Is discipline 
obsolete in the Ocean Sea ? Is Jack as, good as his master 
nowadays ? mumbling and grumbling ; Danger is the breath of my 
life -, the four corners of the earth ; Saviour ; Holy Writ ; lifted the 
veils which obscured the prophecies of- Holy Writ ; spiling 
for a fight ; the stoutest rope breaks at last ; The Santa Maria 
will be the lighter for his carcass ; Discipline knows no huts 5 in 
irons J We are thirty to one ; duped day in, day out ; we are not 
men but sheep ; this Devil’s track to nowhere ; if your tongue 
does not run away with your discretion ; you will achieve prosperity in 
your calling ; the Royal Sovereigns of Spain ; froth and 
scum i Do you think you’re on holy ground now ? Italian 
renegade ; DeviVs whelp ; new souls for the sacrifice of 
our Saviour to redeem ; betters ; Dark deeds are better done 
in the dark ; Desperate men do not always act up to the best that is 
in them ; Your best cannot be bettered ; Blessed Mother of God. 
Ans. See Notes. 



Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, (1859-1930) 

INTRODUCTION 

Life of the Aathor — Sir Arthur Conan .Doyle vras born in SS59, In 
his lifetime he was chiefly remembered as the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, decidedly the most famous detective in English fiction. Charles 
Doyle, his father, was an artist. 

Conan Doyle showed an early bent tow.irds literature. He wrote 
and illustrated a small book before he \Ta5 ten, Doyle was educated at 
Stonyhutst and Edinburgh University. He was brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith ; but he later turned to spiritualism. 

Hasdng secured a job as ship's surgeon on a whaling vessel bound for 
the Arctic, he followed tlie voyage with another to the African coasts. 
After his return he practised as a doctor in Plymouth, Portsmouth and 
Southsea. 

His income from medical practice rvas small • he had to supplement 
this by contributing stories to cheap popular magazines. Later he took 
to writing full-1 en^ detective novels. 

A Study in Scarlet (the Ms. of which was sold to Ward, Lock & Co., 
for £2$) was his first novel. Micalt Clarht and The Whitt Compare 
were two novels written by him about this time. He then went to Vienna 
with his wife to specialize in eye diseases. After his return he set up as 
an eye specialist in ^\^Impole Street, London. But he did not acquire any 
large practice. He wrote for the Strand Magazitu the series of episodes, 
later on published as The Adventures Sherlock Holmes. The success 
of the book was great. Now he gave up medicine and turned to literature. 

' Then be^n long years of literary labour. Volume after \-olume was ' 
published, one after another. By popular demand Sherlock Holmes, the 
immortal detective, was again introduced in his stories from igot. From 
now on Sheriock Holmes “lived” on in new adventures virtually to the 
day of his creator’s death. Some of the stories were also dramatised. 
But the later stories of Sherlock Holmes were not as good as the 
earlier ones. 

Beside Holmes’s adventures, Conan Doyle ivrote_ many other short 
stories and historical novels. He lifted the historical novel out of the 
rut into which it had fallen since the death of Scott and made it popular. 
He was a keen spiritualist and wrote on the subject of spiritualism. 
Like Sir Oliver Lodge, the famous sdentist, Conan Doyle became more 
deeply interested in spiritualism after the death of his son. 

He was fond of travel and was an intimate observer of three w'ars. 
He took part in the Soui^n War as a newspaper correspondent, in the 
Boer War as a surgeon attached to a hospital unit and in the last Great 
War as a propagandist. His knighthood was a reward of his services 
in the Boer War. 

3-4-4S- 
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Conan Doyle wrote about fifty hooks. Some of the well-known books 
are mentioned here : 

Fiction ; 

A Study in Scarlet, iS&yj The Sign of Four, 1SS9; The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, iSgij The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, tSgi; 
The Hound of the Baskervtlles, jgoi; The Return of Sherlock Holmes, 
19 ° 5 S The Valley of Fear, igrs ; His Last Bom, jgig ; The Case-book 
of Sherlock Holmes, igsg ; The Cosnplete Short Stories, igoS; The 
Complete Long Stories, Jgsg. ■ 

Historical, Spiritualistic and Miscellaneous : 

Micah Clarke, iSSi ; The White Company, jSgo ; The Great Boer 
War,tgooj The Lost World, igtl ; The Wanderings of a Spiritualist, 
ig3l ; Our American Adventure, 1923; Memories and Adventures, 
iga^.; History of Spiritualism, tgib ; The British Campai^s in 
Europe {jgt4-tS\, igaS. 

Conan Doyle’s works are immensely popular both with the young 
people and with adults. His Sherlock Holmes is one of the best-known 
characters in modern fiction. People all the world over eagerly follow 
the exciting adventures of this amateur detective. 

Conan Doyle a> a writer : Hia versatility — “What h.as surjirised me, 
as it has surprised so many others who are at all conversant with his 
writings, is his amazing versatility. For the majority of his readers be 
(Conap Doyle) is only known ns the author of the Sherlock Holmes 
detective stories. He is a novclist of acknowledged eminence, each of 
his novels containing some character study of enduring interest. As an 
historian his writings .alike of the Boer War and the Grc-at War still 
await their full measure of appreciation. As a poet his modest volume 
has greater merit than he himself ever claimed for W’—John Lamond. 

Conan Doyle ai a writer of short itories — Conan Doyle is a first-rate 
story-teller. He has given us stories of crime and detection, stories of 
military life and stories of mystery and imagination. Within tlic 
compass of a short story, he can make his characters live. His amateur 
detective, Sherlock Holmes, is deservedly ceicbmted in English fiction. 
The Lord of Chateau Noir is a good story. Here Conap Doyle has 
given a rivid picture of the. Count of Chfiteau Noir, a high-born aristo- 
crat, a fond and bereaved father, made almost mad by the loss of his 
dearly loved son. The German Captain Baumgarten, middle-aged, heavj'- 
jawed, ‘slow but reliable and brave' is successfully drawn. Doyle has 
good plots. . Often his stories have a historical background, in connec- 
tion with some _war or with some martial exploit. His stories are 
excellent entertainment for average persons and have enjoyed great 
popularity. 

H!» Literary Method—" ‘This is how I imte a story’, he said. ‘First 
of all, I get my central idea. When I say 1 “get” it, I mean that it 
comes of its own accord. I can no more sit down and command ideas 
than I can sit down and command rain. Take the Speckled Band as an 
example. The first stage of that story was when suddenly, and for no 
particular reason, the idea came to me of a man killing somebody with 
a snake. I thought the idea a good one and thinking of it made it 
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gradually grow.. ..I Well, therms the basis of your story. Thereat 

consists in two tasks— the concoction of false scents to put the reader 
off the track and to _ keep him guessing until the last minute and the 
provision of clues, as ingenious as one can make them.’' 

—Conan Doyle to Beverley Nichols : Are they the same at /fome ? 

Historical Background of the Story 

The story has the Fratuo-Prussian War of iSyo-7z as its historical 
background. The main characters are fictitious. They are supposed 
to be Germans and Frenchmen who lived at the time of the war and 
took part in it. 

The German Empire was the result of three wars waged by Prussia 
— the war with Denmark in 1864, with Austria in 1S66, and with 
France in iSyo. In 1866, Prussia engaged in the Seven Weeks’ War against 
Austria and won a great victory at Sadowa (or Koniggratz). Peace was 
made, Austria withdrew from the German Confederation and Prussia 
became master of North Germany. North Germany was united with 
South Germany and the German Empire was established only after the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 

From 1866 to 1870, relations were very much strained between Prussia 
and France under Napoleon III, the French Emperor. Prussia made 
important annexations to her territory in 1866. The states lying between 
the eastern and western pronnccs of Prussia were now united to her by 
her astute politician, Bismarck. France resented these annexations. 

Bismarck had been anxious to extend the sphere of Prussia’s power 
and prestige. He regarded a Franco-Prussian War inevitable. 

An excuse was wanted. In 1870 Prince Leopold of the royal family 
of Prussia was set up by Bismarck as a candidate for the vacant throne 
of Spain. This was not liked by France. Bismarck now found an excellent 
opportunity for provoking France into a war with bis country. France 
declared war upon Prussia (known as the Franco-Prussian War) on 
July 19, 1870. The war continued for about six months. It has its two 
penods— (i) the Imperial period, so long as France was an Empire 
under Napoleon III ; (2) the Republican period, when France continu^ 
the war as a republic after the collapse of the Empire. 

The French army was badly clipped and poorly organized. The 
French army officers lacked initiadve and forethought. Moltke, the 
great German general, destroyed' or bottled up the regular armies of 
France. 

The German Third Army, under the Crown Prince, won a victory over 
MacMahon’s vanguard at Weissenbnrg. The French general, Douay, 
was killed. At Wfirth the French general, Marshal MacMahon, was 
badly defeated. In the battle of Spicberen the French were again 
defeated. 

The First German Army under Stcinmetz and the Second German 
Army under Prince Frederick Charles combined together. They shut up 
the principal French army under Bazaine at Metz, a strong fortress. 

The French force under Napoleon III was completely encircled at 
Sedan by the Third and the newly-formed Fourth Army of Moltke. On 
September 2, 1870, the French army had to surrender after a heroic 
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resistance. The French Empire collapsed. Napoleon III, the French 
Emperor, became a prisoner of war in Germany. Thus closed the Impe- 
rial part of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Now began the Republican part of the -war. Several French statesmen 
including Le’on Gambetta quickly formed the Government of National 
Defence and proclaimed the French Republic. The Germans rapidly 
advanced on Paris from three sides and laid siege to the capital. Gam- 
betta fled from Paris in a balloon to raise troops in the interior. But 
these imperfectly trained troops failed to relieve the besieged capital. 
These attempts were made the more hopeless by the fall of Metz. On 
October 27, the French general, Bazaine, with his army, had surrendered 
at Metz. Six thousand officers and 1,73,000 men had capitulated with 
hundreds of cannon and other war supplies. It was tlie greatest capitula- 
tion “recorded in the history of civilized nations.” Starvation stared the 
Parisians in the face. They ate anything they could get— dogs, cats, rats. 
Coal and firewood were exhausted. On January 28, 1S7J, Paris capitula- 
ted after a magnificent struggle. 

National hatred was intense. In spite of thdr |reat victories the 
Germans could not stop the secret murders of individual Germans or 
isolated . German groups by individual Frenchmen or small groups of 
them. 

The incidents related in the story are supposed to have happened 
during tiu republican period of the soar — when “the shattered forces of 
the young Republic had been swept away to the north of the Aisne and 
to the south of the Loire". 

THE LORD OF CHATEAU NOIR 
The Tide of the Story 

The title of the story. The Lord cf Chateau Noir, (pronounced, 
shdrtoe rwa'/ir) means the jLorrf of the Black Cbrf/e _(Ch&tean=cast!e ; 
Noirssblack). The name itself indicates horror and grimness. 

The story is a grim one. Count Eustace was the n^e of this lord 
of the Black Castle. He was a great warrior and a patriotic Frenchman. 
His only son, called Eustace, a French military officer, was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. Some Germans had been kind to young 
Eustace, the French prisoner, and other Germans had treated him very 
cruelly. Young Eustace managed to escape from their clutches, but 
died in escaping. His mother died of grief. The wronged father vowed 
^^to repay to some German officer eveiy act of kindness and every act of 
cruelty done to his son. An opportunity soon came. Count Efface, 
the Lord of Chfiteau Noir, cleverly captured a German officer in his 
castle. He treated his German prisoner exactly as his son had been 
treated by the Germans. 

' Summary 

t. France invaded by German armies, and Paris, the Freiuh 
capital, besieged. Also a war of individual Frenchmen against 
individual Germans. ' 

This is a story of the days of the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
German armies iud invaded and occupied a large part of Fiance. 
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The armies of the neB-ly-formed French republic had been shattered 
and swept away. Paris was besieged by the Germans. From Paris 
one German army went to the north, one southward to Orleans, and 
a third westward to Normandy. 

The French felt bitterly humiliated. The Germans were superior 
to the French in number as well as in weapons. In battalions the 
Germans defeated the French ; but man to man or ten to ten the 
Frendi felt they were the equals of the Germans. So amid battles 
and si^cs, there began another war, — a war of individuals. French- 
men b^n to organize secret murders of individual Germans or 
small German groups and the Germans in their turn began to take 
terrible revenge for these murders. (Paragraphs i-z) 

a, 'Tie German Colonel von Gramm of the 24th Posen Infantry 
faces difficulties. Sis reward of a thousand francs tempts a Norman 
peasant^ Francois Rejanei who gives valuaile information. 

The German officer, Colonel von Gramm of the S4th Posen 
Infantry^ had his headquarters in the little Norman town of Les 
^\ndelys. There were no French troops within this area. But 
strange to say, every day German sentinels were found murdered 
at their posts, or Germ-in soldiers going about to collect food -for 
their horses never returned alive.' On such occasions the German 
colonel in his turn angrily burnt down the aops and cottages of 
French peasants. Such acts of revenge had no effect. .The same 
grim story of foul murders would reach L'm the next morning. 

The German colonel offered a reward of five hundred francs for 
information. He got no response. He offered eight hundred 
francs, then a thousand francs. An avaricious Norman peasant, 
Francois Rejane, appeared and gave the information. Franrois 
Rejane said diat Count Eustace of Chateau Noir was responsible 
for these murders. At first the German colonel could not believe 
this. The Norman peasant said that the count had been almost 
mad after the death of his only son. His son had been taken 
prisoner by th^ Germans and he died while escaping. The peasant 
pointed out, that every German sentry murdered bad a saltire cross 
cut across his forehead and the saltire cross tvas the badge of the 
lords of Chateau Noir. 

The colonel now believed the peasant's information to be true. 
He detmned Rejane as be knew the count’s residence, Chateau 
Noir, The colonel ordered Rejane to acf as guide to the place. 

(Paragraphs 3-24) 

3. Colonel von Gramm orders Captain Baumgarten to go and 
arrest Count Eustace, the Lord of Chateau Noir. 

Colonel von Gramm summoned Captain Baumgarten, a middle- 
aged, bald-headed, slow but brave and reliable soldier. He asked 
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the captain to proceed to Count Eustace’s castle tlwt very night. 
Rejane would act as guide. Captain Baumgarten was to arrest the 
count, or failing that, to shoot him. (Paragraphs 25-31) 

4. Captain Baumgarten starts at night with twenty German 
soldiers and Francois Rejane as guide, and reaches the Chateau Noir 
(the Black Castle). 

On a cold and- rainy night in December, Captain Baumgarten 
started from Les Andelys with twenty Posenets and the Norman 
peasant as guide. The twenty infantr^en advanced with difficulty 
along the dark and muddy road. They knew thar dangerous 
mission. The thought of avenging the murder of thdr comrades 
upheld them. At half past eleven their guide stopped before the 
huge iron gate of the Chateau Noir (the Black Chateau or the 
Black Castle). The Prussian infantrymen went up to the black 
chateau very stealthily. The castle was shaped like an L, with a low 
arched door in front and rows of small windows. There were over- 
hanging turrets above. The whole castle stood silent and partly 
lighted by the moon and partly in shadow. A single light was seen 
gleaming in one of the lower windows. (Paragraphs 32-34) 

5. Captain Baumgarten posts his men and searches the whole 
house. The count is out. 

Captain Baumgarten posted his men, some to the front door, 
some to the back, some to watch the east and some to watch the 
west. He and the sergeant stealthily reached the lighted window. 
They saw an elderly servant inside, reading a tattered paper by the 
light of a candle. The sergeant thrust his needle-gun through the 
glass and the terrified servant was ordered to open the door. The 
old man was a butler of Count Eustace, the lord of Chateau Noir. 
The door was opened by him and in reply to threats he affirmed 
that his master was out. He also said that the count would return 
before daybreak. The captain was disappointed to bear this. He, 
however, searched the house to make himself sure. The whole 
house was searched with great care. There was nobody else in the 
chateau, except the butler’s wife, Marie. There was no trace of 
Count Eustace anywhere. It was a difficult house to search. Thin 
stairs connected lines of tortuous -corridors. Also the walls of the 
rooms were thick and sound-proof. Captain Baumgarten was at last 
convmced that the count was out. (Paragraphs 35-5*) 

6. Captain Baumgarten decides to wait for the night. In the 
well-lighted dining-hall, he finishes his supper and lying hack on his 
chair falls asleep. 

The captain called upon the sergeant to keep the butler under 
close watch and place four men in ambush at the front and at the 
back of the Chfiteau. The others were to get their ■ suppers in the 
kitchen. The captain intended to take his supper in the dining-hall 
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ind to be served by the butler himself. As an old soldier he knew 
how to make himself comfortable in an enemy’s bouse. He - quickly 
made his preparations for a comfortable night in that cosy and warm 
hall. It was a gloomy and rainy night outside. He threw his wea- 
pons down upon a chair and eagerly started taking supper. 

Undem^th the candlelight his figure was prominently visible, 
but everything else was vague and dim within the old dining-hall. 
The oak-panelled sides, the faded tapestry, the heraldic shields 
appeared .shadowy. Four paintings of ancient chiefs of Chateau 
Noir faced the fire-place. Heavy with his supper, the captain was 
tlnnking of his strange arrival there. Slowly his head sank on his 
breast in pleasant, restful sleep. (Paragraphs S 3 ‘ 64 ) 

7. Capiaitt Baumgarten was suddenly roustd from his sleep iy 
a slight mise and he was surprised ta find the count oj Chateau Ntnr 
standing before him. The count treated the captain with a strange 
mixture of hindness and Cruelly. 

The captain was suddenly awakened by a slight noise. He saw 
before him the count of Chateau Noir — a huge figure, black-haired, 
olive-skinned, with fierce, glinting eyes and a great, fierce nose. The 
captain looked for his weapons. But they had been removed by the 
count. The count remarked mockingly that the captain bad been a 
little careless. He had taken so little precaution in a house full of 
secret passages. The German captain was about to at&ck the 
Frenchman with clenched fists but be was thrown back into ins 
chair. He was now told that his men had all been killed. Captain 
Baumgarten sat still in his chair. He was a brave man. But there 
was something in the French count’s manner which filled him with 
fear. The count offered ho.spitality, a more expensive wine and a 
second supper. At the count’s order an expensive wine was'brought 
for the German captain. “Drink, nr, and be happy,’’ said the count. 
While the captain was drinking, the count started telling the tragic 
story of the death of his only son. The count remarked that he had 
earnestly wished for an opportunity to tell the story of his son, 
Eustace, to some German officer. His son bad been taken prisoner 
by the Germans and he died white escaping. (Paragraphs 63-79) 

8. The Lord of Chateau Noir tells the traps story of his son : 
he repays to the German captain every act of kindness and cruelty 
done to his son, young Eustace. 

The bereaved father narrated the pathetic story of young Eustace's 
death. He had heard the story in detail from another officer of 
Eustace’s regiment ; this officer escaped, but Eustace died. The 
mother died within a week of the death of her beloved son. Young 
Eustace served in the French artillery. He was 'taken prisoner in 
the battle of Weissenburg and sent to Germany. At first he was 
kindly treated by a German officer in a village called Lauterburg. 
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He gave Eustace a good supper, good wine and a cigar from bis own 
case. In return to the kindness shown to Eustace, the count had 
given to Captain Baumgarten good wine and had offered a good 
supper and cigar too. The story went on ; Next day, the French 
prisoners were moved across the Rhine into Ettlingen. The German 
officer who guarded them was a ruffian and a villain. He took 
pleasure in ill-treating dnd humiliating his prisoners. He gave 
Eustace a terrible Wow in the eye. In return the count gave a 
similar blow to the German captain. The German officer had 
mocked at Eustace’s disfigured face. And the count mocked at the 
captain’s disfigured face and said that he looked a little comical. 
The count then narrated, the next stage of the boy’s unhappy story. 
A kind-hearted German major tool: pity on poor Eustace and 
advainced him ten gold coins. The count now returned those ten 
gold pieces to Captain Baumgarten. The cruel-hearted and brutal 
German officer who guarded the French prisoners heaped upon 
young Eustace all sorts of insults : he struck the young boy, he 
kicked him and tore hairs from bis moustache. 

While describing these cruel acts, the count heaped exactly the 
same insults and tortures on the German captain, who had to suffer 
exactly as the count’s son had suffered. Blinded and half-senseless, 
Captain Baumgarten tried to stand up ; but he was again thrown 
back on the chair. The count went on : At Carlsruhe a kind-hearted 
young Bavarian soldier bandaged Eustace’s face. The_ count, too, 
was ready to give similar help to the bleeding captain. But the 
German captain dashed aside the count’s hand and said_ that he 
could endure the count’s brutalities but not his hypocrisy. The 
count then continued the story. At Carlsruhe his son was thrown 
into captivity. There he was taunted and insulted by some 
unmaunerly German soldiers of the garrison. The count, too, mocked 
Captain Baumgarten. After a fortnight, liowever, Eustace and his 
friend made good their escape in the guise of two peasants. Hiding 
by ^y and walking by night, they had got into France as far as 
Remilly. They were within a mile of crossing the German lines. 
But th^ were detected and arrested by a patrol of Uhlans (German 
soldiers). The count reproduced this scene of his son’s ppture. He 
blew his whistle and Rt once came in three stem-looking peasants. 
The count said that these French peasants must serve as his Uhlans. 
They stood guard on the count’s prisoner. The German offiem who 
arrested the count’s son and his friend decided to hang them, without 
trial or ceremony. At this stage of the story, the count hinted that 
Captain Baumgarten. too, would be similarly hanged. 

Captain Baumgarten tvas dragged from his chmr, He 'vas taken 

to the fatal noose ( ) hanging from one of the huge oaken 

rafters of the ceiling. The noose was slipped over his head. Captain 
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Baumgarten tos pale, but firm and defiant ; and his lips showed that ' 
he was praying. _ The count said that his son also prayed when he 
was face to face with death. Bat a general officer came up and saved 
the count’s son. The general was moved on hearing that young 
Eustace was praying for Ins mother. He ordered the Uhlans away. 
He heard_ from Eustace that he was the only child of an old family, 
and that his mother was in failing health. He released Eustace, 
threw off the rope, kissed him on both cheeks, bade him go and 
gave ium his kindest irishes. But in spite of all this kindness, 
Eustace did not live. He died of fever. The Count of Chateau 
Noir repeated to Captrin Baumgarten every act of kindness done by 
the German general to the count’s son. He released Captain 
Baumgarten, threw off his rope, kissed him on either cheek and bade 
him farewell with many kind wishes. 

Captain Baumgarten, blinded, disfigured and bleeding, reeled out 
of the chflteau into the wind and rain of that wild December dawn. 

(Paragraphs 80-97) 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

Tht Lord of C/t&ieau Noir — The Lord of the Black Castle, Count 
Eustace, is the lord (chief) of this castle. He is the hero of the story. 
OiSUau—pr. 'shato’ (CO.D.) ; castle ; country seat for a great noble^ 
etc. /Vbt'r is a French word, meaning ‘black’. etWltija sil 1 

Paragraph 1 

Summary — The story is about things that happened during the 
Franco-German War of rSyo. The Germans thoroughly defeated the 
troops of the newly-formed French republic. Three German armies had 
crossed the Rhine and moring through France had united to besiege 
Paris. From Fans three smaller German armies proceeded— one to the 
north, one south to Orleans and a third westward to Normandy. Many 
German soldiers reaching Normandy saw the sea for the first time. 

// was ill the rfayr— Conan Doyle gives us the date of the story. The 
Incident described here is supposed to have happened at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. The French had lost great battles and 
large portions of France bad been conquered and occupied by the 
Germans. The hearts of Frenchmen were filled with black thoughts of 
revenge. " 

The German armies — The Ginnans had larger armies, better weapons 
and organisation than the French. N.B. The French suffered from 
confusion and lack of preparation. 

Had broken their way across France — had smashed their way into 
France, defeating the French armies ; 5 IPTS ’IWT 'SIWS'Tfo -ptsslfe 1 
To break one's way into is an idiomatic phrase, suggesting force and 
\-iolence. The shattered forces— \heTxewiis.na\ts completely defeated 
and broken up by the Germans | | Forces — armies ; 
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Tfie young Rtpublic—OM ncwly-fonncd republic oE France ; TOfe 
’itlOTSS I (This was the Third Republic.) The Ftanco-Gennan 
War started on July 19, 1870, when France declared war against 
Germany but actual fighting began on August i. The French Emperor, 
Napoleon III, became a prisoner of the Germans at Sedan on Septem- 
ber 2, 1870. On September 4, 1870 a republic was established in France. 
Le'on Gambctta, Jules Favre and Jules Ferry proclaimed the Republic. 

(For details of the Rcpiibllcan part of the War sec Introduction— 
ifhtoricaJ Background of tlu Story.) 

Republic-^ state in which the government is carried on by the jjeople 
or its elected representatives ; I Hod bun srustpl 

ow<y'— had been forced to retreat ; I TItt north of the Aisnt 

— ^The Aisne is a river in Northern France. South of the Loire— 
Loire is the longest river in F ranee, rising in the Cevennes and flowing 
into the Bay of Biscay. 

N,B. Conan Doyle means to say that the F rench soldiers under the 
newly-formed Republic ofiered resistance to the German invaders. But 
they failed everywhere. They were driven off and the Germans 
occupied the heart of France. 

When the shattered forces of the young Republic.... Loire— 

Gambctta, a French republican leader, helped to_ raisc^ new French 
armies in the interior of France for relieving Paris which had been 
besieged by the Germans. These untrained French armies failed in 
their task. They were completely defeated by the Germans and had to 
retreat. “Gambctta by his immense energy, his eloquence, his patriotism, 
was able to raise new armies, ....but as they had not time to be thoroughly 
trained, they were unsuccessful. They could not break the immense 
circle of iron that surrounded Paris. After the overthrow of tlic Empire 
the war was reduced to the siege of Paris, and the attempts of these 
mprovised armies to bre.ak that siege’’— Haicn, Europe Since iS/y. 

It was in the days. --..south of the Loire — Expl. With 
these lines Conan Doyle begins his grim story, The Lori of Chateau 
Noir.^ Conan Iloylc gives us the bbtorical background of the stoiy. 
The incident described in the story happened towards the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1S70. On September 2, 1870, Napoleon HI, 
the French Emperor, with bis army bad surrendered at Sedan to the 
German.s. France abolished the empire and established^ a republic ; 
and the republic tried to defend France and relieve Paris, besieged 
by the Germans. The untrained armies of the newly formed French 
republic were thoroughly defeated by the Germans j and they had to 
retreat to the north of the river Aisne and to the south of the river 
Loire. The victorious German armies had forced their way into 
France. They drove off the French armies to the north and south, 
beyond the rivers Aisne and Loire. 

[. 4 .dd notes on the young Republic ; the Aisne .and the Loire.] 
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N.B. (^nan Doyle givfs the Wstorical background of the story. 
_ These were indeed black days of disgrace and defeat for France. 

Three broad sbrear/tK—t.e., three big German armies advancing like 
“three broad streams” ; finlS blSfiW? I Armed men — »'e., German 
soldiers. Had had marched. (The writer continues the metaphor 
of ‘streams.*) ; | Three big armies of German troops had 

advanced in solid masses from Germany. Irresistibly— German 
armies were too strong and could not be resisted ; I The 

Rhine — The Khine is one of the chief rivers of Europe. It rises in 
Switzerland and flowing through Germany and Holland falls into the 
North Sea. The Rhine is full of picturesque beauty and is famous in 
German ballad poetry and German romance. From the Rhine — f.e., from 
Germany. Nowsst one time ; ^ l Meandering— %es.'a.% in a 

zig-zag way ; i ZVzmA/tg— separating ; one German 

army separating from another ; ^ I Coalescing— uniting 

together ; I One great lake — one huge mass of German soldiers 

besieging Paris, the capital of France. (The figure used is Metaphor — 
the huge mass of German soldiers is compared to one great lake ; > 9 ^ 

I The idea is that the German armies advancing from different 
directions formed a ring around Paris.) 

Three broad streams one ^reat lake round Paris — Three large 

German annies united and besieged Paris, the capital of France. Of 
the advancing German armies, one was commanded by General Stein- 
metz, another by Prince Frederick Charles (the Red Prince) and the 
third by the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

N.B. On September 12, 1870. the French Emperor with his army 
surrendered to the Germans at Sedan. The empire collapsed, France 
establish^ a republic and heroically defended Paris against the Germans. 
With the &11 of Paris, the war came to an end. “They (the Germans) 
began the siege of that city (Paris) on September iQth. This siege, one of 
the most famous in history, lasted four months, and astonished Europe. 
Immense stores had been collected in the city, the citizens were armed, 

and the defence was energetic On January 28th with famine almost 

upon her, Paris capitulated after an heroic resistance. The armistice of 
_ Versailles was concluded which really closed the war” — Hazen, Europe 
Since jSig. • 

Three broad streams round Paris— Expl. “nie extract 

is from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord oj Chateau Noir. _ Conan 
Doyle refers to the siege of Paris during the Franco-Pmssian War 
of 1870. After the surrender of the French Emperor to the Germans, 
France abolished the empire and established a republic ; and the 
French republic continued the war agmnst Germany. Three large 
German armies crossed the Rhine, invaded France and slowly 
advanced towards Paris. The French soldiers failed to check the 
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Germans. The three large German armies looked like three wide 
streams slowly _ flowing onward and without check. Like streams, 
too, the armies proceeded in a rig-zag way, curving and brancWng ‘ 
into many directions, sometimes to 'the north and sometimes to 
the south. They advanced towards Paris according to a definite 
military plan. Sometimes the advancing German armies separated 
and moved mto different directions and again sometimes these 
separate groups joined together in course of their progress. Like 
so many streams uniting together and forming a huge lake, the 
German armies advanced from different directions and then united 
into a huge army to besiege Paris. 

[Add notes on the Rhine and one great lake round Paris.] 

N.B. The sentence gives a good description of the slow but 
irresistible movement of the German armies towards Paris for 
besi^ng it. 

From this lake — i.e., from this huge mass of German soldiers ; >9^ 
WHlRnlSPt 3>1 1 Wetted out — issued forth ; ( st'SfttJla 315 ) 

v!f|PI I Smaller streams — smaller German armies ; aW'tlsI 

I One 'to the north— om German army rashing 
to the north of France -, ^1^*1 ^55 fe? '( CSt?! ) 1 Orleans ‘ 

—a city on the Loire river in France, famous for its trade in wine and 
wool. It is also famous as the place of Joan of Arc. Sea Joan of 
Domremy. Normandy — an old French province on the English Channel 
in the north-west of France. 

And from this lake Normandy — Expl. A huge Gwman 

army besieged Paris, the capital of France. 'Fhis vast gathering of 
armed men looked like a huge lake. Again like streams flowing out 
of a lake, three smaller German armies proceeded from Paris — one 
to the north, another to the south to Orleans, and a third to the 
west to Normandy. Thus a great part of France was invaded and 
occupied by the Germans. 

N.B. Conan Doyle closely follows history in the first and second 
paragraphs of his story. The story itself, namely, the revenge taken 
by I>ord Eustace, is, of course, quite imaginary. But the background 
of the story is historical. This shows Conan Doyle's skill in making 
use of historical facts in his plot-construcaon. 

Troofter — cavalryman ; I The sea — t.e., the English 

Channel flowing between Normandy and England. For the first time— 
Many Gciman soldiers having lived in the interior of Germany had never 
before seen the sea. In course of their advance westward to Normandy 
these German soldiers were delighted to have a sight of the sea for the 
first time in their lives. Girth-deef — immersed in w’ater up to the belly- 
band of the saddle. Girth — ^“leaUicr or cloth band tightened round body 
of horse^etc. to secure saddle” etc. (CQ.D.) ; f^rf ^IIh‘II’ 1 C’tt' I 
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waves at Dieppe is a seaport and ivatering-piace on the north 

coast of France on the English Channel ; Dieppe 'SiPfittfe i 

Many a German trooper. waves at Dieppe— ¥s.p\. The 

extract is ^from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord of Chdteau Noir. 
Conan Doyle describes how the German armies spread over France 
during the Franco-German War of 1870-71. The exhausted French 
armies could not /hsist successfully the German advance. ^One 
German army pushed westward to Normandy. German cavalrymen 
passed through Dieppe, a French seaport op the English Channel. 
^Vhile tiding along the coast, they plunged into the sea-waves and 
the waters of the sea touched the bellies of their horses. Many of 
these German cavalrymen were bom and brought up in the inland 
provinces of Germany. They had never before seen the sea. So at 
Dieppe, they were delighted to see the sea for the first .dme in 
their lives. 

[Add a note on Dieppe."] 

Grammar; etc. Swept — 'sweep' is also used as a noun, e.g.. to make a 
clean sweep of. diminutive form, ‘streamlet’. Girth-deep— 

adv., modifying ‘rode’. 

511313 W ( 3S|‘3^5 ) 

53t^ '5t‘tacS3 fWB Aisne ^1^13 Sot « Loire 

TO, i5Wt3 5<)1 3511 I RIiine-i5^#®3m (^l) Iw- 
sIC't3 fe# fi'Jjl «Rt5 .?|C3 ^ i ^311531 

3l Hf^, f3W, 3l 5?3t Paris »!5C33 

BifsftPF >!i3nj 33 >95 awl's I'lssslRnl ) 

'®rt3 £51^53 5^ '958^ .<1# Sot, >!15if Orieans- 

193 fitw >8 'j'StsIff ^tpEPI Normandy-3 3II91 I W Dieppe 3'vt33 
953W^WmC3tl?t3fii£33C*li5v|^^fy ^i3Pr*5i^- 

fitsR 31^ aiPpi I 

Paragraph 2 

SommaiT— The French had bitter thoughts. They had fought bravely 
and had been utterly defeated by the Germans. The German army was 
superior in number and weapons. The French armies could not defeat 
the German armies. But man to man, or ten to ten, Frenchmen were in 
strength and courage equal to the Germans In revenge, the French 
began a war of individuals — individual Frenchmen secretly murdered 
Inividual Germans and the Germans, took cruel reprisals ( 

.S/flOf— gloomy ; f33tTO I Sitter— ^raXeat ; relentless ; harsh 
(C.O.D.) ; ; %WlW 31 I Weal— or wale, “ridge, raised 

on flesh by stroke of rod or whip” {C.O.D.) ; ; 'Fl®ift3l I 

Dishonour — disgrace ; (dishonour inflicted by Germany on France is 
compared to whipping) j 'si'PlPf I of dishonour— { ) «i'fitt33 
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’FflsHi 1 N.B. The dishonour u-as not merely due to defeat 
The \dctorious German armies occupied a great part of France. The 
German army of occupation was the mark' of disgrace for Fiance. 
5/aiferf— struck ; lashed ; I Here it means 'branded,' 

'marked' ; dfif® ; <rtf?tsl CTCEl I This tvtal of dUhomur fair fact o] 

their coutUry—Xtidir country is imagined as a beautiful woman who has 
been struck across the face with a whip or a rod. The image expresses 
the intense pain and humiliation of Frenchmen. 

Black and bitter.. -their country — Expl. The extract is 
taken from the story, The Lord of Chateau Noir. Conan Doyle 
describes the feelings of Frenchmen after their defeats in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. Frenchmen had bravely fought 
the Germans j but they had been defeated. Paris, the capital of 
France, was besieged ; a great part of France was invaded and over- 
run by the victorious German armies. Frenchmen dearly loved their 
country. they keenly felt the dishonour of seeing their modur- 
country occupied by the Germans. The German army of occupation 
was an insult stamped across the face of France. It was a wound 
too deep to be forgotten. Frenchmen, therefore, naturally felt very 
gloomy; Their hearts were full of bitter thoughts of hatred and 
revenge at the sight of the victorious German soldiers. 

[Add a note on weal of dithonour^ 

They had fought— ^0. Frenchmen had bravely fought. 'SRTSt 'iltiAS 
I Overiornt — overwhelmed by the numeticfl strength and 
superior arms of the Germans ; 5^S1CE, ; 1 

5a»or»M«g'— moving in a swarm or large numbers ; I 

Cavalry — ^horse-soldiers ; ^Wnst^l I Countless— loo many to count ; 

Footmen — infantry-men j bi? I Afarferyi/f— powerful ; 

terrible ; I They had tried and friVif— They had employed the 

best of their energy ; they had tried again and again. Make head against 
—resist strongly ; pstW OfOTl ; 4t{%C5t<t ^ I 

That swarming cavalry against them — Expl. The passage is 

taken from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord of ChGfeau Noir. Conan 
Doyle describes the heroic French resistance to the German invaders 
during the Franco-German "War of iByo-yt. The German army 
was superior to the French army in every respect. Their cavalry 
and infantry were countless in number ; besides, their weapons 
were of better quality. Their guns were more powerful than those 
of the French army. With all these disadvantages, the Frenchmen 
fought bravely. They tried their utmost to hold the Germans in 
check. But the French were defeated. ' 

In battalions — in large collective groups ; large bodies of men 
massed in military formations ; 1 [b«««KoD, n. large 
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body of men in battle anay ; body of infantry composed of sei'eial com- 
panies and forming part of regiment— C-O-ZJ.] Thtir invaArs—tU., the 
Germans ; I Wtre not to be beaten — could not be 

defeated j "’ffaPS ^ ^(1^ 1 

N.B. “The French milita^ authorities made the serious mistake of 

grossly underestimating the difficulty of the task before them WTiile 

the German armies mobilized and adi'anced toward the frontier with 
amazing swiftness, order, and ease, in the French army all was confusion. 
In Prussia ei-erything had been for years prepared In France every- 
thing had to be improvised in the midst of unparalleled disorder. ‘We 

need everything,’ wrote General de Failly on July iptK ‘We are in want 
of everything,’ telegraphed Bazaine on July aist. ‘Everything is com- 
pletely lacking,’ announced another a little later. Marshal Lebceuf. on 

July zSth telegraphed that his troops conld not advance because (hey 

lacked bread lliere were cannon without ammunition, horses nithout 

^Iiamesses, machine guns without the men who knew how to fire them. 

Frequently soldiers and even generals went astray, not able to find 

their places 

"Bui the French uiere inferior to the Germans in numbers also. 
They could put into the field hardly 3,00,000 men, and they had no 
reserves worth spealdng of upon which to draw. ‘The Germans could 
put into the field nearly ^,30,000 meo, and had very large reserves which 
could be gradually made into new armies”— Hazen, Europe Since tSt's. 

Man to man—ix.i in fights between individuals— between individual 
Frenchmen and indiridual Germans ; >a^ SfTOl vo srjjj I Ten to 
ten—SL group of ten confronting another group of ten opponents, i.t., 
fights between small groups of Frenchmen and Germans ; iTOOTI ^#5 
VlSiW I They vert their equals— Tfa Frenchmen could fight with the 
enemy on equal terms ; they were in no way inferior to the German 
enemy ; J’iSRJ I N.B. The idea is that the Germans 

were superior in numbers, in organization and in weapons. The French 
ivere weak in all these. But as individuals, Frenchmen were equal in 
strength and courage to the Germans. 

In battalions their invaders their equals — ^Expl- The passage 

is taken from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord cf Chateau Noir. The 
fighting in the days of the Franco-Gennan War of 1870-71 is 
described. In massed fighting, the Germans with their supeiion'^ 
in numbers and weapons could not be defeated by the French. But 
in single combats or in fights among small groups, Frenchmen 
were not inferior to the Germans— Frenchmen were as brave and as 
strong as the Germans, 

Still— i.e., though the French had been completely defeated in battles. 

, gue—se^nt of ; 'SRfSW ^ I The day Ehine—she day he departed 

from lus native land (Germany) on the eastern bank of the Rhine river 
(and started to invade France) ; cq fin Pt Rhine •fits ^<1 vfstke 
■9 France ’Pfe® ■qlPwlC^ ) 1 
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A brave Frenchman Rhine— Expl. The passage is taken 

from Conan Doyle’s story, Tht Lord of Chdfeau Noir, The reference 
is to the Franco-German War of 1870-71. In massed battles 
the German invaders with their larger numbers and better weapons' 
could not be defeated by Frenchmen. But the Frenclnmtn was as 
brave and strong as the German. So a bold Frenchman might yet 
attack and kill any German soldier singly. He might make a 
German soldier repent that he had crossed the Rhine and left his 
native land to invade and occupy France. Frenchmen murdered 
many German soldiers and made them bitterly regret that they had 
ever marched from Germany to France. 

unrecorded in thp pages of history (or in the oincial 
communiques of the German and French generals) ; 

BoW/tr— open combats between large organized forces ; ^ I Siegti 

— “operations of an encamped attacking force to take or compel surren- 
der of a fortified place” ; the most important incident of the .Franco- 
Prussian War was the siege of Paris, which lasted four months ; I 

Broke cu/— began ; ^ ( A war of individuals-^ war between 

single enemies, between individual German soldiers and individual 
French soldiers ; s/IVt'S 5115 ® "tM? I Foul 

—wicked ; unfair j iiaW ( Upon the one side—d.e., on the side of the 
French. The Frenchmen began murdering secretly any German soldier 
found alone out of his camp. This was unfair according to the laws of 
warfare. inhuman ; terrible ; I Reprisal— idtaJiioiiat 

for injury inflicted ; I Whenever a Frenchman murdered a 

German soldier, the German officer in charge of the army took the 
most drasuc action. Sometimes whole villages were burnt down and 
other brutal acts were committed by him by way of revenge. 

Thus unchroiucled on the other— Expl. The passage 

occurs in Conan Doyle's story, The Lord of ChOfeau Noir, Conan 
Doyle speaks of the guerilla warfare during the Franco-German Wat 
of 1870-71. In battles and open warfare, the Germans with their 
larger numbers and better weapons defeated the Frenchmen. But 
the individual Frenchman was not inferior in courage and strength 
to the individual German. Frenchmen felt deeply the national 
humiliation, and their minds were filled with thoughts of revenge. 
Frenchmen saw that in open battles the superior German army 
could not be defeated. But they could fight the Germans singly 
and secretly. So they adopted guerilla tactics. A war between 
individual Frenchmen and individual Germans began. Frenchmen 
would suddenly fall upon individual Germans and small parties 
of German soldiers and kill them. The German invaders took 
terrible and inhuman revenge for such wicked and secret murders 
of their men. History describes only the battles and' sieges. The 
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war of, individuals forms the unwritten part of the history of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Grammar, . etc.— (adj.) ; baurntss (n.) ; bitterly (adv.). Rut— 
mood, to understood after ‘make’ ; rueful (adj.). Brutal (adj.) ; 

’WRt’lff— V5t%l W 0rf3|»I PI, 'St^J tpifS ^ 

'Sti%1|t’IPi;r) 1 ^I5R1 ( ) ‘Wfes ^5It5 I ’Pr'tRSBI 

«[^(citr4k5T, ^ 

^ 'STOSl spl? £5?l ^1Uf3.'S!l3R’W#(Pt!| felS- 

■ rfillfef® RHJI 'SptBI RCS, ^ >wsrpni =lf^ ^ ’fes 

^Twii 4tKe JiRjft ^31^ 

^t’StUR’ItT Rhine ri?|3^ 

5tf^ ( •iMtPi ) '^PprrfCTPi r ^ 5^ « 'SRHitfR 

'ttfesia 'ttfa vSK^ai^fif 'stfitu ^ 3Jfel Jifl® 3Jfe’3 ^;5. oppip? 

( ’fai^wj »tp? ) 'TOi qg 3311 sjiira sttfiB, vrj’R'i' ( srrSMwt *l^ 5tra ) 

Paragraph 3 

Summary— Colonel von Gramm of the 24th Posen Infantry had sufie- 
red much from this “war of individuals.” He was in the little Hotman 
town of Lcs Andelys. There was no French army within a radius of 
fifty miles from this place. Yet every night one or more of his soldiers 
were killed by murderers, who could not be traced. Angrily he would 
burn down French villages in revenge. But still the murders continued, 
and the murderers could not be traced. All these crimes showed some 
common features. From them it rvas easy to conclude that all the 
murders were organized by a single man or a single group of men 

Von — <P[ I A German word meaning *oP. ’Before family names it is 
a sign of nobility’ (Karl Breue). Posen Infantry — ^foot-soldiers, raised in 
the province of Posen in the east of Prussia. Posen Infantry — infantry- 
men composed of Poseners ; Posen ctWH3 liiillo-t-stRfl 1 Severely — 
tferribly ; '9iF33®tt3 I This new develofment—vis., the 'war of indivi- 
duals’, or secret guerilla warfare ; iSt 3331 3) vilslvl^ I Development 
—phase ; '*W3l ; vtf i f gfe I Norman tov/n—a town in Normandy 

which is in northern France. 

He commanded:..'. Les Andelys— "Ri was in charge of^his 

regiment, posted in the little Norman town of Les Andelys. Oa<- 
j>os/r— "detachments on guard at some distance from army to prevent 

surprise” (C.O.ZJ.) ; PWlf^RPI 5?t3 WS ,513 'SRf?® 

Stretched— s^i : Fffafiw ' Afaw/e/j— small villages j 

albpqjf I District district round the town of Les Andelys. His 

outpofts. rorrnrf— Small detachments of his infantrymen were scattered 

S. P.— 2.— 4-4-45. 
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In small viUages and farmhouses throughout tlie district ; their duty was 
to keep strict watch over the Frenchmen in the area and to guard against 

surprise attacks. No French of kirn — Within a radius of fifty miJes 

not a single group of French soldiers could be seen. Morning after 
tnorning~i-e. every morning, ffe had to listen to — 1.«., news reached 
him ; I F/aeh refort— gloomy news ; I Sentries— 

soldiers on guard ; 1 Found...fosts — found murdered 

at the very place where they were stationed ; 'SRttW vtRtal 
^ ON I Foraging /ar/firr— parties of soldiers going about 
to collect food for horses and cattle by force ; 

al’INI Iroipl I Arr/iM— dctachmenK of soldiers. Which had never 
returned— hoezoso they had been killed. As there were no French 
soldiers in the area, the German soldiers must have been killed by 
patriotic Frenchmen (French civilians and not soldiers), fighting a secret 
guerilla warfare. 

No French had never returned — Expl. In this passage of 

his story, The Lord of ChSfeau Noir, Conan Doyle refers to the 
guerilla fighting during the days of the Franco-German War of 
1 870-7 r. The German Colonel von Gramm of the 24th Posen 
Infantry commanded in the little Norman town of Les Andelys. 
German sentries were posted at different places all over a radius of 
fifty miles. Within this area, occupied by the Germans, diere was 
not a single group of French soldiers. But strange to say, every 
morning Colonel von Gramm’s men would bring gloomy news to 
him. Sometimes German sentries were found brutally murdered at 
their posts. Parties sent out to collect fodder, did not come back. 
There were no French soldiers vnthin the occupied area. IVhd 
could then murder the German soldiers ? Colonel von Gramm could 
not find out the culprits. 

[Add a note on foragng parties^ 

Cir/oAf/— highest regimental officer ; (here) Colonel von Gramm. Go 
forth — go out ; ^1(53 I Wrath — anger ; C 2 ftt I When the colonel 

heard from day to day such dark reports of brutal murders, he used to go 
out in violent anger to take revenge upon the French peasants. Farm- 
steads — farms with buildings on them ; PtFlHtlft I Blase — burn ; that is, 
the German colonel would burn down farms of French peasants. Villages 
tremble— i.e., villageys would shake with terrible fear ; itfiRfiii?) ets 

I But— in spite of such violent retaliatory acts by the colonel. 
Visnml— gloomy. That same dismal tale — that tale of brutal 
murders of' German sentries and foraging p.arties. To be told— Vo be 
narrated by messengers ; I 

But sKxt morning. to be /o/«f— The German colonel's violent 

retaliatory acts did not stop the secret murders of his sentries and 
foraging parties. These murders continued. 
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Page 16 . Do what he might — whatever the German colonel could 
do ; fifi 5 fl C?=r I Shake remove ; OTI j ??I 

*tHl I fnvisidie — unseen ; I Invisible enemies — enemies 

who struck down his men in secret, and whom he never saw ; 

^ W8 ^^* 1 1 Do -johat enemies — Colonel von Gramm took all 

possible measures to stop these foul murders ; but he failed to stop the 
, loss of lives. Murders continued as usual and the murderers, too, could 

not be detected. It should not Aarif— The detection of the 

murderers should have been an easy affiur. Signs — marks ; | 

From certain signs in common — from some signs that appeared in the 
case .of wciy murder ; W^fi! itWR*! I N.B. We are told later 

—in Paragraph 15— that a cross was cut across the brows of the murder- 
ed Gennans. This indicated that one man or a group of men must have 

been responsible for all the murders. In the plan detd—\si the plan 

of the murder and in the actual commission of it ; Titbit u I 

Outrages — i.e.^ murders. All these outrages came from a single source — 
All these murders were committed by a particular man or a particular 
group of men. 

And yet it should single source— Ezpl. The passage 

is taken from Conan Doyle’s story, , The Lord of ChSleau Nosr. 
During the Franco-German War of 1870-71, the Germans defeated 
the French in big battles. Defeated in open warfare, the French- 
men b^n a secret war of indiTiduals. German sentries and 
soldiers were found mysteriously killed. In the area around the 
Norman town of Les Andelys, such murders occurred regularly. 
The German commander. Colonel von Gramm, failed to trace the 
seaet enemies. Yet the commander should have been able to 
detect them. Detection should not have seemed to him so difficult. 
Because there were certain common features in all these murders. 
The plan of- murder and the marks left on the murdered men were 
similar in every case. All these murders must have been organized 
by a particular man or a particular group of men. 

Grammar, etc. — Morning after morning— eAv. phrase, modifying 'to 
listen to’. Wrath (n.) virathful (adj.). Blase iy.) j blazing (adj.). 

’K Posen Colonel von Gramm 

’W 187^5 iff? 53 IU I Les Andelys iSI^ ^ Norman 

TfES f|si ^ ^ U tilM^iJl f|tl, srfl 

fe I ’ItM ^ OHi f!*! sfl, fire 

»lte 5 l fitslt?, ^ tilts?! ^ fife! ^itw ^ I Colonel 
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I >re cs^ ’fiR, isl «i|g ’iftpw ’ll i 

ppj, lire ^fSsT WW? ^ ’[5, ^*1 iS^ 5^E[t6fe3 ’tflWfl *8 '<tyilH 

l|»l ( csrt’? ^ W ait jm ) 1 

ParaETkph 4 

Sommary— When violent measures failed, the colonel had recourse to 
another method. He announced a reward of Joo francs for information i 
about the inurdcrers. But nobody came forward. His offer rose to 8oo 
francs. Still the French peasants remained true to their country. Then 
a German corporal was done to death ; and the colonel raised the amount 
of the reward to l,ooo francs. Now came forward a greedy Norman 
peasant, named Francois Rcjane. His greed was stronger than his 
French hatred of the Germans. 

Tried— hai recourse to j adopted ; | Violence— i,e., 

brutal reprisal such as burning of villages, etc. ; ; ’S^JlStJ I /f 

had failed— It had had no effect ; ^ I Colonel von Gramm 

jailed— the German colonel had attempted to get information about 

the murderers by terrorising the French peasants, burning their farm- 
houses and villages. But these acts of terror bad no effect. He got 
no Information. 

GtfW— «■.«., money ; ■iff^sl 1 Gold,, success/ul-Yiolent punitive 

measures had been tried without any effect. Now the German colonel 
thought that the offer of a Iiandsomc reward for information might be 
more effective. Published airnorf— announced far and wide. Over the 
countryside— O'/sx the neighbouring villages ; iilCT itlW I Franc— French 

monetary unit ; before the' war of a silver coin worth about 

(but after depreciation stabilized in 1928 at about 2if.). For information 
— t.e., for supplying information about the murderers. Response — ^reply ; 

JJlifl j Sot I There soas rso response — None came forautd to give the 
information wanted. Then 800 /rs.— Then the colonel increased the 
amount of the reward offered to 800 francs. The peasants— i.e,, the 
French peasants. /nci/rrrr/Crif/c— incapable of being corrupti^ or 
purchased by bribe ; Stwis ’ll tim 'NCOT ; 

Goaded on — urged ; Stgfsra stlH I By a murdered corporal— PAieiat 

this dme a non-commissioned military officer was murdered. Before this 
only ordinary soldiers had been tailed. The murder of the corporal 
exasperated the colonel so much'that he at once raised the amount of 
the reward to one thousand francs. Cor^Sora/— “non-commissioned officer 
ranking below sergeant” (C.O.f?.) ; fOTVft? I 5(»— in this way j 

(tfeRil I Bought — purchased by bribe ; ( StWIP itsl ) 1 

Farm /aioarcr— agricultural labourer on the farm; ffttlKOT si^l 
Normal avarice — greed, which is a characteristic weakness of the 
Normans ; 1 
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His FreiKh kafrtd—i^ts hatred which he and other Frenchmen felt 
against the Germans. 

Strottgtr passion—smxx'r emotion or urge ; atijEia? atjfe I 

Then, goaded on Frendi hatred — Expl. The extract is 

taken from Conan Doyle's story, Tke Lord of Chdfiau Noir. The 
story relates to the days of the Franco-German War of 1870-71. The 
French secretly murdered many German sentries and soldiers in 
the area around the town of Les Andelys. The German commander, 
Colonel^ von Gramm, failed to trace the secret enemies. He tried 
to terrorize the French peasants by burning farm houses and vills^es. 
But this did not stop the murders. Then he offered a reward of 500 
francs for information about the enemies. There was no response. 
Then he raised the amount of the reward from 50b francs to 800 
fi^cs. Yet the French peasants remained true to their country and 
did not coine forward with any informadon. At this time a German 
corporal was murdered. Colonel von Gramm felt very angry. 
He at once offered a bigger reward of 1,000 francs. This time a poor 
French farm worker, Francois Rejane, came forward. The amount 
of the reward tempted him. Money bought his conscience. No 
doubt, he also, like all Frenchmen, bated the German invaders. 
For some time, his mind wavered between greed and patriotism. 
But Rcjane was a Norman and Normans as a race are greedy and 
love gold. Rejane’s love of gold was more powerful than his 
patriotic hatred of the Germans. He came forward to betray the 
secret murderers, his countrymen. 

[Add notes on Norman avarice and French hatred,] 

— Colonel von Gramm ^sttstn ( 'etbiioU U Oiftll- 

(«wi, PfF ’fPI 55 I 55 ® 'o(R'P®ii ^ *ilH, ®t5lil I 

5^551 ( 5i5IPPTf5<I1 ’W?®) 105101? 

(’Ij!?rt?) CTO?l5^l fW Rlilt 1 '5^ '*11^ 

»|CSIW1^5^I f?p??l 1 *0? 

nril*'? 5®It? wWfw'o ^?1 («pi 5lwt? 1 ’Wl® >S?t 

Francois Rejane -Iks' 'Ss'vif ^pR^l?? W? “flssl wPil'i'i ( Rejane 
njwtt?? c«rttB ’051? fira inrs ^ firf® vsiifltiiiraiisi® 

Iftl 'Si’t’t'fl Rcjane-.!)? ^PI? ofs'i'is fe I 

Paragraph* S-14 

Summary— -The colonel questioned Rejanc. Rcjane said that he 
knew who committed the murders. It was Count Eustace of Chateau 
Noir. The colonel refused at first to believe that Count Eustace, a 
getitleman and a nobleman, could have committed such crimes. But the 
peasant repeated his story. The count, he said, had always been hard 
by nature and the death of his only son had made him furious. This son 
of the count had been taken pjisoner by the Germans and had died while 
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escaping. This made the count madly eager for revenge on the Germans. 
He with his peasants was pursuing the German soldiers and Idiling them. 
On the brow of everjj German murdered by him, the count cut a saltire 
cross, the badge of his family. 

IV/io did ihttt cnms—tha person who committed these foul murders ; 
Of spFt) .?lsia|Ln 1 The Prussian coionel—i.c., Colonel von 
Gramm, who was a Prussian by birth. Prussia is the largest and the 
most influential of the German States. looking intently at j 

closely observing ; '$1513 ftSF ^Ull 1 Loathing— 

disgust ; abhorrence ; 3*11 1 The colonel felt disgust at Rejane's 
treachery to his own country. wearing a blue loose outer 

garment, as worn by labourers ; 3t53 Iwt *ft3W3t I [blouie n. 

Workman’s loose linen or cotton upper garment usually belted at waist 
(chiefly French)— CO.!).]. with an ugly face like that of a 

rat ; ^53-3p3t 1 [Rat--"s. person who deserts his party in difiicnlties"— 
C.O.D.]. Creature — i.e., ignoble person (contemptuously used) j <5’t8 
The Prussian colonel eyeing etc.— Colonel von Gramm had 
noriiing but contempt for this Nonaan traitor. Rejane’s face was like 
that of a rat. He was a tnutor to his country, tnr., France. Lured by 
bribe, he came to supply^ the piece of information. So the German 
colonel was naturally suspicious of his truthfulness. 

^‘Andiiwas—f"—hni. who was the person responsible for all thest 
foul murders? The colonel left his question unfinished to draw oni 
from Rejane’s lips the answer. But Rejanc would not give out the secrei 
before he got the promised reward. He was afraid that the colonel mighi 
dismiss him without paying anything after obtaining the information 
This showed Rejane’s peasant shrewdness as well as greed. Sou ( 7 )— a 
small French copper coin, worth ^ of a franc. 

examined ; verified ; JpSJ 3lfiSt «ll%'t3 5S3l I ILot a sou 

tested— ^aa. will not get a farthing until your information has beei 
proved to be correct. Come ! — make haste (colloquially spoken) ; -eliyl ttfi 
“PI •5*13 1 It is Count etc. — Count Eustace, the lord of Chiitcau Noir, hai 
murdered the Germans. 

“ You He .'"—The colonel thought that Rcjane was giving false infor 

mation. "A gentleman..., crimed' — The colonel c.\-plains _ why_ hi 

cannot believe in Rcjanc’s information. The count, a man of high bittl 
and gentle breeding, could not have committed foul murders. Shrug^t 
his stefi/wf- slightly and momentarily raised his shoulders to expres 

helplessness, vexation, etc. ; 3(5 ^ 3l3®t j fis(ff'5tb4 5tt3 3li? ^141^ I 

4 

// is evident etc.— US. Rcjane boldly confirmed his statement 
The Prussian colonel had no direct knowledge of the count’s character 
Rcjanc explained why the count had taken to secret murders. Thi 
count was by nature a harsh man. He had recently become mori 
terrible. His only son had been taken prisoner by the Germans ano 
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died while escaping. The death of his only son had made the count 
almost mad. The count with his peasants followed the German armies 
and murdered German soldiers and cut on their foreheads a saltire cross, 
the badge of his house. 

(Note that Rcjanc told the grim truth.) 

Evident— dtax ; wjI I It is evident to tnt—i.e., I now clearly 
understand that you do not know the count. (Had the colonel known 
the count, he would have never disbelieved Rejane's information.) It is 
this viay — i.e,, the count has been driven to desperation in the following 
manner ; I r«/— verify ; tiUtHl -splII I Hard 

man— a. harsh and unfeeling man ; l^si 5!l ^6*1^ silll! I At the lest 
time — i.e., even when he had been happy and had not sudered bereave- 
ment [ ^ ^[51 JHtrs I The Count .■ Aard man — ^The Count of the 

Black Castle was harsh and unfeeling by nature ; even when he did not 
suffer any loss or misfortune, he was a harsh man. Of late — recently ; 
Wfi 1 TVrr/We— unrelenting ; vindictive ; STO j I It 

inoso—Tht peasant says that it was the death of his 

only son which made the count more terrible than what he had been in 
the past. 

Abel Uouay, a French general under Marshal MacMahon, 
was defeated and. killed at Weissenburg on August 4 , 1870 , fighting 
against a German army under the Crown I’rince. Count Eustace’s only 
son served under .Ibel Douay, a brave fighter. 

made a prisoner ; 'HI ^ 1 ff'e all thinh wajf— Our 

opinion is that as a result of his only son’s death, the count has been 

mad with grief .md r.tgc ; ’'IRilt ^ PI, w'ilUH* 

STS 1 IVitlt his feasaids—TlKsc peasants were the staunch 

followers of the count ; siPT I Wfbwj— pursues (wth 

the object of taking vengeance on tlicm) ; ’TOPI I Eov) many 

~i.r., how many German soldiers, distinctive mark (Cl 0. D.]. 

Ilis //««£— the count’s family. It is the badge of his house— K saltire 

■cross was the badge of the count's family. But it is he house— 

But the count inscribed the mark of saltire cross, ‘X’, on the foreheads 
of murdered persons. This cross is the distinctive mark of the count’s 
family. It proves that the German soldiers were murdered by the 
count and his pc.'isams. Conan Doyle has already stated that there 
were “certain signs in common, in the plan and m the deed,’’ of the 
foul murders of German soldiers (Sec Pamgraph 3 ). 

Grammar, etc. — 'Evident (adj.) ; evidence (n.). Terrible (adj.) j 

terror (n.). 

Prussian colonel 'SW? fwl 5(t8f-»t5l 

1** 

^ 1 , colonel 1 " 
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'«it3 ?” 

• "Pit ?t5ita 5*1, colonel—' 

'oi’tfrecsTOJU^w^'Stfe’tiTi 55, PI 'ii’fis *ttR ^ I 
51^, Sis PF wl+Bpit"? ^ 5p!Ht5 ?* 

“Chiiteau Noir-ii5 Count Eustace ^ sj-GittH i” 

Colonel (3F1P} StATtil ’Ffel fetejif, "fttljl ^ ! ig c|, 4 tPSl ^i 

«51?I1^ 5F5ra.?ttKJI 5t1 I" 

=Ffel St? .S5't t 

**9tl •sit C5W met? 01, «nSf^ count-OF C5PH Si I Cl^ colonel, STlStiliS 
■stilts 1 ^SH|t*F Si SSlt, SS 4'4j, AlSfs »4^Sl StStt "^505 Stt^S ^'llsj 
®5 Sit SI I Chiiteau Noir-45 count 'SffSJ SftfS, 41’5 ®t«l "SS?!!! jpEiTS 
fifi *»tils <y^-Iiat Ist'iS I It® '«iI«i^I‘i ilifs 555 StSCeS I 6t’3 tfetSa 
^5lt *95 TlSI, ? Douay-45 'S«lPf ®1’5 C5PI T?l 5£SI. 

®t'?lS5 Germany 5*05 Stfej 'tilSSiS Sstt CS SRl SUJ I iSt count-^3 liiTSliS 
S5tS, <5113 '*:tS3l STWt StrfsT SIS Tis CS, ist CStT PPFt ftiS StSS 5n 
I 'St’9 MslWa S^ [nW Hi Is German CSSICSS STtSlplS*! Tt3S I T®fiisCT 
PlCJt^S ®1' «nfs ®nfs SI, SCT fstst TSIP3 SSil cross ft? CT^ C»n, .at cross 
«t'? StJS3 ft? { TSft? ) i” 


Page 17 

Paragraph* 15-24 

Summary — Colonel von Gramm examined the map and said (hat 
Chfitcau Noir was not more than four leagues away. The peasant said 
that he knew the place. The colonel ordered a sergeant to detain Kcjanc. 
Rcjanc would be needed as a ^idc. Rejane was afraid to act as a ^ide 
because the count might kill him for his treachery. 

/? a/as /rue— The information supplied by Francois Rejane was 
correct ; t5l S«T I TVie murdered sentries — the German sentries who had 
been killed at their posts (referred to in Paragraph 3) j 1s?5 ^Ftlsrt 1 
Saltire cross — a cross formed like a St. Andrew's cross — ‘X’. ^*«ltlre, n 
(herald.^. Ordinary formed by bend and bend sinister crossing like r 

Sl Andrew's cross — C.O.D,^ Flashed across — boldly cut across ; **111? 

I jBrorw— foreheads ; TllWil fe»ii! I As ^ a hunting 
' knife— as if by a big knife, with which game is killed when caught 

.S/ry— rigid. N.B. The colonel is a German oCncer. German m'ilitarj 
officers are noted for their rigid bearing. 

Fan his maf — ^The colonel wanted to find on'' the map ChSteai 

Noir and its distance from Les Andelys, his own headquarters 
ftsl tipiftawtftr CHfe 1 Leagues— A league is usually aboui 

■three miles. XYlotnetre—mea^are of 1,000 metres (3280* Sgft.) ; distanct 
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(s measured by the kilometre in continental countries. Rangtht 
called a sergeant by ringing a bell. Detain— Veep him waiting ; 

IW I IVky detain me, colonel ? — ^The cowardly Rejane was rather startled 
to bear this. He had expected to get the reward of one thousand francs ; 
he could never anticipate that he would be detained in the German camp. 
/ can mere— I cannot give you any further information, because I 

know nothing more. Alrerf— require j fiJBtSR I As guide-i.e., a batch 
of our soldiers will go to ChSteau Noir to .arrest the count, and you will 
act as guide to them ; I 

As guide /. luinds ?— Rejane is terribly frightened. If he has 

to guide the German soldiers to the count's castle, he runs the risk 
of being murdered by the count. The count, a fierce man, would not 
show pity to a French traitor. So Rejane humbly tries to protest against 
the Prussian colonel’s orders. But the colonel refuses to listen to Rcjanc’s 
protest 

Grammar, etc. — participiill adj.j qualifjdng ‘cross'. Detain 
(v.) ; detention (n.). ffand (n.) ; manual (ad].). 

h'sj I qig ^ (rut’ 

2p*i I colonel i^RWa 

grin ^iHlbtan tpjlira sitfegR i 

(ifi "Chateau Noir Fffi ^*13 cfll ^ ^ l" 

'f%5T^!|'8 4TfeErtS5t3l” 

Hwtftt 3itPtl ?” 
distfpf 505 ’inpsR I” 

Colonel von Gramm 3|S||^W'I I 

fefjf sRit'i't, (s“B 'Tfs '8 *115+ 5p3 r 

"PI fir, colonel, *(|5(|3 '*ilW t'fd V « "513 fiplg ■I'll'S Otfi 'll I* 
"raPltUF ss'f la 5C3 1”. 

! fios 50^^ ? nfi ^ 613 of? ? «:, colonel—" 

Parasraphf 25-26 

Summary — Colonel von Gramm did not listen to Rejane’s protest and 
he sent for Captain Banrogarten, a middle-aged man with a hrick-red 
face and bald head. Captain Baumgarten might have less dash than 
other officers, but be was courageous and dependable. The colonel trusted 
him. 

Tie Prussian comma>tder — Colonel sun Gramm. Waved him away 
— sent him away irith a gesture of the hand ; 5CU3 plot's ’firttsl 1 
Answered the summons — r.r., obeyed the order. ffeat^-jawed—nOAi 
heavy jaws ; CEtuNi-^tfl l Curving— iaxxmng a curve ; 33F I Brich-red— 

red as burnt brick ; =13 3W I Which turned. sheltered it—Ue., 

the portion of the face, covered by the helmet and not exposed to the sun, 
was ivory-white. defensive head-cover of soldiers (C.O.ZJ.) i 
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PfilSf'l I Shellertd — protected ; I with scalp wholly 

or partly hairless j I 5/«TO#{5r— glossy ; ST5:!F | sUn of 

the head ; ElnSt I Tightly scalp — The skin of the head was 

tightly stretched and had no creases or wrinkles on it. As in a mirror— 
The back of the scalp was as glossy and shining as a mirror. Favourite— 
popular ; JpflETJ fes 1 joke with the oRicers who messed 

or dined together ; W-’RB’g’ffTF TTStfi ’ffrs,- itMHJ TOI 

asliTH itSl I Subalterns— \amot military oBicers below the rank of a 
captain ; I To trim—ia set in order ; ( ) 

'■si’-tyesl I 

He was bald their moustaches — Expl. These lines are 

taken from Oman Doyle's story, Tkt Lord of Chateau Noir. It 
is a liumorons description of the told hc.ad of Chptain Baum^rten, 
a Gerfn.an military ofliccr. Me was sent on the risky mission of 
arresting Count Eustace, Lord of Chfiteau Noir. Captain Banmgarten 
bad a shining bald head srith its skin free from wrinkles or creases. 
The back portion of his bald scalp sm .as shining as the surface of a 
mirror. The young military officers who used to dine with Captain 
Baumg.artcn, had a favourite joke. The back of Ikaumgartcn’s 
shining bald head served its a mirror and the officers would 
humorously trim their moustaches srith the help of Baumgarten's 
mirror-like scalp. 

[Add notes on a favourite mess-joke and subalterns^ 

As a soldier — i.e., considered as a soldier. Stosu—i.e., not quick- 
witted and dashing ; l Reliable — dependable ; fa silShtl 1 Trust 

him — place confidence in him ; 1 Dashing— 

reckless and rash ; I xVight be in danger — might fall into a danger. 

As a soldier he soas slow in danger — Expl. The lines .are 

from Conan Doyle's story, The Lord of Chateau Noir, The German 
Colonel von Gramm selected Captain Baumgarten to go .and .arrest 
Count Eustace of Chflte.au Noir, a French nobleman. It w.as a 
risky task needing both courage and caution. Captain Baumgarten 
might be less dashing than some other officers ; hut he had courage 
and caution and w.as'dependable. For such a task the colonel had 
more confidence in Captain Baumgarten, arid in a case like this, a 
more hasty and reckless officer might have got himself into danger. 

N.B. But the captain's ciulion proved insufficient. _ He fell 
into a trap laid by the more intelligent Count of Chfiteau Noir. 

Graramnr, etc. — Bald (adj.) ; baldness (a.). Mirror (n.), used as a 
verb also, e.g., “The trees were mirrored ia the water." 

Prussian tfRH IfeR I "'fd-'R. 

Captain Baumgarten-Ptf fipf? ritfSte ors I" CT-'^^W'Sl 
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fsft «!:’re^ csn?, 'et^-rotsm, 5?»Ei5'5l^^ 

^ W53 nRUnl 'Sf . ^jpfosi ^ ITS JlSfl, ’31=1 ft?3Rn ^ 'ttur, -m 
ipp^n.^mi ®tfn Tffttm?! I ^ 

RVS^ ’■^Isi'^ia X3 ^KVia ^ 

srfstfrpts 'S’f^ Isa 'SM’il ( ) 1^ I feifi:=F ftsitm 1^ #5re 

■fi^-PSiy « snciil {fPH I CT ?P1 41rtil fi»W 

•^, CF|-5^^ OTOt colonel 4l5Tlf¥ ftsm 'sjfirsn I 

P«ragraphi 27-31 

SsminuT— The colonel ordered Capttun llaumgancn to start for 
Chfiteau Koir that very night with Rejane ns guide. The raptain was 
-directed to anest the count and bring him as a prisoner. It was settled 
that he should start in secrecy and take twenty soldiers with him. 

froettd—^o ; 1 CkSUau AWr— the count's residence where 

he would he found.^ ChStcau Noir*: Black Chdteau (or Black Castle). 
A gu{dt—i.e., Francois Rejane, who had been detained for the purpose. 
/Vtfwi&rf— kept ready • ft? ^ | h guide will be sent with you to 

show you lltc way. lirir.^ him iac^— bring Count Eustace back to our 
camp ; ^typy si^tl ’“itPlRs I yr«f«— forcibly liberate ; Sitpi^'y SWil I 

If there rescue— -il the count or any of his men attempts to effect his 

deliverance from your custody j 4tyw ’sfiRBi shs ift PfFW ceSi 
^1 

Sheot him— The colonel's order was drastic. He would leave nothing 
to chance. The count must be caught alive or dead. 

How mart}'..,-. /uf-r— Captain Baumgarten wants to know how 

many soldiers he will be .Tllowed to take with him to the count’s 
chStcau ; syEEtp! crif? 

Surroundtii—entircM ; | .^Aj— F renchmen who watch 

our movements ; 'BGS? 1 CZ/onfc— opportunity j ??PitTl I /’ounce upon— 

suddenly fall upon ; ^ I Before he hno'xs 

before the count has learnt our intentions ; before he knows that 
we are marching on to his castle to arrest him j CT vpi It^rsfs 
TRt (Si snfsirs vtlfstR I 

P«ie 18. A large farce cut n^^lf yon take with you a 

large number of soldiers, their movements will natumlly be noticed 
by tbe Frencb. A large body of men cannot move secretly. On the 
other hand, you should not proceed with too small a force. In that 
case, you might be surrounded by the count's followers .and killed or 
captured. take the chance of. March north— i,e; in order to 

deceive the count, I shall not go by a direct route. Even French spies 
would be thinking that German soldiers are proceeding to join General 
Goeben. (?«&«— August Karl von Goeben (iSid-iSSo) w.is a great 
Prussian general. During the Franco-Prussian War he commanded 
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the VIII (Rhineland) army corps, forming part of the First Army under 
Steinmetr. On Jan. 8, i8yi he obtained the command of the First Army 
and a fortnight later he closed the campaign in northern France by the 
victory of St. Quentin. Turn down this take a turn and move 
along this road to reach Chdteau Noir. 

Map— "the Germans have always been extremely thorough in their 
survey of the enemy’s position. Each necessary item of information is 
secure by them in advance. Stfare they could hear of as — before the 
French could know that we were marching to the count's castle. By 
taking a roundabout route, we would be able to take the French by 
surprise. In that case — if I am permitted to proceed in a roundabout 
way. Your prisoner — wi., Count Eustace of Chiteau Noir. N.B. The 
colonel encourages Captain Baumgarten by remarking that the captain 
would surely bring the count as a prisoner next morning. 

( colonel ) "Captain, siCut'i Chateau 

Noir-iS tilths I ^ <qit 5 1 counttT ^ 

I CTFTS cslt ^ ’Si 5 | 7^1 

wihtii r 

'Colonel, ’Ntft ’’YS^ Clt^ *Ilt^ ?" 

’tM 'S'SEtiT ct iiltrafl, ^sRl (count) 

«flt^ 'NtSRi 'W'SIIOT 

vn 'tiRra ( 3^ 1 ( ’em ins ) Piw nRIt® fifths 

S Rnro ^ «Rf8 C?nl tfifFr? I" 

'Colonel, vsrtft SgK efW vttft opt General Goeben-fl? nS® 

sl’n’fj 'sit’Wtr ntnlSi^ cn nitjriv CTRtraS, *ttn 

»!i^W!r SffRnrs Chateau Noirvfl C'flfes »it 1 n I >!nn 

'cnn. Captain l JPFt nnliei ctRc® ’tttn ’fR I" 

Paragraph 3Z 

Summary— Captain Baumgarten started with twenty men to proceed 
to Chdteau Noir and arrest the count At first they passed along the 
main road for two miles. Then they suddenly took a turn and moved 
along a narrow, rutted track. The captain and an experienced sergeant 
led the group. _ The sergeant's wrist was tied to the wrist of Francois 
Rejane, the guide. They were followed by twenty infantrymen. It was 
a cold, rainy night in December. They were supported by the thought 
of avenging their murdered comrades. 

Marched out — moved out in military formation. Posetters — men of 
the 24th Posen Infantry. Two sniles o»f— when they had gone two 
miles along the main road ; pjtRni ’tH I jRaited—iclh of ruts ; 

I [rut, n. track sunk by passage of wheels— C^G.A). 

Track — path. Made swiftly man — quickly marched for the jilace 

where the man to be arrested (Count Eustace) lived. Tkin—i.e., dnzzlmg ; 
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^ I making a hissing sound ; Pfi o 5 | ^ 

■re I [iwiih, V. (make, move with) sound as of cane or lash or swift 
bird cutting the air — C.O.Z).]. 

Poplar /««— genus of tall trees, with straight trunks. Rustling— 
producing the sound of pattering rain. Te/eran— experienced ; ) 

Peasant — >V., Francois Rcjanc. Ambush — enemy troops concealed in a 
secret place (a wood etc) for surprise attack ; ^ ■SiybiWI 1 

The first bullet head—i^^ Rejane would be the first man to be shot 

down. It had teen through his head—Thu guide. Rejane (a French 

peasant), had been warned by the Germans that if he acted as a spy, and 
if there nas a surprise attack by a body of concealed Frenchmen, he 
would be the first man to be shot dead. 

‘ Plodded— i\<sxt\'i marched on ; «fira ?II3 I Faces 

sunk to the rafn— with faces lowered, as the rain beat against their 
faces. making shrill sound ; ’flu; “re ’FSl I They knew 

wAj'— They were going to Chfitcau Noir to avenge their murdered 

comrades by capturing or killing the count. C5*/;e/d— strengthened 5 p 
I 5 ///er— angry and eager for revenge. 

Tht thought their comrades— h was a distressing task to 

march on in that cold night through the rain. But the German soldiers 
knew, however, that they were going to Chateau Noir to avenge the death 
of their comrades j so they felt strengthened at heart. It was a cavalry 
/efr— Capturing or killing the Count of Chateau Noir was the proper work 
of horse soldiers and not of foot soldiers. The long, muddy road and 
the necessity of rapid movement for a surprise attack on the count poin- 
ted to this. All on—i.e., all gone ; rpyttit Eft'll RlIIC? I IVith the advance 
^ — with the advancing German army j Idawtl I 

FiV/rmp— proper ; s^srs 1 Regiment — permanent unit of army usually 
comraantfed by (Lieut.) Colonel and divided into several companies or 
troops and often into two...baualions {C.O.D.). The regisnent — the ztth 
Posen Infantry, 

It was more dead men — Many members of the 24th Posen 

Infantry had been secp'tly murdered bv t he French guerilla fighters. So, 
It was only right that the I'uscncrs themselves should avenge the death 
of their own comrades. 

It was a cavalry its own dead men — Eapl- These lines 

ate taken fr im Con.m Doyle's story. The Lard of Chateau Noir, A 
band of twenty Germ.in soldiers of the 34tli Posen Regiment, led by 
Captain Bauragarten, were ordered to proceed to Chgteau Noir to 
arrest its lord (Count Eustace). These German soldiers were 
infantrymen. The journey was difficult and unpleasant for them as 
they bad to march on foot along a long muddy country road on a 
■cold and rainy December night The soldiers knew that cavaliymen 
were tisaally ordered to undertake this kind of task. But cavalrymen 
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were not available, as they had all gone along with the advancing 
German army. It was also more proper that these soldiers belonging 
to the a4th Posen Regiment should undertake the work. It was 
their own comrades that had been secretly murdered by the count. 
The men of the regiment should avenge their murdered comrades. 

[Add a note on cavalry job^ ' 

Grammar, etc. — Rutted— ^ut (n.). Ambush (n.), used as a verb also. 

December TSlfaSC® ^1? ^ Posen-’It^ ^13 

Capmin Vaumgaiten Les Andelys atPl '8 ^ 

ftjl I Br?1-E5ilT ^ 

irfiR^ ) Ccipffei (?ic^ Efe® 

4fi C5 H ’ I oi'l cn"l 

sWl *i3l »PH 'ftf Moser 

'Sife® Captain wigit sfept | .S^ 

’?tPf ^ftPT 4551 <a, 

^'9-8n<^ 4ti!t 4it3fl« 5^0^ Ce» 

4ilH| SRlC?? PtgS^t?4»l<rtf%?i45?®5 4rt4traiJl«f^^^fert4PS^ 
5m, f^4Fpn5®t5SDf5^^>!CT^%tE,C4I6, 
I4f^rtl{i|5tl C4^a{¥^4ltpS!5, ^’SRhSlSftfesi 555infc?3 5«IT! 
5pS'W^?^^ci3l’«rar8St5§Ri^!tfei !5Rprt^tf^ ct, 5fisfSt 
Jnwws i'lSM ^3(4^ (^1^1 ^51 sliHl fisjt? ; 

'®ra fVlJ ^ stilts E19II1 P5^ scn!!^ '55f4sm 
Parap’aph 33 

Sommary — Having walked with them for three hours and a half, the 
guide, Rmane stopped before a huge iron gate. The wall had broken 
down. The German soldiers entered stealthily and went up the long 
avenue of oak trees. At last they stopped at the upper end of the avenue. 

At Juilf-past e/ewen— The German infantrymen had taken three hoars 
and a half to march through three leagues and a kilometre. The weather 
had been bad arid the road very muddy. Their guide— i.e., the French 
peasant, Francois Rejanc. Crowned wf/A— having an ornament on its 
top ; ^514 S'!? 4(^'6 I Heraldic stom-nvorh — ornamental stonework with 
, heraldic hgures of the count’s family ; 813153 5Fttf I Heraldic 

— pertaining to the genealogies and armorial bearings of the count's 
family. F/on^erf— stood by the side of ; »ni< 1 Crumbled away— 
mouldered away ; fallen down after decay ; 'BtfsfSl »tt|5l t^Blt? I Towered— 
stood high in a commanding manner ; ^ | Brambles— 

rough, prickly shrubs ; sttij | Overgrown its Base — grown luxuriantly 
at the foot of the gate j t5t5 ’tt’Kycl Wi 45f55lt5 1 

The Priwr/awr— the twenty Poseners, the captain and the sergunt, 
N.B. Here the Poseners ate described as Prussians, because Posen is a 
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proWnce of Prussia. ?V— -went round ihe gate and entered the 

grounds of Chateau Noir. SitaMily—in secrcc}' j ^ ^ I Tunnel— 
t.e~, opening ; 557 1 vlrrw/e— approach to country house bordered by 
trees (C.O.l}.) ; shaded path ; | 

Psse 19. Cmr.ltrtd littered with ; tT i tt S S I Leaves of las! autumn 
— I jst autumn these oak trees had shed their dried lc.avcs. N.B. In the 
cold countries of Europe autumn is the season when many trees shed 
tlicir leases. There are references to 'this in English poetry. lV/::ch was 

Itaves^ eflast autumn— The avenue leading to Chateau N’oir was still 

covered with the dried leaves shed by the pak trees last autumn. N.B. 
The Count of Chateau Xoir had lost his only son and was not taking 
proper care <if his house. Also he was busy with thoughts of revenge. 
/ii the ttf—i.e., at the other end of the avenue ; fiw 1 

//cf/rr/— stopped t I ^rmnnor/rfi/— surveyed their surroundings ; 

■SKItF vtTTKSf'. I 

CrnmtnRr, etc . — Jfefahiic (adj.} ; heraldry (n.). Planked— verb, 
subject ‘pilhrs'. adj. clause, qualifying the noun ‘weeds’. 

"SRI^I I-es Andelys \5Itsl "‘fliSlfi'd I sflt? 
■stXfliJpj tpfi 'STtiTr-^ ’'tlfel 'life i •it'W »tt«tnti! Sqs 

«ilS^.ajSrT5^^!cg3j^'5ef?ta(55ttC5ni:*ni W m- 

o’irjj s?f: CTR‘;-’?T3. '2TO 5l%1 ft's mvicsi w-tn ’fiSi sits a 

wf -stp TOT S'H titr? ^ '55L ctsRTiJ iit^ 

I'nissian^l COT’iSs rf/ fW am a:?; aT-’lI‘ipr ?i?sr5TT 

Ts capm ^ ’ttrtit ait ■‘i*!? 

T-snS =pil’;'‘f rsTI I ’t'13 iWTetCSI TOTl ‘3 'SR 

<T?W. ttt^l I 

Paragraph 34 

Summary— The black castle, shaped like an L, had low arched door 
in front and rows of small windows. The moon had come out between 
two rain-clouds. The silent castle was partly lighted up by the moon and 
u-as partly in shadow. A single light nets visible in one of the lower 
windows. 

The black chateau— ChhxMx Noir. The French word ‘Noiri means 
black. Lay—vnss situated ; I Pai>:-eloifds—\>\a.ch clouds charged 

with rain ; 5^757) I Silver and shadav—l.e^ light and shadow. 

Tlu-evi .shadow — produced a contrast of light and shade on the old 

building ; some portions of the old castle were lighted up bythe moon, 
while other portions remained in shadow. Shaped like an Z— The castle 
was built like an L, consisting of the main building and a wing at 
right angles to it. Ports— cc port-holes in the side {of a warship) 
through which guns arc fired ; fST I [port, n. (Naut.) opening in side 
of ship for entrance, loading, etc., (also) »»^or/'//ir/r, aperture in ship's 
side for admission of light and air, or (formerly) for pointing cannotr 
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through — CO.V.]. armed ship belonging to a country's 

navy (COM ) ; I 

Ovtr//att^i»£-— jutting out ; projecting ; trtfel '«rtC5 1 Turrtis- 

small towers ; ^ ^ ^ I Soof. turrets — The roof broke continually 

to form small turrets at the corners. MoonsKint — (here) moonlight.' Drift 
—a heap (of clouds) driven together ; ^*1 1 /fagg'eif— rough ; “of broken 
jagged catline or sorfoce, lull of rough or sharp projections" (COM.) ; 
''Wl I IVtlA a drift. ..^..behind it — Conan Doyle gives here a pen-picture 
of the castle as it appeared in the moonlight. The moon shone above and 
a mass of black, jagged clouds, driven by the wind, darkened the sky 
behind the chateau. The heavens — the sky ; I G/sa»M/#— shone 
with a subdued light. 

Grammar, etc. — Threw — Frame sentences with throw oat., throw 
over and throw upon. Front (n.) ; frontal (adj.). Line (n.) ; ffneor 
(adj.). Drift (n.), also used as a verb. 

swura I 

Bhf feSinfe, isRi atifpr srnfq "sitwl « ?Wii c#iiiifei i 

<St5 PH (^-pn?c««lilf1^) 

'sratPH gtP« PFWofji cqsrtw 'ttfert Rnis, Pi^«tiw c?lfe 
®rt> I EWltEIH?? JPRJ crofq (Plt'liSK) 

vt*6(t'ia '«((«? Ht-p I f^I5? >*1^ wo ^t<I 

Paragraphs 35-SO 

Strarnrary^Captaiu Bacrmgarten whispered orders to his men. They 
were to watch the doors and ail sides of the house. The captmn and 
the sergeant stealthily went up to the lighted window. In a poorly 
furnished small room they saw an elderly servant reading a torn paper 
by the candlelight. There was a bottle of wine by his side. _ The 
sergeant thrust his gun through the window-glass. The servant shrieked. 
He was warned that the house had been surrounded. He begged the 
sergeant not to kill him. He came and opened the low door. The 
German soldiers entered the house. The German captain questioned 
him ; and the servant said that Count Eustace had gone out and would 
not be back before daybreak. 

N.B. Note how Conan Doyle gives every small detail to make the 
whole scene real and lifelike. He also creates an atmosphere of tense 
suspense by keeping the count in the background. The count is to 
appear later to dominate the main action of the story. 

told in whispers ; ^ ^ ^flC^H I commands ; 

"ertUM I Sotne—i.e., some of his twenty infantrymen. CJvq}— stealthily 
move ; C?!h *Rt Hi ’Pfitsl to Htto i SfnAe— moved secretly and in 
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silence ; |f*| ^ ’SKlw | TiJ)tee—U., on the tips of their toes tt 
avoid raaWng noise ; vjtRni , 

// zvas « small room etc. — Conan Doyle describes the interior of the 
room and the man inside. J/ra«/i'— meagrely ; I Furmshti 

— finpplied with futniture j 'stfJR^Ptcs: siSg® l £Idtrly~zt:Van% old j fe I 

Xenial~Vi domestic servant ; Bfttg 1 In the dress'. mental— 

wearing the dress of a scr%-ant ; cnWtS I TaUered-\om ; % | 

/•ojlrr— newspaper ; ^•stir t 

Cu/j'rrMis'— melting atray by becoming ch.-innclled so that wax 
«c. runs down (C O. D.) ; ttI5t ( 1 Zeaned 
ittei-snt in a sloping position ; ftnt ’ifsilltisr ; ci>l feflst I IF/itfe 
a/lns—vitte of amber or golden colour (opp. red) {C. O. D.) j CiJPrflsi 

R9 1 Half-filled tumbler — flat-bottomed drinking glass half filled 
with wine. Needle-gun — a gun, the cartridge of nhich is c.rploded by 
the impact of a needle at the base. Through the glass— i.e., through 

the window-glass by breaking it ; ftl) | The man 

......shriek — The man jnmpcd with a cry of surprise and fear ; C<1t7^ 

iefert I 

Silence, for your life l—'&wf silent if yon want to save your life. 
^ Sts, '5’I • i"»rrw/»rfr<f— encircled by our men ; I 

Or we will. come in—Ii you do not open the door, we sha.i break 

it open and shaO punish you terribly when we get in [ ’Tl 

fe^ 5^ replM c=f1=r ini W=It^ ^1 1 “For God’s sake. ofen ti F— 

The words indicate that the in.an w.as very much frightened. He 
promised to open the door at once. Fashed— tan S)viftly. Crumfled 
ap — folded and crushed ; ^rpsl^ 1 Groaning of old lochs — creak- 
ing sound made by old rusty locks in opening ; ^Jl5- 

cltS I Hasping of hatsh sound made in opening the bars ; 
Pl»l ’ftf I Swung flew open j '!;%| sjtstll I 

Fowed—entcTud quickly in a body ; rTitq jfrtll *lf^ I Si one flagged— 
paved with stones ; I Passage — stPM-vi?! I 

De — De is a French word and means ‘of’. He is out — He (Count 

Eustace) has gone out ; 5rtfea fspilte^ I Out. night ?— Has 

he gone out at this unnsually late hour of night ? <9® Utrai f’WliM ? 
N.B. Captain Baumgarlcn is surprised. He expected to find the count 
at home at this hte hour (half-past eleven at night) and to arrest him. 
Your life for a lie— i.e., we shall kill yon if yon tell a lie ; 

Page 20'. No, it is no use etc.-^Evidently when the elderly 
servant s.aid he did not know vrhere his master was, a Germaji soldier 
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cocked his pistol to threaten him. CocJiing your '{listoJ—nkiva^ the 
cock of the pistol in readiness for firinp ; CTfSl 1 

[cock, n. lever in gun raised ready to be released by trigger— C. 0. ZJ.}. 
Maie me — compel me. Which I do not Arruis— The servant says that 
he docs not know where his master is .md what he is doing at this late 
hour of night. N.B. The 5crv,ant is pretending ignorance. He knows 
that the count .is lying-in concealment at the Chateau Noir. 

Grammar, etc.— H'Afr/rr (v.) ; -xhitjitr (n.). Meanly (adv.) ; mean- 
ness (n.). 

iWRrsiW— Captain Ccif-ffw?' 'titn*! fWf I 

fwi Tilt? f*!5Pni i 

rptiwTrii ’IRfsi I <fl iSPtsi 

. W-itOT f%^ Btfen CTpSSIst, OlS c?l% « ^>5 itipRRilaps siPira IRUB I 
fOTI C4ttp CcilR- ijffe uiJjnilfi’ ’.iTTS’TWr 

cif1?t <*l6l nw 'li^tisfel ili?#S!!rwjl55Br|t 
Pif# =Mi:k imtu cfEiPr ftnl sRts ’iiw ^ ^ 

5I«1I finl ^«.=fT3 ’illjl #1 

■ 5*1 SB, Ilfi '41^05 St'S : St>flSBlfaf5l?P0raT«’BllfKI^,^’tt«t^ 

|^^9PI PsWl tpt ’tt«, st^ ffeisra p? CiSiSitS >3=li|6 T5l SBIRl ’ll. CSPil l" 

“«ttsitc=ra OT15l^, ■st^ SBOPI ?rt I tttrsrt Jjsifg r rj.1iig«irtsi JgH 

^^1^ Pit^i& SR I *JJrtC‘i1 'Spiit'Sf^ ^iIS 

c#t5 *Rf spfara spf^ S3 Irnaft •Rf ■? fara sffsra itii?nl5’ #51-#^ 
^jrUJl espi '8 sgtr 5CT Piussian-3l irStsSC^ ss?PI eraSSifOo jf¥si I 

“Chdtcau Noir-iSS Count Eustace csflstls ?" 

“s^Wi at« 1 spilt, sittra Ptc^s! 1 " 

“.as irtes silttil ? fisffl ^1 HlW tSiWl I" 

“t1, spltt, ^f5 f%fsi STttC3 r 
“c^ini ?" 

“•snfsi ^ 'dl I" 

“ists S(5ps d1 I , dl, spilt, Tllddfil fst^PR Cir^i ^ Cddd Eg® Cdt I 

■SiMfd 'sltsiR dt^ «ttl3d, dl 3nfd d1. Cd-sFdl Ttldltsp' fin ddtC® dliltld sti l" 

“1®fd f¥ JltsTO «rtlit dlfttd Slfir?’’ 

•'firmt I” 

“SEIlil dt>?[ CSfnd sF'td ?" 

“CSttiHisJF^r 
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Paragraph SI 

SummaiT— Captain Baumgarten was disappointed at the absence of 
Count Bustace. But he wanted to see if the servant's statement was 
true. He left a guard at the front door and another at the back. Tlien 
,he and the sergeant, accompanied by the trembling butler searched 
the whole house from top to bottom. But they found none except the 
butler's elderly wife. There was no trace of the count. 

Rasped out— ■oO.treA in a harsh voice ; fetsR'l I Oath 

— name of God etc., used as expletive to give emphasis or express anger 
etc. •(C'.O.jD.) i “W I A German oath — Captain l^umgarten was a German 

officer and he used a German oath, ffe had. th,en — His journey had 

proved useless. ®t5l ^ I (Captain Baumgaitcn 

bad thought of surprising the count and arresting him. But the count 

'was away.) The man's Possibly the elderly sen-ant had 

told the truth. The count must have committed his secret murders at 
night. So at night he was not to be found at the Chdteau Noir, 
his castle, hfahe sure — ascertain correctly if the count is within the 
castle. ’pfet iSjfPiPRf I Picket — ^small body of troops sent out to watch 

for enemy party of sentinels {C.O.Di) ; l Drove the trembling 

butter. candle — The butler (the elderly servant was none other than 

the bulter of Count Eustace] was compelled to act as guide to Captain 
Bauragarten. With the butler as his guide he went about the house 
searching for the count in every nook and corner. The butler was very 
much frightened and he was trembling. So the candle, held in his trem- 
bling hand, was shaUng. 

Butler — servant in charge of the rvine-cellar j head servant ; tw- 
I 5Aato*f— trembling ; ’pvptpt I The candle was 
shaking in his hand, because the butler trembled with fear. Sending— 
/.e., throwing ; I i’/Arng#— unfamiliar ; queer ; I Flicie- 

riqf— quivering ; Twirtpr I The candle was shaking and so the shadows 
cast by it were “strange, flickering shadows." Tapestries — “hand-woven 
fabnc in which design is formed by stitches made across the warp ; used 

as a wall-covering Highest skill attained in Flanders and France" 

■(Routledge’s Universal Encyclopeedia) j v|^ I Oak-raftered 

— with rafters made of oak ; 99’rti[5' / Stone-fiagged—'^eed 

with stone ; I ’ 

The second foor—Hcm third storey ; i Gallery — “platform 

projecting from inner wall of church, hall, etc. providing c.xtni room for 
audience or reserved for musicians etc (C.O.Di}. N.B. The large dining- 
hall with its gallery for musicians showed that the owner of the castle 
belonged to a wealthy family of noblemen. Its panelling— wooden 
panels with which the rvalls were fitted [panel is the wainscot or wooden 
- covering of the walls of a room) ; t’ftJit^ltl "^llW '®iiss*l I Black smtli 
age — very old and thus discoloured ; smUl 4(Wl I Attic — 

room in the highest storey of a house ; fRSK^ ’la I The owner-Zcim. 
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Kustacc of ChfltcaR Noir. Of /tis. /rfffc— The counl was not found 

in the house. There was no sign of him. 

Grammar, ttz.—Exfccf (v.) ; txftctation (n,). Shadow fn.) ; 
shadowy (adj.). 

Captain Baumgartcn isWlI ^ 4??^ i^N fesRi 

1 ^ sRt 

^es}^ ^ I >* 1 ^ -sS) i]pr 5)^ fej 1 to '*j5>s 

^felt ^ I l??^ >5^ « fesR! ^ ^ 

>151 ^it(^ i%f^ =Tti:sK^ ^”»prt5i ^1% SRtora 

Ei%rt BfeccR,— ^Rtii ^ ^C5 fSanlTs •'rtwfe 'S'Ir « 

^uT-=»Tcfe5f^aitlCTeiii^Pfastira^f|««^?wW!tEEi1 snPt^ii f=niTOa 
•spsa-’ifea! ’imisil '^tira iasrora cBtsr^a rt^ Jitat 
♦filal «i[fei35t, c^'at's ■ii’fiff «:-i'-il'i<'e cpsl csjei 1 ^ oetifsitsttn! stta? "e 
5faj ’I'p «itc5, cpeatpra ’Fifetaai =H5|£fstca ^“T <tta>i 1 
5tctia ferica tira ara SRtai Jt%ii ’CHnRta catift gt Marie-w nl^ ritltaH ; 
fiF5 ^5^ Eta^ attasT ait -ffR spii) farsa Safe's cTOisa S? 

csiaal I 

Paragraph 52 

Summary — The house was a difficult one to search. It had many 
narrow stairs and corridors full of confusing turns. The rooms had 
thick walls. Huge fire-places were found in each room. Captain 
Baumgartcn searched long the whole house. He could not discover any 
secret hiding-places. 

/fad satisfied. .fowl — ^had become convinced that the count was 

not in the house. It was long .point — ^The captain was ‘slow but 

reliable’. He was ‘reliable’ and tried to do his duty properly. He was 
■ convinced only after searching the whole bouse thoroughly. But he was 
‘slow’ (somewhat dull). He could not discover the secret hiding-places 
that existed in the house. It was a difficult house to search — People 
would meet with difficulties in searching the house. N.B. Conan Doyle 
proceeds to give an account of these difficulties. Thin — narrow ; ’fft^t 

Which only //we— which were so narrow that even two men could 

not move side by side. Tortuous — circuitous ; full of twists and turns ; 

I Corridors — outside passages connecting parts of the building ; 
^Win , tliRW’T 1 Cut off'—ioia.Wy separated. From its neighbour — from 
the adjacent room. Fireplaces — grates or hearths ftfr fires in rooms ; 
^ 1^ ‘sfi'QJi 1 N.B. In the cold countries of Enwps, 

rooms have fireplaces. 

yntwrKi/— gaped ; opened wide ; CqsT ‘^V tiittS I In each—\n each 
room. In order to make the rooms warm in chilly weather, each room 
was provided with a big grate or hearth. Stamped with his feet — brought 
his feet down heavily on the floors to see if there were secret hiding- 

places ; »tl fill) tlffi Jrtfsra 5i}ftBFl.l Cw/arw— These ewttuus 
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■were tom down to examine if there was anybody in hiding there. 
/V)/««e/'— "rounded knob especially at end of sword-hilt” (CO.O.) ; 

^SKlfW 5t^| If {here were Jo find ^/5m— Captain Baumgarten 

tned to be thorough in his search of the whole house. There might have 
been secret hiding-places. He searched for them, but unluckily did not 
find any. 

GramiDBr, etc.— Sa/rrfi' (v.) ; sathfatHon (n.). Seirei (adi.) : seereev 
(n.). Fortunate (adj.). Fortune (n.). 

Captain Baumgarten it| fpisr feiH? 
flHI CT, <5?^ RR OJH? iS*lPI ©fes ’IK? I 

W!r(tTa^<a31JfCT, ^ fifesi atf® tE3(%5fts!tOT) 

’570=1 PH HR w=iRi®f5i watrtPiii =wr Bi ^ 

■!R'i? Tfifl I Capt.ain Baumgarten Jitste ■Wilts HtfepT I 
OffesH JlTx 3TltfiR HltlfS^RSlfigSHI C=?tst7e 

=13 '0?! ?t=r »trpPraB %fell =Ilfs=! =PfiRRCsftBM)SRR 

?^Si1 1 


Page 2] 

Paragraph! 53-61 

Stmmary — Captain Baumgarten had a plan to arrest the count whee 
he •would return in the morning. One German soldier was to stand guard 
on the butler. Four men were to lie in ambush at the front and at the 
hack of the chfitcau. The other German soldiers would have their 
suppers in the kitchen. The capl,iin would take his supper in the dining- 
hall. The butler offered him a bottle of new claret and a cold pullet. 

“fkave an idea" — I have formed a plan to arrest Count Eustace whe« 
he returns in the morning. Speaking in German— Hhe German captain 
want^ to discuss things with his sergeant without being understood by 

the French butler. So he used German. You will place .fellow— h 

soldier should be placed to watch the old man (the butler) so that he may 
not send information to Count Eustace tlwt his chlitcau is occupied by 
German soldiers. If Count Eustace gets the information, he would 
escape, and Captain Baumgarten’s plan would come to nothing. 

Ik ambmh—X'fmg, hidden and w,aiting to make a surprise 
attack. At the front— \n front of the house. Likely quite 

possible : =0 ='137 1 Our liird—i.e., the m.m we .are after, namely, Count 

Eustace. The ««/~his lumic, that is. Chateau Nuir. Our bird. nest- 

-^Thc count returning home !■> compared to a bird returning to its 
nest. The German capt.iin expects that the count, unaware of any rmd 
on his castle, will probably return home at daybreak. "And the others, 
captain And what are your orders as regards the other German 
soldiers ? Supper-^ meal taken at the end of a day {C.O.D.) ; l=l«(C3tff=r I, 
A wild night— <s night of rain and storm ; tSlil Stt<||ti|s wft | Couniry - 
rumf-village road ; KtHl I It is a wild night country 
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/■dflrf— The (.icrmun captain’s plan is to stay in the black chkteau all night 
waiting for the count’s return at daybreak. ’ Moreover, it is a cold night 
of rain and storm. So stajnng inside the house is preferable to waiting 
or marching on the muddy country road. "■And yourse/J^ captain f"— 
And what have you decided for yourself ? ' 

The logs art laid—'l he logs have been l.iid in the fireplace, [log, n. 
Unhewn piece of felled tree or similar rougli mass of wood— (7.0.5.] 
JVe can light the fire — i.c., to make ourselves warm. Alarm — “warning 
sound.. .giving notice of danger’’ (CiO.5.) ; 1 I'hrr—Tlie butler 

is thus addressed in a tone of contempt. 

hTonsicur — French equiv.alent of Mr. HVhat you -.oish P— 

‘Anything you like to have.’ In Count Eustace's days of prosperity, his 
butler could have supplied whatever was demanded. Jlut now etc.— but 
now that our master, Count Eustace, has fallen on evil days, the best that 
we cm give you is a bottle of new claret and a cold dish of young hen. 
Claret — a kind of wine, generally the dark-red nines of Bordeaux in 
France. A bottle of neiv claret — ^New wine is inferior iii quality and has 
a lower price than old wine. Pullet — ^j'oung fowl, especially hen. A cold 
pullet — Cold victual is regarded as inferior and is less liked than a hot 
meal. 

"Alas, monsieur cold pullet" — Expl. These linc.s are taken 

from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord of Chuleou Noin Qiplatit 
Baumgarlen with a party of Gorman soldiers came to arrest Count 
Eustace. The count could not be found in the Chfiteau. Tlie 
captain decided to wait for the count’s return in the morning. He. 
demanded supper from the count’s butler. The butler regretted that 
the days of prosperity of his master were now no more. In his 
master’s days of prosperity, the butler could supply all sorts of costly 
food and wine. But his master liad fallen on evil days and had 
become poor. Now the butler could offer to a guest only a bottle of 
new claret and a cold dish of fowl — a clicap supper of inferior 
quality, 

[Add note.s on a bottle of new claret and a cold pullet.'] 

N.B. Note the poor quality of the supper offered by the butler. 
He is a faithful sen’ant of the count and will not give a better ■ meal 
to the German enemy. 

That will do very wc//— that will suffice ; Ffe! I Bayonet— 

stabbing blade attachable to riflc-mnzzlc {C.O.D.) j ^IifFr I Let him feel... 
...tricks — Let a bayonet be thrust through bis body if be tries to deceive 
or betray us in any way. 

Grammar, etc. — Communicate (v.) j communication (n.). Sers'C (v.) t 
service (n.). Supper (n.) ; sup (v.). 

spfftfTM— ( Captain Baumgarten ) 

’rt*ic5Fr, lette i <91 

oi^jT CT OK #15 ^Rsifii =11 to i" 
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“^TS5), captain.” 

"5^ 5rgp! •a 'T'Btra stiBR coi'^w '38?tPrc?iPt fi5ri 

Count Eustace ) ^Pift { ^ ) fel>5 ^tto! I” 

SilW^l ( fV <fajls ), Captain t” 

’ft=?»it5itJr Jwstwst 1 uit ccit^ '!n*t=rtof!i 5ttt,5i « 510 »if 3 W*pf 
I ’aK'jtcMa tiPsi te? ?!fetn •iRft cscr ^itsral •al'rtPtt pw 
5i5i I" 

caputin ?” 

’St fe'ttira i-piram ci^ sftpi I 4=ftCT ’Fli 

■^nai '!ir«=r sitHtra »tfiR I (PFt’rs5'ift*t^-w®!tci«?Pil^®pfOTi «?. ?itfe 
’?m3«?Rt5,f¥r?c«’rf3f 

"*t5, ’Rl'n:, 4vT isH OI-3W Saa fits 'tiasM, ‘«it'tf% al 5t^ !’ ^ 
<95^ 45F cat^ 5]^ claret a 4? ft^i ifel ( aw fits I” 

"4rc5 Ftira i a^, atz#®, «a an? «iFtl ‘ffsjar. ^ « aR Rtaltra 
awwprs siHl^ aia. asl atsi aifiPra pIibI w cann?, ^ or ot ’wra 
rtn I" 

Para^ph G2 

Summary — Captain Ilaumgarten had taken part in many miJitary 
campaigns in the r»st. He kncn’ full well how to make himself com- 
fonablc in the lodgings of the enemy. The captain made preparations, 
for p.assing a comfortable night while the butler was bringing his supper. 
He lighted candles. The fire was burning merrily. Outside it wtis 
raining heavily and the wind was moaning. The sight gave an added 
relish to his supper and pleasant quarters. He finished his supper. 
He leaned back in his chair and looked around him. 

N.B. Captain Ilaumgarten was ‘slow’ .and a little too sure. He did 
not know that he would be entrapped by the count. 

OM campaisner—Ti, veteran soldier who had taken part in many 
military operations j I The Eastern provinces— i}^c eastern 

provinces of Germany. Bohemia— T\\\ 1918 Bohemia was a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In i85!J it was invaded by German 

armies. In the Eastern provinces., and before that in Bohemia, 

enemy — Captain Baumgarten had taken part in the Austro-Prussian War 
of i8k>. He had thus gained e.\periencc in procuring comfortable shelter 
and good food free of cost from the defcated enemy. 

Learned the art ^—became expert in. Quartering himself upon the 
enemy — lodging and feeding himself in the house of the enemy at the 
enemy’s expense. ^ 

In the Eastern provinces... the enemy — Expl- These line.s 
are taken from Conan Doyle's storj'. The Lord of Chateau Nolr, 
Gtptain Baumgarten with a group of German soldiers came to arrest 
Count ' Eustace, the Lord of Cbfiteau Noir. As the count was away, 
the captiun decided to stay in the chfiteau for the night. He ordered 
the count’s butler to provide supper for him and his men. The 
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captain already knew bow to demand good food and shelter from 
the enemy. He was a veteran soldier. He had fought in the 
campaigns in Bohemia and in the Eastern provinces. So he knew 
how to procure food and shelter in the house of the enemy 1 1 the 
enemy’s expense. He fell quite at ease in Count Eustace’s castle. 
[Add notes on an old campaigner • in tkc Eastern pro/ainCes, and 

irfore that in Bohemia and the art. encmy\ 

N.B. It is a common practice in warfare to demand and procure 
food and shelter from defeated enemies in occupied tenitories. 

Occupied himst!f—t,\\^%,vA himself ; TO fscur I For a comfortaik 
lUght—tar passing the night comfortably ; 

Candelabrum — large, usually hranched candlestick or lampstand ; 

•JRlVH J .’I C5if3|5ttf^ 1 The fire tf/— The logs in the 

fireplace had already been burning briskly ; nI^'OW > 

Craeh/ing— emitting slight cracking sound ; I Merrily 

— The cracking sound made by the burning logs appeared pleasant and 
cheerful to the hearers. throwing up. Spurts— iets ; ^5?it cTO 

I .Tffe;ung the organ of smell with a pricking sensation ; 

^ ^ 1 The fire the room — Tire logs in the fireplace were burning, 

producing a sharp pleasant sound and throwing^ up curls of blue and 
bitter smoke into the room. Gone /Vr— disappeared in tire midst of clouds ; 

sift ffiklft I 

Deep sough — deep sighirtg of the wind ; j [»<wgh! 

moaning^ whistling, or rushing souird as of wind in trees — 

. .CO.D.]. Dark loom — ^r.e., appearing i-aguely larger than they really - 
were. All swaying,...,.,.’dlrcclion — all bending in one direction only. 
(It indic^d that a violent gust of wind nas blowing from one direction.) 
2es^— relish ; ( 

It was a sight...... for him — ^ExpL These line.s occur in Ckman 

Doyle’s story, T/ie Lard of Ch&eau Noir. The ivriter describes 
he feelings of (Captain Bauingarten who occupied for the night the 
dining-hall of Count Eustace’s castle. While within the well-lighted 
and warm dining-hall of Count Eustace, Captain Baumgarten race 
looked out of the window. It was raining heavily outside. Tlw 
njght rvas dark and the moon had disappeared within the clouds. _ A 
violent wind blowing through the trees produced a deep moaning 
sound. The gloomy scene outside was in striking contrast with the 
cheerful and comfortable atmosphere of the dining-halL It increased 
the pleasure of the captain in his cosy quarters in the count’s chdteam 
and in the supper of a cold fowl and a bottle of wine supplied 
the butler. Things were dismal outside tlie castle. The captam 
was quite comfortable witliin the castle. , 

[Add a note on east.] 
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iMtg tramp — long walk on foot ; »1«1 igsi*] | 

Page 22. Tirca/ its saierd etc.— The captaia lelt so safe and so 
Buch at his ease that he laid aside himself all his weapons. Helmet— 

soldier's defensive head-cover ; ( ) pfsat'l I Revolver-belt— heh 
in which the revolver is carried, [revolver, n. Pistol with revolving 
mechanism enabling user to fire several shots without reloading— 
dOJ}\ Fell to — ^began eating ; 'Stss ■pfilt'ii I Tilted — caused to 
assume a sloping position ; '5 OWtSl Looked about Afm— surveyed 
the interior of the hall; Eitfeepf t 


Grammar, etc . — Art (n.) ; artistic (adj.). Enemy (n.) ; inimital (adi). 
Preparation (n.) ; preparatory (adj.). Direction (n.) ; direct (v.). Up 
(n.) ; labial (adj.). 

Captain Baumgarten I 

Bohemia-? ( fsHto ) Hij*s ''ihrt? fid 'll? c^Vjviiv fepT 

I 'SIMs t-tStwISi ivSH t^-in 

cSrpvj fiif=r IvCT't . 

^a?l<UroK5 «f sitfVrafgsi v jjIc® ^ s^n; %i?rla € 135(5 

Captain ^Wsjd! ’?tt5 f5!5l iltfe!? fe? EtficEHr Fl» 
<Sni'ini5tC5T'*I^1S^W,'8«mCTW 515)3 'MSftjrTTC 

>3^ ^ €15(3 3|5it;lH, >S3t ’.‘f'Pit’il 3t3l '®It€l^ it's! ’ 5 }l^ 

•S3CW(C3t'5tl5sit3a'5ttIvltt513tfel ?l4 ■^3 5l33Kf gJiUta ’fC«l (€{% 53 'rirt€ 

^ vf^Itfeasr ; 55lt '533tf5f, (*(33(1 '3 C9tTO-ti(S >S^vltR tHTtH? 

9*l3 tvfolll f%fir 5rtatR Id'iCStW ^lUb S'lsw l i^lvisilv 

'8 cSfttS? SW) <11^ g?B 'SSi’rt fiicsg SStt^ffRt 

^ 'efiiirt CTfe 5rtf5tc?H I 


Paragraph! 63-64 

Summary— The captain 'vas sitting within a small circle of brilliant 
light. But the rest of the dining-hall was dimly lighted. Two sides of 
the room were oak-panelled and the other two were hung with faded 
tapestry. Above the fireplace were ro«-s of heraldic shields. There were 
fonr paintings of the old lords of Chateau Nolr, wiA features wonder- 
fully alike. Captain Baumgarten looked at the paintings^ and thought 
of his own strange situation- he, a man from the Baltic coast taking 
Ms supper in the hall of these proud Norman lords. He fell asleep. 

NB. Conan Doyle’s vivid description is further heightened b)’ 
creating a feeling of dramatic suspense and surprise. We feel that 
something tremendous is about to happen veiy" soon. 

He — Captain Baumgarten. A small. ...light — The “small drde 

of brilliant light” was created by the ten candlra of the candelabrum. 
The captain was sitting within this circle. The rest of the dining-hall 
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was dimly limited, ff/wwifrt’— slionc ; ^ ^ sitfilvl | Shauldtr- 

fifa/i—hand from the shoaldcr-tip, gathcrinif “P Ws dress on his. 
shoulders ; I T/iretf out — threw into relief ; brouj-h; 

into prominence ; Tfe I Ttrra-eolta—"haTA pottery 

used as ornamental building-material and in staluarj-” [C. 0 . D.). 
Terra-cotta faee—i.e., a brick-red face ; CsJliJt ifiSi! TS ritPt 55 1 The 
captain’s face already has been described as ‘brick-red’ (paragraph 36). 

Heavy — thick ; sh i T/irea' out. ...vtou^tathe — ^The ‘small circle of 

brilliant liglit’ brightly shope upon and thus threw into relief the 
captain’s brick-red face, heas-y eyebrows and his yellow moustache. 

Outside that cirete — beyond the small space which uas brilliantly 
lighted ; -ittmtprs 1 Korw— dim ; indistinct ; |. 

Shadnuy — gloomy ; EW55 1 Nothing was clearly seen outside that 
rone of light within the hall. T'-ro sides — f.r., two sides of the room. 

covered with panels of oak-wood. Hung — covered.. 

Fadcd~n\& ; discoloured ; pnt’Cl .dovss stmith slreaming—h 

deer-hunting scene was embroidered on tbc tapestry. There were 
figures of slags followed by dogs and hunters. Bm the tapcstiy was 
old and discoloured (‘faded’) "and so the figures were dim and indistinct.. 
Streaming— mnnmf; (thus represented in the tapcstiy ) ; 1 Kau's— 

lines ; CSPl sfll ( 

//woWiV— relating in the pedigrees and positions of families of noble 
birth : ■<riprtTt?l-^Wf''l I tferaidie .«/•;>/<*— shields with the heraldic 
badges of Count Eustace’s family ; wfpir!!ro- 1 ?r ?5 Bpraf^ I Ftazonings— 
coals of arms etc. painted. [blnion. v. Describe or_ paint (arms)- 
heraldically ; inscribe (object) with arms, names etc., in colours or 
ornamentally (C*. O. D.) ] ; fpt? I The family— i-e., the 

family of Count Etistace. Its alliances— [i) families matrimonially 
coiineciod with the Eustace family ; 1 {-) 

families claiming consanguinity ( era’ll ’T’P? ) u'ith that of the count. 

Heraldic shields alliances — ^Thc shicld.s had inscribed on them 

the names and arms of the family of Count Eustace and of other famdi^ 
connected avilh it by marriage, etc. The fatal saltire cross, etc.— The 
saltire cross is the badge of Count Eustace’s family and families con- 
nected with it. The saltire cross is described as fata/, because it was 
marked on the brows of the murdered German soldiers ; st?PS¥ 1 
Srcahingoiit—hiAnfi marked ; ffefwi On eaeti of them— or,- 

cadi of these bcraldic shields. ' 

Above the fireplace each of them — Exp}-. 

occur in Conan Doyle’s story, The Lori of Chftieau Aon’. The 
here describes the various features of Count EtLstace s dining-naii. 
(iiptain Baumgarten stayed for the night in this hall, 
arrest the count on his return. The interior of the dmmg-nau was- 
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thoroughly mediaeval in appearance. Above the fireplace, on the 
wall, hung _ in rows the heraldic shields of the Eustace family ; on 
them were inscribed the coats of arms of the family and also of those 
matrimonially connected with iL All these heraldic shields bore a 
peculiar mark, namely, the saltire cross. Captain Baumgarten knew 
well tire tra^c significance of this cross ; because on the forehead of 
every German soldier secretly murdered, this peculiar cross (like an 
X) was marked.The saltire cross was the family badge of Count 
Eustace, the Lord of Chateau Noir. 

[Add notes on heyaliic shields ; Uazoniugs and the fatal saltire 
eross.] 

SeigiKurs—leudaX lords ; ( JiflU I Old 

seigneurs of Chateau Noir — old lords of Chateau Noir who were 
ancestors of Count Eustace. Faced the fireplace — stood just opposite 
the fireplace ; | Nasok noses — noses like 

the beaks of hawks. As hawks are birds of prey, a hawk nose indicates 
sternness, shrewdness and physical strength ; ^ •TPil 1 

/foAf— prominent ; | High features — ^f.e., imposing and digni- 

fied .appearance having remarkable forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, etc. ; 
sipiz '2 'S I So like each 

Other— four lords of Chiteau Noir painted in the four pictures were 
so much alike ; ’It?® I The Crusader— ancestor of 

Count Eusbace who fought in the crusades ; StSiJ I N.B. The 

crusades were wars of religion fought by Christian nations of Europe 
against the Muslims and the object was to recover Palestine, the Holy 
lltnd. The crusades took place in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Cavalier of the Fronde — a knight or lord who joined the 
political movement known as Fronde in France in the seventeenth 
century (1648-59). Fronde— (Jit., a sling). It is the name given to an 
aristocratic political party in Fnance during the minority of Louis XIV, 
which opposed the absolutism of the chief minister. Cardinal Mazarin. 

Four paintings Cavalier of the Fronde — Expl. This 

passage is taken from Conan Doyle’s story. The Lord of Ch&tean 
Noin The writer describes the decorations in the dimng-hall of 
Chateau Noir. Captain Baum^rten was looking at the various 
objects in the dining-hall. Four portraits of old lords of Chfiteau 
Noir were hanging on the wall opposite to the fireplace. The 
features of these early ancestors of Count Eustace were almost alike. 
All of them had prominent aquiline noses and highly distinguished 
features. So far as their physical features were concerned, they closely 
resembled each other. From the portraits it was very difficult to 
distinguish the lord of one generation from that of another. Their 
different Styles of dress alone indicated that they belonged to 
different generations. TTie lord who had fought in the crusades in 
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•the Middle Ages, could be distinguished from the lord -irho joined 
the Fronde faction in the i7th cenlurj’, only *by the different s^les 
of dress they wore. The physical features of tlie lords of Cbittcan 
Tfoir had remained almost the same from generation to generation ; 
only the fashions in their dress had changed, as the portraits showed. 

[Add notes on old seipiiurs of Chfilenu .Yoi^ ; fhf. Crusader and 
Ike Cavalier of the Fronde. \ 

Ifeavy — dull ; 'SHifS I Repast — meal (supper). Heasy svith his repast 

— feeling sleepy after his substantial supper. Lay back ei them— 

leaned bach in bis chair and gared at these four paintings ; CSrtK 

■fell ’51%lwa fel^ SlRrsf^d l Through ...smoke — through the smote 

that lie blew nut from his cig.ar. Pondering I'Tcr — meditating over ; 

■5lfe5'5l{%3l f/nr/w—airions destiny : ! A mar. 

coast — Captain naumgarten came from a part of Germany on the ll.altic 
.Sea coast ; =tTpt)1’‘ Jititrail ittltTS i /.WAV— The Tlaltic Sea is .nn 

inland sea in the north of Europe, enclosed by Russia, Germany, Ucn- 
mark and Sweden. It is connected by Skagerr.ak and the Kiel canal 
with the North Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. Ancestral /'a//— hall belong- 
ing to or inherited from ancestors ; i It was the 

hall where the counts had dined from generation to generation. Proud 
— proud of their higli birth and rank : I jVormati ehseftoins 

— feudal lords of Norman origin ; Norman 5lPrat;>l I Proud Norman 
Norman lords are famous for their pride of birth and rank. 

Captain Banmgarten Norman chieftains — Expl- 'Hiis 

passage is taken from Conan Doyle's story, The Lord of^ Chatsou 
Nolr. Captain Eaumgarten came to Ch.riteau Noir on .m important 
and dangerous mission. It was to arrest the lord of the castle. Af 
the count was out, the c.ipt.ain quartered himself for the night in the 
house of the enemy and helped himself to a good supper. The 
captain had a heavy supper and the room w,ts comfortable ; he 
felt sleepy and vaguely thoughtful. While pleas.antly smoking a 
cigar, the caphiin leant b-tek comfortably in his chair and looked 
at the four paintings of old Norman counts of Ch.'ite.au Noir. 
Captain Baumgarten w.as a n.ative of a far-off German province on 
the co.ast of the Baltic Sea. But through an unforeseen combination 
of circumstances he was now taking his .supper in the old dining- 
hall of these Norman counts, proud of their high birth and great 
power. The captain thought that it was a strange stroke of fortune. 
Compared witli these gre.al Norntan nobles, B.aumgarten, a mere 
army-captain, was an insignificant person. Yet stnange circumstanas 
made the captain absolute master, for the moment at least, in the 
ancient dining-hall of the Norman lords. 

[Add notes on the strange chance ; <i man from the Baltic coast 
ocaiL proud Norman chief tains 
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Bnt the Jin etc. — But the fire gave a comfortable vrarmth to the 
room and the captain felt sleepy. 

heavy with sleep ; ^ ^nt53 I C5if»— the front part of 
the lower jaw ; I //is — /.a, his face bent 

down and finally rested on his chest. Gieameti— shone. JSread, ■akitc 
scalp — \Vc read in Paragraph 26 that the captain had a bald head. 
Scalp— sTBa of the head ; Jltsltit I 

^ tinr ^iPni i fow ; 

otgs cst'llfifta ip5-5Ri^ fens snfipi. O €Rt3 

^ « 5fOTf5 srfsul I tq^ 

iRia ostupni or - ii ^c a bt 1 

ORItsra ^fpF ’ttrqa'.-sfa^ ^qt’srs^'OiiiOT Rq-f ^sjpi Ha— 

’t^reftpi s*t!a isfe .q^ne «nlsw itet® 1 'sifir^ 

'S'R5 ^qii)H!i-3it«t? BPisSi ’nfi riifa afsjra^, Ptafsiii S«r .a? v»ci5 'o ^?ir 3 
^PJltnpnt fsifs?, o <strapF^ Sna -sifesg 

9^7115 I 

Chateau Noir TJm flS ^ ’UTO? ft'tSlS fiw 

; ^CtW9 treWil^ 9pf »lt^ ( 5?J ) !t3 ^ItriT?! O' fTSl 'tilfesISI'jf 

^fRtPl J ^«tWir ritfl C4, ^IWPtl 9t9 Cq, 

■TqgiO PF^ ^ Fronde-49 ^pqitsltl fR f cs?5 qnj-qfFR, 

9l '^PI'FRpS ttf^Rqr 9plJ ) I 'Sir Captain Bautu- 

garten CSStCH C^SiW fTSi 991 fell Pi^ ifesfea 1w Flfelt ®fRc<s 

cq, qtPS'F^qqi^ ^iitS ^IPSij ^qi5t5 ^IIW fefe >st Norman 

’thra'fetit 1*1^ tqltsW’T i ^fits fest*! ffe^i ( 's ®itslw 

etiRtvsl^®! ) 491 caplain-49 (b^<F ,^9 ^|C9 ^-4 a 

®Rt9 FG?!, ’5W 

?l*p|5s ^’(9 9I*F W 4(9t« I 

Paragraph 65 

Summary — Suddenly a slight noise awakened the captain. For a 
moment it seemed to him that one of those pictures had walked out of 
the frame. The captain saw beside the table a huge man, with fierce, 
glinting eyes and a great fierce nose. The rnan's arms were folded 
across his chest and there was a fixed smile on his lips. 

N.B. The paragraph gives a vivid sketch of the appearance of Count 
Eustace. The sudden appearance of the man is quite in keeping with 
the dramatic turn of events. . , . 

yi slight .fect—i.e., a little noise within the room made the captain 

stand up on his legs. For an instanl—fOT a moment ; ^ I Baaed 

—bewildered by sleep. Based senses— 1 One tf 
■ pictures— one of the portraits of the old lords'of Chfiteau Noil. For 
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instant ./rame— Waking, the captain at fitst felt stupefied at the 

■strange sight. The captain’s sleep had left him, but his senses were still 
bewildered as the result of his recent slumber ; and it seemed to him 
■that one of the portraits hanging on the wall opposite to him had become 
.alive, had walked out of the frame and stood before him. (The sentence 
implies that the count’s appearance had a wonderful resemblance to 
■those of his ancestors whose portraits hung on the opposite wall.) Count 
Eustace has appeared before Captain Baumgarten. Huge—'/ev] big ; 

iRTa I glittering ; With no sign tyts— , 

The man stood motionless like a statue ; in fact, he would have been 
■taken for a statue, had not his eyes sparkled with a fierce fire of hatred. 
Olive-skinned— colour of the skin is like that of an olive ; that is, 
yellowish-brown. Tuft — small cluster pruned to form a point. A great, 
fierce nose — All the Norman barons in the pictures had very sharp and 
prominent noses. Towards— to run — i-e-, the nose seemed to be the most 
striking feature ; all other features were overshadowed by the aquiline 
nose. The prominent form of the nose attracted attention. The rest of 
■the face served only to heighten this impression. Wrinkled— dtisanV ; 

Zt'ke a Iasi year’s affle—Vihi an aid apple that has last Che freshness 
.and tightness of its skin. Sweep of shoulder — ^broad shoulder ; 

I Bony — ^big*boned ; ?ti5P!lSl I Corded— ieiXi of twisted veins ; 

1 Unsapped— \xndXm\tas\ieA. Age—o\d a%e ; I Told...age— 
indicated irigour that was not diminished with the advance of age ; 

Page 23. Arching— carna^ in the form of an arch ; fea® ! I 
Arching chest — Count Eustace had a big, well-developed chest. His 

.mouth smile — There ivas a smile on his lips ; this expression 

did not change. It was a grim and triumphant smile. 

Grammar, ate.— Picture (n.) ; picturesque (adj.). Fierce (adj.) : 
fierceness, ferocity (n.). Sweep — n., used also as a verb. Age (n.) ; 

' aged (adj.). 

■RislPi'^ltl Clausa ^ 5^, PR OR 

■llPMl I ’Itci { Captain Baumgarten-4il ) ^15? 

^tMH^iil ’IPilt >il^^ 'SRI'8 ^ife Fitsai '8 Ivpvpif liltBttiil ; 

^ ?ti5l 15t5tP5 ft? =11^ I awf® 

illuiB^, 'J^bltcil nsfaul >8^ Ptt5l <flwl ftl^ SRt® ® tlR*ri 
— w <11^ 1 T5 

sran ^ ^ cirfissit 

Paragraphs 66-72 

Summary — Count Eustace, the Lord of Chateau Noir, informed Captain 
. Baumgarten that his weapons had been removed. The count mockingly 
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'told the captain that he had been a little careless in making himself so 
much at home in a house full of secret passages. The captain had moved 
a step forward with clenched fists, but he was hurled back into his chair. 
The count told Captain Baumgarten that his soldiers bad been killt^. 
The count ironically referred to the bad French pronunciation of the 
Germans. He said that he had had to deal with many German soldiers, 
"but never with an officer before. The count added that he had much 
to talk about with the captain, a German officer. 

“■Pray do not iveapons" — ^The count is ironically polite. He 

'tells the captain not to trouble himself about finding his weapons. The 
weapons had been already removed. Cast a swift glance — looked quickly ; 

4 (sill I The empty chair — ^The weapons had been 

thrown on the chair by the captain (as described in Paragraph 62). Now 
'it was an empty chair as the weapons had been removed by the count. 

Jjaid — placed ; kept ; ?lf^ I If you. so — if you will excuse 

-my saying so. [The count is ironically polite again. The captain has 
been caught unawares. He was wrong and hasty in assuming that there 
was no enemy in the castle. It was foolish on his part to be so careless.} 

A little indiscreet—?, bit injudidous or unwary ; sipit® 1 To 

make yourself at home — to feel as safe and secure as at home. In a 
house— i.e., in this Chfiteau Noir. Jloneycomi—C^sfi^ 1 [honeycomb, n. 
Bees' wax structure of hexagonal cells for honey and eggs — C.O.D,] 
£,very wa//....../afja/«— Every wall of Chdteau Noir is as full of secret 

passages as a honeycomb is full of cells. You have been .passages— 

There are numerous secret passages in this castle ; men might easily 
lie hidden here without being detected by others. So you were rather 
imprudent to think yourself perfectly safe in such a place. You will be 

amused. supper— Too. will be interested to hear from me that while 

you were engaged in enjoying your supper, as many as forty of my men 
had been keeping watch on you. [The count is speaking ironically.} 
Ak 1 what then f — Count Eustace has noticed Captain Baumgarten 
moving a step forward. He says to the captain, “Oh ! you want to fight 
with me ? I shall have to look to it.” 

Had taken a step forward— adi-anced one step ; 'll ^3*1! 

I Clenched fists — fists closed tightly ; I Now 

the captain was without weapons and he wanted to fight with his closed 
fists. The Frenchman— i-e.. Count Eustace, Held lyi— raised ; §55 
tfeeni Grasped— tieM. threw ; CfisRil few 1 With the 

left chair — ^This shows that Count Eustace was immensely superior 

in physical strength to the German captain. 

“Pray keep your seat” — ^kindly remain on your seat ; '■'Iw.* 

intl 4fs?ll '11^ I N.B. Count Eustace continues to be ironically 
polite to the German captain. 

You have men — You need not have any anxiety about your 

followers. They have They have already been taken care of, 

that is, they have been lolled by my men ; 'shUtii 
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?\4jl ^P?l1 ^IdtS 5 1 It is astonishing. bsmatb — 

The peculiar thing about these thick stone floors is that one can hear 
very little of what is taking place below. The captain’s men downstiuts 
probably struggled for their lives ; but the captain heard nothing because 
of these thick stone floors. (The writer has already described the peculiar 
thickness of the walls : “The walls were so thick that each room was 

cut off from its neighbour” — Paragraph 52.) Pi?// have no cause on 

beneath — Count Eustace has killed Captain Baumgarten’s followers and 

speaks sarcastically about it. You have been command— ^oax 

followers have been killed and notv you have no soldiers to command. 

,yi?K have .yottrsctf—''Io'a need have no anxiety about your soldiers, 

they have been all murdered and now your an.xicty should be only about 
yourself. 

Your French etc. — You speak French verj' nicely (though you are a 
German) ; OT 'sm French ^tlCsd 1 Incline — are disposed j 
have a tendency ; dit? sgg? ; ( SkRiM ) to tto I Lihe most of your 
countrymen — like most other Germans, To turn the y into a V— 
wrongly pronounce the French 'p’ as ‘b’. j 4 vez bitie' sur moi I — ^Have 
pity on me 1 (Ei/ic' is a wrong German pronunciation of the French 
word pitie'i) Captain Baumgarien’s German soldiers thus appealed 
to Count Eustace when they were being killed by his men. But thdr 
cry only aroused the count by the rvrong German pronunciation of the 
French ‘p’ as ‘b’. The count has' become hard and unfeeling on 
account of the death of his only son. 

Your French is excellent bitie' sur moi— Expl. The 

passage occurs in Conan Doyle’s story, The Lori of Chateau Noir. 
Captain Baumgarten with a batch of German soldiers had gone to 
Chateau Noir for arresting Count Eustace, a French nobleman. The 
captain was, however, surprised and made a prisoner by the count 
The French count treated the captive German captain with ironical 
politeness. He mocked at the bad French pronunciation of the 
Germans, Captain Baumgarten’s pronunciation was much better 
than that of other Germans ; still he, too, like other Germans was 
inclined wrongly to pronounce the French ‘p’ sound like a ‘b’. The 
count’s men had killed Captain Baumgarten’s German soldiers. 
These German soldiers facing death had cried in French for mercy — 
“Have pity on me” {Aves UtW sur moi). They had wrongly- 
pronounced ‘pitie’ as ‘bitie’. The count had shown no pity to them. 
He was merely amused by their incorrect French pronunciation. 

N.B. Note the French count’s ironical politeness to the German- 
captain and his grim enjoyment of the dying German soldier’s ted 
pronunciation. 

JFho addresses you — /’.c., who lam-. Precisely — exactly I 

It would. with you — 1 would have thought it very unfortunate if 

you had come to my house and gone away and I had no talk with you. 
I have had to do with many. German soldiers — Count Eustace darkly 
hints that he has killed many German soldiers. . But never with an ^ 
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offiur btfort — but never tvith an officer like yourself. I have much 

.>Mboat — I have manythiags to speak to you ; 'stWlt 

1 ^ 

Grammar, etc, — Glatut (n.), used also as a verb. Indiscreet (adj.) ; 
itidisereti0n {ni\. Secret (adj.) j secrecy {n), Gra^ (v.), also used as a 
noun. Relieve (v.) ; relief (n.). Amuse (v.) ; amusement (n.). Unaile 
(adj.) ; inability (n.). 

CT-CBTtra 'iiglg OTtnrs ’I’ff Prussian 

{ Prttssia-?!^ ) fsKi ^ ■(‘liW*), 'S’PT. count 5lf5ira=l, 'til 

^ I 4pii.« CT^t, ( f5p]| ’IPf =l1 4H*( ) 

^ PI, Jit'S!!) 'Jtt'IJIta ’tw= >S^ 

4 It) — 4i'pia <tIt'41<p|S OTtc) CalbtC^a JI^ ’Q^ J)*) 4tal S'oibbi ^ICst I 

«f^'*It'^^4PI,5IJ[4 '*l1»lf4 ismtafPI VS t®5R, tSJR ^ Crit^ 
’reni I 'ziBi 

^ Jra ^1 Captain Baumg^irten traRt'flt ■4’F ’W 5^5tfe5R 1 
*rt+l btts iactisUlS eeit.<ni*pllj ^leiiil itfSPH iSt*!) ^ ^'Q SBll 
ftPt «uu cBstei Pf^rai (ifW4 i ^ vi 

fisfjf ( JRrt^ e®apf& 'sritJ, ) jffeeH, *^115 •’ffsil ’«i1«Prtii 

’ifel •tl^sf I '!il»t=!t?l C5tp5?i4H=l^^#ttil ,154?4 tSRtPRI 
S?n^jp3l5^m( ^itEJiRI JirB, 'stssi'ai-’P 
’tt'tm eawee^ra ^ ^ Mtffi ’Its >4^^ ffwi" 

144NI!'»4 PW I «iIJR I ^’Rtn 

?rtfjiP5 »ttfii f¥ t' 

Posen tJraJIPra Captain Baumgaiten." 

'5R 'PTPRI? 'SlfWtt’I CPW^I ’i® 
'Simtsa ‘p’-Pf ‘b’-H S®B!<1 ^fl4t3 'tiffs I 'Kia 'SPI 

• bitie' ( ‘pity,’ ) PfJfPT’ tSf^tSl ^ I ''iMfff 

*f1i?R, CV ’F'H <rRl'4« I”. 

“Chateau Noir-rfR I" 

JtfsiShFt I ^siNfi Ofptra '«IIPWiC5H, 'tt’ts ^ ^ 

German tsm >Rgw German imv ), 

jsf? PFPre tJrart<(iP!fjt 511254 ^ =rtt 1 ''IPWpf ’'iPR' 
4j®f?t3 tfffs r 

Paragrap&B 73-79 

Summary — Captain Baumgarten was a brave man but he felt a 
creeping sensation of horror at the count^s manner. He found himselt 
wcah and helpless before this gigantic enemy. At the sight of the cla^ 
Ixktle before the captain, the count apologized for the poor 'vine servM 
to him and ordered for him red Burgundy wine. He politely offerea the 

S, P.— 4 .— S-4-4S- 
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captain another and a better supper, which the captain declined. With 
the captain’s-permission the count tvould tell him the story o£ his only 
son who died while escaping from. the Germans. U was a story which 
the captain would never forget. 

motionless'; ; <1^^ I Brave as he was—t.e., though 
he was a bold man ; fsl^ fSPR I Sametking,., manner — r'.e.v 

something strange in the attitude of the count. Which made 

a^re}iension~i.t.^ which filled the captain's heart with a curious 
sensation of fear ; §1513 ’tltS 'stS fisi | Apprehension— 

fear ; I Glanced to — quickly looked at. Bui his weaposis were gone 
—This has already been described in Paragraph 66 . G^fanftV— powerful 
like a giant ; Adversary— caaay, Inastrug^e 

adversary — Captain Baumgarten looked at Count Eustace. The 

count was a huge man with great physical strength. The captain would 
be as weak and helpless in a fight against the count as a child fighting 
against a grown-up man. Picked igJ— taken up ; g |\5 | fo c H I 

Held it to the light— Vs see what kind of wine was given to the capuin ; 

Page 24. “7//1 1 Tut t ' — interjection e.'cpressing impatience, contempt, 
or rebuke" (CIO.ZJ.) ; fe tit I jdrnf was this...for you ?— And was this 

claret the best wine that my butler, Pierre, could give for entertaining 
aguest like you ? Pierre should have ofiered you a better wine. Pierre— 
the 'name of the count's butler. Tam ashamed etc. — I feel ashamed at 
the condhet of my servant towards you, a guest under my roof ; he is 
ignorant of the courtesy and honour to be shown to a guest. [Note the 
Ironical courtesy shown by the count to his prisoner.] We must 
improve upon this — f.«., I must give you something better than this ; 
^ •oiiH'fl l4k ^R3l 'siflifl ’rtS’H 3pl95 I 

He blew whistle — ^Thc count blew on the whistle in order 

to call his seivant ; ^ ^ I Shooting- 

jacket of pattern used in shooting game j ^ I Jacket 

—sleeved outer garment. The old manservant— {.e., Pierre, the butler. 
It is plain that he had been released by his master. Chamberlin— a 
costly wine of high quality ; “a famous red Burgundy from the vineyard 
of^at name near Dijon, in France" {Chambers). .Bi»— “receptacle 
(originally of wicker, now usually fixed, of wood) for corn, coal 

...bottled wine,' etc. {C.O.D.) ; rtlur 51 PMI I "Chamber- 

lin from bin xg !" — Count Eustace ordered his butler to bring a bottle of 
cliambertin wine from bin 15 of his cellar. (It was the best that the 
count had. The count kept a good cellar.) Streaked with cobwebs— 
woven round with spider’s network; a bottle containing very old ivine, 
kept in the cellars for such a long time that cobwebs had growrt on it. 
^trtl SrtFl I The cobwebs on the bottle showed that the wine was 
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old and the older the wine, the better the quality. As a nurse iitfant 

— rThe buUer cained the bottle of chambertin as carefully as a nurse 
carries an infant in her arms. This shows that the wine was costly and 
of high quality.. To the friVa— to the full ; I C 5 r//or— the 

place in which wine is kept ; one's slock of wine. 

■W cellars — Chamhertin is the best trine that I have in my stock. 

Not to be unrivalled. Rouen — capital of the old French 

province of Normandy and 87 miles north-west of Fails by rail. N.B. 
Count Eustace is a Norman noble. Se haPPy — ^be of good cheer ; 

I Joini — "one of the parts into which butcher divides carcass, esp. 
as served at table" {C.O.I}.) , ^ ^ 1 doU /oints—^ iRII 

^11 1 Lobster — a large marine edible crustacean with long tail and large 
claws j I Fresk from. /fbq/Zmr— quite recently brought 

from Honilear, a sea-port in Fiance on the southern side of the Seine 

estuary. Savoury — palatable ; 1 Will you'. supper f— Will you 

not join me in anoAer supper more palatable than what you had the last 
time ? The count is by turns the generous host and the merciless enemy. 

SltMk his kead—tefasti. to take a second and more savoury supper. 
Draitud the f/orr— The captain drank off the contents of the glass. His 

Aarf— Count Eustace. /JniVi/y— choice dish ; delicacy ; S’tloiJ ostqj I 

Pressing. earnestly requesting him to ask for one delicacy 

or another. 

There is Everything in my house will be readily 

placed at your service •, qfmti PRtJ qift* osespf ATS 

I You have but .word—Yoa have only to express the . wish ; 

’qfWS ^ ft ^ ^ l Ztwgrrf— desired ; •♦IsSlIi I 

Taken — imprisoned. N.B. We have been told before that Count 
Eustace’s son had fought under the French general, Douay, and bad 
been captured by the Germans. Chrrwr— strange. You wilt never 
forget <ir— Count Eustace tells Captain Baumgarten that he would never 
forget the story told by him. The story is about young Eustace (the 
count’s only son), his capture, escape and death. (See EcpL below.) 

It is a curious litllo story. forget it— Expl. The passage 

is taken from Conan Doyle's story, The Lori of C^eau Notr, The 
German captain, Baumgaiten, had arrived at Chgteau Noir. His 
object was to arrest Count Eustace, the Lord of Chfiteau Noir, 
who was suspected to have secretly murdered many Gennan soldiers. 
But captain Baumgarten was surprised and trade prisoner by the 
count. The count was ironically polite. He said that he would tell 
the captain a brief but interesting story. The captain would find it 
impossible to forget it. 

At first the German capteun did not understand the dark iMt 
of the count’s words. He understood it as the count’s narration 
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proceeded. The count told the captain the story about the count’s 
only son, Eustace, his capture and death while tr^ng to escape from 
fte Germans. And he returned to Captain Baumgarten every act 
of kindness and every act of cruelty done to his son by the Germans. 
Hie captrun was alternately treated .with Idndness and cruelly. 
He was given money and excellent wine and offered food and 
dgars. He was taunted, kicked, severeljr beaten and threatened 
to be hanged. There was a strange mixture of kindness and 
cruelty. And the cruelty was a terrible experience. The captain 
would never forget the story told in this fashion. 

Grammar, etc . — Ajiprthension (n.) ; apprthensivt (adj.). Imirow 
(v.) ; improvtmtni (n.). Disposal (n.) ; dispose (v.). Escape (v.), aho used 
os a noun. , 

Captain Baumgartcn CBStt? l 

cert!?15? i i PlelCT Jnisi IV5 ftn tJRl nfifl 5|tcTQ 'SntR ( Baumgarten-45) 
OR WCV =F'5f=!Ti I if'?'! « ’Utfe CTplBR, 

<SRni 'S3r«ra ri5I I «TraV[=15p5 'TOP frpfS f3fip!95IRl 

Count 1 I 

.fsft’ftarH, “fe l 'fei Pierre '•ii’i'rni , *13 ’Pfisl:?! 

Captain Uaumgancn, \C«ri! f<ir-F '*lPiPr I ^ 

•qcw siR?t eiftirat sin i" . . 

§Rni snapa mui <?i wliref5.5i, ijt?! ’ittfitsl tstftwi i 

^^•5115 .S’? ^goSa awi TOi renfjfBl I 

tflaana ^aai afhc^, "Chambcnin rpia '*(111 a '*1^ '*tt^ 1 * 

ItUfl OWI C51? c.sl«i afell El^rita eilln I>l9l <9^15 ^paiofa C1RS5I Pl^ifW 

eg iR! ftfttSa acu af^al ^ppt 1 Count ^ fflg T’T’ffit'Pf l 

^ 5 tEPt. ' ■TH aFffg I 'Stptta gu-igtoroia EiU Rouen 

« Paris lataa goo wa gtpf’f ( ■gi% ) wal gl 1 g?Ma, gurttg 

’ffaal TF^ g‘?rgi gtoirel gttPta cgtfai |spat) >*(1^51 Honfleur 

gftopi gl f? ?' 

siriTi tfsifW gwi gtl^ ’*Pwfi5 Sftgt ^ I Jtiwa gg Igtcm *ltg 

gifial cifftitsig, tseg oeiwiisi ( Count ) trta Ji’Rta ( smR ) *!.< 
g**il!a osiuj isaj .eSi-uSi vstfggni ^tw*i'*sfacg 'iRlt^ gtatata gia^ig 1 
“'gtgta aiClC'S >sigg fFg gi? gRi vin’tgta egant fgtarfars ^tg gl 1 "gflgta 
'(s^gpta 5 Fgi 15 ^1 gpf, «!!gg gg rttg gfe giaos ’gtgtw 
'9*f 15 gp gfgra '*itig|« fig I flgaig igstngKg ^ 3gt?ata ®ra ^ttgla 
1*51 fig I ^ ^IgfS '9^<a *11?? Eustace ggWi, gfit 3s|at ggfial gfiala 
gga 151 5 a I gaiS gpa '8 fifiai i gtg 5a, '*!t»igtw gitlg atfesffe fira *tifi 
CI, HMfg^ 5Mg^ »ttfiwg gl I" 
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PuragTApbi 80*84 

SutniBarr — The count told the pathetic story of his hoy’s death. 
He was a fine young man serving m the artillery. His mother died 
within a week of the news of his death reaching her. Young Eustace 
was taken prisoner at Weissenburg. He was taken to a village called 
Lauterburg. He was kindly treated by the German ^officer in com- 
niand. This officer gave him food and a bottle of wine and a cigar from 
his own case. The count also had offered good food and wine and now 
proposed to give a cigar to Captain Baumgarten. But at the next halting 
place young Eustace was very badly treated. The German officer 
in charge of the French prisoners was a cruel ruffian. He took pleasure 
in humiliaring and ill-treating the prisoners. One day he dealt young 
Eustace a severe blow in the eye and taunted him upon his disfigured 
appearance. The count similarly struck the captain violently in the 
eye and taunted him. 

you mus/ httow — I give you the information. Afy foy — ^my son, young 
Eustace. j4r/r7ferj>— branch of army that manages cannon (CO.Z).) ; 

I ' My iey ..aTtilltry — My son, young Eustace, was 

serring in an artillery regiment. A fine young ftllmo—Oi handsome 
young man of brave, generous character. Pri£ — j.e., object of pride ; 

I 

you must know, then, etc.— Count Eustace now proceeds to narrate 
the story of his son’s adventures ; he would return exactly the same 
treatment as his son received in the hands of German officers. She died 

jreaching us — ^The mother was broken-hearted at the death of her 

only son ; within a week she died' of the shock. 

N.B. The death of his only son and then of his heart-broken wife had 
made the count almost mad with grief and indignation. It was troughi— 
The news of my son’s death was brought. A irother officer— a. fellow 
officer who served with my son in the same artillery regiment. Whe,^,.. 
throughout — who was my son’s companion and was with him through 
all his adventures. 

captured. Weissttdmrg — a town in Western Germany. At 
Weissenburg, the French were defeated by the Germans and Eustace 
was captured. N.B. General Abel Douay rashly advanced to the frontier 
and occupied Weissenburg on August 3, 187a Douay was surprised in 
bivouac on the morning of August 4. He was himself killed ; and his 
division escaped with difficulty.— ChwJrri^s Modern History. 

Broken up into — divided into ; ^ I Parties — small groups ; 

'5J1 ^ iPI 1 By different routes—^ different ways ; ’tW I Kindness— 
kind treatment ; rpis I Good The count now accords the- 

same kind treatment to the German captain as the German colonel did to 

young Eustace. Offered him had— Thi German colonel gave young 

Eustace the best food and mne he possessed. 

Page 2S. As I have tried to do for you— Xu repajment of the 
German colonel’s kindness to my son, I have offered you the best food 
and wine that I possess. Case — case or box in which cigars are kept. 

request earnestly ; ^ I Take one from mine— take 
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a cigar from my cigar-case. This is in return to the kindness shown 
to the count’s son by the German colonel. 

N.B. The interesting point of the narrative is this : Count Eusucc 
had hcard_ the story of his_ son’s adventures and death from a fello^ 
officer ; this officer served in the artillery with his son. Hatong heard 
this, the proud count had been possessed with the single idea of taldng 
exact revenge for the treatment accorded to his son. Captain Baumgaiten 
is the first German officer the count meets ; so the count proceeds to 
return to the captain the various acts of kindness and cruelty done by the 
German officers to his son, during his imprisonment in Germany. 

Tilt German litad-^.e^ by shaking his head, . Captain Baum- 

garten signified refusal. , 

His horror of his companion— T:\st: count's words and attitude had 
produced a feeling of horror in the captain. Cf. “Brave as he was, there 
was something in this man’s manner which made his skin creep with 
apprehension.’’ The lips that smiied—Vlis have been told already that 
the count’s “mouth _ was set in a fixed smile." Hyes tlusi jf/arerf— The 
count’s "fierce, glinting eyes’’ have been already described. 

G/arerf— shone fiercely or in a threatening way ; iRT 

His horror. eyes that giared—^xiA. This passage is taken 

from Conan Doyle’s story, The Lord of Chateau Noir. The German 
captain, Baumgarten, had come to Chfiteau Noir to arrest its count : 
but he himself had been surprised and captured. The count had 
been ironically polite. He had offered the best food and wine in his 
possession to the captain j and he was telling the story of the death 
of his only son tvhile escaping from the Germans. Something in the 
count’s manner had pven the captain a creeping sensation of fear. 
The captain continued to look at the count’s fixed smile and his 
eyes which were shining fiercely. This increased the captain’s fear. 
The count’s glaring eyes showed that he had terrible thought and 
was full of hatred for the Germans. The smiling lips indicated no 
welcome, but might mean a smile of triumph. 

[Add notes on the lips that smiled and the eyes that glaredl\ 

As I say — ^Thcre is a misprint in the University Text. These words 
arc within inverted commas in Conan Doyle’s story. Was good to my 
iiy-T-trcatcd my son with kindness. Unluckily — unfortunately ; 
afPil taken. Across the Rhine — across the Rhine river. 

Ettlingen—o. Gcfman town in Baden. They •were not equally fortunate 
there— TYit French prisoners had been well-treated by the German 
commander at Lauterburg. They had not the good fortune to meet an 
equally generous officer at EtUingen. They were cruelly treated by the 
German officer at Ettlingen. brutal person ; ; ttlfSlS I 

Villain — wicked person ; I Humiliating — insulting ; 

I torturing ; I The brave mtn.._ 

povier — the brave Frenchmen, war prisoners, who had fallen into his 
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clutches ; ’RH *tl^5t%I I Ht took a^Uasurt his pcrJitr 

— ^Bmtal as hc_ was, he fejt a keen delight in ill-treating his French 
prisoners. Fitrctlp — ^angrily ; in a spirited manner. Taunt — con- 

temptuous reproach ; sarcastic or insulting words ; ^ I That mght,..e^'t 
—That night my son made a bold and angry reply to some sarcastic and 
insulting remarks of the German officer ; the result was that my son was 
given a blow in the ej'e. Like this — ri«., like this blow that I^ve you. 
CrirrA— violent sound ; 'Tfif'l “Pf I J?«ng--_echoed ; ^ I 

The Gertnaris .foraiard—tj.^ Captain Baumgarten fell with his 

face on the ground, ffis hand up — f-e., he pressed his hand on the dama- 
ged eye. Oosing through — trickling through ; =ItfipI I Settled 

dosvn — sat down comfortably 

Grammar, etc. — Horror (n.) ; horrible (ad).). Ruffian (n.) ; ruffianly 
(adj.). Villain (n.) ; villainous (adj.). Humiliating (adj.) ; humiliation 
(n.). Hanilysl) ; manual (adj.). 

’t^itpt'f — ^“Captain Baumgarten, 'oiUtli.T SiiPtnl ) 

CT, Ill'S it 'aip'lsss^ ^14(5 Crllsi'ilsj ihwd-'i •Pisj ; C*T siwlij 
I 4 'fiilslMit C®li(%4lil ‘4^ s'-Hl 

5^ I ( ’tW? ) >!| 5H4'sl '*ilPniilaSl ; CR ssHi '4Rl4 

f?si, PI ’ielli'i 4l4t'i i.Ri.'i ^litt I Pi 

TO, ^f*R(CT Pf-JPT 4™f( I 

“8il'msiS^!ff?WWeissenburg-4l5lipsEustace5p?l5!tl ^^ItFS ftf%g TO 
St’l ’Kt ’ttStltm orsst ?? I rl^lWEustace-Rr Lauter- 

burg -ils*!* 'fl4l3 3ttPI ^ ; i4^CH 01 Si!*£|*l tiHl'tlii4 fedi, ^1^ 

.nss sjsdn 4t4** 1 '4^ driSs colonel 'dlsts ^uit4 l-i-lt’citsT Is4d*l 
•rlsslliwi, ^ fid Ofd, 'S ( 41413 ^ ) >5^ CTOd 

'W ^IgSlisldH, — dtPi'S ^Idiiit dW 4l9'.'» CFkI '4fi;t(lH — Is'-sis 

4 t 4 l C4 >5^ «tTO 4RIdl 'dBitil ^ dtra 

®iirisU4 'dstwf’t ‘I“Ri 4 diR pF ?” 

dt^it dtf|irt dfratit t fefd’ridsl 'st5Ri dtfia ci'iSii 
?ffd 'S CEtWS ^ d’tl 4lsi4leW'( I 4 1414 S5 >!rtS4 4lf^l.4 dtfe I 

■'^, 5rt I Colonel 'dfrnt ’jratil 4tf® dW fWn I Pn 5 «MPfP! 

dsSd ’l%ra Rhinc-dwa fed? fi?l Ettlingen *,4C? TO?! #1 1 PidtPT ft? 
"31^? PR5d pH^dl 4? 1 Captain Baumgarten, >si=itFr 0i-'5t^'l PHftlW 

dtftTOtUPlI 

dftsil ) ^t^fifFTO df^sflld, 'dd’rtd 4 fl 5 l « isRlHi! 4 tft ^? 5 l? 

^flirt Pi dl^ 1 cdt irtlait® cd «rpit5 dt.3so? PFpre to 'dt’n? d? 
'TOt? ’Ftil? fe^ TO, ^tOS'Pil TO'lflt ^t4f? CFttda fed? 1ft lilt ®tt? ij? dl4? i" 
^f?? TOd dtd 4d d?® alft<prfd^ ^?t fefti I 4ft ^ftll d"??!? ft4 

d?^rt^df|?1cTOd,55l4t?TO^’!d7 fel W dipfel df|f5 dfffti Count 
«rt?t? fet4t? C5?tPt ftd dftsH I 
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Paragraph* 85-87 

Summary — ^The brutal German commander mocked at young 
Eustacej who had been disfigured by the blow. The count, too, mocking 
said that the captain now looked a little funny. The count continu^ 
the story. A kind-hearted major took pity on young Eustace. He 
lent him ten gold coins. The count returned the ten gold pieces to 
Baumgarten. But the wicked German officer who commanded the 
escort which took the French prisoners to Ourlack and then to 
Carlsruhe heaped all sorts of insults on Eustace. He struck Eustace, 
kicked him and tore hairs from his moustache. The count returned 
the blows and kicks on the captain and treated him exactly as yoone 
Eustace had been treated. Capuiin Baumgarten sobbed in helplessness. 

fFor disfigurtd—was made ugly ; was deformed ; I TItL 

inllaiii — this wicked person. Appearance — look ; Co^ I Jteri- 

taunts j fiarf ; CSg 1 The object ridiculed him tor th< 

appearance he presented. As young Eustace was made tolookugl; 
by the blow, the German officer taunted Eustace about his looks. 
the way — in passing ; i.l, ^ I Vou look — Your appearance, too 
would excite laughter now ; CSprtWS •S'PI >5’?^ CTiifC® t J 

little comical—^ bit funny | somewhat queer ; < 9 ^ I Yen ha> 

bun mischief~-'io'a had been mixed up in troubles, r..g., hasini 

got into a drunken quarrel and getting injuries. 

Sy the way mischief— ■ These lines arc taken fron 

Conan Doyle’s stoiy, The Lord of CMteau Noir. Count Eustace ha 
now in-hia power the German captain, who came to arrest him. Th( 
count’s only son received rough treatment in Germany, where he bat 
been sent as a prisoner. The count now takes vengeance on Captain 
Baumgarten. The count tells the story of his son’s persecution in 
the hands of a ruffianly German officer. This German officer insulted 
and ill-treated young Eustace, the count’s son. .Against one of his 
taunting remarks young Eustace strongly protested. As a result of 
this, young Eustace was given a blow in the eye. The count now 
deals a similar blow to Captain Baumgarten. Just as the boy was 
disfigured by the blow, so the captain now looks ugly and disfigured 
by the blow dealt by the count. The German officer taunts Eustace 
.about his disfigured face. In return the count taunted the Germim 
captain, Baumgarten. The captmn now looks ridiculous with his 
damaged eye. The captain’s superior officer would have certainly 
said that he (the captain^ had been engt^ed in some vulgar drunken 
quarrel and getting injuries. 

To continue — j.r., to continue the story ; irt?l sIoii'sfsL'ii*! 1 Destitu- 
tion— foyerty ; iftfej 1 

For his pockets were empty— iox my boy, was without any 
money. Moved the pity — excited the kindness ; WU ' 

Major — He is a military officer superior to a captain and below a 
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Ueitenant-colonel. Adva«eed—\t3^t ; figi fe s i., i Nafiohons—A 

Napoleon is a French gold coin worth 20 francs. Without security 

without any pledge ; fe{=PI ^ ^ ^ I Sirxe I 

cannot /fwirr— because I have no opportunity of knowing the 

name of that kind-hearted major who lent the money ; 

iSlinsis I From.n^ heart— i.e., sincerely ; 1 

Vile — morally base ; wicked ; 1 Vile (('ran/— wicked oppressor j 

3^ 'oi'situlsl t body of armed men acting as guard to persons 

[C.O.DI) ; (here) German soldiers guarding the French war-prisoners. 
Who commanded the escort— 'ctho was in charge of the body of armed 
men guarding the prisoners ; I 

Durlact-^z town of Baden in Germany, 2 miles by rail from Carlsmhe. 
Carlsruhe—^^ capital of Baden, a grrat railway centre. Heaped— ij., 

inflicted. Ou/raga— wanton insult ; ifW Wffn I He heaped. lad— 

He infliaed upon my son every kind, of violence and brutality. The 
spirit of the Ch&teau Noirs — the proud spirit of the andent noble family 
of Chateau Noir which Eustace had in his character. Stoop— \sexA ; 

?:eji | Turn away his wrath— removt his anger ; caFtS ^ 

Sfy I -pretended ; ^ 1 Suimission — obedience ; I 

He heaped. .feigned j«f«r>niw— This sncked German 

oppressor inflicted on my son all sorts of insults and injuries. But my 
son inherited the proud spirit which the nobles of_ Chflteau Noir 
possessed. So he did not make a pretence of submission in order to 
win the German ofliccu's favour. 

This cowardly villain — This brute, who had been cowardly enough 
to torture helpless prisoners ; eit I Heart's blood— i.e.^ 

life-blood. Clot — form into clots ; iW 1 [clot, n. semi-solid lump 

of coagulated liquid, esp. of blood — C.O.D.]. Whose hearfs blood, 

hand—i.e., w-hose life I am determined to take. Strihe — beat. 

Page 26. Thus etc. — The repetition indicates that every word of the 
count was followed by a blow. 

Wnthed-tmstei or rolled oneself about in acute pain ; Wtl5 feS'tv 
»f5lSlfe*W I 5/r«gy/«f— threw his limbs about in a violent eflbrt to get 
free ; ^ ^413 ^ »fl I Huge giant— big powerful 

person ; <11!^ I N.B. Eustace has been described already 

as ‘a gigantic adversary.’ Whose blows him — whose blows were 

coming in upon him thick and fast ; i 

temporarily deprived of sight by the blow in his eye. 
Staggered to his feel— mwzt unsteadily to stand up j 1^3 bfiv6 

I Hstrled bach — thrown back. wept. Impotent — 

powerless ; I He sobbed...,, ....shame — Captain Baumgarten was 
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angry and ashamed at the same time. He was angry at the blows 
showered on him. But he was also ashamed, because he was utterly 
helpless and unable to resist. He sobbed in his helplessness. 

Grammar, etc. — Disfigure (v.) ; disfigurement (n.). Moment (n.) j 
momentous, momentary (adj.) (Note the difibrence between the two 
words.) Security (n.) ; secure (v. & adj.). Grateful (adj.) ; gratitude 
(n.). Tyrant (n.) ; tyrannical (adj.). Giant (n.) ; gigantic (adj.). 

sstHtsIf — si'lH.S'iol ’ 
iWi 'tlsiil I ^1), 

5^5115, captain, colonel oftBI (?i, 

c»fiH I *1, >1151 rlp5s ^siri ^ ^ ^ 

( '413*1 *S^‘3 ^t^t3 ^t^jj ^L43lts^ ) PtRuI ^171*13 major-43 3C3 
5uj4 1 fipl £413^31*1 «clflii ijSsl Intsla 'ol^ks* 

( P[t»lt(il 33 ) 3 T 3 fcl 3 I Captain Baumgarten, 'titfi ^ 33 *f |!3 313 
«rtftn;»ttt335rt3it^ ’irt’Ws 5trst if??! ajwfi 4f3nili 

UpJR <4 14 C 3-731 Oi 3 lPl 1 ^* 3 l 0 t, 4 wi» rp 6 p 8 I 43 R ^Asi I 

''3*?lW3 3^tfW3 C33f3t34 -^ISRIt ) S*^t'd Rpr 

#!1 ( <st3PI )' Durlack « CT-lfR CarIsruhe-!3 Cipl 1 C3 '*51313 C35?ra 
S»t3 315rt3iC*t '5!'Slt5t3 « 433 ; 413*1 Chateau Noir RtCiS COTf {Chilean 

Noir 3ttn3 Pit ’iVPr) ?feR 3S4) CTRltnl 'SRt3 (SH'^ll £331313143) 
C2Ft3 13 413313 33 %5l £7313 3ltt «:, Pit 4t’i?f3 »ilR3 I 31^ 1C43 35 
'«rt3t3 4t3t£3fil754t 44174 TTRlt*^ ( 4’<ri3 l43f 3lC3 4lf3 3l?R4 

33JI 441^ 4f33t )— 4Wtfi3 tgyi Pi ^11313 ’33!i£4 Rll33l3 *3^ 4C3, £3 313114 
»IlPl 4113, Pll£43 tl' £lf £73, 3l’3 RR 353513 433 1^4 4t 343 4t3— 4? 343- 
4t 343 !” 

33*113 ^*l{5 ?64t « 4{3K4 3l1l3CtI3 I 31513 3^14 §1513 5*13 

- 3l^5tra£5, Pit l33lt^b7Ci5I3 5j:5{4l4 134*113 3 I 5 PH I '£!3!?‘ft3 l®?i3 
« 4^-£5434tR 333 ^ tl^iCS tfe'S t1?ltPI3, ^'-IRt ^ ’31313 ®t5lR 
£Jit 414l« «4 3fe3 cral£3 C4%1 £3*511 ^ I {33*51 £3Fl£3 '8 RflRlPI fePl £*S*tlt3' 
£^*1lt5l JlllsICSH I ' 


Paragraphs 88>9Z 

Summary — Seeing the German captain weep, the count said that his 
son, too, used to shed tears in his humiliation. At Carlsruhe, his son's 
face w.as bandaged by a young Bararian subaUern. The count also 
offered to bandage the wound of Captain Baumgarten. The captain 
angrily refused this offbr. The count said that lie was under a tw to 
tell the story to the first German officer he met, and he was repaying m 
their exact order to the German captain the things that had been done 
to his son. The count continued his story. At Carlsruhe, young Eustace 
was a prisoner in an old barrack for a fortnight. Some rude German 
soldiers taunted him. The count also mocked Captain Baumgarten, 
now a helpless prisoner in the chfitcau. If the captain died, there would 
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be one more widow ; but this would not matter, soon his widow would 
marry again. 

Fregutntly— alien ; aJtT^I Movtd.io tears — forced to weep ; 

^ 5 I 3 1 .ffKwV/aftbn— mortification 1 I /’oirV/on— condition ; 

I Humihalion of^ his position — the situation in which he was 
subject to all sorts of insults and indignities. N.B. ’Young Eustace 
was the heir of the ancient and noble family of Chfitcau Noir. He was 
an officer in the French army. Still he was taunted, beaten, kicked, 
and haim tom from his moustache. It was a position of great humiliation. 
II is a bifttr thing — It is extremely painful. Insolent — offensively con- 
temptuous, insulting (C O.O.); pitiless ; 

Vou •aril/ understand. rjMwy— You will feel the truth of my remark, 

for you .arc in a similar humiliating situation j-ourself. You are my 
prisoner and 1 have been insulting and beating you pitilessly. You have 
been sobbing in helpless anger and shame. Eustace had been in a 
position of like humiliation. 

Brutality — cruelty ; I Of bis guard— ai the German 

officer who guarded Eustace and other French prisoners. Bound up — 
bandaged. Bavarian — an inhabitant of Bavaria. At the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War Bavaria was the second largest state and Pnissia 
was the_ largest state in German)’. Bavaria sided with Prussia in the 
war against France. Subaltern— xanxest military officer below the rank 
of captain ; PrsM JtPifjRt I affected j I 

Appearanee — ^f.r., disfigured face. I regret to see — It gives me pain to 
notice *, c»S5i I Is bleeding re— is bleeding so much. 

Will you handkerchief you kindly allow me to 

bandage your bleeding eye with this silk handkerchief of mine ? _ Lear.ed 
forward— The count stooped forward for bandaging the captain's eye. 
Dashed— gnsheA ; threw away ; ci«i1 fwl RtsPT I I am in your 

power — lam completely 1 in your clutches ; <psW i 

Monster — an inhumanly cruel person ; I Brutalities — inhuman 
acts j I pretension. ; (here) pretended kind- 

ness ; 'SUtft I 

“I am in your power hypocrisy” — Expl. The lines 

are tilken from Conan Doyle’s story. The Lord of Ch&teau Noir, 
Count Eustace is a French nobleman ; he is the Lord of Chfiteau 
Noir. He has captured the German captain, Baumgarten, who had 
come to arrest him. The count repays to the German captain various 
acts of brutality and kindness done to his son by the GeriMns. This 
is his idea of jusdcc. The count’s son was given a blow in the eye 
by a brutal German officer, but another kind-hearted German 
bandi^cd young Eustace's eye. The count similarly deals a blow in 
Captain Baumgarten’s eye. Then ’ he, too, offers _ to handle 
the captain’s damaged eye. Captain Baumgarten cries out in 
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protest. He says to the count, “Vou cruel beast, I am quite heMesa 
and in your hands. You have rained blo^vs on me pitilessly. 1 can 
silently bear these pitiless blows. But what I cannot bwr is your 
pretended sympathy for me. Your cruel blows are bearable, but not 
your pretended sympathy." 

N.B. The German captain, Baum^ten, makes a 
The count’s offer is not hypocrisy ; it is an attempt to repay the 
banding of his-son’s eye bjj a kind German officer. Whi the 
captain looks upon as hypocrisy, is but justice accorffing to the count. 

Shrugged Ms slightly and momentarily raised his shoulders 

to express indifference or helplessness ; 

4(ail I “/ <r»r taking., .......eccurrtd ' — You accuse 

me of hypocrisy, and you .are uTong ; I am merely repeating those acts 
in their exact order as they happened to my son~nothing more, nothing 
less. I am offering to bandage your wounded face just as the Bavarian 
officer bandaged the wounded face of my son. / ant taking things in that 
order — I am following strictly the sequence of events. Ouurrtd—Kads 
place. T was under votu—l was hound by a solemn promise, 

I First German q/y?«r— German officer whom 1 would meet 
first TVfe-a'-**— (French, head-to-head), r’.e., together in private ! 

Let me let me brush up my memory. / had got— I had described 
the story. / regret extremely — It is a matter of great sorrow to me. 
Pertmt — allow. Slight sHf/— scanty skill ; vtlift?! brl,1I I Surgery— 
manual treatment of injuries or disorders of the body (CIG-A) ; ^ 

; »WlRei| I / regret as jiosstss — I am very sorry that you will 

not allow me to bandage your injured eye. 

Shut up — confined ; I Caserne—smM building for troops 
between ramparts and houses of fortress (ClfJ.A) ; PRlft’lFi I Worst 
/tang— greatest suffering ; ^ t C'<r//rw'f)'— imprisonment i 

^ I Unmannerly — rude ; ill-bred ; 'SiWB I Curs — worthless, low' 
bred dogs ; (here) surly, ill-bred fellows. Garrison — ^“troops stadoued 
in fortress or town to defend it" {C.O.D,), Would taunt irw— used_ to 
reproach him with mocking words of contempt. Position — humiliating 

position as a prisoner. The worst pang. evening— PA Carl 5 tuhe,_my 

son, Eustace, used to sit by the window of his prison in the evening. 
Some rude German soldiers of the garrison used to insult him by refer- 
ring to his humiliating position as a prisoner- To him these insults were 
a greater suffering than his physical hardships. Not guite — not at all. ^ 
bed of rows— j'.e., a very comfortable position ; 

reminds are you now ?— Count Eustace now taunts the captain witl 

his humiliating position as a prisoner. He mocks at the captain just as 
his son had been mocked at by the Germans. 
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Trafr-atch in a trap j infl I A the count. Tht itasl- 

the wolf, the count _ [‘‘trap, n. Piffall or enclosures or mechanical 
structure for catching animals, affording entrance but not exit and often 
baited and having door or lid actuated by spring” (C.O.Z?.)]. Has you 
Aoion—hns thrown you on'the ground. canine teeth, especially 

of dogs and wolves. tVilA his fangs in your throat — with its teeth 
tearing at your throat ; stsits cn itta | - 

You came throat (C.U. 1943) — Expl. These lines occur 

m Conan Doyle’s story. The Lord of Chateau Mir. Count Eustace 
r is a French nobleman and he is the Lord of Chateau Noir. He has 
captured the German captain, Baumgarten, who had come to make 
him a prisoner. The count is speaking tauntingly to ' the captain. 
The count is _ repa^ng exactly the same insults and injuries to the 
German captain as his son had received from the Germans. At 
Carlsruhe, some rude, soldiers of the German garrison taunted the 
count’s son, a war prisoner, . with his humiliating position. So the 
count taunts the German captain, bis prisoner.’ The count tells the 
captmn that he, too, is not comfortable and is in a position of 
humiliation. The count speaks sarcastically of the captain's 
unexpected turn of fortune. The captain came to CbAteau Noir 
for arresting Count Eustace ; and he is now a helpless captive in 
the hands of the .count. Captain Baumgarten did not know how 
fferce a man he had come to deal with. He is in the position of 
a hunter who went to trap a wolf, and the fierce wolf has thrown 
the hunter on the ground and has its sharp teeth buried in his throat. 

[Add notes on a bed of roses and fangs in your throat.'] 

N.Bi The death of his only son has made the count full of 
revengeful feelings. He speaks of himself as ‘a wolf’ — ^he is now 
fierce as a wolf. 

A family man — a man with a family ; a married man ; ^ 

C*l|? I I should judge — I should decide ; ^ Jurats I Tumo— 

-close-fitting short, military coat. Wellfilled Baumgarten's 

short, military coat was close-fitting, as he was a fat man. A family man 

temV^The county observes that Captmn Baumgarten’s short, 

military coat closely fits his body. The captain is fat and comfortable ; 
he must have a irife to take excellent care of him ; he must be a married 

man. A widow matter — We have killed a number of Germans; 

and if we kill yon and make another German woman a widow, it will be of 
little importance. N.B. The count threatens to kill Captain BaumgarterL 

Page 27. 7X«y do not..Jong--i.e., most of the Germtm widows quickly 
nsarty again. N.B. The count flings an insult and implies that German 
women have not much love for their husbands. He suggests that Captain 
l^mgarten’s wife rvill marry again soon after his death. Get back etc. — 
The count's insult proved too much for Captain Baumgarten. The 
captain tned to rise from his chair and attack the count. The conot 
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noticed it and rudely ordered him to get back to his chair. Kdu Joz 
you irorthless person ; ( '5*17 ) i ■* ' 

Grammuf tlta.— Monster (n.) ; titonsirous (adj.). Extremely (adv i • 
ext remttjf j n.). Co fitivity (n.) ; captiv ate (v .). ' ' . ' ’ 

Count ’Tftus riffilCSFt, ’t’qi 'HW? cm 

ant cstPt? ^ cwfSic I ^5 "s 5irs «i>Kt5 ttw oi ^ iis'iWn', 

<S^R CT«I 'rtSSRl rrt5l Carlsruhe-ra 

15^9 ( '«iW9 053? ) ^Pt 01 oftl Bavatia- 

fiaiH Ijtxfir? -5^5131 ?JtCa?f ’ffifl cys I OtCHl .csiEtj) 
eyf^ ^5115(9 »5l I ’«M=rt9 cstw ^ TRF cyfiRrt ^ityt?s ypy 

strati '*1)919 c9i^! yfirtyi 

( count ) 9t5!Pr9 sfttiw, *ft#rt>«RT9?S 93)19 99)^ 

ficspil 


^{?t#i&)5tAW^thl9fe99.“yt99,'*Itftcy5TO55939ft9lfil 05)919 
r9j9 9mt9.9?'?f^9ti9,f¥3 05Prt9«atft9?yFft:«9tfi99l l" 

Count Hai'ta-ol'.'t ^ Vil' ®£ 9Fft9l mmyt<*( I 
f3)9 (count) 95(539, ‘'^59t«(>l 055)3 9S9tfe, ’t?**)?) fiw cy^m *6(9 
^?991 95^3(6 I ’*1(919 '«9tfWCT,9^4W9 C99(-91ir« 9(5* (^ 

9919(9 95(yp* *(((99, <5(5(05^ ^951(5^ ^1, (¥ 9fe(S»lt9, CarlsruheW 

Bavaria-9t’%Ci^’5?i39’rt(^ a^)* ’9!99t(?l 9f*-lB(*^9l R*TJ '9)919 91911 
3^ '9105. '979(9 ’5(5) '91910* awW *fic* (9099 9), C99» 9# 

Spl^l Carisijaie-CS'9l9l9’J59'a*9 •S3t*9C99l-fi91Pl4**t'f*19 9^ fpll 
*l5t9 9’?t-^t9C99 9^1PW1 'fla 3991 >1^ (^ 3, 9*ll9ft3 3 95(519 91919(9 9)09 
91^ 9(93 9999’ft ( 91 la^hl^ ) bir!C99 ’9*^^ '«f5* >3 ^ 93(^ *1519 ( 9'^ 
tmHi 991 9Sl9l’5t5tr* few 9^1 orjr, captain, '9(91^ (^419^9 
5^999119 9919 9059. <399, <51^ 99 (¥» 95199, 0T*tif 9(93 ^ Offe* 
aK95tfe99: ,999 <9^ <3*0^ '*(19 9 103 9l^ <3^ '«it9' 9 l9 9919 ^ <91^ 9105 1 
«(W9lit ^I9fil 3*9 ^15911)5K9 '*rt«t9t9 9ft09 *Ill*I9l 3(05, ^1513 511519509 59, 
'*119(9 ,59!93 909tf[ 05)13 ('9<K'*^^ 9ft9l-l5t3l C9ftlPll§l Cyftll 
909 59, '*119913 99(099 99 '9(059)1 osl 099. <139R (^ 9({?C9 

'9(09 9l9 9l, ^!l9 9515W3 9l9t99*! 09% (3 (9991 9109' 9l 1 93J9, 033 <59(03 
9(991 9i?J" 

Paragnpbi 93-94 


Summary — Now comes the climax of the count's story. At the end 
of a fortnight the count’s son and his friend escaped disguising them- 
selves us peasants. Eustace and his friend reached France ; they were 
m'thin a single mile of crossing the German lines when a patrol of 
Uhlans (German cavalry soldiers) captured them. As Eustace and his 
Mend were French soldiers in cinlian dress, the captain of the Uhlans 
proceeded to hang them without trial. The munt, too, called three 
peasants and said that they would represent his Uhlans. The three 
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peasants of the count were now ordered to make similar arrangements 
for hanging Captain Baumgarten. 

Hisfritnd — the ‘brother officer' already mentioned in Paragraph Spi 
With tilt dangers— mih the description of the dangers. Which they 
ran—i.e., through which they passed, /’rrt'aftbrw— hardships ; ^ 1 

I need not, endured— 1 need not describe to you the series of dangers 

through which my son and his friend passed, or the hardships they had 
to suffer. Suffice it — It will be sufiicient to point out ; ^ I 

Disguise themselves — In order ‘to conceal their identity as French 
prisoners, they disgiuscd themselvas in the dress of two German 
peasants. They had robbed these peasants of their dress in a wood. 

IPiy'/a/if— robbed by Ijing in «;mt. mding....,.night — concealing 
themselves at daytime to avoid detection and continuing their journey 
under cover of night. Gat — reached ; I '' 

Remilly—i. town in France. A sitfgie mile—Tha count considers it 
a great misfortune that young Eustice and his friend were captured at 
a time when they were almost within teach of safety : hence he repeats 
the phrase ‘a mile’. Zjiwr— connected series of field-works (C.O.D.). 
The German iines—\.\\c series of military field-works raised up by the 
Germans to mark off the French territory occupied by them. Patrol— 
detachment of troops sent out to reconnoitre the position of the enemy ; 

’ifiwfjl i n W ^ l f//tAr«— eatalryman 

armed with lance in some Europcin armies {C.O.D.). Came right, upon 
//««— attacked them by surprise, ft was hard—U was a stroke of 
severe misfortune. Was it Do you not think so ? Young Eustace 
and his friend were just within a mile of the zone of safety and freedom 
when they rvere seized by the enemy. Biew a double call etc.— f.r., blew 
his whistle twice, signifying express order ; 'tfli 1 Hard- 

faced— Acm and harsh-looking ; 4tiR-T5 • 

' Present— ilAoj the part of | wdw I ".These must Uhlans" 

— Count Eustace was repa^ng in exact order Ae acts of cruelty and 
kiodness'done to his son, young Eustace. A body of German Uhlans 
had made arrangements for hanging young Eustace. The count said 
that his three peasants would play the part of Uhlans. In other words, 
these French peasants would make the necessary arrangements for 
hanging Captain Baumgarten. The obtain in command, etc. — The count 
now continues the original story. Civilian — non-military. In civilian 
dress — in the dress of men in civil life ; I French soldiers 

in civilian dress — ^Young Eustace and bis friend were French soldiers 
and they were wearing the civilian dress of German peasants. 

N.B. Enemy soldiers in civilian dress (and not in military uniform) 
are looked upon as spies and are punished with death. 

Without /rtaf— without giving them the benefit of a military trial. 

Ceremosy — formalities. Proceeded,, cerentor^ — enemy _ soldiers in 

civilian dress ate looked upon as spies, and spies Me sometimes put to 
death "without trial or ceremony." Soldiers in military uniform are in a 
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better position. They become prisoners of war if they surrender. Jean— 
This was the name of one of the French peasants. (These peasants 
were the count’s trusted accomplices in secretly murdering the Germans. 
Cf. “With his peasants he follows the Genrian annies” — Paragraph 
jBftjw— long piece of squared timber supported at both eiids ; 1 

The centre beam etc. — As the centre beam is the strongest, it is the 
most suitable for hanging Captain Baumgarten. Note 'that Captain 
Bmimgarten has been described already as a fat, middle-aged soldier. 

Grammar, etc. — Continue (v.) ; -continuous, continual (adj.). 
(Distinguish between the two). Su^e (v.) ; sufficient (adj.). Disguise 
(v.) ; it is used also as a noun. Represent (v.) ; representation (n.). 
Ceremony (n.) ; ceremonious, ceremonial (adj.). 

— '"CT*!, ■>1r 15 ^ *13 3lt3t3 ^ iS 

3^ *t51tw >P(5|S1 1 firw #1^=1 3l 01-33 ^ 31105 3^1113, 

«t?l3 f3*l3 3<3t ^351 311*131^ 31^ I 3fel^ 3t3^ 3^ <3, 

'SlPSCSlt'tpra ^ >93© 3:33 3C3I >6^ C3ra c«tc^ fSOR C*tl3P? 3iiyH3 C3C9 
Pit® I 133MW ■« 3lfe^ *13 ePhH 35^131 33133 3t<ii. Remilly 

m^c4stV; CT53, captain, ?I^f3CT3 3!3fS3’ *(f3%l ^3%® ’ ®fiftt?3 ’3(3 

.9? 3tl3 3131 3t3) %l— 31® 31^3 1 3533 '®Wt3t?l i3S 

IR31 35f?tt33 ©33 ^If33l I ’SI J .3? '^^31133 =F«ilT-33 t— ®Rt3l >9® 

^ta *311331 c*fti|5lff«l « 1331*13 ’?tt33 >9® 3^33© '®ltpl3l *tl??Ilfe, 3r|3 ® f 
Count ^|3T3 *r«T3 ’^1^ 3WttC5t3 «93t fe3 ®3 f33F *F!?3tilI at31 I 

■ -{©(irl count )’?f?t33,"t?t9lt >933 *31313 3^1 3t3 lr 3l? l wa 313 

^3t3 1 3I*f. >933 £3? Sif’St’l ^131131?! 3CS13 313*? 333 C3f3t33 C3, 331^ 

i33TOI '3313113' *11^ 3131 ’FHhI ®t#l 3t3f3¥ ’^131313 3C3I *9113311?, <533 
fiWt39 '*15533 3l 3?la3l 131(3 *5t3ft33 13313 3I3?I *Pl3t33 I £33, Jean, «rt3t3 

3£3 ?3, 3033 *?!^3‘Ti3l3t? 33t5ta 3®q® l” 

Paragraphs 95>97 

Summary— -The peasants flung a rope over one of the huge rafters 
and slipped the cord over Captain Baumgarten’s head. Pale, but firm, 
the captain looked defiantly at the count. The count said that a kind- 
hearted German general officer had intervened, and had saved his son’s 
life at the last moment. Facing death Captain Baumgarten was praying. 
The count said that facing death his son, too, had prayed. A German 
general officer who was passing, heard young Eustace pra^ng for his 
mother, and heard also his story. This deeply moved him. He ffirew 
off the rope, kissed young Eustace and granted him liberty. The count’s 
son, however, died of fever before he reached home. The count now 
returned the kindness shown to his son by the German general. He 
unfastened the rope from Captain Baumgarten’s neck. He also kissed 
the captain and let him go away. 

Blinded, bleeding and djsfigured. Captain Baumgarten staggered oat 
of Chfiteau Noir into tbe wind and rtun of tlmt wild December morning. 
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Unfortunate soldier— Captain Baumgarten. There is no donbt 
that Captain Baumgarten is ‘unfortunate’. He has been captured ; he 
has been insulted and beaten merdtessly ; and he is now going to be 
hanged. fWjore— a l^p with running knot, tightening as string is pulled 
(C. O. Z».) ; ^i^\^^oosed ro/e— rope with a noose at one end. Ftung 
JS»«;:^sU»>r£F; thrown over. Jfuge—tnz. sloping beams 

forming framework on which roof is upheld ; tnittraliii Scanned— 
stretched across ; 'oil^l'^ll^elw | Can/— the noosed rope. Slipped 
tfwer— passed over ; C?fi3| ^ | ffarsk grtjJ— tight hold of the 

noosed rope. He felt ///rao/— Captain Baumgarten felt the 

tightening pressure of the noose on his throat. , Looked to etc.— t.e., the 
peasants awaited their master’s order to pull the cord. The oJpcer—i.e., 
Captain Baumgarten. /’a/a— hec.-iuse his death seemed near. Bui 
firm — Captain Baumgarten was really a brave man. He did not beg 
for mercy. Folded his arms — ^placed his arms across his breasL 
5/iiWi/— looked steadily. Defiantly— in a spirit of challenge; 

I Who tortured him — ^who was causing him these tortures. 

Vou are now. death — You will die very soon ; you are ahom 

to be hanged. I perceive — I see. I perceive .//•np’rrrf— The move- 

ment of your lips shoivs that you are praying to God. N.B. Captain 
Baumgarten is a brave man and he is firm in the face of death. He is 
a Chnstian and makes his last prayer to God. General officer— n 
militaty officer .above the tank of a colonel. Came arrived at the 
place (where young Eustace was going to be hanged). Moved him so— 
affected him so deeply j ere ts'ta etR W«re ^ I He being...— 
Himself a father, the German general officer could well realise 
how much the parents of the condemned prisoner would suffer on the 

death of their son. Ordered. away— sent the Uhlans away. 

Aide-de-camp— "'OCvxt assisting a general by carrying orders etc." 
{.C. 0. D.]. Beside the condemned wss;;— by the side of my son and his 
friend, who were condemned to death. And when he heard etc. — This 
gener^ officer listened sympathctic^Iy to the pathetic story of my son. 

Old family— i.e.^ the ancient and noble family of Cb&tcau Noir. 
Failing /Sfa/Z/r— health which was breaking down ; ’ttgl I He threw 

off. as I throw off this — ^The German general officer had taken away 

the rope from Eustace’s neck and similarly the count removed the rope 
from Baumgarten’s neck. 

Page 28. On either cheek— cm both cheeks. Bade—vsk^i; 
commanded. As I throw off this— ,Hd you go — i.e., the count repays 
everything done to his son. Stave ^^prevent ; ward off ; ftgtgg 1 
Slew — killed. 

Though it could not ntyrra— though the kind wishes of the Ger- 
man general who gave young Eustace his life and liberty did not prevent 
a fever which killed him. Eustace was attacked with fever on the way-j 
and he died and could not return to bis father and mother. 

Descend. head—i.e., fall on you (and make you happy) ; 

’rawt’tfi ?^l Mey every kind wish,.'....your The count 

S. P.— S.— 7.-4.-4S- 
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says that the kind wishes of the noble-hearted German general could not 
save Eustace from fever and death. But still the count is deeply thankful 
to him. Also the count prays that the general’s kind wishes should now 
fall on Captain Baumgarten. Disfigttred—iiacaxisa of blows given by 
the count. S/itided—Thc count b.TS given .a severe blow in the ej-c to 
Captain Baumgarten and has temporarily blinded him. S/eeding— The 
captain was bleeding from his many wounds. Staggtred tottered 
out ; walked unsteadily out j ufes iJfhTo ’iTfe | 

fs^ 'SitiSWif? C?sa ei^ts W ••ylcJj ’Rtlft 

^ yrsTm (Captin 

Bauragartcn-W ) CSTfi! ^CS -s SlstS 

^ m ^scepfl fpm f’!? 

V 1^*51 ^1^ ejltf COUnt-'Sil ’Iilty?l3 Ht*? bil\lil I 

captain -stinclM ^ 1^ ‘t'Riil ^ii5T¥t^i3 •’ifessOT 

olRsI I 

•s'Pr n’S^ta, 'ss c»f=si1 cu, ert’Jfi 

I ^iWii^s^s’i’jnvr^tf^'sprsais^iii ?? r«lR?i i 
^15^1?? ^Wt’li’T* ’tnPiUl I ( sipjtt^ 

r-sRs tj^espr, sralrai 

fiRI I uhlan-m ( TfWHi ^JISCTi! ) 5!3%1 fiurflBPr >STv t^a 

<1>3 « ^513 

3fetpf I f%Pr 5n n, oi etifpr, 

•S'fitlui <a3t 'A14|3 hleiR ■’dl'ii ’S’Pf fiift Pi^ vt® ^(eiil wRsl 

Riswi cwf «a^ wR'iiil firaft, >s3t 'srt(3 5^ ’Ps ^pfiit«pr, <s^ 
C^ipt 'eilld'8 ■^l'l'ili.4 'rfsiol?, -S^ -iltlW bldSl Rwt, WR 

iTCofei Pi^ ^51^ Insiejm IS® (^tn) 

^ (?rT ^imtu srar? ^ >a^ ^3551 '*?W3 ripra «i!3( ^ fWJ". 
5Ffe®nir3=rt^r >!l^»t <l'eR'-f a. ( ®tPl ) '=ra 'S C?:? Captain 

Baumgarten f5Ppi3 4iltd3 Pi^ ut'af’!*'® el®lt® ^*J7 vw-'i 

( Chateau Noir I 

Questions and Ansvrers 

Q. t. Gioe the historical background of the story. 

Ans. See Introduction. 

Q. 2 . Narrate briefly the story, “The Lord of Chateau 
Noir.” 

Or. 

"And so it was that Captain. Baumgarten^ disfigured. Minded, and 
bleeding, • staggered out ' into the wind and the rain of that wild 
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December dawn.” — Give briery the story referred to in the lines 
quoted above. 

Ans. PreUminaries 

In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, German armies overran 
and occupied many provinces of France, The Germans were 
superior in weapons, number and organization. The Germans could 
riot be defeated by the French in battles and open warfare. It was a 
matter of great humiliation to patriotic Frenchmen. They felt bitter 
and helpless against the superior strength of the German armies. 

hs open warfare was impossible, the French started a sort of 
guerilla warfare. IVherever possible, they took individual German 
soldiers by surprise and killed them. In the area around the small 
Norman town, Les Andelys, German soldiers were being killed 
almost every day. Colonel von Gramm, the commander of the 
German regiment occupying this area, tried his utmost to trace the 
secret murderers. His threats and violent measures failed. So he 
declared a handsome reward. At last tempted by the bribe, Francois 
Rejane, a Norman peasant, became a traitor to his country j and he 
came forward to give information about the murderers. The French 
peasant told the German colonel that Count Eustace of Chuteau 
Noir was the man directing these secret murders of German soldiers. 
Every murdered German soldier had a saltire cross cut on his fore- 
head. The saltire cross was the badge of the count’s house. The 
count was taking vengeance on the German soldiers for the death of 
his only son. His son had been captured by the Germans, had been 
ill-treated and bad died^-hile escaping. 

The colonel ordered Captain Baumgarten to proceed immediately 
to Chateau Noir for anesting the count. 

It was a cold December night. A thin, cold rain was falling. 
Captain Baumgarten, with a party of twenty German soldiers and 
Francois Rejane as guide, marched along a muddy road to Chftteau 
Noir. It was half-past eleven at night when they reached the Chateau 
Noir (the Black Castle). ' Captain Baumgarten compelled the 
count’s butler to open the dooh On entering the house, the 
captain learnt that Count Eustace was out and he would not return 
before daybreak. Captain Baumgarten and his soldiers searched the 
house ; but they could find no trace of the count. It ras a difScnlt 
house to search with its thick walls and floors and puzzling corridors. 

As it was raining outside. Captain Baumgarten decided to stay 
within and wait for the count’s return. He placed four soldiers in 
ambush at the front and at the back of the house. The remaining 
German soldiers were lodged in the kitchen. Captain Baumgarten 
made himself comfortable in the great dining-hall upstairs. The 
count’s butler had to provide supper for him and his men. The 
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captain placed his weapons on a chair and sat on another. In the 
warm and cosy room, he began to feel sleepy after supper. Suddenly 
Captain Baumgarten was awakened by a slight noise. He saw a huge 
man, black-haired, olive-skinned, with fierce, glinting eyes and a 
great fierce nose, standing before him. He found that his weapons 
had been removed. The gigantic man introduced himself as the 
Count of Chfiteau Noir. Though the Germ.an captain was brave, 
there was something in the count’s manner which made the captain's 
skin creep with fear. He learnt from the count that his soldiers had 
already been murdered. The count treated him as a guest and 
offered him rich rvine and a good supper. 

Caunl Eustace's Story 

Now the count began to tell a story to the captain, as he has 
vowed to tell the story of his son to a German officer. 

Count Eustace had a son. This young man (young Eustace) was 
a French officer serving in an artillery regiment under Douay ; he 
was taken prisoner and sent to Germany. At a village called 
Lauterbiirg young Eustace was kindly treated by the German officer 
in command. Count Eustace had decided to treat Captain 
Baumgarten exactly as his son had been treated by the Germans. So 
he offered food, wine and ctg.ar to Captain Baumgarten. 

Then at the next halting place, Ettlingen, the count’s son was 
very cruelly treated by a wicked German officer. The wicked German 
officer struck young Eustace in the eye. The unfortunate young man 
was disfigured and for this he was jeered at by the same bratai 
German officer. Count Eustace now took revenge by striking 
Captain Baumgarten a heavy blow in his eye. He also mocked at 
the captain's damaged appearance. 

Then to continue the story, a kind-he.arted German major lent 
some money to the count’s son. The count }i.anded over the .amount 
to Captain Baumgarten. The wicked German officer commanding the 
escort took the French prisoners to Durlack and then to Carlsruhe. 
He struck young Eustace, kicked him, tore hairs from his moustache; 
The count gave similar treatment to Captain Baumgarten. 

A young German subaltern took pity on the count’s son ; he 
bandaged the poor boy's wounded face. The count offered to dress 
Captain Baumgarten’s wound. Captain Baumgarten refused. 

At Carlsruhe, young Eustace in captivity was, taunted by some 
rude German soldiers of the garrison. The count, too, mocked at 
Baumgarten, 

At last tlie count’s son m'ani^ed to escape. He had almost got 
away when he was re-captured by some German soldiers (Uhlans). 
The German captain in command made .arrangements for hanging 
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the count’s son. Similarly the count now ordered his men to put a 
rope round Captain Baumgarten’s neck. 

But the pathetic sight of the count’s son praying for his mother 
on the eve of his death deeply moved a German general officer. He 
released young Eustace, kissed him and allowed him to return home. 
But on his way back, the boy died of fever. 

At the end of his .story. Count Eustace also showed mercy, as the 
German General had shown to his son. He released Captain 
Banmgarten, kissed him and let him go. The captain, wounded and 
dazed, started alone from the chateau in the cold December morning. 

The count told this story to Captain Baumgarten in a terribly 
impressive fasluon. He repaid to the German captain every act 
of cruelty and every act of kindness done by the Germans 
to his son. Captain Baumgarten would never forg^ the story, 

Q. 3* *'It is a curious litde story, and I think that I can 
promise you that you will never forget it.”— What is the 
story told by Count Eustace to Captain Baumgarten ? 
Why will Captain Baumgarten never forget it ? 

Or, ‘fWelli then, you will allow me to tell you a story 
wlule you drink your wine.” Briefly narrate in your 
own words. (C. U., 1945) 

See answer to Q. a (only the portion headed 'Coatii 
Eustace’s Slaty’). 

Q. 4 . How did the Lord of Chateau Noir avenge the 
maltreatment of his son by the Germans P (C. U., 1944). 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 2 . section entitled — Count Eustace’s 
Story. 

Q. 5 - Describe the character and appearance of the 
Lord of Chateau Noir. 

Ans. Character 

Count Eustace is the Lord of Chftteau Noir. 

Count Eustace is a gentleman and a nobleman. He belong 
to an andent family and Chateau Noir is his ancestral _ castle. He is 
severe and stern by nature. But he is also an affecHonate husband 
and a loving father. Grief at the loss of his only son and wife has 
made him more harsh and severe. He has become almost mad. 
Rejane says of him, “The Count of Chateau Noir is a hard man, 
even at the best of time he was. a bard man. But of late he has 
been terrible. It was his son’.s death, you know.” Count Eustace’s 
son died while escaping from Germany, where he had been a prisoner 
of war ; and his wife died of grief. For this reason. Count Eustace’s 
mind is filled with feelings of revenge and hatred for the Germans. 
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With the help of his peasants, Count Eustace organizes the seaet 
murder of German soldiers. 

His son had been cruelly ill-lrealcd by some German officers, 
and he had received kind treatment from some other German 
officers. The count repays to a German officer, Captain Baumgarten, 
every act_ of cruelty .and eveiy act of kindness done to his son. He 
believes in rough justice. 

Count Euitace is cUvtr and brave too. He boldly inscribes the 
saltire cross, his family badge, on the foreheads of his GeTin.an 
victims. The capture of Captain Baumgarten is a proof of the 
count's shrewdness. 

His brains, courage and infle.viblc determination make him a 
figure of heroic mould. He is ike kero — kis personality dominates 
the whole story. 

Appearance 

The count’s appearance also is impressive. He is a huge man. 
He is black-haired, olive-skinned, with a pointed tuft of black beard ; 
he has fierce glinting eyes and a great fierce nose. His cheeks are 
wrinkled. But his broad shoulders and bony, corded hands indicate 
that still he has great physical strength though he is someivhat 
advanced in years. 

Q. 6. Give short character sketches of—{yP) Francois Jlejam ; 
(b) Captain Baumgarten,- 

(a) Francois Rejane — He is a Norman harm labourer. He 
greedily seeks gold. Araricc is a characteristic of the Normans, and 
Rcjane is no exception to this. A rat-faced creature, his very face 
indicates his cowardly and treacherous nature. For , a sum of one 
thousand francs he is ready to sell his soul .and to act as a tnaitor to 
his country. We have nothing but loathing for him. 

(b) Captain Baumgarten — Captain Baumgarten is one p.irticular 
t 5 ’ije of the German soldier. As a soldier he is slosu, but dependable 
and brave. Colonel von Gramm trusts him where a more dashing 
officer might be in danger. He is of middle-age, heavy-jawed, 
blue-eyed with a curving yellow moustache and a brick-red face. 
His baldness is a standing joke with the subalterns in the mpss. 
These pleasant fellows trim their moustaches using the captain’s 
shining bald scalp as a mirror. 

He is an e.\’perienced soldier. He had fought in the eastern 
provinces and in Bohemia. He lias already learnt the art of quarter- 
ing himself upon the enemy. Under the roof of Count Eustace he 
makes himself comfortable and secures a good supper from the 
butler. Captain Baumgarten is slosv — a little dull. He fails to 
consider that an old house like Cbfltcau Noir might have many 
secret passages. He is entrapped by Count Eustace. 
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Caftain Baumgarien is a brave man. In the face of imminent 
death he never loses the composure of his mind. On the impulse 
of the moment he resists his captor. Count Kustnee : but he soon 
realiMs that the struggle is hopeless. He does not, however, beg 
for his life ; he s.ays that be is ready to endure the count’s brutalities, 
but not his hj’pocrisies. IVc have no doubt that he is a brave 
fighter and a good soldier. 

Q. 7. Briefly reproduce Conan Doyle’s description ’of 
Chateau Noir. 

Ans. _ Chate.iu Noir (the Black Gislle) was the .ancestral dwelling 
of a family of proud Norman chieft.ains. Two high pillars, crowned 
witli some heraldic stonework, flanked a huge iron gate. The wall 
had crumbled away. But the great gate still stood, and brambles 
and weeds liad overgrown its base. The black chateau was an 
IrSliappd old hou.se. It had a lorv arched door in front. There 
were lines of small windows like the open ports of a battleship. 
At the comers of the roof there were small turrets round in shape. 

The CMtle had many rooms. The ceilings were held by oak 
rafters. Faded tapestries hung in these rooms. The kitchen was 
sionc-flaggcd. On the .second floor there was a big dining-hall. It 
had a gallery for musicians. The ptinclling had become black 
with age. 

The cbflteau had stairs connecting lines of tortuous corridors. 
The stairs were narrow .and only one man could ascend them at' a 
lime. The walls were so thick that no sound could reach one room 
from another. It was a difficuk house to search. Each room had 
a huge fireplace. Above the fireplace in the dining-hall, there were 
rows of heraldic shields with the saltire cross, the family badge, 
marked on them. Four portraits of the ancient lords of Ch.^teau 
Noir faced the fireplace, 

Q. S. Explain the following passages with reference to the ' 
context — 


(a) It svas in the days south of the Loire. 

(b) Three broad streams. lahe round Baris. 

(c) Many a German trooper... waves at Dieppe. 

(d) Black and bitter were.....-j>f their country. 

(e) In battalions their invaders their equals. 

(f ) A brave Frenchman wf the Fhine. 

(g) Thus, wtchronicled. on the other. 

(h) No French never returned. 

(i ) And yet it should .single source. 

(i ) Then, goaded. French hatred. 

(k) He was bald trisn their moustaches, 

( l ) Asa soldier he was slow. i« danger. 

(m) It was a cavalry dead men. 

(n) Alas, monsieur cold pullet. 


(Paragraph i) 
(Paragraph i) 
(Paragraph 1) 
(Paragraph 2) 
(P.aragraph a) 
(Paragraph 2) 
(Paragraph 2) 
(Paragraph 3) 
(Paragraph 3) 
(Paragraph 4) 
(Paragraph 26) 
(Paragraph 26) 
(Paragraph 32) 
(Paragraph 60) 
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In thi EasUm provinces t/ie enemy. ' (Paragraph 62) 

It seas a sight......for Aim. (Paragraph 62) 

Above the frephu each of them. (Paragraph 63) 

Four paintings the Fronde. (Paragraph 64) 

Captain Baumgarten Norman eki^lains. (Paragraph 64) 

Your French surmoi. ' (Paragraph 70) 

It is a Curious Utile story .forget it. (Paragraph 79) 

This horror. eyes that glared. (Paragraph 82) 

By the seay mischief. (Paragraph 85) 

I am in yottr power. .....your hypocrisy. (Paragraph 90) 

You came to trap...throat (C.U. 1943 ) (Paragraph 92) 

See Notes, et passim. 
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Ans. 


Q, 9. lYrite notes on the following : — 

Young Fepublic : girth-deep ; dishonour slashed across the fair 
face ; foraging parties ; Norman avarice ; rat-faced ; badge ; sa/tire 
cross ; messjoke ; dashing ojjicer ; risk being cut off ; veteran ; cavalry 
fob ; avenge its own dead men ; heraldic stonework ; reconnoitred ; 
overhanging turrets ; guttering candle ; needle-gun ; rasping if bars ; 
stone-flagged passage ; cocking your pistol ; rasped out ; tortuous ; 
pommel 5 in ambush ; pullet ; campaigner ; candelabrum ; spurts ; 
terra cotta face ; blazontngs ; dazed senses ; corded hands ; unsapped 
by age ; honeycombed ; provided for ; feigned submission f staggered to 
his feet ; impotent anger ; brutality ; tete-Q, fete ; caserne ; privations ; 
waylaid ; patrol of Uhlans ; hard faced ; without trial or ceremony j 
noosed rope ; stared defiantly ; aide-de-camp. 

Ans. Sec Notes, et passim. 


Additional Note for Teachers 
The ‘War of individuals” (Pages 2 and 3 of the Text) — Cf. 
"The defeats of Gravelotte and Sedan and the investment of_ Pans 
kad stirred France from coast to coast. An appeal by the Prodsional 
Government, calling on the whole able-bodied population to co- 
operate in the defence of their native land, met vriih a ready response 

Patrols were attacked by assailants who disappeared as rapidly 

as they had appeared \... Efforts were made to check the spread of 
guerilla warfare^ the thief bane of the German leaders, by^ an 
organised system of reprisals. Villages and towns were fired without 
mercy, and even given over to pillage far a stated period, while the 
leading inhabitants were taken as hostages and shot, when attacks 
were made by guerillas in their vicinity ” — Cambridge Modem 
History, Vol. xi. 



Arthur Mee (1875» ) 

N 

INTRODUCTION 

Ufa Bnil works — ^thur Mee was born at Stapleford, Notts., on the 
2 tst of July, 1875. His father was Henry Mee of Nottingham. He was 
educated at the Local school of Stapleford. He was too poor to proceed 
to the University and had to begin earning a living at an early age. He 
entered jonroaltsm^ on the staff of the Nottingham Daily Esprtss at the 
°8c of 16. His progress was rapid. At the age of 28, he reaped 
the front rank of the iournalistic profession. From 1903 to 1905. he was 
literary editor of the famous English newspaper, the IMity Mail. He 
mso edited The ffarmsworth History of the World in igoy ; The 
Childreiis Encydopadia in jgoS ; The World's Great Books in igog ; 
The Hasrmsworth Natural History in igii and The Hasrmsworth 
Popular Science in tgts. 

Arthur Mee is a prolific writer. Besides doing the work of a journalist 
and editor, he has written a large number of standard biographies and 
books of juvenile and popular interest. Some of his works are mentioned 
below : Josetih Chamberlain (fgoo) ; King and Emperor Ugoi) ; Lord 
Salisbury (igot) i Letters to Boys (tgrs ) ; Letters to Girls (rp/j) ; Defeat 
or Victory, The Fiddlers, The Parasite (/pry-ZiS) ; Arthur Meds Gift 
Book (/grf} j Little Treasure Island ftgso ) ; Arthur hfee's Hero Boot 
{jgsi) : Arthur Meds Golden Year {jgs ?) ; Arthur Meds Wonderful 
Year {igs3) : The Children's Bible [sgsf ) ; Talks to Boys and Girls 
(/pgj) ; The Childretis Life qf Jesus (rgsb) j The Childres/s Shakespeare 
{/gso) j The Children's Hour (/psS) ; The Childretis Bunyan Ugsg) : 
Arthur Meds Story Book {igjo) •, Jesus Said {/gjt ) ; GodKnoa/s (/pjj) ; 
One Thousand Famous Things (rgj/) ! Why We had to go to War 
{sgsg) and The Black-out Book (igsg). 

To the general public Arthur Mee is best known as one of the editors 
of the Book of Knowledge. 

literary Estimate— Arthur Mee is a ‘versatile writer. _ Ke is pre- 
eminently a journalist and there is the stamp of Journalistic ease and 
directness in all that he has written. His language is simple, clear 
and at the same time forceful. It is chiefly as a writer of children's books 
that Arthur Mee will be remembered. From the list of his works given 
above, it will appear that he has done his best to popularisf science, 
literature ane religion to young readers. He has the poorer of entering 
into the hearts of children and making things both attractive and instruc- 
tive to them. 


JOAN OF DOMREMY 

Preliminary Remarks— This brief biographical sketch gives us 
story of Joan of Arc, the heroic French girl who fought to free France 
and died the death of a martyr. In order to understand Joan's career, 
students should have some knowledge of the historical background tn 
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which Jam worked and died. Those were the days of the Hundred 
Ye.trs’ War between England and France. Brief accounts of that war 
and of the life of Joan, of Arc are given below : 

Historical Background — ^The Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France (1337-1453) 

The long and wasteful war betwren Engl,md and France knoa-n as 
the Hundred Years’ War began in 1337 and continued till 1453. 

English kings-held large “fiefs” (Cuienne and Gascony) in France 
under the suzerainty of the French Crown. France was incomplete as 
long as English kings held large territories in that country and so French 
kings wanted to absorb these “fiefs". The root cause of the Hundred 
Yeari War must be sought in the affairs of Guienne and Gascony. 
There were other causes. The French king supported the Scots against 
the English. The French king and his vassal, the Count of Flanders, 
obstructed England’s wool-trade with Flanders. Jsdward Ilf kingof 
England, also put forsuard a claim to the I'rench throne. After the 
death of Charles IV of France in 1328, Edward 111 of England, as 
grandson of Philip I V, claimed the throne of France. But the French 
barons recognized Philip VI of Valois, a nephew, of Philip IV as king of 
France. Hostilities began in 1337. 

First period of the Hundred Years' IVar — “The only fact of 
importance during the first eight years of «-ar was the great naval victory 
of the English at the battle of .Sluys (1340);" The next great battle was 
fought at Cre’ey (1346), where Edward III inflicted upon the French army 
a terrible defeat. Hostilities continned till 1337 with occasional truces. 
Edward's son, the Black Prince, won a great victorj’ at Poitiers (1356J. 
In 1330 a treaty was concluded by which Edward III renounced his 
claim to the crown of France and received in exchange thirteen provinces 
in direct sovereignty. 

Second period of the Hundred Yeard War — Hostilities^ again broke 
out in 1369.. The English lost many of their Freeh possessions. Edward 
III concluded the Truce of Burges on June 27 , 1375. Edward III died 
in 1377 and the French King, Charles V in 1380. Richard II, son 
of the Black Prince, became king of England and Charles VI of France. 
The struggle between the two countries remained suspended for about 
35 years. 

But after the dethronement of Richard 1 1 by Henry IV in 1399, the 
relations between France and England became strained. There was 
much internal discord in France. Two parties known .as the liurpin- 
dians and the Orleanists (later on known as the Arniapsacs) fought with 
each other. They were respectively he.adcd by the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Count of Aimagnac. King Charles VI of France had become 
mad and quite unable to restrain the two factions. On his death-bed 
Henry IV advised his son to resume the war against France. In 1413 
Henry V (Henry IV's son) had again raised the English claim to the 
throne of France. In 1414 with a large army he invaded France, captured 
the port of Harfleur and won a brilliant victory at jhe battle of Agincourt 
(October 25, 1415). “Henry V renewed at Agincourt the laurels m 
'Cre'ey and Poitiers” [Myers). W^ile Agiiseoiirt was being fought, the 
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Uhtrator of France^ Joan af Are, vas tlarte years old in an obscure 
village. 

In 14:0, Henry V_ concluded tlie Treaty of Troyes By 

this treaty, the Dauphin the son of Charles VI, the French King), 
vvas disinherited in favour of King Henry V of England ivho was to be 
king of France on the death of Charles VI. In accordance with its terms, 
Henry V married^ Charles Vi’s daughter, Catherine and ruled France 
as regent till the time came when he was to rule it as king. King Henry 
V of England and the French King Charles VI died in 1433. 

Tsvo foliiical parlies — the Burgundians and the Armagnacs — in 
France — On the death of King Henry V of England, his son, a baby 
nine months old, became king of England as Henry VI. The baby was 
also acknowledged as king of France in the north and east of that 
country. In the south, however, the Dauphin (the son of Charles VI, the 
French King) was proclaimed king as Charles VII. In France there 
were two political factions— the Armagnacs and the Burgundiam. The 
Armagnacs were the chief supporters of the Dauphin gainst the English. 
The Burgundians supported the English against the Dauphin. The fight 
between the English and the French continued. The French— rather the 
Armagnacs— suffered a series of defeats. 

The Siege of Orleans (1428-142^^ and Joan of Arc — Bedford, the 
English leader, laid siege to Orleans, the key to Southern France. The 
city defended itself gallantly. Yet the easy-tempered, pleasure-loving 
King Charles V *1 1 gave little help to it He “was contemplating retreat 
to the extreme South when Joan of Arc made her appearance.” Orlc.ans 
was at the point of surrender but Joan came and saved it (May 8, 1439). 
The English abandoned the siege and withdrew. A few weeks later Joan 
won a pitched battle orer the English at Patay (June 16, 1429). 

The coronation of Charles VI/ at Rheims (l4sp)> Joan’s death (1431) 
— Joan had claimed that her mission was to deliver Orleans and to crown 
the king at Rheims. She conducted Cluarles to Rheims and had him 
crowned at the Cathedral there (July 17, 1429). From this time the 
position of Charles in France changed. Henceforth he was recognized 
as the divinely appointed king to whom} the obedience of all Frenchmen 
was due. There w.as a tide of pafKotic feeling all throughout France. 
Joan still remained with the army and tried to win over northern France. 
She attacked Paris but in vain. Then she threw herself upon Compiegne 
which had been besieged by the Duke of Burgundy. Here she was 
captured by the enemy (May 24, 1430}. The Burgundians sold her to the 
English for 10,000 livres. After a long imprisonment, Joan was tried and 
condemned as a witch and a heretic and burnt to death at Rouen (May 


30, 1431). 

“But the spirit of the Maid had already taken possession of the French 
nation. From this on, the war, though long continued, went steadily 
against the English” (Myers). The English lost ground steadily. The 
Duke of Burgundy broke his alliance with the English and joined Charles 
VII. Tliis dealt the English a final blow. They gradually lost Paris, 
Rouen, Bordeaux and the whole of Normandy and Gascony. The last 
battle of the Hundred Years’ War was fought at Castillon on July 17, 
1453. The English io!t all their possessions in France, except the town 
of Calais. 
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Chief erents of Joan’i life 

1. Joan of Arc {French Jeanne D’Arc ) born at Domremy on 6th 
January, 1412 (?). 

2. Joan secs visions and hears the voices of the saints from 1424 or 
1425 to 1428. The voices ask her to go to the Dauphin and crown him 
king at Khcims. 

3. Joan sees Captain Robert dc Baudricourt at Vauconleurs in May, 

1428, and asks for permission to go to the Dauphin. Joan's request is 
refused. 

4. Joan visits the captain for the second time in January or February, 

1429. She is given permission and escort to go to the Dauphin’s con'it 
at Chinon. 

5. Join starts for Chinon on 23rd February, 1429. 

6u Joan meets the Dauphin at Chinon on 8th hfarch, 1429. 

7. Join is sent to the University at Poitiers to be examined and 
questioned by the learned priests and doctors. The priests approve Joan 
and her mission on April 17-20, 1429, 

8. Join is given command of the French army and she leads the 
army to Orleans in April, 1429. 

9. Joan enters Orleans on April 29, 1429. The English are routed 
and put to flight on May 8, 1429. 

ta Joan wins the battle of Patay on i6th or 17th June, 1429. The 
Towns of Troyes and Chalons surrender to Joan in July, 1429. 

11. Charles the Dauphin is crowned by Joan .is King Charles VI I 
of France at Rheims on July 17, 1429. 

12. Joan fails to capture Paris on 8th September, 1429. 

13. Joan besieges and takes St. Pierre le Afoustier in October, 1429. 

14. Joaifs last campaign — advances towards langy-sur-Marae 
in March 1430 for defending Corapiegne against the Burgundian allies 
of the English. 

15. Joan is captured by the Burgundians on 23rd May, 143a 

16. The Duke of Burgundy han^s over Joan to the English on list 
November, 1430. 

17. Joan is imprisoned and tried at Rouen from November 1430 to 

.May 1431. The trial begins on qih January, 1431. 1 

18. Joan is burned at the stake on May 30, 1431. 

[N.B. (o) The Pope revoked the sentence passed on Joan, on 7th 
July, 145S. This is known as the rehabilitation of Joan. 

(i) Joan was made veni rable in 1902 and dcchired blessed in 190S. 

(c) Joan was finally canonised (i.e., dcclated a saint) by the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1920.] 

Argnment of the Text — The text oi /mn a/ Domremy gives a broad 
outline of the life and death of Joan of Arc. It begins with a description 
of the condition of France in the e.irly part of the 15th century, and goes 
on to describe how Joan received the mission of her life. Then follows 
an account of her brief and brilliant career ending with her martyrdom at 
Rouea 
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JOAN OF SOMREFIV 

Analysis and Summary of the Piece 

I. Joan of Arc is a great name in history. 

There is no name in history which moves ns more than the name 
of Join of Arc. More than five hundred years ago, she was born in 
the wllage of Domremy in France and lived for only nineteen years. 

But in the last two years of her life she worked wonders. She 
won great victories for France and struck terror into the hearts of 
the English. As a reward she was imprisoned and burnt to death. 
Her life-story seems to be a miracle, yet every word of it is true. Her 
death is apithetic tragedy. Her memory at this very hour lives 
and inspires France. {Paragraphs 1-4) 

II. The condition of France when Joan is bom. 

IVhen Joan was bom, the condition of France was very unhappy. 
It was the time of the Hundred Years' War. A fierce war was going 
on between France and England. The English had conquered a 
great part of France. Half of France recognized the English kmg 
as the king of France. France in Joan’s time wm tom to pieces 
from within. 1 'he French people were divided into two political 
factions — the Burgundians and the Armagnacs. They hated 
e.ich other more than they hated the English. They fought with 
each other and did not unite to fight with the common enemy 
— the English. One of the French Actions — the Burgundians — 
joined the English. The French king was mad and unable to 
rule. His son the Dauphin was worse than mad He was a weak 
coward. He loved pleasures more than anything else. France 
was an armed camp. The country knew no peace. English soldiers 
would often burst upon defenceless French towns and villages 
and bum and plunder them. The miseries of the common people 
were unspeakable. This great agony of France roused the pity of 
young Joan. {Paragraphs £-6) 

III. Joan sees visions and hears voices asking her to save France. 

Joan’s young heart inwardly bled to see the suBerings of her 

countrymen. She loved France. France’s churches and cathedrals, 
its heroes and saints, were all dear to her. There were an oak wood 
and a magic well near Domremy. There were many legends 
connected with them. There was a legend that a maid would save 
France from her misery. Joan believed them all. In the windows 
of the village church were painted the figures of St. Michael and 
St. Margaret. She loved to look upon these shining figures. She 
seemed to see visions of saints and hear their voices. One day 
she was sitting in her garden and these voices came to her. They 
told her that she was to save France. She was to go to the Dauphin, 
save him from his evil court and crown him king at Bheims. Joan 
trembled with wonder and fear. It was too big a task for a simple 
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village girl. But gradually she began to feel confident and inspired. 
She believed that God was sjieaking to her through His saints. 
Henceforth she lived every minute of her life in the spirit 'of this 
belief. She saw her mission and nothing could keep her back. At 
the age of seventeen, she started on her divine mi.ssion of savin" 
France, {Paragraphs j-g) 

IV. Joan persuades the captain of Vaucoulenrs to send her to the 
court of the Dauphin. 

Joan was now a girl of only sixteen. But she was strong in the 
strength of the spirit. She set oat to do her God-appointed task. 
There was none to help her. Even her father opposed her. After 
repeated efforts, she persuaded the captain of Vaticouleurs to send 
her with two guards to the court of the Dauphin at Chinon. Sho'put 
on male dress and .after a perilous journey of eleven days reached 
the Dauphin’s court. {Paragraphs JO-ii) 

V. The Dauphin and his contemptible court. 

The court of Charles tlie Dauphin (later king) of France was the 
most wretched European court of the time. France was invaded 
by the English. Half of the country was under English occupation. 
The king of England was recognised by many Frenchmen as the 
legitimate king of France. But Charles remained inactive. He took no 
steps to drive the English out of France. He was a fop and a fool. 
He wasted his life in an idle court. His courtiers were all snobs and 
dandies. The court ladies were all creatures of fashion. The king 
himself used to wear tight clotlies, shoes with a curled-up toe, a 
crimson velvet cape, and a cap with a feather sticking out. His 
dress of many colours made him look like a box of paints. He 
was a most pitiful creature. He had not yet been crowned king. 
And he had doubts in Ms own mind if he was the lawful king of 
France. In those days, the king was the centre and heart of society. 
It was a great pity that this weak coward (Charles) represented the 
great idea of kingship in France. {Paragraphs 13-14) 

VI. Joan's interaieto stiith the Dauphin svho is impressed and 
agrees to make use of her. 

Joan’s mission was to save the Dauphin from the evil influences 
of his courtiers and to get Mm crowned at Rheims. After waiting 
for two days Joan had her -interview with the Dauphin at CMnon. 
The DaupMn first tried to pLay a trick on Joan. He kept Mmself 
disguised among Ms courtiers and made one of them sit on the 
throne. But Joan was not to be deceived. She found out the 
real Dauphin and said to Mm, “It is you and no other.’’ _ She told 
Mm that God had sent her to crown Mm king at Rheims.- She 
also told him a secret wMch was known only to the Dauplun 
himself. TMs impressed the Dauphin. But he was afraid of 
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his courtiers. He thought that they would laugh at him if he 
acted on the adrice of a courtry girl («.e., village girl) like Joan. 
Lords, ladies and priests tried to outwit ( ) the country prl 

by questioning her. But Joan’s replies were bold and clever. At 
last the Dauphin agreed to make use of her. The English were 
besieging Orleans, jo.’m would drive them away and raise the siege. 
She anned herself with a banner of her own device and a sword 
which lay buried behind the altar of a church, {JParagraphs 13-17) 

VII. Joan leads the French army to Orleans and defeats the 
English. She raises the siege of Orleans. She wins many victories. 

The Dauphin was convinced of Joan’s superior powers. He 
made her the commander-in-chief of his armies. In April, r42g, 
she_ led the armies to Orleans. She sent a letter to the English 
asking them to leave France. She asked them to join with her and 
go on a crusade to the Holy Land. But the English would not follow 
her advice. They sent her a taunting reply. They called her a^ 
dairy-maid, and asked her to go back to her cows. But words were 
the only weapons the English fought- Joan with at Orleans. 

Joan led her armies against the English. The English trembled 
with fear as they saw the dazzling figure of Joan. They were afraid 
to strike her. The French attacked the English. The English fled 
and their forces were broken. Joan received a wound from an arrow 
and was resting in a vineyard. During her absence, the French general 
had ordered the soldiers to retreat. When Joan heard this, she at 
once came back to the field of battle. She planted her standard 
near the wall of the fort, ^^'he^ her standard touched the wall, 
she asked the French soldiers to rush onward. The English had 
been besieging Orleans for seven months. But now within eight 
days they were compelled to raise the siege and retreat. It was a 
wonderful victory for Joan. She came to be known as the Maid of 
Orleans. Her name and fame spread all through France. 

{Paragraphs 18-22) 

VIII. Joan reaches Rheims with the Dauphin and has the 
Dauphin cmaned at the Cathedral. 

Joan won many other victories over the English. She re-con- 
quered from them Troyes, Chalons and many other places. Joan 
led the Dauphin and his court to Rheims. At the Cathedral fiiere 
the Dauphin was crowned king of France as Charles VII. Joan 
Avas standing by the king at the time of the coronation. That was 
the proudest moment of her life. The dream of Joan had come 
to be true. France had now a crowned king and Joan was satisfied. 
The king was full of gratitude and wanted to reward Joan._ Joan 
might have got anything for the mere asking. But_ she did not 
ask anything for herself. She asked that her native villa^ of 
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Domremy might be free from taxes. Her prayer was immediately A 
granted. (Paragraphs ij-sd) 

IX. Joan attacks Paris but is deserted by the king. 

Joan wanted the king to proceed further and drive the English 
away from France. But the king with his fools and fops was satisfied 
with what he had got. He refused to move further. This broke 
the heart of Joan. 

Joan wished to go back to Domremy. But the generals would 
not let her go. They wanted her to lead them to further victories. Joan 
was for the first time reluctant. She had done what the voices had 
told her to do. Now she doubted whether she should go further. 

Still she went on. After capturing several places, Joan led the army ' 
to Paris. But now the king deserted her. He made a secret truce 
with the enemy and recalled the army. Joan found herself alone. 

She was helpless. But even after the king’s treachery she did not 
desert the king. For some time she continued to stay in his court. 

But aftenvards she suddenly left it one day. (Paragraphs 2^-30) 

X. Joan fights Jor Compie'gne and is taken prisoner and sold 
to the English at Rouen. 

Though King Charles deserted Joan, She did not desert him. 

She was always anxious to help hirn. The town of Compiegne was 
■faithful to ttie king and was in danger. It was besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy who was a supporter of the English. Joan 
•raised an army and went to the help of Compiegne. She fought 
with the army of the Duke of Burgundy. In the wild rush of battle 
she was surrounded by the enemy, dragged from her horse and later 
on taken to the Duke of Burgundy. Joan became a prisoner of 
■the Duke. 

King Charles could have easily bought Joan’s release from the 
' Duke of Burgundy. But no attempt was made to ransom ( 3 F 5 

) her. The common people of France mourned for her. But the 
king did nothing to save her. The Duke of Burgundy sold Joan to 
the English. The English took her to Rouen and kept her imprisoned 
in a cage. Thus did Joan become a prisoner of ithe English. It 
was the bitterest day in human history since the betrayal of Jesus 
■Christ. Joan came to save France. Yet the very French people 
sold her to the English. Jesus had been betrayed by his intimate 
disciple, Judas. Joan, the saviour of France, met the same fate as 
Jesus, the’ Saviour of humanity. (Paragraphs 31-35) 

‘XI. John’s trial at the castle oj Rouen — her judges and their 
attempts to extract a conjession out oJ her. 

For six weeks Joan was kept at Rouen in an iron cage constantly 
watched and guarded. Rouen was at that time the headquarters 
of the English in France. 
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The French triiitors joined hands with the English invaders to put 
Joan to death. It ivas a most shameful thing for which the English 
as well as the French were to blame. A court was fotmed with sixtj-- 
three Frenchmen as judges. The chief judge-was Bishop Cauchon, 
a selfish brute who had sold liimsclf to his English masters. The 
trial was held at the chapel of the castle of Rouen. The jum of 
the judges was to m^ke Joan confess that she was inspired not’ by 
God but by the Devil. They put all sorts of questions to catch 
her. But Joan faced her judges with the calm of Socrates and 
'something of his skill. She ansivered their questions bravely and 
without confusion. They brought all sorts of charges against her 
and treated her like a foul criminal. But nothing 'could frighten 
Joan. The public trial continued for sis days. Then Bishop 
Cauchon declared that he would examine her in secret in her prison. 
She was even threatened with physical torture. But it was the only 
cruelly she was spared. (Paragraph 36-40) 

XII. (The trial continued.) The verdict of the judges— an 
attempt is made tj make Joan submit to the Church. 

After three months the judges gave their verdict. They found 
Joan guilty of blasphemy, murder, cruelty and lying. They decided 
to hand her over to the ordinary court of justite and put her to 
death. But an attempt was made to make Joan submit to the 
Church. She rvas asked to obey the Church and save herself. If she 
pleaded guilty to the charges brought against her and signed a paper 
to that elTect, they would not put her to death. But Joan stoutly 
refused. She gave a spirited reply. Gilbert Manchon, the clerk, 
recorded that Joan’s final answer was superb (proud). 

' {Paragraphs 41-44) 

XIII. The fear of the fire at last makes Joan agree to submit to 
the Church. 

In the prison, Joan’s heart gradually began to fail. She w’aited 
for the voices, but they did not come. One morning her enemies 
led her to the fire to die. Bishop Cauchon was present there. A 
preacher lectured to her. A last attempt was made to make her 
submit to the Church. The crowd appealed to her to save herself. 
Joan became afraid of the fire and said that she would obey the 
Church. Joan signed her name on some papers given to her. 

{Paragraphs 45.4S) , 

XIV. Joan’s martyrdom and death- Her courage returns. 

She finds out the lies of her accusers and recants. She is led to the fire 
and is burnt to death. ■ ■ ,, 

Though Joan had told her judges that she would obey the Church, 
she was not released. She was again put in prison. The bishops put 
some lies above her signature and thus forged a cbnfession. They 

S. P.— 6.— 7-4-45. 
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said that Joan had confused her guJK. (She had only said that she 
would submit to the Church^. When Joan found it out, her 
courage returned. She said that she had confessed no guilt j all she 
had done was in fear of the fire. Next morning, Joan was taken to 
the market-place of Rouen. Eight hundred English soldiers followed 
the cart in which Joan was taken to the market-place. _ Joan cried 
out, “Rouen 1 Rouen 1 Am I to die here ?” Preparations to bum 
her to death were complete. On a platform sat her judges to watch 
her die. Over the platform Cauchon tied up a list of the charges con- 
demning Joan as a liar and a heretic. A great _ crowd of people 
assembled. Joan asked for a cross and an English soldier broke a 
stick into two^and quickly made a cross for her. Up to the very last 
she expected that some help would come. From the depths of her 
heart she cried out, “St. Michael I St. Michael I St. Michael ! Help !" 
But no help came. The pathetic scene brought tears in the eyes of 
many present. The fire was lit. Joan looked out through her tears for 
the last time on the world. In her last moment her courage came back 
to her. In the fire, she cried out, “My voices were of God ; they have- 
not deceived me.*' It was the last thing she said. After her death 
the ashes were throivn into the Seine by the Bishop of Winchester. 

Joan’s heroic death made a terrible impression on all. The execu- 
tioner prayed for forgiveness. A priest cried out in agony of heart. 
A secretary of the English king exclaimed that they had burnt a 
saint. Gilbert Manchon wept bitterly and prayed for Joan. But 
King Charles VII of France did nothing ; he amused Wmself, while 
Joan was burning. 

Twenty years afterwards, King Charles Vll had Joan tried ^ain 
to save his dignify, the dignity of such a thing as he. People said 
that he had received his throne from a witch. So Joan was found 
innocent of the charges brought against her and declared to be a 
great woman. 

Joan’s death was like the martyrdom of Jesus Christ Himself. 

{Paragraphs fgsf) 

Critical estimate 

The piece is more a pen-picture of the life and character of Joan 
than a historical account of the part played by Joan in the Hundred 
Years’ War. There is the historical background no doubt, but the dry 
details of history do not occupy a prominent place. Arthur Wee has a 
measure of idealism. He is full of admiration for Joan’s sincere relipon 
and selfless love for Fiance. Also he is an artist in words. He has 
given us some fine and sympathetic pictures from the life of Joan. 

The author s reverent admiration for Joan as a dmnely inspired 
heroine moves his readers and touches their hearts to finer issues. The 
unhappy condition of France in those days, the adverse circumstances 
under which Joan.worked, her glorious career, the lofty patriotism and 
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saint-like purity of her mou'ves, her deep faith in God and truth, her 
long-drawn trial and the tragedy of her martyrdom— all these come 
vindly before our eyes. We bow down in homage to this girl in her 
teens. We agree with the author that Joan was the greatest martyr 
since the days of Jesus Christ. 

Character of Joan 
(See Qutsiions and Answers.) 

Notes, Explanatiana, References, etc. 

The Title— /oa« of Dotnremy—Thc writer gives this name to Joan 
because she was horn in the vilbigc of Domremy in France. She is 
popularly known as Joan of Arc (French, Jeanne D’Arc), Ark or Dare 
being the family surname. N.B. One authority stales chat the family 
name was D’Arc. Joan's father was one Jacques D’Arc. “The family 
name was Dare, and the name of the Maid of Orleans was, therefore, 
properly, Jeanne Dare, not Jeanne D’Arc as commonly written, but the 
latter has sanction of general usage’’ —Jfisioriand History of the 
IVorld. 

For Domremy see Holes under Paragraph 4. 

Paragraphs 1>4 

Summary— Of all the great names of the world, that of Joan of Arc 
moves us most deeply. She died at the early age of nineteen. But within 
the last two years of her life she tterformed deeds that made her famous 
throughout the world. She inspired France with new confidence and 
enthusiasm! she struck terror into the hearts of the English; she led 
armies to the battle-field and won victories. _ But in the end her enemies 
captured her and burnt her alive. Her life is one of the wonders of the 
world. Her achievements seem to be incredible ; but every ,.word of the 
story of her life is true. She was born five hundred years ago in the 
village of Domremy in France. She burst upon France like a miracle. 
Her memory is even now an inspiration to all Frenchmen. • 

Paragraph 1 . Run through— Kmavt hastily j glance over ; 
qpf ?Fr «t%l 1 The great names of the world— {.e., 

the names of the great men and women of the world ; ^ ^15 *111- 

snstj I Great I'^rngj- great deeds ; ^ 5 ^ I Ever—at any time ; 

I Nothing— i.e,, no deed. Stit — move ; excite ; ’Rll ! 

^ I The human heart— the heart of man ; smjPRl I Joan 
of Domremy— ]cx!Ln of Arc, who w.is born in the village of Domremy in 
France. Beyond her teens— U., more than nineteen years ; 

C#| Beyond— ■mmc than; rrms— years of one’s age from 

thirteen to nineteen ; C 35 v|fRy wq 1 N.B. Joan died before 

she atmined the age of twenty She' was born in 1412 and she 
diedini43t. All her greatness came— i.e., her great deeds were done. 
Pi'MV— bright ; full of glorious activities ; ■stt’NPl ; Wla 4 ‘i 5 : 1 

Two short, vhid years— ThoK were the last two years of her life— from 
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seventeen to nineteen (1429-1431). ^ N.B. Joan saw ‘visions’ and heard 
‘voices’ when she was about thirteen years old. She started in her 
mission to the Dauphin’s court in 1429. I'rom the year 1429101431, 
the year of her death, she led a heroic life. MaA herse/f—f.t., hectme 

by licr deeds. W’hwAr— object of wonder ; ’TS I Afade. •world 

— performed deeds which astonished the world. 

She never lived the world — Expl. This pa.ssi^c is from 

the story of Joan of Domremy. Here the author speaks of ihe 
greatness of Joan of Arc. The story of Joan is the most stining 
in the history of man. But it is remarkable that she did not need a 
long life to achieve her greatness. She lived for only nineteen 
yeaVs. ' And her activities were limited to the last two years of her 
life. But in those two brief years, full of glorious' activities, Joan per- 
formed deeds that astonished the whole world. She led armies and 
won great victories over the English invaders. She inspired hope 
and confidence in the hearts of Frenchmen, her own people. 

Page 74 

Paragraph 2. Stnrlted— look, by surjirisc ; .isionished ; P5f<n 
sffiCtpr ; I Franee and England too-^}ieiore'iosa'snic 

France had suffered many dcfc.ats and England had won many victories. 
But when Joan came, she led the French annics to victory after victor)-. 
Both the French and the English were astonished at the turn of affairs. 
ZlAway— consternation j fear ; es I Struck dismay fp— t'.e., affected 
with terror ; ’ffjTlfesiJr I A7«.f r— king of England who was 

being defeated, also king of France who was too timid- and did not 
want to fight. Her martkil spirit caused much nervousness to 
the timid French king, Charles VII. Lifted raised up, i.e., fdicd 
w-ith courage and hope ; "Q '^‘IH tIsFH i 

Common ^cofle— the ordinary people of France ; a-ICOiS I Ltd— 

guided ; rtfaMtsTS I jirmies—Treneh armies. Crurnrrf— won ; 

*116 I .I'Vr/orjVr— successes in battle ; 1 She led. 

victories -^Joan of Arc put herself at the head of French armies and won 
glorious victories over the English invaders. (For details, see Introduc- 
tion— Joatis li/e.) Her country- France. Misery wretchedness ; distress ; 
5^ { I The misery of France consisted in the fact that half of 
France-wiis occupied by the English invaders and the English were killing 
Frenchmen and plundering their property.. N.B. “From 1418 to 1422 
the depopulation Wits frightful. The history of those dismal years runs 
in a murderous circle” {Historians* History of the World). Ho/e—ei 
victory ; sra? 'ttl’H 1 Confidence— Lirsa trust j ^ I She. ..confidence- 

The French had lost confidence in their powers, they had lost hope of 
driving away the English. Joan gave them hope and inspired them with 
confidence. 

Reward recompense ; I N.B. Arthur hice is ironical and 

indignant. The word ‘reward’ is here used ironicall)’. Frenchmen ought 
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to have rctvarded Joan for what she did for them. But they put her to 
death instead. That was the rew.ard they gave her. 7i4<y— f renchmen. 
Took — captured ; 1 The soldiers of the Duke of Burgundy 

captured Joan at Compitgne. These soldiers were Fenchmen. Matchless 
— incomparable ; without an equal; I This matchless girl~i.e., 

Joan. condemned her to die by fire ; ’13(5 “itfe 

I It was the custom in those days to put heretics [i^., those who 
did not submit to the Church) to death by fire. We shall see later on 
that Joan «as judged by a tribunal of French clergymen. They found 
her guilty of heresy ( 3 ^ 33 ( 1 (^ 31 ) and condemned her to death by burning. 
Sat round her — i.e., were present and watched her. The French 
priests, who condemned Joan and the Burgundian allies of the English 
(these were Frenchmen), were present at the scene of Joan’s execution. 
Many Englishmen were also present. (See Notes on Paragraph 52 .) 
Sat Burned— i.e., they made no attempt to save her. 

And as a reward Burned— This passage occurs in 

the story of Joan oj Domremy. Arthur Mee is indij^ant at the 
ingratitude which Joan received from Frenchmen, her own people. 
Joan served her country well. France was being repeatedly defeated 
by the English invaders. Half of the country was under English 
control. The French felt weak and hopeless. But Joan inspired 
new confidence. She led the French armies to battle and won 
many victories over the English. She deserved a rich reward from 
lier countrymen. But, instead of that, Frenchmen (Burgundian 
allies of the English) captured Joan and sold her to the English. 
A court of French clergymen ( ’Hft ) judged her and condemned 
her to die by fire. And when she was being burned to death, 
Frenchmen enjoyed the scene. None tried to save her. 

N.B. Note the tragic irony of Joan’s life. She deserved the 
highest honour and reward from Frenchmen, her oivn people. 
Instead, she was punished by them with death. 

Paragraph 3. It — i.e., the story of Joan’s life; Unbelievable — that 
which cannot be believed ; incredible ; I sensational ; 

exciting ; C3t3t3’3i3 I Adve7tlUTt—6xna% enterprise ; 1 13^- 

5(^3^ I The most thrilling adverUure—’Vms.txscj of Ai^|a 

' tiuf most scnshtional story of daring deeds recorded in history. N.9 
^mron Luce, the learned French historian, observed that the story or 
'Joan’s career “is the most mart’cUous episode in our history and in all 
histories.*’ . , 

exciting pity or sadness ; ’Flf'l I TragedysoA event ; 

calamity ; ■gt’bni I The word, thagedy^ is generally used to mean “a 
•drama with unhappy ending’’. The most pathetic tragedy — ^The story of 
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Joan is one of the saddest stories of the world and excites our deepest 
pity. Thc'writcr refers to the betrayal and death of Joan. InertinU— 
not worthy o elief ; unbelievable (»>., the facts of Joan’s life are so 
uncommon that it seems difficult to believe them) ; I Fact—cutK . ; 

1 In tJu story Europe— \rL the history of Europe for a thousand 

years ; sisrai I Every word of it—i.e., every detail 

of the story ; v9^ « 1 C 3 T«'!S | 

It is the most is true — ^Expl. This p.a5sage occurs in the story 

of Joan of Domremy. The Story of Joan’.s life and death is one of 
the greatest stories of the world. An ordinary village girl, Joan, 
suddenly rose to be the leader of France. Her rise and her daring 
deeds are highly sensational. Her death by bunting is one of the 
saddest events of the world. And it excites our deepest feelings 
of pity. The facts of her life arc uncommon. So it may seem to be 
difficult to believe them. If we study the history of Europe for the 
last thousand years, we cannot find a parallel to the story of Joan. 
But still the story is true. Every detail of it is founded on established 
facts, facts proved by the official records of France. 

Village jwaj'rf— country girl } i)WI I This village maid— is., 
Joan. Every fact— is., every detail ; aHWE? I Oath— 

solemn statement with an appeal to God as witness ; 't*W I In a judicial 
court one has to take a solemn oath that nothing but troth would be told. 
Solemn oath — i.e., oath taken in the name of God ; tWn nra 1 'i’t i 

Every fact.... oath—M the time of her trial, Joan and some witnesses 

were asked questions about her past life and these questions were 
anstvered on oath. Thus all the details of her life are proved on oath. 
N.B. As Mark Twain writes in his translation of “Personal^ Recollections 
of Joan of Arc" : "It is the only story of a human life^ vihich cotrss to us 
under oath, the only one which comes to us from the witness-stand." 

Archives — ^“Place in which public records arc kept or records so 
kept” (C. O. £>.) ; JERlfl tfWW ; tifemstfy I fW/WM— I 

Thsth of it — truth of the story of Joan. The archives rV— The truth 

of the story of Join’s life may be proved from the old public records of 
France. N.B. There are public records of the trial of Joan of Arc in 
1431 and of her rehabilitation in 1456. These records were first published 
in France by Quichcrat in 1841. Wondrous — wonderful ; astonishing ; 

fi’SHiifU I Miracle — marvel ; 'eiCSttfW I As if. remf— Joan's life 

is a marvel of history. It is, as it were, a story written by God HimMlf 
for the benefit of man. Such uncommon things can happen only undw 
God’s direct guidance. The idea is that Joan was inspired by God to do 
the marvellous deeds of her life. 

Paragraph 4 . God......world—iX., Joan was bom. Five hurJrtd 

years ago — ^The date of Joan’s . birth is generally accepted as the 6tn • 
January, 1412. N.B. “The birth year of Joan is not known with 
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certainty, all evidence proves that it was in 1410-1412" (Andrew Lan^. 
As to birthday of Joan, it is said that on the night of the Epiphany 
(January 6) when men celebrate the advent of Clmst, Joan was bom. 
Domremy — a village in France on the banks of the river Meuse. It is 
situated near the town of Vaucouleurs on the borders of Lorraine and 
Champagne. The village occupies a pleasant site and has been thus 
described by Mark Twain : “The situation was beaulilul. From one 
edge of the village a flowery plain extended in a wide sweep to the river 
— the Meuse ; from the rear edge of the village a grassy slope rose 
gradually, and at the top was a great oak forest.”- The Meuse— is a 
river ivhii^ rises in the Langres plateau in France and flows into the 
North Sea through Belgium and Holland. 

He — r.r., God. He Htm—i.e^ Joan died ; she was heaven-sent, 

so she returned to God. /» nineteen years — r.e., at the age of nineteen. 

The date of Joan’s death was 30th May, 1431. Came history — i.e-i 

began to influence the course of human history. The reference is to 
Joan’s taking part in France’s war with England. Heavenly — dinne ; 

I rYrian— thing seen in trance ; “supernatural or prophetic 
apparition” j rprrft 1^5 i 1 The references is to the 

visions of saints that Joan saw and which urged her on to fight for her 

country's freedom (See Paragraph 8). N.B. “She had visions she 

really believed that she heard voices which spoke to her and came from 
no human lips'" — Anatole France. 

Burst u/nn—appeared suddenly upon ; ^^CPl I Miracle 

—“Marvellous event due to some supernatural agency” (C.O.D .) : 
ti&'ll 1 

She came... a miracle^'Es.pl. This passage occurs in the story of 
Joan of Domremy. Joan’s life is a very wonderful thing. She lived 
for only nineteen years. But in tins short period she dianged ^ the 
whole course of her country’s history. She was a village girl and lived 
a quiet life in her native village. In the ordinary course, her name 
would not have appeared in history. But she used to see visions of 
saints and hear their voices. They urged her on to fight for her 
country’s freedom. Her whole life was changed. She clothed her- 
self in male dress, led armies to battle and won victories over the 
English. She freed a great part of France from the English invaders. 
Her sudden and great rise was a very uncommon event. From 
an ordinary village girl, she became the leader of France. It 
was such a wonderful thing that Joan seemed to have been sent by 
God to save France. 

//j rarm/wj'— the memory of France (r.r., the French people) ; 

CilM3 I N.B. Napoleon made Joan the symbol of French 
patriotism. At this very hour — even at the present time. Though 
more than five hundred years have passed, Joan is still remembered 
by her countrymen. insfirathii—Svnnt influence ; elevating influence ; 
iifft ceratt ; ^ Cats’ll I “person of dreamlike goodness” (C'.O.ZJ.) j 
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fel5®‘l 5?^ I N.B. Tilings seen in a dream appear to 
be much better than those met with in real life. 

S/« lives a Expl. This passage occurs in the slot)- of 

Joan of Domremy. Joan lived in France more than five hundred 
years ago. But she performed daring deeds that have made her 
name immortal. IJven now her countrymen remember her name 
with great re.spccl and enthusiasm. Her memory inspires their 
hearts with jiatriolism. She appears to them like a thing seen in a 
dream — a thing of ideal beauty and nobility. 

Grammar, etc. — Human (adj.) ; humanity (n.). Note the distinction 
between human (pertaining to man) and humane (kind). Vivid (adj.) ; 
vividness (n.) ; vivify (vb). Pathetic (adj.) ; fathos (n.). Miracle (n.) ; 
miraculous (adj.). 

EsrnptE— eI? css shwieIe nH ’iw ep; ■stfet £ 

DomremyiauB 

Joan ESra ^(Kil ‘ItWE iltrR ERl pfliR, 

(<^(1-^5^ ) ’H.siras rwi CM (wife ; Pps S ^i5 eap,:?,!. Joan fstsw 
iPtflE fETH! =ffetllEK I 

filf? JTIEitE: ^tSlSW Pift'S Elliil fetfetl!? ; i^fsi ERlt:'!? ^ 
••t-fem'fiEtfesTE -flEt EiJPitiirSftt! 571! EgSlI^I 

E^fainfenE -ant cm 

^ WeH ^Slfecin £lEt ^515 'tinjra « 'tirSftTpl "Cii riEl (WUCSR ; 
£iE;'<3[5im-'?5i^ «S$ Erfwff-t! ifet ftHi ^«CE IJlIS 

Elfintfe >flEt Espr lispf <lfeT| EfsesfesT. ^'i’f CJi^ Std^K ftfel 
EpiEi (^ 1 

^ tf^csiE 'sifETti® 5i=^ra5 

CiKEtim ), ’ST'l ifel, 

ITS si^g EtHCEE IfetCiRI ’FRtt’l’fl ^'."S |5I3 airapfiJ ^ ’R) I 

EtPr-tlii £i^uta! EJ5)ii 'Sirai^fi ^ iuEtlS frot Hn 

5!1PI ’I’t'H El?rt 5fJj EpRIl I .trEPil OWE Jupflft ESETtnl ^ WSR 

( £lt EdM PI ’TEJ, «t5l 55a’?1^ »S5=iRit5 ’Ftclcr® ^ ’fEl 

EtE ) : fEESWE 'iCtEEl EuEl ■SfBl^ ’ffE ; "itstl?? 

EH EE, OH "^Et ^ Et^piE Sfsl Jit EtfEElt? I 

’ttE»ra EsrE'tG?^ B^tERjban-W Jit Meuse T^lE Domremy 

•fTEEf JttCE »ttiRr ( 'iI'flE. 'fea'EE.riE Joan-J!E Ei=S IjE), f%(E’ ( 'E’lER ) 

(Joan-OT) Sfjp! E«.^EEMit ’ajRlE'PrCRE ER 

ESen Joan-JIE ^ 5E ) I VUE'S '?WE EEI ftsl ( 'il’fP ■?’ll5 W '!15CStEltW ) 
Joan '- ti lElm EpicEfe?|CE fertity: ^tEtfeepi I viiEiiS 'SKtfE'^ EtEtE E® Joan 



sit CffitH a:5!; T.?n! I llte 'St ^?FtS ’Pirtte':il ‘jfeKjoan 

*'■^1 


Summary— When Joan wa* teaph* 5-6 
I? J^rance and they., cc was disunitca. There were 

Halt o* trance had been confiucrcd by tlit-fighting with each other, 
l-rcnch parties joined the English. The king ol ii.,h. And one of the 
son was a coward. Thej' did nothing to save Krance." was mad. His 
often came upon r renen vilUf^cs and burned and piundcrdlsh soldiers 
her childhood, Joan heard ston... of the war between the Enc?ni. In 
the iTCncln She was eight veare old when Erance had to submit to’nd 
rule of an English king, Henry \ . She was ten when Henry V died. ' 
Paragraph 5 . flime-was born ; Ei 5 !i |51 , yarn topitces— 

broken into parts ; <ita titfl | Since— after that-stme . 
vi;!! I Heis teen torn since— bis been split into parts since tlie-vj— j qJ 
Joan. Since Joan’s day, France had often to fight with invaders ana'^„ 
has been torn to pieces many times. Mention may be made of tbs' 
Fr.inco-Prussian War of 1870 and the Great War of 1914-18 and the 
.second Great War that is g.iing on now. The France 0/ /nan— France 
at the time of Joan ; Joan-<S?I JlsS^iir traP?lPf*l I Front viithin—axA. not 


merely from outs'de. Internal quarrels amongst Frenchmen divided 
France in Joan’s time and this helped English to invade and conquer 
a part of France. The English were supported by one of the French 
parties— the Burgundians. N.B. At that .time there were two factions in 
France. These were known as the Bur^ntiiatis and tliifclrwa/;ra« and 
were rcspcciivclv headed by the Duke of Burgundy and the Count of 
.Armagnac. The Burgundians helped the English. (For an account of 
these factions see Introduction— History oj the Umdred Yeard IFor)- 

She came., .from within — Expl. Tbis passage occurs in the story 
of Joan of Domremy. Arthur Mee here speaks of the time when 
Joan of Arc was bom. At that time, the condition of France was 
very unhappy. I’rancc was broken up into phrls. There were two 
politic.!] .parties in France laiown as the Burgundians and (lift 
Armagn-acs. They were fighting with each other. England invaded 
France. And one of the f-ictions — the Burgundians— helped the 
I'inglisli. Half of France was conquered by England. After the 
time of Joan, France has often been conquered and parts of France 
occupied by foreign invaders. But the misfortune of France -in 
Joan's time was due to a different .cause. France's defeat in Joan’s 
time was due to internal quarrels. One of the political parties 
of France supported and helped the English invaders. ■ 

[Add a note on as France has heen torn sincel\ 

Our King Harry— i.e.. King Henry V of England, (born 1387, died 
1422). He was the eldest son of Henry IV, became king in 1413. In 
October 1415, he won a brilliant victory over the French at 
Agincourt. Between 14J5 and 1420, Henry V conquered a large part 
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of France. In 1420, the French king, Charles of France 

Henry the Treaty of Troyes by which Henry was^‘«^ “*"’7 aamed 
and recognized as the future heir to the French®® 

Catherine, daughter of Charles VI f*'® earlier days, 

son, Henry VI. /Tarry— colloquialJ*'^espeare’s Hiitty IV (Parts 1 
he was known as Prince 'H^X^^uction — Hundrtd Viard W ar.) Jn 
and II). (For details snac^e war with France. Lovt to think of htm 
those times — in thoseatwetories over the French and established the 
— because he^^igland in France. G/ait'— (i) ' splendour ; brightness; 

; ’?) enthusiasm ; emotional fervour ; 1 

^!^rdrar«— the gr&test poet-<m3 dramatist of England. He lived 
fwn if64to 1616. He v‘Ote tragedies, comedies and histoncal plays. 
Some of his famous p^ays are Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Ktttg Lear, 


r is Shakespeare's ideal king and warrior. With the glow 

turn — with the splendour and romantic halo which Shakespeare has 
given to the character of Henry V. NJB. Henry V is the king “whose 
glory Shakespeare is never aweary of praising and extolling” {Ssnealon). 
Fine speeches — noble speeches that Henry V made. The author refers 
to some of the speeches of Henry V in Shakespeare’s play._ (See, for 
example, the spirited speeches of King Henry in. Act II, Sc. ii ; Act III, 
Sc. i ; Act IV, Sc. i & Sc. iii). Quencldess — that which cannot be quenched 


or extinguished'; I 77/«f England.- This realm— 

kingdom, i.e., England His. England—Hat great love of Henry V 

for, his Englaii^- his country and kingdom— the love which burnt 
within him like an inextinguishable fire. Thi^ land, this^ realm, 
this Fngiand— These words are an echo of Shakespeare’s Richard 11 
(Act II, Scene i, ll. 50-51) where John of Gaunt says — 


“This blessed plot, this earth, this ream, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings.” 

N.B. The whole speech of John of Gaunt is full of patrioUc fervour 
and should be read by students. Nor never — ^The double negative here 
makes a strong negative and not an affirmative. The commoner 

expression would be ‘nor ever’. Cbnyweror— victor ; I Lie 

conqueror — i.e., be conquered by any conqueror ; PFKQ 

^ ^"5 ^ 1 That conywrdT— England has ever 

-emained free. It has never been conquered in the past nor will ever 
be conquered in future. The quotation is taken from Shakespeare s 
King John, Act V, Sc. vii ; it is spoken by the Bastard. 

N.B. The speech of the Bastard concludes the play of King John 
(Act V, Scene vii) and is quoted below — » 


This England never did, nor never shall. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home'again. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms. 
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Ai^ we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest bat true. 

illustrate the spirit of English patrio- 
tism which Henry V possessed to a high degree. ^ 

in the had never been conquered 

The Romans, the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, the No^ns 
-had on successive occasions conquered England. 

a, " ''■'^•—After describing the condition of England in those 

days, the author turns to describe the condition of France. He wants 
contrast between the two countries. England 
was full of joy and prosperity, while France was disunited, defeated 
t A ■ qi'^g-rnfoarZ-at the time (1415) when 

the tattle of Agincourt was fought. Agincourt is the name of a village 

defe^”3?helt^”ch°” ‘hu English under Henry V 

afflicted with grief, (here) defeated and humiliated ; !=»■'• 

I ) *tirtfe3 « I ffer English Since, the great 

victories of Edward HI, a large part of France bad been in' the posses- 
sion of the English kings (j.r., Edward III, Richard II, Henry IV and. 

7 S- TU - . 

tranu -The sense is this : France was deJeeSsefl. She 

tattle of Agincourt. From that time on her sufferinggjb is a special 
had to acknowledge English kings as her master,p-^y this treaty the 
reference to the Treaty of Troyes (UZoKa^gJ^regent and the future 
English king, Henry V, was recogn35^,^^,,,;jV„„. jfs„rj. Ifumilia- 
king of France. (See Tiitroiuct tosr^^ . . „„ r, ... >. 

Aim-indignity j degradatio.-^^ 5 * ’ of hu,n^l^a^u,n- 

S falling deen^""^ '^*"8 hu»Malion-i.e., 

deenlYh-iuKated ; wrfirts 1 That bcavtm lattd-U., France. 

Dt^::Lland-i.t^ France had been defeated. The people were full of 
sadness and despair. Their national pride was humbled. 

But lit us think beautiful land— lE, 7 C!p\- This passage occurs 

in the story of foan of Domretny. The author here describes flie 
condition of France at the time when Joan was bom. There was war 
between France and England. The English had atedy ^ped 
some provinces of France in course of the Hundred Yearn War. The 
English king, Henry V, invaded France and defeated the French at 
the Battle of Agincourt. Henry V also won other victories. F^ce 
had to submit to the English king as her lorf and master. Ttat 
was a time of great humiliation for France. France a beauWnl 
country. But she lost her freedom. She was m deep despair. Her 
national self-respect was wounded and hmnbled. _ 

[Add notes on Agincotirt and valley of humtbaUon,\ 
ffer own king— Sing Charles VI of France. He ruled from 13E0 10 
1432. He became mad in August, 1392. The government of France 
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was conducted by the nobles. _ This, gave rise to the bitter factional 
quarrels between the two parties — ^Burgundians and Armagnacs. //is 
r<J«— Charles the Dauphin, who aftenvards became Charles Vll of 
France. He reigned from 14:3 to 14C1. IVas worst than tnad—Ht was 
a fool and a fop. He was pleasure-loving and weak. He cared nothing 
for France. So he is described as being worse than mad. 

N.B. Charles VII won the esteem of his subjects in the latter part 
of his reign. He acquired the title, “Charles the Victorious”. But during 
the early part of his career, “he showed spirit only for his own pleasures 

and a sort of dull apathy in matters of state and in the face of peril " 

— Historians' History of t/tt IVor/d. 


Htr ftop/t — the people of France ; s.'i'ii'fiT!'! I Split— 
iqi ; divided ; I parties ; factions ; ait I There were two 

factions in France known as the Itur^undians and the /Irmagnaes. 
They respectively followed the Duke of Burgundy and the Count of 
'^'■^agnac. 7Vl-e/pe— the enemy, namely, the English ; ".'g! 1 

Hattvf-iin /m— T he Burgundians and the Armagnacs— the two French 
political p.arties— hated each other more than they hated the English 
enemy, Thev continued, their civil war which made it easy for Henry V 
'p conquer a large pa-t of France. letter on, the Burgundians allied 
as ■Pilfb'cs with the English and acknotvlcdgcd Henry V and his heirs 
France. France. Paris— i.t.^ the people of Paris, the capital of 
The Burgundi^Jurgundians massacred the Armagnacs in Paris (1418). 

' -i): the masters of Paris. The Daujihin, a boy of 16, 
fled to Lourges. .r | . Th^ 

Henry v, L ^ ^ ^ , x- 

where the Burgundians were potv^.,^ 

Alhtd combined 

with : fits* ^ 1 Tht ttivadcr-s.e. King hC._,. Encana. 

N.B. “In 1420 the 0/ was signeo -h.™ 

his French allies, by which the foreign invader assii'!'„a ,1,^ „ew 
chtiraacr of the partisan of the Burgundian faction. "By it, Hei-y was 
to marry Catherine, the daughter of the mad king, Charles VI, and to 
govern France, as regent, for the rest of his father-in-l.aw’s life. On 
.Charles s dc.ith, Henry and his heim were to succeed to the French 

throne So bitter was the feeling ag.ainst the Dauphin that a large 

number of Frenchmen, ojiAsKOst /Parisians, gladfy weltcmed the victor 
”/ Agincourt as/ heir ruiep’ — Tout. 


But “we must not suppose that the Parisians easily admitted the 
foreigner ; but extreme lassitude and inexpressible sulTciing made every- 
one only too happy to find a pretext for a settlement with Henry" 

— Historians* History of the World. 

Page 75. The hinjfs jn»-;Charles the Dauphin, son of King Charles 
VI of France. Heir to the throne — rightful successor to the throne of 
F ranee ; aFttSfii TFtt^ 'Sf^W Htsfl I N.B. Charles 

the Dauphin wms the eldest survi\-ing son of Charles VI and Isabella of 
Bavaria. So he was the rightful heir to the throne of France. But by 
the Treaty of Troyes Charles VI had disinherited the Dauphin and 
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declared Heniy V and his successors the heirs to the throne of France. 
In spite of this treaty, Henry’s claim had no legal validity in France, 
ujere according to the Sstlic law, no one could claim the throne by virtue 
of relationship through a female line. So King Henry V, as ihe son-in- 
n VI, had no right to supersede the claims of Charles the 

Dauphin. 

/’oZ/raoB- spiritless coward ; ^1-F I He was “weak in body, 

pale of figure, of small courage and ever in fear of violent death” 
{/historians’ J/istoty of tlu World). Cbi/rZ—body of persons waiting 
upon a king ; aWsasla I Court also means ‘king’s palace’ ( ) 1 
Charles the Dauphin lived in Chinon and held his court there. He him- 
self was a coward and his courtiers were all cowards. 

Bleed to death— i.e., shed blood and die ; tra’aw 5^ 1 Would... 

nuf/iifi?"— France was being plundered and ruined by the English. It 
.was like bleeding to death. The Dauphin and his courtiers saw this, 
but they were quite indifferent. Tliey made no attempt to save France. 
Thc^ were all cowards. They cared only for their personal comforts. 

It — the court (the selfish pleasure-loving courtiers). It could eat 

sleep — i.e., as long as the courtiers could live comfortably, they did not' 
care what happened to France. 

Paragraph 6. The lift of Frattce—i.e!, the life of the French people | 
tJl^ I 5a»aj’rif— moved ; oscillated; 1 

"The life that—i,e,, the life of the 'French people became very 

much unsettled ; there was no fixity or security in it ; it was constantly 
in danger. Bs the life of an army jo'oys— The life of an army is always 
uncertain and disturbed. The idea is this : The life of a nation is 
generally quiet and settled in peace-time. But France was divided into 
armed camps. So her life was constantly disturbed like that of an 
army. “The fortune of the struggling parties was left to events— to 
chance. Conquerors and conquered pursued and fled, rolling like destruc- 
tive waves over the necks of a prostrate and ruined peofld’ {.Historians' 
History of the World). Men-at-arms— soMoas, specially heavy-armed 

and mounted soldiers ; inf'cr'i'i, SpTO! 'S 

I Here English soldiers are meant. Burst o/f-rsuddcnly come 
upon ; 'StPnil 5^ I '''■ 

P/Z/agiVi;?-— plundering I plundering ; I 

Both pillage and sack mean the same thing, namely, “to pipnder 
especially in tvar ” Both the words are here used for the sake of 
eiAphasis. N.B. “Many regions were depopulated j_ in many the wild 
wood had overrun the cultivated soil ; in others agriculture could only 
be practised near castles and walled towns" -Andrew Lang. 

Watch— \se.e.<q guard j t?e«f I (.hurch tower— tower on the top 

of the church ; ^55 1 This would be the highest spot available 

in the villages to watch the movement of soldiers. “At Domremyall 
lived in perpetual' alarms. There was always a sentinel on the church 
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tower” {Anatole France). Tower=*‘tall usually equilateral or circular 
structure, often forming part of church or other large bulling” (C.O.D.) 

The soldiers — English soldiers. High-road— mdm road ; ■sWq | High- 
road to Germany — main road leading from France to Germany. Dom- 
remy — See Notes on Paragraph 4. Historians have recovered from old 
documents many particulars of the troubles of the village of Domremy 
between I4i9'i4s8. Her father’s jfrW— Joan’s father, Jacques Dare, 
was a peasant proprietor of Domremy. Joan often worked in her 
father’s field and tended her father's flocks of sheep. Flocks — of sheep ; 
C55t3 *115! I Herds— oX. cattle ; *11*1 1 Se-.oing—ia\s\% needle- 

work ; PFItnnt I Joan specially excelled in needlework. .At the 
time of her trial she had said that she could challenge all the ladies of 
Rouen to sew like her. By the soindosu — by the side of the window ; 
siRlEfla *ttt«t I Joan was a very dutiful child. She used to help her 
father and mother. Embroideries — ornamental needlework ; ; 

(^*1? 71? I Embroidery is ‘'the art of producing ornamental patterns 
by means of needlework on cloth etc.” For the church — It was a custom 
with the Roman Catholics to prepare tapestries and lacework and to offer 
them for the decoration of the ‘‘abode of God” — the chnich. Tales of 
war — stories of the war between Engl.md and France j I Her 

mother might have told her the stories of war. Delivered— tcscattA 

over ; made over j ■sira ; I English Henry V. When 

king^T\vi reference is to tlic Treaty of Troyes made in 1420. By this 
treaty, Henry V was recognized as the regent and the future king of 
France. Thus this treaty made France over to the English lung. Joan 
was born in 1413; at the time of this treaty she was eight years old 
(Sec Introduction — Hundred Yeard lYar and Notes on Paragnqih 5). 
Ten — i.e., ten years old. Henry died —Henry V died in 1422 at Vincen- 
nes in France. An English child— i-e.^ Henry VI. He was a baby 
nine months old when Henry V died. He was the son of King Henry V 
of England by Princess Catherine, daughter of the French king, Charles 
VI. Supreme — highest ; I Supreme lord— i.e.,k\ng N.B. 

Soon after the death of King Henry V of England, the French king, 
Charles VI, also died. By the terms of the Treaty of Troyes, Hen^ 
VI (Henry V’s infant son) was at once proclaimed king of France. His 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, ruled France in his name. The Burgundian 
party acknowledged Henry VI as king of France But the Armagnacs 
looked upon Charles the Dauphin, the son of Charles VI, as tlie 
legitimate king of France. 

Grammar, etc. — Stricken — past participle of strike, but the form is 
now obsolete ; struck is the form now in use. Humiliation (n.) ; 
humiliate (vb.) ; humiliating (adj.). Embroidery (n.) ; embroider (vb.). 

^?1?[q1g— Joan 7137, ^ 11*1 *1^6 

ffpq '*1177313 3^5115; Joan-Jt3 >17:33 SH 1773 3^ 1l3^ 

3^«lSfl I <*[1731 '*1171173 Pit 77133 3(?1 Harry-3 771 'Sift ; Shakespeare ft? 
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■ilfiolii ( atgl Hatry-i:^ ) m gtiii; ^gf l Ft fe s R, csitetRt 

51^ 'olBtis 'tit^ral 'Stsntft J 551?)? (Harry-IT) ^fini -w om, 

«9^ami, ^<!ti :«?[ 

CTT ^ Rw’ain ♦IWW gjttsl ’tC? =?tt ^ ^'^'3 *1^ 5rt I 

Agincourt-^ TO 3 ^IPf ^foll Ois« ^ 1 '« 

JFPl ’tWW ’tSjiftllfl I P|| ^3 OM «I»pltC=l3 ?tot3 

’I^ ^irtUn I «t?f3 ( alPR ) f=Itg3 ( CTPRI ) 3fSfl fesRr *tM51 ■SPK 

HtSR ’tMSR'S 'W I 3Rtit ^fsPitltSI 5^ T0 1^ fe; ^5t3l CTOJ 
=ittR<i *1:^ ^ 5^c®8 ^11 ’Ffire 1=1^ I 

^ TO Paris ’PlfT %3f^ 3f«ftt? 5%1 013; ^K#=F ^ 

’'na'vwtliT ( t? 3 tetfr«R ) to W fw i sfws fti^rog slrsiir 

iwpl ^ 3 st'jtjf: 33 I 3 t 3 ®Rf 5 Sltsl ^ftltraUPPT ; 3 ^=cTOn 

aTOfj ^5^ istgpsa etJEtwa Jill : ®Rt3l fTO?1 jiiIcb, »ii5r^f3ra« 

T?i|ra*itfc$3rali 

^1 ^’PPFt? fftl^ni ^3t^lficit3 ^133 CJH1TO3 ^3W3 5ff W35i •9ft? 
•eft? I TOTO TOtnrtlt ( Ii!il3f ) biSJtl ’R’fl ( SPICTOS ) jpfit 

« 3(Tt3 'mftwt 5|5 •93^ crrsfti ^ftst sftisi 3t|3 1 3m?iM TOift? 
ftt«li3?!pg{5^)3|ra»tJ|R1ft®<9Tv|;3t?rtJi9«itftirai5f?!iiJ5t5) 

«f3g ( 3t|3t3 •9131? 3W3 Snt 3 Domremy all? ’«I3f?® fe I Joan 

33? Sl^nr 31313 Jflci 3pI9l C33 3l' CJtliF B3l|C3?, ^33l 'Sly 3 'dUs JTO ^T?l?13 
3 TC? 3 f^ C 3 ?l| •9 ftl*€fl 3 ^ 9 ? ?l 3 l 3 i? ( > 933351 ^ 1 ) "Sl^? 3 Ff 3 C®?, 

WT ftfti ?t?1 3Flll^ 'Sftira? I 2pl3i 33? |t3l^3lt^ 5ra ?3ftl« 53, •S?? 
®l3t3 ( Joan-93 ) 33? ti?I 3(16 ; Henry 33? ?l3l 3l? >93; >9?S? |\33g ftlBC? 
gH3i3 ?^3 3rt33l 31?, J53? Joan-93 33? ft? T? I _ 

Paragraph* 7-8 

Summary — Joan loved France deeply. The churches of France, the 
heroes and saints of France — all these appealed to her deeply. _ _S,he 
heard the stories of the saints and believed in them. She saw visions 
of saints and heard their voices. The voices one day told her that she 
was to save France. She was to go to the Dauphin, save him from his 
evil court and crown him king at Rheims. God would he with her and 
help her. , 

Paragraph 7. small ; C5ll I C’/iarrA«— buildings for public 

Christian worship j Ml??? 1 Creo/— large ; 35 I CatAedra!~t\xe 
principal church of a diocese {t.e., religious district) and with a bishop's 
throne within it ; f^?3 '?t3?t3fg' ?tr?3 TO Jp^eltl? ftl^ I In England 
the most famous cathedral is that ot Canterbury j in France, the Notre 
Dame in Paris. Vtlhgt churches, therefore, are “little” compared with 
cathedrals which are “great." Little churches and her great cathedrals— 
France may claim to possess a large number of churches and cathedrals. 


1 
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Many of them arc the finest specimens of Gothic architecture. Most of the 
great cnthcdiats were built in the tn-clith and thirteenth centuries. Some 
of the notable cathedrals are those of Rheims, Paris (Notre Dame), 
Ilcnis, Chartres, lle.iuvais and Rouen. lieroes—^fn I It was an age of 
chivalry and France had her noble bands of heroes. The crusades produced 
a large number of legends about heroes. Sarn/i— holy persons ; i 
N B. .\ saint is a person of great piety and virtue. .Sometimes the name 
is restricted to those persons wno are officially recognized by the church 
as having' won by exceptionil holiness a high place in heaven. This 
official recognition by the church is called canonirat.on. The word, sairA, 
or its abbieviaiion St. is prefixed to the names of persons canonized by 

the church. She loved .vrjw/f— This shows that Joan was intensely 

religious and patriotic by nature. She loved France and its religion. 
The churches, cathedrals and saints were the outward symbols of the 
life and religion of France. N.B. King Louis IX (12:6-1:70) of France 
was made a saint for Ills piety and charity. St. Denis is the patton saint 
of France. The chtirch tells — the bells of the chuich at Domreniy. 
The house of Joan’s father was near the church. “She often went to 
church when other girls went to dance...She used to urge the beadle to 
ring the church bells punctualIy...oflen she withdrew from the games 
of the children to pray." ' 

N.B. The church bells are rung on ceremonial occasions and also as 
intimations of danger. The oat wood near /)oiiire>iij,’—S<iar the village 
of Domremy there was a large oak forest. "Within half a league of 
Uomremy and visible from the door of her fathci’s house, was a forest 
called Oakivood, Jie JJois ehesna, nemus guereosum"— Andrew iMng. 

N.B. _ In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s book De Prof>helts Merlini (The 
Prophecies of Merlin), there is a reference to an ancient prophecy of the 
enchanter, Merlin, concerning a virgin from an ancient grove. In popular 
folklore this s’rove had been identified •with the oak-wood of Votnreiny, 
and the virgin with Joan. Well — (here) "spring or fountain” (Ci 0 . D .) ; 
^‘ttl TVrc^rcai /rve— a largcbccchuec ; (S’?)? N.B. Xcar 
Domremy there svas a large beech tree with a spring of water in_ front of 
it. The beech tree was caltcd “the Ladies' tree’’ or “the Fairies’ tree". 
The water of the spring was thought mcdicinable and Joan “had seen 
people come thither to be healed of fevers’’ {A ndrew LangY 
believed that fairies lived there and always kept the water of 'the spring 
full and clear and cold and free from insects. (For this reason, the 
spring or well is called “magic’’ in the text.) traditional stories ; 

ettflff 1 N.B. There were many stories regarding the beccli 

tree .and the magic well. Tlicrc was .also the legend that a girl of the 
province of Lorraine would save France. N. B. “Folklore avcircd 
that a maid who is to restore France, mined by a woman (the Dauphin’s 
mother), shall come from the marclics of Lorraine” (Andresu iMUg). 

All the legends true — It was an age of supernatural beliefs and Joan 

was young and pious. To her childish imagination the strange Stories 
of the magic well and other things seemed real and tmc. She believed 
them with all her soul. The folklore fables were to have “a great effect 
on Joan’s career ” — Andrew Lang. 
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particularly ; I^OWS! 1 The old church wwrfoau— the 
windows of the old church of Dotnremy. The windows were of stained 
glass and had figures of saints painted on them. Here the figures of two 
saints — St. Michael and St. Margaret — are mentioned. St. Michael — 
Michael is the “great prince of all the angels and leader of the celestial 
armies” {Brewer). He is commemorated as a saint. St. Michael was 
the patron saint of the Duchy of Bar, within which Joan’s village was 
situated. _ September agth is known as St. Michael’s day. “The third of 
Joan’s spiritual guides, St. Michael, was very popular in France at the 
time” {Andrew Lang), Shining — ^bright ; I Armour — defensive 
covering worn in dghting ; ^ I N.B. St. Michael is the leader of God's 
armies and hence he is represented as wearing armour. In art he is 
depicted as one "clad in white or armour bearing a lance and shield, 
with which he combats a dragon.” St. Margaret — ^There are various 
legends about St. Margaret. According to one legend, the governor of 
Antioch wanted to marry her. Margaret refused. She was put into a 
prison. The devil came to her in the form of a dragon. Margaret held 
up the cross and the dragon fled. “St. Margaret is the chosen type of 
female innocence and meekness” {Brewer). July loth is known as 
St. Margaret’s day. 

N.B. There is also another Mai^ret, Queen of Scotland, (1045-1093], 
who was also canonized as a saint in 1250. 

Holding in her hand. Cms— the instrument on which Christ 
was crucified ; ^*t I It is the sacred symbol of the Christian religion. 
Holditigup her rmr— This refers to the legend that Sb Margaret drove 
away the dragon by holding up.hcr cross. 

Paragraph 8. These things — the stories about the angels and 
saints and also the local legends of Domremy about the oak wood and 
the magic well etc. Jfea/— actually existing ; I The -vision — 
namely, of angels and saints ; I In her trance, Joan used 

to see visions and hear voices of angels and saints. These, she believed, 
came from hciuven. Voices — of angels ajid saints. These voices spoke 
to Joan ; I As from heaven — as if sent by God. 

N.B. Joan's visions — ^The date of Joan’s first vision must ^have been 
in 1424-1425, when she was about thirteen. The saints who visited 
Joan were St. Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margaret. 

“For her part Joan resisted during three or four years, the commands 

of her voices ; when they bade her go to Robert de Baudricourt who 

would give her an armed escort into France, to raise the siege of 
Orleans, she replied, ‘I am a poor girl, who cannot ride or be a leader 
in war’. We cannot fix the precise moment when Joan yielded to her 
voices and determined to go into France” — Andrew Lang. 

N.B. What is the real nature of the voices and visions of Joan ? 
Joan, of course, belieVed them to be real — that they came from heaven. 
Bernard Shaw is of opinion that Joan was neither mad nor a bar. She 
had a vivid imagination. “There are people in the world whose imagina- 
tion is so vivid that when they have an idea it comes to tnem as an 
audible voice, sometimes utie'cd by a visible figure”— Shaw, St. Joan. 

S. P.-^7.— 10-4-45. 
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WhiU—i.t., -wearing white dress ; I Angels are 

generally represented as dressed in white. ' bright ; | 

Believed— had faith ; 15rstt3l I Were-caUing—loaa by name. Her 
garden — ^The garden was behind the church. These voices — voices of 
saints. Sfariled—iooh. by surprise ; astonished ; t 

She was startled because the voices laid on her an almost impossible task. 
She Vlas io save etc. — ^This was what the saints told her. /’ear— unfor- 
tunate ; <vs«l5tl I Save poor France — j.f., free France from the yoke 
of the English. St. Michael “related to her the pity there was in the 
realm of France," He also said to her, “Joan, go to the aid of the king 
of France and thou wilt restore him to his kingdom." Dauphin — title of 
the eldest son of the king of France ; tfSl'eHSttStil ’Jxapj I The 
Dauphin^ the hinges son — Prince Charles, son of King Charles VI of 
France. King Charles VI was now dead, and Prince Charles was the 
legitimate heir to the French throne. In central and southern France 
Prince Charles was recognized as king. But he had not yet been crowned 
at Rheims. Saw— rescue ; free ; il '^1 ^ ; Ssiftl ’fill 1 Evil court- 
had courtiers ; I The courtiers of the'Dauphin were bad 

men. They would not let him fight for France or inspire any noble 
ideals in him. (See Motes on Paragraph 5). Crown — put crown on the 
head, formally instal as king ; 'tpft'. 

’fUt 1 There are elaborate religious ceremonies of coronation ( '^(* 11 ? ) I 
The king has to be anointed with holy oil and placed on the throne by 
the highest priests of his kingdom. Rheims — a city of France, 98 miles 
from Paris. It is famous for the cathedral of Notre Dame (Our Lady, 
z'.e., Virgin Mary), where French kings used to be crowned. This 
cathedral is one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture. N.B. The 
Dauphin had not yet been crowned. Joan received inspiration from God 
to crown the Dauphin at the ouhedral of Rheims. Historians have 
remarked that Joan’s vision gave the best solution of the problem of 
France. There were doubts about the legitimate rights of the 'Dauphin 
to the throne. But the people in those days valued rdligious ceremo- 
nies highly. So if once the Dauphin was formally crowned as kinj 
at the cathedral of Rheims, the sacredness of his coronation would solve 
the doubts. And all France would accept him as king. “Through aU 
her enthusiasm, the daughter of the people saw the question clearly and 
was able to solve it” — Historiand History of the World. 

She was to Save... at Rheims — ^Expl. This passage occurs in the 
story of Joan of Domremy. It describes the divine command, 
received by Joan from an angel. France was in a very sad condition. 
Half of the country had been conquered by the English. Under 
the Treaty of Troyes, tlie king of England (King Henry VI) -was 
recognized as the rightful lung of France by many Frenchmen. 
But the other half of France still accepted ■ as king the Dauphia, 
the eldest son of the late king of France. But the Dauphin himself 
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^ras leading an idle life. His courtiers were all idle, good-for- 
potbing fellows. They did nothing to free France from ie English 
invaders. At this time Joan received a call from God. She saw 
visions of' saints and heard their voices. She was asked to free 
France from the English invaders. She was asked to go to the 
Dauphin and to save him from the influence of his bad courtiers. 
She was asked to take the king to the city of Rheims where French 
kings used to be crowned. There at Rheims Join was to crown 
the Dauphin as the king of France. 

[Add notes on Dauphin and Rhtims\. " 

N. B. Joan’s vision gave the best solution of the problem of 
France. If the Dauphin could once be crowned in the usual sacred 
manner at Rheims, all the people of France would accept him as 
king. 

Daughter This is how Joan was addressed. She was chosen 

by God to do a noble work. She was thus in a special sense the daughter 
of God, just as Christ was the “Son of God.” 

Go an— begin your work ; raPifS I The angel 

would help Joan in her divine mission. N.B. It was St. Michael who 
appeared in the vision to Joan. His words as reported by Joan at her 
trial were : “Daughter of God, thou shah lead the Dauphin to Rheims 
that he may there receive worthily bis anointing." ifr/rweT— heard 
attentively j siiPlfPItst fisi I shaking of the body ; 

^^13 5^ I She was afraid and did not know how to carry out God's 
task. It. was far beyond the powers of a village girl. Joan sajd 
to Saint Michael, “I am a poor girl, who cannot ride or be a leader in 
war.” _ _ ■ _ 

IFhnrflrr— astonishment j I Simple — ordinary j 1 Village 

worV-^rillage girl ; I Great ivorlil— high society j the society 

of king and nobles } '‘llssff^ ’Plt^ I Mout the throne— near 

the king (the Dauphin), 

(Joan) wMPiro'f— IftlWI 

Domremy-? 
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tit5l ^ 
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•^PlFlfil W pul 'W OT WWltil ferStI St. 

Michael 'B fJpilM St. Margaret-PF W«tl I 
■ fepPi Joan-ililf’I^’IJS^ ( 5131) f|ET I 
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All the child’s ^iijr of this twrA/— The- different kinds of forces • 

noAed upon Joan’s mind. One was of this world. This was the sad 
condition of France. It roused her pity and anger. The other force 
\vas spiritual. It came through visions and voices. She felt that some 
divine force inspired her to act. 

///uwjBfrf— lighted up; 'tlltwlPr'i I Light from heaven — hca\enly, 
spiritual light j mysteriously impressive ; awful ; 

’iS’W I The solemn forces — mysterious spiritual influences ; 

*1% 5?^ I N.B. The world’s greatest religions believe in the 
existence of spiritual forces within and out-side this world. These lorces 
deeply influence those who are earnestly religious. 

About — around ; | Above — in a higher region ; fertlif I Beyond 

—i.e., outside the reach of ; I N.B. These spiritual forces 

are.not of this world ; yet they exercise a great influence on the world 
and.on man. So they are described as being at the same time “about" 
and-"beyond’’ man. Working in her — exercising their influence on her; 
'Sl^H fipSfg TFfesfel Counity girl— viUngt girl ; 

’Ttfiwi I The point is that Joan, a simple village girl, felt and saw some- 
thing divine, while the priests and the learned men did not. quite ; 
completely ; I Ailow—ie., burning with a deep spiritual 

fire ) I The word literally is “on glow,’’ i.e., on fire. Moved on 
earth— in this world like other men and women. 

One in another world— a. creature of a spiritual world ; ^^t<!itfw 
sflt'sn Her whole outlook became deeply spiritual. 

ILer life was another world — Expl. This passage occurs in 

the story of Joan of Domremy. Joan saw visions of saints and 
heard their voices. She believed that God spoke to her through 
the saints. She felt that a heavenly light was lighting up her mind 
and life. The spiritual forces winch surround mankind and are 
beyond mankind's reach,- were exerdsing their influence on her. 
Joan, a simple village, girl, was burning with a deep spiritual fire. 
She was filled with enthusiasm for saving her country’. She wm 
inspired and her inspiration came from God. She lived in this 
world like other men and women. But it seemed that she was not 
of this world. The influences of this world could no longer work on 
her mind. She was like a creature that belonged to a spiritual 
world. 

N.B. Note how Joan’s spiritual experiences ch.anged her life 
and outlook. 

Looking back — turning thoughts to the past ; 'q'Sws 
( fsiSl ) 1 Cc»/«rfes— periods of hundred years ; 
“RNt’RJfl All these centuries— ihn five centuries that have passed 
since the time of Joan. The people on the earth — i.e., men and women 
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living. Thou unhappy /»««— that unfortunate age ; 5ii5 1 

That was an age of great misery for France. This child— i.e,, Joan. 
/nr/iVrrf— animated with divine influence ; i}???!;: I 

This child was the most because even the lords and learned 

men of France failed to discover the means of saving France. Bat Joan 
in her inspiration found the solution — the Dauphin should be crowned 
at Rheims to unite Fr.tncc under her rightful king. His saints— Tssa 
idea is that saints are in a special sense tltc servants of God and enjoy 
Gt^'s special favour. extraordinary ; 'tPillR'l 1 Did a rare thing (n 

this wprld—Tha rare.thing was that Joan believed in God wholehear- 
tedly and every hour lived up to her ideal. ( See Explanation below.) 
Every hour — every moment of her life ; tsW? I 

“As years passed by, a deeper and more solemn clement entered 
into the religion of the Maid. Her chief and central devotion came 
to be given, not to her saints, but to her Master, to our Lord and to the 
name of Jesus. Her letters during her mission were usually headed 
Jesus Maria” — Andrew Lang. 

She did a rare in Him — Expl. This passage occurs in the 

story ofysn« of Domremy. Arthur Mes describes the special nature 
of Joan’s belief in God. Joan believed in God. But that is no rare 
thing. Most persons believe in Gbd. But there was something 
extraordinary in Joan’s belief in God. The rare thing was that her 
belief in God inspired and occupied her whole life ; her belief 
in God influenced all the deeds of her life. Bvery single luoment 
of her life she spent in the service of God. .\U people believe in 
God ; but very few of them are true to God in every word .and 
deed. Joan was true to God every moment of her life, and in every 
word and deed. Hers was a living faith. 

N.B. Note llie difiercncc between a mere forra.al belief in God 
and Joan’s living faith. 

Parngraph 10. Facts — facts of history. Ho ./enn— The historical 

facts of Joan’s time — the mighty English armies .and the large areas of 
France occupied by them, the internal quarrels among Frenchmen, and 
the attempt of a simple village girl to save France — these facts by them- 
selves cannot explain Joan's triumph. The facts were against her and 
yet Joan succeeded. She achieved a mincle. All /jWori'— all records 
of history and all theories of historians. Upside-down— \n total disorder ; 
jjwjf I The word literally means "with the upper part under” 

ipT.O.D.) She down— Join overthrows all history and all theories of 

historians. Joan, a village girl, without any military training leads the 
armies of the oft-defeated and down-trodden French people to victory 
and defeats the mighty English invaders. Nothing like this has been 
seen in history. Nothing like this has been found in the theories of 
historians. Simpiy— only ; 

No facts happened — Expl. This passage occurs in the 

story of Joan of Domremy. The life of Jo.an is one of the miracles 
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was a simple village girl without any military training 
and she led the armies of defeated and humiliated France to victory 
^aimt the mighty English conquerors. She saved France from the 
English. She set the French king on the throne. She inspired the 
whole French nation with hope and courage. It seems strange how 
Joan could perform all these things. The facts of history of her time 
were against her. They cannot explain her triumph. She achieved a 
nnracje. She overturns all history and upsets all theories of 
historians. Her wonderful achievements have no parallel in history 
and cannot he explained hy the theories of the historians. So we 
have Only to believe and accept as true the events of Joan’s career. 
(Ihe only possible explanation is that Joan was divinely inspired.) 

N.E._ The author emphasizes the ejrtraordinary nature of 
Joan’s triumphant career. 

Set out — started ; trartl I N.B. Joan left her native village and 
started for the court of the Dauphin. &/— place • I Tottering- 

mi the point of falling j weak • SsfeWT i I A tottering ting— 
rather, prince. The Dauphin is referred to. lie had not yet been 
crowned. N.B. The loyalty of the French people was divided. The 
whole of Northern France recognized the English king. Charles had 
not been crowned at Rheims, Besides, the legitimacy of bis claim was 
questioned. J 7 m— firmly j strongly ; i Strongholds — forts • 

5 =!^ I N.B. The English were m possession of many forts in France. ' 
Even Paris w<is in their possession. Joan’s plan was to drive them out 
of their strongly held positions. A vision — an ideal : vitipf \ It was 

an ideal of patriotism and freedom that Joan gave to Frenchmen. Lift 
her /ir'f/r— raise up her position ; ’itW ^ I Among Ihe 
nations — among the other nations of the world. Weapon — instrument ; 

^ I With Coif— Faith in God was her only instrument. She belieV' 

ed that God would help her to free France. 

/“arrfi^— passed away j ^ pRIte I Five hundred-passed— 

Joan died in 143 1. So now it is more than five hundred years. Pria- 
/«f— invaluable j <11^ I Treasures— ndhes ; syMH I Anything highly 
valued may be called a treasure. It may be money, precious metal or 
gem, or any precious thing of art. The Louvre— I's the name of a museum 
and art gallery in Paris. It was for a long time one of the chief palaces 
of the kings of France. The palace has been a museum since the time 
of Napoleon. Napoleon brought here many of the works of art he collec- 
ted during his campaigns. The collection is very rich. The paintings 
and sculptures are representative of the art of almost every age and 
school. The famous statue Venus dt Bfilo and Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa are among the famous art treasures of the Louvre. . The priceless ^ 
treasures in the Lowvrt — the precious paintings and sculptures preserved 
in the art-gallery of the Louvre in Pans. These are priceless, because 
no amount of money can measure the value of such rare objects of art. 
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The glories of art — beautiful things of art, statues and buildings, 
etc. ; ftcsRt 'Splits t The glories of art 

in her streets — Few cities can compete with Paris in the beauty of its 
streets and the statues and fine buildings there. The French say, -“There 
is but one city in the world worth seeing, and that is Paris." The squares 
like the Place de la Concorde and Champs £'l}rsefi's, the gardens of the 
Luxembourg and the Tuileries, the Cathedral of Notre Dame and St. 
Germain de Prds, the civil buildings like the Palais de Justice, Pantheon, 
and Palais Royal and the Eifiel Tower are a few of the many attractions 
of the streets of Paris. N.B. The author does not refer only to the streets 
of Paris. The glories of art are scattered all over France in many other 
cities — ^such as Versailles, Rouen'and Lyons. Visible isea/ZA— riches that 
can be seen, t.g.^ money, buildings, bridges, factories, etc., j <Pr 1 

N.B. Visible wealth consists of goods like houses, factories, money, 
etc. ; invisible wealth consists of services like those of teachers, patriots, 
doctors, lawyers, religious preachers ; goodwill, reputation, etc. The 

sweet Are — The memory of Joan ot Arc is sweet and highly valuable 

to Frenchmen. It is a kind of wealth to them. It is invisible wealth 
but is more valuable than the entire visible wealth of the nation. 

Five hundred years Joan of 'Arc — ExpL This passage occurs 

in the story of Joan of Domremy. Joan lived more than five hundred 
years ago. She lived and died for France. She freed a large part of 
France from the English invaders and gave to Frenchmen the noble 
ideal of patriotism and unity. Her memory is even now fresh tmd 
extremely valuable to all Frenchmen. They are filled with pride 
when they think of her. They consider her to be the greatest 
treasure of France. France has many earthly treasures. The 
Louvre in Paris is full of valuable paintings and sculptures. The 
streets of France are full of ' beautiful statues and fine buildings. 
The banks of France are full of money. All these constitute visible 
wealth and can be seen with the eyes. Joan is dead. She can no 
longer be seen with the eyes. Yet her memory is more valuable than' 
all the visible wealth of France. The visible wealth is perishable 
and inferior ; but Joan's ideal is much more valuable and will 
remain eternally alive in the hearts of the people of France. 

_ Grammar, ate. — Rare (adj.) ; rarity (n ). Upside-down— modi- 
fying the verb ‘turns.’ Would lose— db., trans., obj. ‘treasures’, ‘glories’, 
‘money’ and ‘wealth’, nom. ‘France’. 

’it’tfuni fist pi ’i’pn 

PI ’liscsflsi, w?t3r ’ttei rut i ppph^I^ 

sFiPfia ^ -et Pwa 'Hat aiiAit sit'o pi ’Hq: 'Bia?r=i 

®ig?i (Joan) pi wfiira 

■ 's « ^ oPiPo ftftal fitatl?®! ; ■s’ R wal ; 

r®ii a^farafespr m, >!it ’l^Rsia at%a »ife laafs ^faust? i 

sfiTOiatafa St® 
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0! ( ) ■»tf^3! •g ft^tfSTS, 'St?l ®l5til WT ^ 

^fel5=I; feSstfltSH I <!lt 

1^55*1 ’ffes’T, ^ ’iPT #5, PH Psf^ 'm ^5tP5ii kH' I jpre 

5ffe^«ttfll PI, C5|t 

Wt? =ni=itf\3 5IP1I -Jit PtofSI fe4%ife^9l sf^lPPfl 
1®[5r (Joan) f^ti ’ffsm PI, BiHt=i sW? ( cstfi® ) ft^'jjfwra 5111 tisl 
5IW ^*tl JS’Tv fa^ (Joan) ,<1^ *}Mp 5 OJifif 'qnrttill ^ ^pfk) siftPH I 

®'!tilT=(i:!F ?f!lP5^ 51^ (Joan) «I^I >i|5H ^ 

>ffara5r, ’trars Pit^l pi, aisil eit^tr'i RiPi =WT 1 

CiHHS 5ftfjr3 tl^irfafit Joan-i:=F »Ift ; f%)H apra 'Sq^’HFfS 

^TUlIl I ^[ijlil[^«i HIhIR^PF ^^PI I 

sisstoiH ?«=ll 5^ ZftHPF il’fl ( iSiI^srtSsiH ) 

■sml 45|ra TtJftPF fjR^WPT ^HS^t «tf3:Ss 5?fac*, ^0t»T 

1vra 51W1C? 41 H >5^!? '^niK fit®, at?) ®l?tt^ 
aPd ^ ^tPH '2i?H ^firta 1 4?atar ®?tatn Raw st^ ^ 

H Fi^st? («R ( Joan ) ■a^ ^taa laat 1«R atijl aiflt® *ivs 

®t;l 5twa afisia 1 ^Jtm aa?i5 ^ fiwtg ; aataia Louvre-a 
■PiiRrn’*ts|^3TO3ift®aitt5,®Rtaiit^atgi7Pia<FEi fins? cnJiiPit*^ finrfa 
as'iH 'titt?, ®t?ta aittv aitt? a® >aat wiya a® aa ^aiata aa 

aitt?— Joan o£ Arc-ai? a^Jl 'S HafU "Sf® atalffl '^ic'ta'l tfN aSR '!i% aWft® 

•sra®^! 


Paragraph! 11-12 

Summary — Joan clearly saw her duty and was determined 'to do it. Her 
father threatened to drown her rather than see her riding with soldiers. 
The captain of the town of Vaucouleurs at first refused to help her._ But 
at last the captain agreed to send her to the court of the Dauphin at 
'Chinon. He gave Joan two guards. Joan put on male dress and started 
for Chinon with the guards. After eleven days she reached the court 
of the Dauphin. 

Poragraph II. JSeep Joan iaCiS— check Joan j Joan-C® ’R’l® tBl I 

Nothing. tack—i.e., no obstacle could restrain Joan ; ^<(t^ 

Joan-PF 'ttti fit® *1)151 •))? I Saw her path — realized her duty-; Sl4ii| 

^fitC® *l)fic*H I Followed— went along j sfilPS ertfitPH I She it— 

Joan realized svhat her duly was, and was determined to do it. Rather— 
by preference ; I Drown— W by drowning j silSI trtsl I The 

Meuse — a river in France. Domremy stood on the banks of this river. 

Riding— zS\n%, on horseback ; PIf?)5 Efle) Jl)«tl| | Her father. soldiers 

— Joan’s father could not bear the idea that a woman would ride on 
ihorseback with soldiers. 
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N B. Two years before Joan declared her mission, her father Jacques 
D’Arc had seen in a dream tliat Join was going away with men at arms. 
“In that case", he said to his sons, “you must drown her or I will" 
— Andrew Lang. 

The town—oi Vaucoulcurs. That was the tonm nearest to Domtemy. 
A body of French soldiers was stationed there. The eaftain of tke town 
— Robert de Baudricourt. “He was a blunt practical man of the sword 

He had some sense of humour...and there were no line enthusiasms 

in his iMam"— Andrew Lang. 

77 /<! — Ch.arles VII, king of France. He is called the 

Dauphin because he was net yet crowned. See ffetes under Faragnpb 
8. To make him crowned kinr—^WK the divine mission of Joan. 
(See A^o/« under Paragraph 8.) Joan saw the captain for the first time 
in May, 1428. N.B. St. Michael had said to her: “Thou shall go to M. 
de Baudricourt, captain of Vaucoulcurs and he will take thee before the 
king. St. Catherine and SL Margaret will be rvith thee to help thee “ 

Her friend — in whose company Joan went to see the c.aptain. This 
was Durand Las-att or Lassois living at Little Burey, a village near 
Vaucoulcurs. Lassois had married the daughter of a sister of_ Joan's 
mother. So he rvas Joan's cousin. But as he was Joan's senior in age, 
she called him “uncle." ]}o.x—"’S\vp person's cars” [C.O.D.) ; Tltl 5 ? 
TRIj^R^illl 7 b doT o/ir'f corresponds to the Bengali expression- 
^•1 Jlfinil Wdrl I Send her /«»«— send her back to Uomremy. N.B. The 
captain thought that Joan was mad. He said, “Take this road child 
home and whip her soundly. That is the best cure for her ailment" 
— M.ark Twain, Life of Joan. 

Paragraph 12. Came dnri— relumed home ; Ttfi Itflllll t 
Undismayed— 'nAh.aox. being terrified or discouraged ; ’ll 
’ll ^ill I N.B. Joan felt sure that the captain would at last agree to 
send her to the Dauphin. God’s work must be done. Consulted— VxAi 
the advice of ; qrfilJI | Jfer uncle— His name was Lnxart or Lassois. 

He was Joan’s cousin. But she called her uncle. Her. cajtain— 

Lassois believed that Joan was inspired by God. He tried to infiucnce 

the captain 'but failed. The captain .priest — The c.aplain did not 

know what to think of Joan. He thouglit that she might be possessed 
with the spirit of the Devil. So be took the advice of the priest (See 
Notes below). The priest was Jean Fournier, cure' of the church of St. 
Mary. N.B. In those days in every difficult matter it was the custom 
to consult the priest. The priest consulted /nun— the priest examined 
Joan to see if she was inspired by GoJ or by the Devil. This happened 
sometime after February 13, 1429. /« Mr rwrf — at last ; 'qqrmi Thts 

child. her—i.e., Jo.in who was insp red by God Himself.. Ordered...... 

ket — The priest thought that Joan was inspired by the Devil. He tried 
to exorcise or drive out the Devil. N.B. In those days priests acted as 
exorcisers of evil spirits ( 'Sti ) I 

She consulted her uncle to cotne out of her — The author has here 

summariicd the various stages of Joan's second attempt to persuade 
the captain to believe in her mission. 
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^focied—M\ca^ei ; defied contemptuously ; I Goti is 

It is not possible for man to ridicule or defy God. God 
** taken straight from the Bible : 
Cj. Be not deceived : God is not tnoeied" {Galatians, Ch. rii V. 7). 

Chooses — ^selects j f^is<r I The simple world — In this case it 

was Joan who was a simple village girl. Confound— coidasz ; perplex t 
^ 31 1 The wise — wise men ; csit^ | God's ways are' 

mysterious. Even the wisest men may fail to understand His purpose. 

N.B. These words are an echo of the Bible. Compare verse 27 of 
the first chapter of the Tirsi Epistle to the Corinthians : “But God 
hath chosen the foolisn things of the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the thjngs 
which ate mighty." 

But God. ..the wise—Ex^l. This passage occurs in the story of 
Joan of Bomremy. Jo.an was inspired by God to save France. 
She went to the captain of the nearest town and asked him to send 
her to the Dauphin. Joan’s pioposal seemed absurd to the captain. 
He suspected that she was mad and the spirit of Satan was working ' 
in her. The captain asked a priest to examine Joan and’ see if 
she. was possessed with the evil spirit. The priest examined Joan 
and found that she was inspired not by Satan but by God. Both 
the captain and the priest were perplexed. They found' that tho 
simple village girl before them was not an ordinary girl. The spirit 
of God was in her. She was chosen by God to do His mil. This 
was surprising. God’s ways are mysterious. The wise people 
claim to understand great and difficult things. But God chooses the 
simplest things to put them into confusion. Here God selects an 
ordinary village girl to do great deeds. At first worldly-wise men 
(/.«., the captain and the priest) refused to believe Joan. Thus they 
mocked at God’s will. But soon they were compelled to acknowle^ 
the superior power of Joan. 

The captain of Vaucouleurs etc. — When Robert de Baudriconrt 
recognized that Joan was inspired by God, be agreed to send her to the 
Dauphin. N.B. The author gives here a different version. According 
to another version Joan did not meet the captain twice. Set — placed ; put ; 

Page 77 . Guardians — guards ; •1'^ I These were Jean de Novelonpont 
(or Metz) and Bertrand de Poulengy (Poulengey). They wme the 
admirers of Joan. They themselves bore the expenses of Joan’s journey 
to Chinon. Cbinon — a town of France. It is situated on the river yienne,. 
a tributary to the Loire. Its mined castle yvas once a rtwal reside^e. 
N.B. The Dauphin Charles lived and held his court at ^inon. Tl^ 

court at Chinon— i.e., the court of the Dauphin. Set. C/itnon—Tber 

captain gave Joan two soldiers as guards and sent her to the court of the 
Dauphin. Joan started for Chinon on February 23, 1429. Guarded— 
protected from danger ; I Stainless spotless ; 

pure 5 ; * 1^31 1 Alzrw— reputation j ^ I Putting on 
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wearing- ; 1 Bo/s clothes— dress ; fjipr^g i She... 

clothes — Note the wisdom of Joan. She was a woman and would have 
to travel with men. To protect herself as also her good name she put on 

male dress. “By the suggestion of Jean Joan changed her poor 

girl’s dress of red cloth for the tunic, vest, long breeches, boots, spurs 
and cap of a page. The people of Vaucouleurs subscribed towards the 
expense Baudneourt gave the Maid a sword " -^Andrew Lang. 

These three— IcAxi and her two guards. N.B. Joan’s party really 
consisted of several men. The leaders of the party were Jean de Metz 
and Bertrand de Poulengy. The two are referred to in the text as her 
guardians. Dangerous ways — risky paths ; »(«) | They had to 

pass mostly through territory occupied by English and Burgundian 
soldiers. By day —during daytime ; (StTlS I They slept ly day — 
They did not consider it safe to travel during the day. Rode by night — 
travelled on horseback during night time. “The little troop travelled all 
night, for fear of the wandering bands of Burgundy and England’’ 

— Andrew Lang. 

Bands -companies ; 1 The bands of Englishttten —i.e., English 

soldiers ; ttniST X’tS’t‘1 1 Forded— water by wading ; 

*115 I Afiss — avoid j I The towns — where Joan and her guards 
would be in danger of being captured by English soldiers. There were 
bridges over rivers near the towns. But they did not use them. 

Unafraid— iesix\t%% ; I C7ea«— frees from danger; ft’Pf 

I The court — of the Dauphin at Chinon ; Daupbin-ail 

I • 

Grammar, etc. — Rather— why., modifying ‘drown’. Confound— yh., 

trans., obj. ‘the wise', infinitive mood. 

Joan-r? ’tbll riila'l ^ ; I® Pi (Joan) tskU ’W 
OfptCo nttra^l >9511 1?!? f%Pl '5WI 5Ft5II 

viPl bPit® ®rff?RvK ) I >01513 3l3l W, Joan-Ctf i'lPlS’t'itl 'iw WliU 

uRfill Cf^Il PsR 33' 'si5tt'i> Meuse '"iflC® 3113133, >tRt 

Joan 333 fwS# 35133 ^33ll3IC'f3 f3^ %1 3wEE13 C3, “31^51^ Dauphin->93 
( 3t®l3iW ) '‘iloPi'8' 3tf33l3 ^ Dauphin->93 Pi4tt 3t^C® 53£3,’’ ®33 

i33rt3I3' Joan->93 3^ Joan-93 ^3 3^ ftnl ( 3l 3’1i:3 SB 3lf^ ) 3t>il 3lJt^ 
fit® 'tPil'ld I 

Joan €l® 3l 5^31 3(ffi[C5pr I iBf3 ®l5l3 3l3l3 3ft® 33l3< ’513^3 ; 
3131 t33rt'(IC3’3 3ft® 33135^ 3>f3W3 ; ^3^1313' 3^3ltSW3 3ft« 33l3< ?f313I3 ; 
>931 3RC»it3 3^3ti^esl3lt33 *1^3131 3R(2ttf3® >91 ®t3 ®ftc33 <931 ®ftl3 

f®®3 iftc® '■13®ll33 3lft3 3ltf3® wfim 4l3C«f3 I <9|®tt3 ^33^(3 
3|3®1 3^31 3t3 3l I ^fel’TStlC? 5B3f3i ^l33t3 ( ®33p[ ) >!ft 

35^ « 3l3t39‘ fttRd 313513 vt 3 t«lt 3 Vaucouleurs-9S tRTttW 

Joan-C? ■ip?t35 Chinon-.93 3t9f3Bl3 3ft3l3 3W3 3831 ^31^1 f3133 1 
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fic^ ^tfrl ( ’TPt ) ilfl ’Ffs^la fm Joan 'JjfHil «*t 

tRi 4lsi.«11 >!Hv «!15ttS '(fel SR ’tt't Efe® 5rtftc*t^ I 

?:W1Sr fc^TfST Sf^u aRfiri fipra nsiM irtfaSnsflY PItlEtil W 

nf Ei^, ^iii »ffiY ?ilf!rt »ini ; f^ 

Joan ^ HI I fspi HftraH, "e?RPl ^IHR m »tfli?tii Hfel 

fesHj ast HW? *f=n^ 'HtHt? ara I” «nc«CT 'erW 

Paragraphi 13-14 

Sumniary-:Thc court of the Dauphin was at that time the most 
wretched court in Europe. The Dauphin himself w.as a fop and a fool. 
_His courtiers were shallow and vain men, loving luxury only. At first 
it may seem a puzzle why Joan exerted herself so much for a worthless 
man like the Dauphin. But it is not difficult to understand why Joan 
set out to save the D.-tuphin and crown him king. France was at that 
time without a king. Joan fe t th.it unless France had a king, she could 
not be united and saved. In the days of Joan, the monarch was the 
symbol of the unity of the n<ition. As a man the Dauphin was a worth- 
less creature. But Joan felt that if he were cronmed king in the sacred 
manner, he would restore the power 'and honour and unity of France. 
So Joan was resolved to crown him. 

Paragraph 13. /f— the court of the Dauphin. Contemptible— 

despicable ; vile j I To the end of time—i.e., for all lime ; 

ibdftWd IW I enigma ; 5?® I /’/?(/»/'— contemptible ; vile ; 

tfHSl Crrufare— person ; ^ j Hll^ I This is often used in contempt 
or admiration. Here in contempt. Charles the Seventh — the same as 
the Dauphin. Though not yet crowned, the Dauphin had already 
assumed the title of Charles VII. 4/*/“^^*”;r~shocking ; terrifying ; 

j SYtH?! /ztijiiVa/tii/;— divine influence ; tEtltt cats'll I This heavenly 
«;(r;</— this divine girl, r.r., Joan of Arc j "Win '*14^ Joan. 

Gathered rnwm/— centred about ; Ctpg ’ffstrtHtl I Base — mean j I 
Charles — f.r., the Dauphin. His name was Charles. He became king 
as Charles VII. A man so base as Charles — Charles the Dauphin was 
sometimes called Charles the B.ise. But during the closing years of his 
reign he proved hifnsclf to be an able administrator. See Additional 
Note. 

To most of us as Charles — Expl. This passage occurs in the 

story of Joan of Domremy. Charles VII was the rightful king of 
France. But he had not yet been crotvned. He was leading an idle 
life and was surrounded by evil courtiers. Joan was inspired by 
God to save Charles from his courtiers and crown him king. Charles 
w.as a very mean creature. He was a fool and a fop. Even now we 
find it, difficult to understand why Joan was inspired to save such a 
mean creature. It is shocking that Joan should sacrifice her life for 
the sake of Charles, a base man. (But there is an explanation for 
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what Joan did. Personally Charles might be a worthless creature. 
But Joan rightly felt that France must have a French king. That 
would unite France against the English. In Joan's days, the king 
was _ the only bond of unity for a nation. So to save France, she 
felt it necessary to save the king first.) 

Fop—i. dandy ; a vain man ; Wasted— i.e., 

lived idly ; 1 Idle court — court full of idle men ; 

I Both the king and his courtiers were idle men. France 
was being overrun by the English, but the king and his courtiers did 
little or nothing to save her. Surrounded with — encircled with ; * 11 ?^ I 
Snoi— ’Ufe I A snob is “a person who has an exaggerated 

and contem'ptible respect for wealth and rank, who judges merit by 
outward appearance and looks down on the people he regards as sociu 
inferiors" {Childrens Dictionary). Dandies — fops ; ^ 113 = 11 * 1 1 

ri«re//erf— showy ; gaudy ; SPFFttsrt ; 1 Tinselled ladies— i.e., 

ladies wearing fine clothes and looking superficially brilliant but having 
no real worth in them. 

Mark Twain — (1835-1910) is the pen-name of an American writer. 
His real name was , Samuel Langhorne Clemens. He wrote many 
humorous books, some of which are The Innocents Abroad (1869), 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876), A Tramp Abroad (1880). Here the 
reference is to Mark Twain’s biographical book — Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc, 

bifurcated ; two-legged ; I Carrot— 0, kind of 

vegetable ; I He sat carrot — ^This is how Mark Twain describes 

Charles in his Joan of Arc. N.B. The description is quite appropriate. 
The Dauphin with his face powdered and painted looked red like the 
carrot. Then, as he wore tight dress, his two legs looked like two forks 
of a bifurcated ( ) carrot. But Andrew Lang observes that 
Charles’s portraits “hardly justify these reproaches, and his subjects, as 
at Chalons, when they saw him, pronounced him Une belle personne” 
(a handsome person). close-fitting ; 'Nl’Sq'l^ 1 Clothes— diess ; 

C^irov 1 Curled-up — rolled up into a curl ; vtPFt=f 1 Toe — i.e., the front 
part of the shoe. Crimson — ^red ; otltl I Velvet — closely woven soft fabric 
wholly or p'artly of silk ; ’Wtpi I The word velvet (ossirafe) is also used in 
Bengali. Ch/e— short sleeveless cloak ; «tt^l kl'SpJS I 5 (jr/— kind ; 

I Thimble — metal cover for, the finger used in sewing ; CtfcilBa ’PS 

c 5 t»fir I Ch/— head-dress ; I A sort 

cap — Charles had a cap on his head. It looked just like a thimble 
which is worn on the finger at the time of sewing. “plume 

worn in hat” Ip.O.D) ; ’IWT 1 ’ Sticking out— 

protruding out ; projecting out ; ^ 5 l ; 1 N.B. Note the 
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appearance and dress of Charles. .The whole description here is 
abridged from Mark Twain's Joan of Arc : “When we entered the 
presence he sat throned, with his tinselled snobs and dandies around 
him. Ife looked like a forked carrot, so tightly did his clothing fit him 
from his waist down ; he wore shoes with a refe-like pliant toe a foot 
long-..„i he had on a crimson velvet cape ; on his head he had a tall felt 
thing like a thimble, with a fecither.,^-—hilh the materials of his dress 
were rich, and all the colours brilliant. In his lap he cuddled a miniature 
greyhound." 

object of jest or ridicule ; *l1a[ | This jest of France— 

The Dauphin was an object of ridicule to all'France. His enemies 
called him, in derision, the "King of Bourges.” There were also bitter 
jokes about his birth, his legitimacy was doubted. Box of paints — 

colour-box ; l In all his colours— i.e., having his dress made 

of cloths of dificrent brilliant colours. Just as a paint-box contains all 
sorts of colours, the Dauphin's dress displayed every variety of colours. 
A’irrj/ng— fondling ; caressing ; iiltini ^CvitM 1 i’ef— favourite ; pHuI ; 
tiRnni I Who — ^refers not to the 'dog' but to ‘this jest of France,’ tie., 
Charles. Stood for — represented ; ^ I Idea — 

nation ; cN I kingship ; TtsMFFr I Held nations together— 

united i fifea Ntfe? I The great idea of monarchy. 

tof ether— In former times most countries were ruled by kin^s. All classes 
within a nation had a common lo}[alty to the king. The king, worthy or 
unworthy, was the bond of_ unity for the nation. Kingship was held 
sacred and supreme. The idciis of nationalism and patriotism were 
not yet born. Ancient days — old times ; ^ I Superstition— (htn) 
misdirected reverence ; wfe | Ordinarily superstition means "irrational 
fear of the unknown or mysterious" ( ) I 

N.B. In the Middle Ages, the people were ignorant and superstitious. 
Prof. Bury daracterizes this age as "Reason in prison.” “To the 
faithful in the Middle Ages lhe_ earth was but a plain, to which the" 
angels of heaven descended, going and coming on errands of the 
Divine Will " 

The ties that bound together the diverse classes of people were 
Feudalism and the Church. Monarchy was the dominating ideal within 
•the state. “Patriotism was inconceivable unless founded upon kingship ; 
loyalty to a prince was the inevitable form for national sentiment to 
tsiko”— Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

It Vlas this jest. superstition — ^Expl. This passage occurs in 

the story of Joan of Domremy. The author is here describing 
Charles VII, king of France. Charles was a wretched creature. 
He was a fop and a fool.' He spent his time idly in an idle court. 
He was an object of ridicule to all France. He loved to wear 
dress of many colours and looked like a box of paints. He had a 
favourite dog ; he used to sit in court with this dog on his lap. 
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Such a contemptible ( ) person was the king of France. A 
monarch must ba full of dianity. But Charles was not. In those 
days — in the Middle Ages of Europe — the people were superstitious. 
All classes had a common loyalty to the king. The king was the 
bond that united the' nation. {Patriotism and nationalism were 
yet unknown.) To the people of those times monarchy was a 
grand ideal and was held sacred. It was a pity that in France such 
an unworthy person like Charles represented the great ideal of 
monarchy of those times. 

N.B. The author emphasizes the contrast. The ideal of 
kingship was great, it was held sacred in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. But Charles was unfit to represent this great ideal of France. 

Paragraph 14. That — that fact, namely, that Charles though 
unworthy as an individual represented the great idea of monarchy. 
All through — i.e., from the beginning to the end of j 'sil'sr® I Charles 
the Base — i.e., Charles VII who was a very mean man. He is, there- 
fore, called cWles the Base. These things — ^namely, great fights with 

the English. It things — It was not for Charles personalty that Joan 

performed great deeds. Very heart of France — ^As the heart is the most 
important part in the body of a man, so the king was the most important 
part in the life of France. Centre and very heart of France,— ie., the 
very source of the life of France. The unity and independence of France 
depended on the king. France must have a French king to unite her 
people. Charles, as son of Charles VI, was the rightful heir to the 
throne. It was not a question whether he was personally fit or unfit • 
Joan considered Charles as the symbol of kingship. Until,^...right~ 
until Jbe king tunctioned properly. 

It was not was right — ^Expl. This passage occurs in the 

story of Joan of Domremy. Joan saw the distress of France, 
plundered and oppressed by the English invaders. Charles the 
Dauphin was a mean creature. But Joan did not think of the 
personal qualities of Charles. Charles was the king of France and 
only a king could unite France against the English invaders. _ To 
Joan Charles was not an individual but a symbol of French national 
unity. The king was as important to France as the heart is to 
the human body. So Joan wanted to save Charles not for his own 
sake, but for the sake of France. • She wanted to crown Charles as 
king and to inspire Mm with noble ideals. 

N.B. Note that France is compared to a human body and the 
king is compared to the heart in the human body. The health and 
strength of a human body depend on the soundness of its heart. 
Similarly, the welfare of France depended on kingship. 

For the sake of— in tilt interest of; for the benefit cf j WOTWI 
For the sake,^,..the king — Joan wanted to save France. _ For this France 
must have a king inspired with noble ideal.'. So she Jried_ lo save the 
king from his evil courtiers and inspire noble ideals in him. He — I'.r., 
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Charles. Tlas^oor creature — this wretched persoiii namely, Charles. 

Whether he. Mt — Charles had doubts about the legitimacy' of his 

birth. His mother, Isabella, favoured the English. She wanted that 
King Henry VI of England should be the king of France. Henry VI 
was the son of her daughter, Catherine. So she falsely gave out that 
Charles was not the son of her husband, Charles VI. Charles -the 
Dauphin began to believe his mother and doubted the legitimacy of his 
on n birth. .■\nd so hcfsecrctly thought th.tt he was not the rightful heir 
to the throne of France. Lawful Hb^— rightful king ; 1 

Anxiety — uneasiness ; concern | I Joan that— Joan 

did not bother about the question of Charles's legitimacy. Her point was 
that Charles must cultivate noble nrlues and be worthy of kingship. That 
would make him a true king. Tirtfe— genuine, worthy to be a king ; 
’llS, dl’n I CToBsetrarrif— devoted ; dedicated : 

No king-. The idea is this : Bit th alone docs not make a 

man lit to be a king. He must dedicate his life to noble ideals. Lead- 

goat^ j ^ I Lead. France— i.e., lead the people of France 

and infuse a new spirit in them. Anointed— smtavet with holy oil at the 
time of coronation ; TO vtfe tfRl | “Apply 

ointment, oil, to (csp. as religious ceremony at baptism or on consecra* 
tion as priest or king)’’ {C.O.D.), By Gorf— The king is iooked upon as 
the representative of God on earth. He is consecrated to kingship by 
God Himself. N.B. “Anointing is a ceremony used in many religions 
and is of great antiquity. Kings and priests and prophets on their 
appointment received this particular mark of authori^" (Children’s 
Dictionary^. Set to rV— arr.inge that Charles is crowned king. 

Grammar, tW.— Contemptible (adj.) j contempt (n.). Consecrate (vb.) j 
consecration (n.). Anoint (vb.) ; anoinUnent (n.). 

Ttl amim? I Joan of Arc Ji«5I 
CharlcS"9iI 315 4<ri>i*t ?\3i t"?"i fiilfiwi *13 

KPJ •nPflll 3II?H I ^f<rfRS 

’IP! >*1? Chirles-iiS Jits ijtq 

C>fa 3ff*El I (Charles) Uppf '8 

r=rp^t<! life I 11)^15)11 TOWrt’l#® « TOlfisil^ 31®Pi^l « 

fi?3FTH c*tHt3?-*tiil ^ I 

Mark Twain ’llspnnSrf CT, fefe ( Charles ) '$t5R '$'(=1 

(^-^'??l) 3ItTOil ^51 fefSf PIW? 

vtfesq ; tSRR ^®fil '*i5t®t3l fl*I 8 4??^ ’IIW 

eiIe|3iTO5iil *11t5l ?fl3ll ; 3!t«!tt! rilsi'en Oisrt^tira ^ 

»lf3Fni c6t*m ’R fl 

'W=f > 11 ^^ c'tWfe 

SRK'F ewtt's ■fl’FjS ’nii'gi! SI'S S W 

S. P.— 8.— 
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I«Pl '4l5t.'4 1 «£|^ srtW^ilSK ^3)% 

'stfira etf%f5!i*i ( srStip ) ; Pit aito ’jt’l -st ’^4 

ftiSa WSPI ^tfet I 

Joan-.(|TI ’PI5 'sirUtPlIBlt <!i% ^?(1 ^J1 ^{=(15 I' Joan 

cq 3J^ ^ ’^felfespr, ^ tPl Charles-^S WS ’fPR ^SlisiW-i SFITO? 

?n^ I fesH ^tP!R « ^q.Pts-’qiii't ; >ffR Joan ^Ris 
cq, i?? ^il tlftiPi if Icq;? ^flcini c^pi ^iit P ^qq-v uti^ qirrai 
®raW=r(Joan)qtmo?i!'!f1’f{lF5 CbII !pf«tfe5R| '£!ltq^; 3t^ ftql, 
cq spwe Jit Charles ) flil3q q1 ; 

Joan-iqqqpf cqfqqwcqlq #5^ fe q1 1 cq Joan ftligis feiq, qiRl 
#qi!:5 Jit cq, ’Picsf ^"Jqq ’pfisra ql ««fl|r5j, cqjR trmt? q-smcqq qnd 

qtc® ’ttn’t l Jit DaupWn-tq? iFtPq Ji^F qq^lqq ^iqra ^q ; 

Jiq;Pit ^'St^fcqt'sstqH’ft^ t53 '^lisPiS^^s ^ qw »tr5?l 

i!tq?*tCT qqfsiq^ ^cs ^cq j jr* t?l qf^fc® qq J oan vsiyq qjq^ ^feqq i 
. Paragraphs 15-17 

Summary— Joan waited for two days. Then she was taken to the 
king. At first the king tried to mislead her. He said that he was not 
the king and pointed out one oi his courtiers as the king. But Joan 
could not be deceived. She said that she had been sent by God to 
crown him at Rheims. Joan then took the king aside and told him a 
secret which was known to the king alone. The king was impressed. 
But he was afraid oE his courtiers. Joan was then examined by a band 
of priests. .But her sharp and prompt replies delcaicd them all. At 
last the king agreed to make use of Joan. The English were at that time 
besieging Orleans. Joan would drive out the English from Orlc.iiis. 
Armed with a flag of while and gold and a sword she made herself ready. 

Paragraph 15. TtVO days' raorVtng— Joan was not taken to the 
king immediately after reaching Chinon. F or two days the king’s council 
discussed whether she should be allowed to see the king. She had to 
wait for two days. She lived at an inn. “The Council was divided in 
opinion as to whether she should be admitted or not ; however, an 
appointment was made"— (vdarf«TO Lang). T/iy— the courtiers ot 

officers of the king. Thty led. ^/»,g^“Louis de Bourbon, Comie dc 

Vendome led Joan into the Royal presence. The hall of audience was 
crowded ; Joan says that 300 koights were present " — Andreta Lang.' 

Srwr»/««— seventeen years old. He was twenfy-six—Clasles was 
born in 1403. He met Joan on March 8, 14*9. fftar—i.e., in our imagi- 
nation. Titlering— 'ia.Xl suppressed laugh ; FM1 ?tft I The fops^ and 
dandies— i-e., the courtiers of Charles. TAe eouniry maid—tiit village 
girl, Joan. 

Page 78. Walked in — entered the court. Ignored —disregarded ; 

feplqii I God, life — May God grant you a long life j 'E'ltqRL 

'qrt’WPF ’itH ’fTH I Genlle Dauphin— k% Charles was not yet 

crowned, Joan addressed him as Dauphin. She called the Dauphin 
‘gentle’ for the sake of courtesy. 7)-jci6— artifice ; stratagem i Bt^ ; 
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I tried to deceive Joan by saying that he was 

not the king* X/nre is the The king pointed at some courdet 

and said that he was the king. N.B. What the king did was this : He 
disguised himself and stood among the courtiers and made one o£ 
the courtiers sit on the throne. But Joan instinctively felt that the 
tnan on the throne was not the king. She passed by the throney 
'came among the sending courtiers, fell at the feet of one of them and 
addressed him as king. She thus found out the king. But the king 
protested. He pointed at the throne and said that the king was sitting 
on it. But Joan was not to be deceived. She told the king — “No, 
gracious liege, you are he, and none other ” — (Mark Twain). Deceived— 
cheated or misled ; iStvStfTS | 

King- of Heaven— Qat. Aside— on one side ; away from the 
others ; I In secret — privately ; CslMPf I ever 

after— always afterwards ; »tni Jf#?! I considered ; fiHEsit 

I evidence ; alut*! i honesty of mind ; ; 

I divine influence ; cam'll I Wkick 

inspiration — king had a secret which no one else knew. Bat Joan 
told him_ of that secret. That impressed the king. He was convinced 
that Joan was really inspired by God Himself. Bitter — ^painful ; 

I ^erra/— hidden thing ; C^t^R I N.B. The secret was a 
prayer which the king had made to God a little while ago. It was known 
only to God and the king himself. Bat Joan spoke to him of the prayer. 
The king was tormented with doubt about his own legitimacy and had 
prayed to God to resolve that doqbt Joan told him about it. What 
Joan said...understood—]oan dispelled the secret doubt of the Dauphin. 
She assured him that he was the lawful king, being the lawful son of his 
father, King Charles VI. 

“N.B. The king's “bitter secret" remains a debated subject. “According 
to her confessor, Fasquerel, the Maid told him that'she said, 'I tell thee, 
from Messire, that thou art true heir of France and son of the Kingf.” 

proved ; revealed ; 4PIt1 ’Ffe ; I Understood— 

knew (the secret of the king) ; ( cstt'tl ’F'll ) wll^t'S'l I 

Pnrasrapb 16. Bound— obliged ; qtU I Pompous — showy ; ; 

C7ua/«$— fools ; bnilbons ; ; ®ti5 1 Thepompous...court 

— ^The foolish but showy courtiers of the king are referred to. The king 
^particularly feared two of them. One was Georges de la Tremouille, his 
Lord Chamberlain j and the other was his Chancellor, the Archbishop 

of Rhpims. Stand— 'ota.X. ; JI? ^1 1 /fiVftafr— mockery ; laughter ; 
■fept I Pooh.poohed—oxpTessoi contempt for j ePFK ’Ffipl I The 
country the village girl, Joan. 

NS. The king was convinced that Joan was inspired by God. He 
would have immediately sent Joan with soldiers to Orleans. But he was 
afraid that his courtiers would laugh at him for placing reliance in a 
village-girl. The courtiers suggested that Joan might have been inspired 
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bj' Satan. They sent her to the University of Poitiers to be e.\amine!j 
there by the Professors of Theology who we’re all priests and monks. 
This examination lasted for three nceks. The Archbishop of Rheims^ 
Chancellor of France, was the President of the Examining Commission. 
In the following lines of the paragraph some of the questions asked by 
the priests and Joan’s replies are given by the author. 

jDf/rt/rr— free j I Ajiricst — It was a Dominican priest who 

smd this at the time of Joan's exarhination at Poitiers. A'itrrf— necessity ; 
'tti.Slw'i I Men-at-arms — soldiers ; | rTV/or^'— success in battle j 

^«nri N.B. Joan's reply was quite true : “God helps those who help 
themselves.'' 

Monk — one of a religious community living in a monastery ; 
afflirtll Another monk — His name was Brother Seguin. He was a. 
professor of theology in the University of Poitiers. Pook-poohei~ 
ridiculed 5 S*RPI 1 The voices — namely, of saints which Joan used 

to hear and which asked her to save France. What spoke— T\\t. monk 

asked in what language the voices spoke to Jo.'in. N.B. In those days 
Latin was the language of religion. If the angels spoke in Latin, Joan, 
a -nllage girl, could not understand them. If they spoke in nativc;French, 
surely then they were not angels. Such was the argument of the Monk. 
ySTwcA Joan replied that the voices spoke in French, 

and their French was much better than the Ficnch of the monk. N.Bv 
This is a sharp retort ( ) I The monk (Brother Seguin) came from 

Limoges and spoke a bad French dialect. Joan retorted by saying that 
the French of the voices was much better than that of the monk, 
miracle proving supernatural power ; 

I 7 hey. signs — This time also it was Brother Seguin 

who asked Joan to give a sign that she had really been sent by God. 
N.B. Brother Seguin said, "God will not have us put faith in thy words 
unless thou showest a sign." Come — to Poitiers. Give show 

miracles; CT'ft'T I Take.,., Orleans — and'diero I. shall' 

give signs and perform miracles by defeating the English. We shall see- 
hiter on that she did this. Cr/ranr— town of France on the river; Loire. 
It is a trading centre and has a grand Cathedral and a University. It; 
was here that Joan of Arc defeated the English under the Duke of 
Bedford in May, 1429, and raised the siege of the town. 

N.B. Joan replied thus : “I am hot come to _ Poitiers to perform 
signs or miracles ; my sign shall be to raise the siege of Orleans. Let 
me have men-at-arms few or many iind I will go." , 

Paragraph 17. Rather clever — ^The monks and priests found Joan to 
be quite clever. N.B. The King’s Advocate and Doctor of Law-s 
observed that Joan “answbred her interrogators as well as any good deck 
could do, and they believed she bad a divine mission.” In the f«a— at 
last ; I Questioning — asking of questions ; 'tTC -fll I Announced— 

declared; cql^tl I Bearing in enhtii—cowsidonvzi h 
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virtue ; nobleness j I Tht grtiU JlJaW— 

— the noble qunliiics that Joan possessed. The priests certified that 
■she was n good and faithful Christian ; so her help might te taken. 
J.fnie use (>/— employ ; take help of ; ^1 ; 5Jt5KI 1 

Z?enVjr-’«n^laying siege to ; surrounding with soldiers with the 
intention of capturing ; TUllfssi I Besiege— "beset or surround 

with armed forces, for the purpose of compelling to surrender {IVeis/er). 
J’Cri'iJieii—pioviiisi with defensive rs-orks ; strengthened against attack 
with forts, guns, etc. ; w iffTs I T'ori'erj— fortresses j 

’l^ri I "On October 12, t428, the English appeared before its 
ramparts and at once formed around the place a series of bastilles each 
of which was commanded by one of the first lords of England...... 

Salisbury was commandcr-in-chief.” The people of Orleans defended 
the town bravely. 

Tie *:;•«— Orleans. ZJ/ofifry— obstructed ; GSP! 1 Rheims — 

where the king was to be crowned. A.s Orleans stood on the way to 
Rheims, Joan must first raise the .siege of Orleans to lead the Dauphin 
to Rheims. Sec also spates under Paragraph 8. Rain tht siege — i^., 
compel the English to give up the attack on Orleans. Commarmeiof— 
•c.e., required of. Joan was .asked to drive the English away and compel 
•them to raise the siege of Orleans. Orleans had great strategical im- 
portance. If OrIc.ans fell, the English would be able to progress 

unhindered through southern France. The Engiisk of /job— T hat 

was Joan’s first task. They gave her a standard etc- — "St Margaret 

and St. Ciatherine bade her take a standard and thereon was to be 

painted the King of Heaven"— /!«dirrw Lang. 

Standard flag ; rrshfi I fW/e ony^'o/y— the flag itself was white 
but it h.ad on it figures embroidered in gold. E/Bjrfliowrf— ornamented 
with needlework ; 3 I Z’or/roiV— figure ; likeness ; '"ilfli ; 

qjS 1 Tht portrait of Christ— lYas description is not quite accurate. 
The fliig-had the figure of God and not Jesus Christ embroidered on it 
But it had the wotds Jerai Maria inscribed on it. N.B. Joan herself 
made the design of her flag. It was white and embroidered with lilies. 
On one side there w.as the picture of God se.atcd on the clouds and 
holding the world in His hand with the inscription Jeiot Maria. On the 
.other side there was the shield of France supported by two_ angels, 
together with a pennon on which was represented the Annunciation (r-e., 
announcement of the birth of birth of Christ made to Virgin Mabyry 
•the angel, Gabriel). 

victories j I To the end of her deys-^ long as 
tihe lived : Pi ^ttsiffE?! 1 .fforr— carried ; I Idght if 

the World -i.e., Jesus Christ. The name Light of the World \s pven 
to Jesus Christ in the Bible. Thus in John, VI 11, 12, Jesus Christ 
speaks of himself as "the light of the world”, N.B. Note that the 
author here makes a mistake. As a matter of fact, it was the figure of 
<God and not of Christ that was embroidered on Joan’s flag. All through 
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Jitr. of tht World— "Tht MaW alirays bore her standard when m 

action, that she might strike no man wim the sword ; she never slew 
any man” {Andrew Lani). 

Would have given— vxsAfA to give; ftra StHnffesR'l Ashed— vdA \ 

I A certain church — It was the Church of St. Catherine’s at 
Fierbois. A sviord—\\. was believed that this sword belonged to 
Charlemagne, a mediaeval French king and hero of great renown. 
21«rtVd— hidden underground ; ’rtlJs issitu I //or— communion 

table, i.t., the table in the church on which the priest puts offerings for 
God ; I N.B. Note the ' miraculous nature of the sword and 

Its discovery. 

Page 79. jSlow — stroke ; I Never struck a ilow—ne\-et hit 
anybody ; ’RiR ^ I N.B. It had been suggested to Joan 

that she should sharpen the blade of the old sword. But Joan said that 
It was not necessary. She would never kill anybody. This shows how 
noble a saint Joan was even in her warlike career. 

Grammar, etc. — Waiting— gerani to prep, ‘after’. Tittering— 
verbal noun, obj. to ‘hear*. Deceive (\m.) ; deceftion (n.) ; deceptive 
(adj.). Pompous (adj.) j pomp (n.). Ridicule (n. & vb.) ; ridiculous (adj.). 

( Joan-W ) «pl 1 

wiBral PR ( .<!sf=ra ) uftra Joan 'iUlWft 

’rilul sl«fla I (Joan) irt’?'3j5, 

fM *fRr •pw'l’ : Dauphin ISSR Joan-iflU '9^- 

5t^Sl WfeifT <991 ^ ^ PI 3l5l1 ^ '*tUn'i I” Joan. 

^ I 9iSi^i4, SR 1 

^ ?WtJl Joan I iit^l siRtR "titJIIW ’JJt’Wst ^ ^Itltessr j 1^' 
’Rra PI, Rheims ’RCH ^^tvRTil ilfSiJtfe’W I" Joan 

C’lwa <99? dft’lPI Ppij >!(?( Hfsil fffSfTT Joan- 
<93 <0 C«ra‘ttJ <93^1? >st3It<l 3^ 9Pr 5f1lt553 I 3tSit3 ‘P’F® 

W 33® ; Joan 3131 3ftisi3, '5t3tP5 ^R® #I PI, Joan .pt 33^®!!' 

^^rtPPTI 

RpS 3t^ Joan-PF R'dri 3t<? 33wS, ’®t3t3 al<?'i«la 
e5^fe®=fl '5131133 4ttltt3t3 3® 3^31 ; ’3331135, bift?, feB53tP<rte3 333lli",. 
“WRt <9^ 9tl3I 311^31!:^ (6%^ Rra rflliRI <£Pf ’3f3lfi» (Joan^?) 
3l5i:3pr,,"^ 3S5W, 'S9315J aFl9i:3f ^313 3RPR; ®1§ 317 33, ®1’3 (5931333)' 
birar3 fV ?" Joan Sf3t3 ^fejR, *‘91:, 315(3 3^ '993|5( 31? 

SRPR r 'IS ’3j3lf3'5 ( 3^3131 3511^ ) Joan PI 3931 99f3 93 '8i3P53, 
C*i^1ilPF 9^193 <93? ®13131 19 5N13 931 3t5R ISRI lll®13l 9f3!3i3 1 
Joan 3f*W, "913313 El3l '9t39l '9P!9 '519 el3l3 'St3l3l 93l 3RR l" ®l3l3l’ 
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Joati-RrJt^^IrKir c?«}%3 ^iEicspr; Joan 5[fe[!r, 

P^tra ^nt ; Orleans*!!) fits Eii )• 

stfes 01, Joan oiHiff art ^ii&i «Rt»ira 

yra c^tyd ^ ^ ct, 4^ oratfei stftja 

ftora5rt’!lli|?t5l^t95iW'7aK'l’??11^ ^feS^sfi Orleans Ji^ 

'^’^•Sl'l 5tf«tl|=I ; Orleans JRJiR ElS«1t^f^ 'St^lOfil 
3|i U Rheims sj^ti «l^f ^ .SlftsfUsi r Joan-.iH S«15 fij^R RpK 
JR yf ftl Orleans SRCiB 'TOlR 

’it'STfeS!^! ^SRtlil (R4tA9l5irraCEItP??1) Joan-C^Pitsitfil^ ^ dPFiS 

^1 Sl5fil( Joan-.!17):r?si5;^ 

533 5'fe=ra PR *1^, Joan !^ 5t05 P^lrair RtPit ^ liCS? ^tiv® 

35=r ’ffolliP.H 1 3t«1 sraof iSfysUft <533111 fe BtfertfeSH ; ferT 
(Joan).<Rri5 l^t^R nR ’ffiH PRtR 'tliftra URt ORtOT C#3 

ft?Pi 193 ^ 'is-slfa caftf*r! Rite, ^ra *1^ 3}riSR ; ORlPf Oir? Ot^I >53; 
3»{t;tpr <si?tl3i3 •ttt'i >s=R i 3 ^ «iroi CT, fef 3 (Joan) or swn 

’ffinfesR, 'St5t3 o?Rpr«i5 ’fWwa > 5^ t3 a ’'iWs 

3^5n? 1 

ParsBrapbi 18-21 

SuRtmarr— The kins' appointed Joan the commander-in-chief of his 
armies. She bad power over even the scnerals and the captains. In 
April, 1459, Joan led the French army to the town of Orleans. Then she 
wrote a letter to the Enslish She ask&i them to surrender all the 
territoty they had conquered in France and to go back to England. But 
the English sent back a taunting reply and asked Joan to go home and 
attend her cows. Joan now led the French army to attack the English. 
A fierce fight began and the English were finally defeated. The English 
had besieged Orleans for seven months j but within eight days they 
were compelled to raise the siege and fiec away. Joan came to be known 
as the M.aid of Orleans. 

PaTagraph 18. Put at the head of—i.e., made the chief of j 3F^ 
4^i5W I King’s armies — i.e., the armies of the French king, Charles 

VII. She armies— i e., Joan was made the coramander-in-chief_of all 

the French armies. N.B. This has been disputed by modem historians. 

Generals and Captains— i.t., military officers; PprMfwWI Generals 
and captains are different grades of military officers, generals bang of 
a higher rank than captains. Two of Joan’s generals were La Hire and 
Dunois. In April, Joan started on April 27, 1429, in her march 
towards Orleans. Tlie number of the relieving army led ^by Joan wm 
probably .about 4000 men. Ew/trif— appeared like ; I ffeavenly 

figure- divine being ; ^0 ; OR-g I She figure— Joasi looked not 

like a human being but like a divine being -like an angel or goddess. 
Glad-clothed ; dressed ; ’tfiff?! ; ’iftSB 1 Armour-delesisive covering 
worn in fighting j coat of mail ; 3^ I shining ; bright j fes^l 
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Armour wA»Vr— It was made of the finest steel and polished like a 

mirror. N.B. Joan went to the city of lours, where a Irand of well- 
known smiths made a complete suit of white armntir for Joan. Prtssett — 
crowded ; thronged ; fef \ 

//rw— edge ; border; •stnzi dress : particularly gown 

or cloak ; =ll ’tfsiI'KS I The pensants ./rarmrni— 

This shows how deeply the pp.isanls revered Joan. They considered 
themselves fortunate t'f they could just toticli the border of her 
dress. This is an ancient manner of showing’ respect to great men and 

women. N.B. At Ketnilly “multitudes had gone out to meet her and 

there was marvellous pressing to touch her as she rode" (Andrew Lang). 

Simple folk— ordinars* people ; P.l’tJS'i tTnim I Veiieved in /’/r— had 

their faith in Joan ; Joan£? 5 »tt! Ittlt*?: 'ClTl (rt; I They believed that 
Joan svas insjiircd by God. So they never opposed her plans. Stood 
in /ifr opposed her; obstructed her; stM ; ftTORI 

I /’«*«</— disturbed ; annoyed ; I Thwarted— 

opposed j frustrated j 5 l!<tl I'l? j | 

N.B. rlie generals thought that they ttnder.stood milttarj* matters 
better than Joan. So whenever they did not agree with Joan's plans, 
they tried to thwart her. I'or c.vam’ple, they at first refused to follow 
Joan’s plan of advance towards Orlc.ans. 

frep'— path t route ; * 1 * 1 1 Chote her own stwy— selected the route by 
which she would go. Apfiroaekirg—^mn% to. /Jecr/jTi/— cheated ; 

N.B. Orltutns was on the north btink of the river Loire. Jo.m’s plan 
was to march boldly upon Oreleans by the north bank of the Loire 
fighting the way past the strong English fortresses (called bastilles) 
round Orleans. But her generals thought this plan to be absurd. They 
led her by the south bank of the Loire and on April :S, 1410, Joan and 
her army arrived opposite Orleans on the south bank of the Loire. Joan 
found out their dcccjition and compelled them to tnarch again by the 
north bank. 

N.B. Joan said angrily to Dttnois, the 1 ‘rcnch commander at Orlians, 
“In God’s name, the counsel of Our Lord is wiser and safer than yours. 
You think to deceive me and you deceive your.scif, for I bring you better 
rescue than ever came 10 knight or citv, the succour of the King oi 
Heaven." 

Found them <>«/— discovered their deception ; t!t?fnsf 'Sraiitit 
tVlfiW'1,1 Joan found out the plan of her generals only after reaching 
the south bank of the Loire. Cb«n«/— advice ; 'Utvi ; I Sure— 

clficacious ; dependable : ; PpeKUfitl I ‘TVie 

These words of rebuke weic addressed to Uunois, the commander of 
Orleans. The idea is this : Joan wanted to go to Orleans by the north 
bank of the Loire, so that she might meet the English directly where 
they were i-ery strong. She was inspired by God to do it. But her 
generals wanted to take her by the south bank. T hey wanted to cross 
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the liver about 5 miles upstream and reach the east gate of Orleans, 
where the English defence was weaker. Joan told' them that God’s 
advice was better than theirs. , 

Paragraph 19 . The town — /.a., OrIea?is. Having reached the town 
— ^Joan reached the town on the evening of April 29, 1429. A letter to 
the English — ^Joan could not write. She dictated a letter and sent it to 
thfc English commanders at Orleans. The letter was not sent after 
reaching Orleans as suggested in the text. Joan’s letter to the English 
was dated Marcli 22, 1429. It had been dictated to a Doctor at Poitiers, 
before Joan was accepted by the Commission. The letter was not 
delivered to the English by her heralds before April 30, 1429. Ashing 

/w— demanding ; < 11 ^ | Askinz. of—i.e., demanding the 

surrender of ; ift^ | Goad towns — ‘good’ is used here as “a 
term of general or indefinite commendation” (The Shorter Oxford 
Enzlish Dictionary^. Keys of alt the good towns — In the Middle ages, 
all important towns had walls built around them. There were gates 
through which alone men could come in and go out of the town. The 
keys of the gates remained with the masters of the towns. God's France 
— France which belonged to God. N.B. Joan believed that “France 
was held in fief from God” as all kingdoms were. She believed that 
Icings were but the vassals of God and that God punished the nations 
for their sins. 

"We are all subjects to the King of Heaven j and He gave us our 
countries and our languages and meant us to keep to them” — Bernard 
Shaw's SU Joan. 

The good. France — i.e., the French towns the English had 

conquered by force and had been then occupying. Some of these towns 
were Rouen, Paris, Amiens, and 'Troyes. 

iftgfing'— requesting j I leave the kingdom— {.e.^ go 

away from France. Joan requested the English to leave the French 
towns occupied by them and also to go away from France altogether. 
Make her way — i.e., proceed onwards ; 'siS’iit ?SiIl I 

CSjOTWoftort— disturbance ; staPttq ; 5 ?^ I The King of Heaven— i.e., 
God. The Maid— i.e.,]oM. attacks ; ^ 1^1 1 The King..m 

...assaults — i.r., God would endow Joan with greater strength than the 
English could bring together in their attacks on French towns. Act... 


—act reasonably j ^ 1 1 Come tn her contr 

pany — join her as friends* *13 Plfl Wsfl I Joans 

request to the English was to give up their unfriendly attitude toiwrds 
France and join Joan as her friends. Ciir/i/faB/Vy— Christian religion ; 

I Joan’s idea was this : Both the English and the French were 
Christians. So instead of fighting wtb one another they should join 
hands and be friends. And the two nations might then combine together 
and work for the cause of the Christian religion. 

The greatest Christianity — was thinking of the English 

joining the French in a crusade or Holy War for the rescue of the Holy 
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Sepulchre {t.e., the grave of Jesus Christ) from the Moslems. The town 
of Jerusalem in Palestine containieg the grave of Jesus Christ was at 
that time under the Moslems. , 

^ Afecieii— tAuntci ■ f?5»t I /%r«— violent ; strong j filsa ; feal t 

Dtfianct — challenge ; I Dairy — a room or holding for keeping 

milk and cream and making butler etc. ; the milk department in a farm. 
Dairy-tnaid—m\\\i-raMA ; I Joan had charge of her father’s 

cows. So the English tauntingly addressed Joan ns a dairy>maid. Bade 
— ordered ; sgjtipt I 6 e...cows—:.e., leave fighting and go back to 

her dairy to mind her cows. (Instead of meddling in military matters, 
Joan should go back and attend her cows) N.B. On the evening of 
April 30, 1429 Joan mounted on the wall at Lc Belle Croix and summo- 
ned the English captain, Glasdaleand the garrison of the Tourclles^ to 
depart in peace. ''GlasdaU abused her in the coarsest terms, calling 
her cow-girl and ribald"— //iJ/or/fftM’ History of the World. ' 

Paragraph 20. Wtafons — instruments for fighting ; I Words 
......Orleans — i.e., At Orleans the English n-ver dared .attack Joan 

with weapons. They addressed taunting words to her. They felt a 
sort of awe towards her. N.B. “In their hearts they believed her to be 
a witch and were greatly afraid of her”— (Mr/AriVrni* History of the 
Worlds. Zerf— guided s 'TfsstfiTS I 7*rAa/r— soldiers j I 

The battle— i.e,, the fate of the battle between the English and the 
French. Swayed— mo\ci ; oscilhattcd ; stilin I This way and 

that — f.#., now towards victory and now towards defeat;- The battle... 
..Jhat—i.e., at one time the English were about to be victorious, at 
another time the French were about to be victorious. N.B. This battle was 
for the capture of one of the towers — the tower of St. Loup. It was attack- 
ed by the French. For three hours the fight raged and at last t he for t was 
aptured by the French. Tire — i.r., shoot with their cannon j 'JlalH ?Itil I 
N.B. Artillery was beginning to be used ; but the soldiers were 
ncrally armed only with bows and arrows in tliosc days. Except the 
nnons, there were no other fire-arms. Came on — approached ; TtrS 
I Still— silent ; I Trembled— whli fear. Darolitij^ — bright ; 

I 77«jr armour — j.r., Joan who had put on white armour of 

steel. 

07 VS — shot from the bows of the English archers. The English 
of those "d.ays were very skilled .archers. Blew— moved rapid y ; 

W Efe® sitfilsi I jibout— around ; I N.B. Here a different 

day's battle is described. This was for the capture of the Tourelles— 
strongest of the forts erected by the English. The battle was fouglit on 
. the 7th of M.ay, 1429, and the fort avas taken by the French. T.iis 
decided the fate of Orleans. The English abandoned the siege the ne.xt 

day. She /wr/rf'— The incident occurred on M.ay 7, 1429- Jo.an aras 

wounded avith an arrow shot by the English. Wth her oavn hand she 
took out the arroav. She felt great pain and cried. 
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Tkiffgure in white— i.e., Joan. Staring— czscying j ^ |. 

The flag of white and gold—T)as has been described in Paragraph it 
above, See Notts there, frightened ; I The English 

— the English soldiers. Timers— i.t~, forts j ii'T'l’1,% I The English 

towers — The English had built forts round the city of Orleans and had 
fortified these strongly. See Paragraph 17 above. Between April 251 
and May 6, the bastilles of St. Loup, St. Jean le Blanc were captured by 
the French. Only the two bastilles on the south side of the Loire — the 

Augustins and the Toutelles — remained to be conquered. She troops 

— ^Joan led the French soldiers. As one otob— with united resolve 
; I The wo//— the wall round Tourelles where the 

English had built a fort to besiege the Frenchmen within ’Orleans. 
Tourelles was a stone fort of two towers on an arch of a bridge on the- 
Loire. The attack on it began on the morning of May 7, 1429. They— 
the French soldiers. " 

Page SO. Flung themselves — threw themselves, i.e., rushed ; 

^ I Against 1?— against the wall. Their forces— 'Csnae soldiers ; 

I'nw’H I Broken — defeated and in disorder ; ’tslfirs 'S I 

N.B. Note that two battles are here combined into ope. The first 
Is the battle for the fort of St. Loup, and the second forihe fort of the 
Tourelles. 

Paragraph 21. J?ti//~thunderbolt ; I blue cloudless sky ; 
«-As-Jw I Bolt from the Hue — tie., complete surprise (like the crash- 

of thunder in a blue sky) j I Jt blue—\i is explained in 

the next sentence. The French soldiers had fought bravely and the- 
English had been defeated. Still the French were ordered to retreat andi 
give up the attack. Besting — taking rest ; 'felt’I I Vineyard— 
plantation of vines ; ^^3 C'ft® I "She went alone into a vineyard, some 
way from the throng of men and in that vineyard she-abode in prayer 
for about half a quarter of an hour” — Andrew Lang. 

Taft— rumour j (here) sound ; ; ( -qsittq ) "Pf I Retreat — the act 

of retiring in order from before the enemy ; *1^ 1 It 

was like of retreat — "No progress was made and night was at hand." 

The French general "Dunois himself gave orders to sound a retreat" 
{Nistoriand History oj the World), Joan heard that sound and was- 
amazed. 

She knell efc.— Joan at once made up her mind. She would go among 
ths soldiers and inspire them to fight. This she did and the fort of the- 
Tourelles was captured. Planted— fazd j I Standard— ; 

fiipr I Edge— hor&tr j | Afaaf— deep wide ditch surroundinff 

town, castle, etc. and usually filled with water ; vtfiptl I The moat acts as- 
a defence against attadcing forces. 

Planted her......moat — N.B. It is not certain that Joan herself planted: 

her standard on the edge of the moat daring the final phase of the battle. 
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“Jong narrow flag triangular or swallow-tailed” (C.O.D .) ; 
'^itfl 51 ? I N.B. A banner is cither square or rectangular, 
a/r««i;« is triangular and smaller in size. Joan’s standard was a large 
'One but it had a pennon attached to it. See Notes under Paragraph 17 
above. Then on, on /—if the pennon touches the wall, goon attacking the 
■enemy. All is yours ' — i.e., you will be victorious and be able to capture 
the for^ N.B. The pennon touching tlie wall was a sign that Joan’s 
army would be victorious. Joan “ordered the Paladin (her standard- 
bearer) to Jet her Jong standard blow free, and to note when its fringes 
-should touch the fortress Presently he said — 

'It touches.' 

'Now, then,’ said Joan to the waiting battalions, 'the place is yours — 
-enter in-! Bugles, sound the ass.ault ! Now, then — all together — go 1 ’ 
*«.'«*** 

Before the sun was quite down. Join’s for ever memorable day’s work 
was finished, her banner floated from the fortress of the Tourclles, her 
promise was fulfilled, she had raised the siege of Orleans 1 ’’ (Mark Twain, 
Joan of Are). , 

The town was rr/iViv/f— Orleans was delivered from the siege. “Not 
•one Englishman remained on the south of the Loire. Next Sunday the 
'besiegers on the northern side abandoned their bastilles, their artillery, 
-their prisoners and their wounded comrades, Talbot and Suffolk con- 
ducted the retreat steadily and in good order.” 

— Historians' History of the World, 
Siege-^ sitting down with an army round or before a fortified place 
in order to take it by force 5 'swclfPl 1 Of seven months — lasting for seven 
■months. The English had besieged Orleans for seven months. The siege 
'began on teth October, 1428, and ended on 8th May, 1429. Raised — 
abandoned ; given up j I Eight days — ^Joan first came to Orleans 

-on the 29th of April and the fort of the Tourclles was captured on the 
•7th of May. This decided the fate of the English and they left Orleans 
on the 8th of May. Thus within eight days (from the 29th April to the 
7th May) the English were compelled to give up the siege of Orleans. 
S<.B. It was a great feat for Joan. Joan of Oomremy — Joan who was an 
ordinary village girl of Oomremy. Maid of Orleans — ^Joan saved Orleans 
nd drove away the English. The people out of gratitude gave to Joan 
name of Maid of Orleans. 

Grammar, etc. — Clad — past participle of clothe’ ; an alternative form 
clothed. Counsel — Distinguish between counsel and council (1) Joan 
.gave the king good counsel (advice) ; (2) The king’s council (f.e., body 
of ministers) opposed Joan. 

’iTtipTN— Joan Pi;?l'l' 7 f frj;®' i 

■ia^!! 5 I^Pifl=lllIC'Filfe»tC!( Joan- 41 jI 5 ?'fjSt!l f^sT W iBV StBtCBf?! 

':joan Orleans =i?:S!l vlfaFl^Rl I 

Joan-t>|r vpiS? I St?!? 

( Joan- 4 U) ’Ffnl 

.(Joan-Slit) 51421 ■F>qiFnSi 5 rt'tWC»Itml«R!rPFf^| 5 i’?f^ wilnli+'ll 
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« TpstfriiTti; SiriRf Pi, ftjv 5JPT 'iTJ.1^ 5r:51 Sff^ 

Orleans-Jl '!;sin! rr fift (Joan) 'liTt?! «I«I 

’Ffel tr^ I fj-j 5 :i fiiriR: arrifhi nTsii 'K't siJil cipi i 

Joan tiii'iK TOftTJ <f«i offe^ i=!; 5:Rw=i, “I'OT'n: ^rr-: ciRioni 

*RR?(? CW '«^-52 RcimiR 1 ” 

Orleans rRi? cHifETl Joan J‘«ir'P3 ^sir: i-r ^ i.lUtsjl 

iTi'r^mi k 51 ^ 1:1 r;?! <rR ^-pei ?.*rfK', Joan iriRipf 

P'S' JRW? SV'' pRIill P3 aP'STi a^’R UnPC^'’ Eli^lsfel’ 

TRlil tp •£«!»• (Joan-C-:) R'Str^siUB’rijiR (Joan) 
€rrT3 *t*! ’•rfjit 'S’!'. <S5i=i f«i J fw;! tS KV-ip V,Z T^rg 5I^3iI?!!l- 

rrwrs airP'« tr 1 ^Iwnsis Joan-«Rirw «R5=a‘l 5t?,t?^R ITS tsis? 
^I5=» Kl Pf=i, WR lltrl Jcan-JR ^!tnr.--f ’Rp:? cait 

=»!r?PI ; taiwfl cP >rf HR ’??r ^'K, 1R H?Rt •t'-K'S Joan V3i 

^itto *)rra -S’!; '2 ^pHiii PfRi ??i1 S’ieTf?: -Svi i-1p ^ra »trn!, 

cnptp <1P! *W5 <?5f5 psr !.Z H? r Joan-/.! Rtrj PntHIR’WlS 
^??tPsrJt2 •iww PriPi ’Fftn mSp! ; itsRl •£? witiPi*-') rrs aft ipipi apo- 

pRlfrU oina =jf{a AV, !iRR itl'Si-»if4P.Jl---Mr:) ftSM i!tt.ns !llwi I 

Orleans-«l ^awi!*! ^R-T? •stc ^’A Hia ?ii!itp?l Joan-a;?/ 
>SH 1 Joan ilrfR l>i!in tir?! ?;?llrc?T! fi??.TS aSH! ??!P.=r 5 55. 

■i^Tni «s»CT «^R t<r.v 's^:z r«p,n ( 'Jiffn aina', Tjniii! ♦!?• 

WPTPS ’ffjR VtH Fit! ) J f-rs Joan TO Si’S?! TO s.RRiIl' 

'SlFtPF F,77 *trs!l 's!*! iL'i?! «tl(HTOm»lPift’il)' Cn^ltrifSpl 
?1S5 Ji>EPI ( a'fHi Joan-ai? Fi’rW ) llnH "SW -a P:TO fh^?!l HPrs I 

^rns ( Joan-ai ) rjRtsr ni; mPa 1 < 5 =:; fic?rj fsTs Pst tos ifi?- 
F?tB a’jfl 'fli iJiRsI 5?is fiR ’a’fls RaTO ’t^Rsi SfireiHran ; ft-s «5- 
•!rfi-s mwl-TO^fTS •£,? CTOfS l»iep'-K7 ’rfsst ?l1*!sif^|. 
ftp (Joan) 'iir!l K-r^l'P? alflws P:=F Sl?5l CSITO I 

^5f?) fTt«l eiCtnm 6*r *ir?5? ais; SljsiRil pif;— I nstil' 

TO TO TO’SI^ fprttTO ’T^Hcrs VI a’f bSsiI >1551 1 TO'I 5?aR ’tra Joan- 
A’f ais M rro PTO ’t-PriffTO ; to ^isw ftft ’faPTlPPls vswx »tTO- 
^^ l^^irtj i ?pi(| flpn ■'IJr-PPr I ftPf (Joan) ^1^ 'SWTO ’fUF at’fti ^PPf' 
aRt{ ^SWCI! 5^) ’ifl'ni amHta fiRR fITO-I CatPtI FfPlTO a?! 
'Ffti^R 'ssmtini r7 fri ftiR& to atfts ’fPr, to 'jh’iipf' 
r HfRi SilTO Ffpsl s&a, “Joan, ^ H‘| Fpfiwc^ l” Joan FIPiTO, “TOt 
'«!aTO 1.2, Ha?!? i Jia'? nWCR! f >5?5IR Orleans TO afFcsfi-^-- 
5 ^ I TO HPR HIRII Hli> Pro V.Dt ’ifi'SR' FJja l Domremy illTO Joan„. 
Orleans TOJ? riJ"*! ’HP’ ’if'srnt 1 
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Parasraplu 22-23 

Summary— Tlic news of Orleans spread all over France. People 
every wliere were amaied. Joan now urged the king to march on to 
Khctnis. 15ut the king delayed. Joan ilicn told liim that she would last 
for only one year more, so the king must make the best use of her as 
long as her help was available. With the king, Joan then started for 
Kheims. On the way she contiucrcd Troyes and Chalons. For six weeks 
f he won a victory tilinosl everj- day. She at last reached Rheims with 
the king and his courtiers. 

ParnBrnph 22. Ti:t r.tms — of the relief of Orleans ; Orlcans-^l 
'q’grJI'.'efei! /7 <h'— nipidly spread ; CJl^tl l From tni 

to rrw’— from one end to the other, i.r., all through ; 4T 4iPl 
dfs, Titfie Jpfis: I ///j/t'/r—i'.e., his foppish courtiers ; 4t5ti! C*IRt4t?5!l^ 

I shocked ; ainared ; 'Cfs? I Tkt pritstt—^o, 

clergymen ; 'jtSlItT.:'. 1 GrnfVj/r— military officers ; I 

If'Vrr struck became speecbless, i.r., were astonished beyond 

measure ; ^fi?irril ftfr? friltpi I N.B. The French 

gcner.ils had believed that it w.)ald be impossible to compel the English 
to give up the siege of Orleans. So they were now speechless with 
astonishment. 

“The cfTcct of the delivery of Orleans was prodigious ; everyone 
hchcld in it tlic agency of supcrnaturtil power"— /yiV/ur/a«i’ History of 
Ike li'or/d. 

LVxr(/-carnc;.tly cnlrealod j \ Urffed.,.,. 

Rhtims — earnestly emrcaicd the king to proceed on to the town of 
Kheims anil gel himself crowned, N.B. “Joan left Orleans on the 13th 
of May and hurried back to tlic court at Tours to press the king for an 
army to proceed to Klicims" {/listoritns' History cj tkt if'orld). Tkty— 
the king and bis courtiers ; ?10l 'S 1 I^rre n/reW— of the 

iiuglisb. Tlie English had strong forts on the river Loire ! in order to 
go to Kheims the French king and his courtiers would have to pass by 
them and so they were afniid. > 

Councils — meetings with his advisers • nSli-’r=l 1 itirji/rif— knocked ; 
«(PEl I .ff/vrj/— suddenly entered j STPil I Tedious— 

carisomc ; I N.B. The king and his advisers wanted to delay ; 

Joan wanted to act immcdi.atcly. 

'sobti^ Dauphin, prithee hold no more of these long and numerous 
ilSj'but come, and come quickly, to Kheims and receive yout 
n " — Mark Twain /uon of Are, 

Tke court— i.e.^ the courtiers ; riEpitiil I //»/<»/*«/— Intolerant 5 
I Not even Orleans— i.e., not even the victory won by Joan at 
Orleans. //«/»;$■— vindicate ; SflTSl ^ 1 Plenty of enougi 
time ; fitp ’RS 1 Saddesi—wsi\ melancholy ; ’•fSf* fitrtWW 1 Lad— 
five ; ^ ‘tW 1 
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I shall,.... year — She had an omen of her premature death. Perhaps 
her voices^ had told her that she would be of service to France for only 
one year more. Use me — utilise my services ; ^FttSf eititt=r 1 

N.B. _ “After a moment she spoke out with what seemed a sort of 
terrified impulse, and said — 

‘Oh, use me ; 1 beseech you, use me — there is hut little time !’ 

‘But little time !’ 

‘0»/y a year — / shall last only ayeat^.” (Mark Twain, Joan o/Are.) 

“Her only prediction as to hersett was that she would last hut a year 

or little more She, that had now not a year of freedom before her" 

{Andrew Lang). Arthur Mee fallows Mark Twain. 

There waspletdy of time... as you can — Expl. These lines occur 
in Arthur Mee’s story of Joan of Domremy. Joan had raised the 
siege’ of Orleans. She now wanted to lead the Dauphin to Hheims 
to crown him king of France. Joan repeatedly urged the Dauphin to 
start without delay. But the Dauphin and his worthless courtiers 
wasted much time in holding long councils. They hesitated, 
Charles the Dauphin was weak and cowardly. He wished to post- 
pone as long as possible the journey to Rheims. He said that mere 
was no need of hurry. But Joan thought otherwise. She made a 
sad prophecy about herself. This prophecy was one of the saddest 
things said by her in course of her tragic career. Joan told the 
Dauphin that she would remain alive (or useful) only for a year 
more. The Dauphin should make use of her as ihuch as possible, 
without wasting lime. These words of Joan were very sad. Joan 
herself foretold her tragic death. 

N.B. Joan remained useful to the king only for one year more, 
a's she was captured by the Burgundians and sold to the English 
in 1430. But she remained alive for two years after her prophecy. 

Paragraph 23. It was /r«#-^hat she said proved to be true. 
Zaf/rif— lived ; 1 Only ayear— This is not strictly accurate. 

Joan lived for aiout two more years. But she was active for only one 
year. During the last year of her life she was a prisoner. Troyes— oi 
town of France on the river Seine. It was here that the famous Treaty 
of Troyes was signed in 1420. Joan and her party reached it on the 
4th of July, 1429. JViry reached Troyes e/c.— Here some detmls of 
history have been omitted. After Orleans, Joan urged Charles to 
march immediately on to Rheims and be crowned. But both Charles 
and his courtiers refused. The country between Orleans and Rheims 
was occupied by the English who had many strong forts. Chatles was 
afraid of these forts. Joan offered to drive the English from these forts. 
The king rave her permission to do it and then he would march to 
Rheims. Joan fought a series of brief but dedsive battles. The battle 
of Patay (18th or 19th June, 1429), was the most decisive. “No timid 
counsels could now be listened to. Every day brought people flocking 
in from all the provinces ...the indolent young king himself at last yielded 
to the popular flood" {Historian^ History of the World). The march 
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towards Rheims began on the 29lh June, 1429. On the way toRheims 
Troyes and Chalons surrendered and thev reached Rheims on the 
yth of July. 

Gorniieni— troops stationed in fort or town to defend it • soldiers in 
a fort • I Vour jicc-pk—i.e., the French soldiers. Assault 

— attack ; ^31 1 Hold no more councils — Joan wanted action 

and not mere consultation. Rut the king was afraid. By sny Gc'd—\ 
swear by God j >1101 1 Introduce — bting in ; 

taken in • am*! ’Risf j Cn'Srt I Chancellor — a .high official. “From the 

reign of Louis the Pious the post of Chancellor was held by a bishop. 
By an equally natural process he became the chief secretary of the king 
and the qucen...Thc Chancellor from the 13th century downwards was 
the head of the law and performed the ‘duties which are now entrusted 
to the minister of justice. His office was abolished by the (French) 
Revolution" {Encyclof.adia Brifansiica). The post was commonly 
filled by the Aichbishop of Rheims or the Bishop of Paris. 

Do //m/— bring the king into the town of Troyes, i.e., capture 

Troyes. If you could do that ...veil soait — The author here omits 

a part of the Chancellor's words. The Chancellor doubted Joan's 
assurance. So he said, "if ve were sure vhatyou say is true, we would 

willingly wait six." Not Joan said that she would 

not requite six days, not even three, but would capture the town the very 
next day. On the tiiorrow~Qn the follow ing day j riCSt! fiK 1 At the 
sight of the d/aj'rf— merely seeing Joan • Joan-PF C?t=P!P!tiI I N.B. “The 
English began to he dazzled and bewildered as at Orleans" on seeing 
Joan's “magic standard" {Historians^ History of the World). The 
English left the tovsn — The English soldiers surrendered to Joan and 
were permitted to leave Troyes. “The lighting men parleyed and 
obtained leave'to depart with what they had" {Historians! History of 
the World). It was almost a miracle. 

E<//— surrendered ; I Chalons — city on the river Marne 

in north-east France. Now it is a military centre and is famous for its 
brewing industry. The gates — of Chalons. The Qishop of Chalons 
banded over to Charles the keys of the gates of the town and Charles 
red Chalons on July 14, 1439. Not far from — i.e., near; f 5 p?c 5 l 

distance between Chalons and Domremy was about 40, miles. 

- ■ of neighbours — a band of persons who were Joan's neighbours 

'mremy ; 1 N.B. These included Jean Morel, whom 

" gave a red robe and'Ge'rardin d’ Epinal. AH these tales— o\\ the 
stories they had heard ; Cq qqq stp I The villagers of 

Domremy had heard many stories of the great deeds dons by Joan. 
They came to Chalons to see for themselves if Joan had really become 
such an important personage and performed so many wonderful deeds. 
7 V 5 f»V the little girl who was of their village and who, in a 

special sense, belonged to them. Triumphant — victorious ; successful j 
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; fr'5-li<Tt I In thflsc.Jtours — At this time Joan was at the height 
of licr success and glorj-. crowding ; fsij | Afraid— 

to be in such high company and do such great deeds. N.B. To the 
simple villagers it was a mar\-cl how Joan, a village girl, could freely 
more about in the highest company and could take leading part in 
battles. 

/?«/— cveept ; ^^3 ; ^t^l I TVraKi/;— treachery ; I ‘/ 

fear. treason' — It seems that Joan had a foreboding of trcachcn-. 

N.B. \Vc shall sec tli.at Joan will be betrayed by the French king arid 
his generals and priests. " ^ 

Page 81. Campaign— iexvces of militaiy operations ; ^l(%VFr ; I 
Here the period intervening between the victory of Orleans and the entry 
into Rheims is meant. During all this time Joan reconquered one pbee 
after another, .iev roughly from the beginning of June to the 

middle of July, ipt). defeat of the enemy ; «Ii 5 !*rit I Defeated— 

vanquished by the ICnglish ; vRffS:® | 

Grammar, An.— Urge (vb.) ; urgent (adj.) ; urgency (n.). Triumphant 
(adj.) j triumph (n. and vlj.). 

ans atta *i^;g 

• Hfcl ’S WFiriX!#! ’tlfWisM j «rtlIW?tl*| 

'ItfsSH 5(1 ; PFTfiftpf’I'l ft’s:?! 3i^ I Joan 

liheims t^SPRI ’FfW'T, »Rn3^ 

=l|vii?t^=ra‘tt^l’Frttra ^rtPltsplj 1%5 Joan ^ 
JicETfcij fW 51^511 ’ratr^pf ’Ffim >115151 ' 

feSsFT, 'iil’Ei'jar, 'trt'lPr xpiq jr ’13‘tt^l ?RFr ?" 3W5 

vtlfpispn >5^; ilftlj 5ti5l>fl5 ’IpiStCil 'sft'TO 5^1 1 'D’lH fV Orleans-Jltl We 

K'!P Joan->S5 >FtPil5 ’Itfbl ®rt I 51^'Ji5 Dauphin 

5lEi:eq t", 5C'i3 =155 Tlfelt?— ) ? wr Joan 151^ stfill jJlfltqs tfs 
’f ‘11 ■sifta ei’ft WFifti ’F'H ’rfSc'i'r, ’•tjtJq ^ 

X15F 55W I 53 fi5 *tfra5 «If5t5>F >«nf *iwt5 1” 

^’jfsr fsfq (Joan) >5rra5tsr<S?' 55515^ 5tf55lf|c515 1 3Rt5l Troyes 3515 
; Ce5tPr-5)5l l55iTt5=F 'ql3f55 S5 I Joan wS 

5^5 fefespT, "53 5t5i'jai. bi3^I5C5>’ 555 '5l3f55 ^Pf»I ffH I >*115 

q^ifpfsl 55f^C55 5l j ^f5 5Sl5fC5it 5155 '5’15 ’ffell 5ftt3fl f35 fit55 5551^ 
W'ltt’f 5553 et55«I ’F;|lt5 I” 5|5it5 >93' 5^ ( fiFt3-i53)W5 et5l5 ) 5fei5, 
"ffq 5ff ^ fe5!l 5551® fe1 3 I 353 515, 3|5,1 ’*11551 'qt’Wl Ort 5l#l ' 

, 5irf| I” Joan -IfSiW 5f5i55i5', “W fe5 55, '*115151 3*17^ ■5^ TlWS >2tf 

5^555 1 ” >955 5555 t55 ^5fot Joan-53 0lf’l5l5lai ^55lC5i5l 555 5f5$lW 3f^ 
6fe| Pt5 I Troyes->95 5C5 Chiflons-,95 535 ^ ; 3(51 [WW Wl Chalons-i3 
3 S 355 5 < 3 ® 5 | ^ I Domremy 5^ Chalons C5% ^ 59 ; Joan->95 

s' 93551 >StfOT^ £5(555 '*Itf55 £5, vskht^ 3(tt5i( CEt^ £5t5if ( ’'I’ll^ Joan ) 5TO 
S. T.— 9 .— l 2 -.t 4 S> 
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'SRtHl Ot ’PPi viiJICS ’StiJ 'TSI 1% ^ 1 'stiSisl Joan-1?? ^t3 TV 
^<tratK<l C^ftrs C#?! ; 'srb?? (Joan-U?) i^. 

(?ffe3 €?[5R Et{M?P? fes ’?f^ 

CT, C?1^ '55 ’fra {¥ ’ll 1 Joan 5i^, “f^fsi^t i-f-il ^ 

nfgra--^ '55 Sftil ’fir 'Sira 14^54^ <55 ’ll 4f55| (Joan) Vsn' 

?S^C5FT 1 -0, 9,^tf55K 55 5igR 4155 Tift I •315 3^ >!14t4ll?1 

ciisit^ 45; Joan ■4’Pit ’Iiltf^ ^ 1 

Parasraphi 24-26 

Summary — Joan rode through Rhcims witli the king and his courtiers. 
Her father and tinclc came to see her in all her glory. When the king 
w:S crorrncd at the cathedral of Rhcims, Joan stood by him. Her mission 
was fulfilled. She now wanted to go back to Domrem}'. The king nas 
grateful and offered Joan anything she asked for. Joan asked that her 
native village, Domremy, might be freed from payment of all taxes. 
This prayer was immediately granted. 

Paragraph 24, Renchtk Jihtims — This was on the morning of lyth 
July, 1429. On July 16 the Dauphin halted at Sept Saulx, about 15 miles 
asvay from Rheims. Throughout the night of i6th the priests and 
people busily prepared for the coronation. The king—i.e., the Dauphin 
Charles. According to ancient custom the kings of France had to be 
crowned by bishops at the cathedral of Rhcims._ The Dauphm had not 
yet been crowned. Joan always addressed him as Dauphin till his 
coronation. His court— \\\s courtiers j 'St5t5 ’T5P?isl‘| 1 Wonitring— 
surprised ; astonished j I The wndering' foa/n— the town of 
Rheims, the people of which were astonished to find the king ard his 
courtiers come there. It was an unexpected event to them. Bewildered 
— perplexed ; confused ; 5^$^ ; • RSP? I Rustics — villagers j alWi'.'ll? 1 
JFa/r/nnjf— observing (the jjrotcssion of the l:ing and Joan riding with 
the courtiers) ; ( 5l5rt 'S Joan-45 C»ItSpiP5t ) Clfgrafe I /«»— hotel; 
C5tlfe51 1 The uncle— i.e., Lassois who was Joan’s cousin. U'ho...... 

Vaucouleurs. — Sec Paragraph 12 above. This “uncle” had taken Joan 
to the captain of Vaucouleurs. 

That father troops — Jacques D’Arc had said that he 

would rather drown Joan in the Jleuse than see her riding with soldiers. 
See Paragraph 1 1 above. “The father of the Maid, Jacques D'Arc 
c&me.hilher to see his daughter in her glory and received a considerable 
present in money from the King.” {Andrew Zai)tg) 

Rather — ^by preference ; sooner ; 55; I Another world— Kss altoge- 
ther different environment ; 44fe’5’'’:^<'354 'tflW I It must have seemed 

before him — N.B. / The magnificence of the coronation ceremony 

,and the gathering of the high and mighty were in themselves an 
amazing sight for an ordinary villager. That his daughter was the 
ruling spirit of this scene of triumpfi made Joan’s father all the more 
astonished. It seemed to him that he was Imng in a strange 
uUerly different from the world he knew, by tlie side of;5ira i 
Rheims Cathedral— 'Cae. cathedra! cf Rheims is a very famous one. it 
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ts (IciJicatccl to Virgin Marj-. _ It is one of llic finest examples of Gothic 
irchiteciure. The hings of 1‘rance used to hd crowned here. 

Atnii htr /rnri— Tlsese were tears of joy. Joan h.ad fulfilled her Cod- 
appointed tash. Plt,isure—V!\\\ ; ?(r> I FttlfMtd—rtsXiifii ; l "Wlicn 
the D.auphin had been ciowncrt and conseciatcd, the Maid kneeling, 
embraced his knees, weeping foy joy. and saying these words, ‘Gentle 
K:ng, now is accomplishciT she Will of God. who decreed that 1 should 
raise the siege of Orlean-. and bring you to this city of Kheims to receive 
your solemn sacring, ihcrchy showing that you are the tiue King, and 
that Trance should be yours' " {Andrtu' 

Paragrnph 25. Htr T'/ifioi— the vision in which Joan had seen an 
angel asking her to crown the king at Kheims. See 1‘aragaph S of the 

text. Comt /rj/r— been realised in fact ; ilU | J'ht work do— 

her heaven-appointed task ; 'Ilrt? 7^ I That was to raise the 

siege of Orle.ans and to crown the king at Kheims. Go komt—^a back 
to Domremy and li-.-e the life of a peasant girl as before. Satisjied— 
contented : ^isl l J’r.iii y Jmd .i ki»x—>—-tntisJied—TUc king was the 
i-ery heart of l-'r.ince. Xoiv that Joan liad given Kr,ince her heart (j.e, 
the king), she considered her mission over. 

To po from w.iK/ri/ narf—Joan’s work was over; she now wan- 

ted to go h.ickilo her rjiiici vilkige home. .She said to .Charles, “,My 
Work vvhich was given me to do is finished ; give me your peace, anti 
let me go hack to my mother who is poor and old, and has need of nic." 

P«r«ef»ph 26. serviceable : I His /n/r— i.r.,— the 

foppish courtiers of the king ; feW&l! 5i?ci:’!l1 1 AUogetktr— 
wholly; CVyctr/c/M/— ihanhless ; Perhaps. ..ungraU- 

/«f— Charles was a base man ; hut even he fell some gratitude towards 
Joan, proposed to give ; pTJ Slfc'In I Anyikiag 'sht asked 

/(T— whatever she w.iiucd ; Joan I Chariots— [here) carriages ; 

I’fl I /’iiAicr— Jia'cly mansion ; grand house ; ■SPH'l 1 /v’ljfiwtfB/— dress ; 
e*lP:r-y l 0/ fine gtld—U., embroidered willi fine golden thread ; PUsnRl 
7115 ’ffr ’FSl I Free from taxes — free from payment of taxes ; (sf? ) 
P;:! rj~I CUttt l Joan's words were, “Then, O gentle king, if out of 
vour comp.v'ision you will speak the word, I pr.ay you give commandment 
niv ■f'ilhgr, poor and hard pressed by reason of the tear, may have 
Its taxes remitted." [’SlarkTvram, Joan of Arc). TZ-ej-— the king .and 
his ministers ; -tld '5 /•>«(>— willingly ; unrcscrvtdiy ; 

tsi:?!! ; tl'nW I On July 31 , I 4 S 9 , “in favour and at the request of our 
beloved Jeanne the hfaid," the king granlcd remission of taxation to 
her n.itivc villager. Oomremy and Gre.uv. N.B. The king was touclicd 
by the unselfishness of Joan. The king said, "She lias won a kingdom 
and crowned its king ; and all she asks and all she will take is this poor 
gr.acc— and even this is for oihcrs, not for herself.’’ 
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Far 360 years— i.t.^ from 1429 to 1789. The year 1789 was the year 
of the Fren Ji Kevolution ; ana from that year taxes began to be collect- 
ed aeain from IJomremy. On this Mark Ttiain remarks, “Dmins the 
tumult' of the French Revolution the promise was forgotten and the grate 
withnrawn." Boohs registers in which accounts of taxes realised 

from the various towns and villages arc kept ; 1 Payments— 

money paid as taxes. Set rfflaor— written ; I Opposite Domremy— 

against the name of Domremy ; Domrcmy-9 ^Plil ’Itt'I I writing j 

cepil I Simply — only ; I Nothing — i.e., no taxes have been 

collected ; •oitElK ^ I The Maid—i.e., Joan of Arc. 

Grammar, etc. — Opposite — prep., having for its object ‘Domremy’. 
SRial Rheims-il ; ui« alyl's Jl5]5iTr5l<| 

511^ ’icu istRf i atwjraFF RteSm 

JH urfiiirafe I i5t5twsl (Joan-iHsl) CSit tiFll CII Joan-t¥ 
Vaucouleurs st^tit Joan .!|3 PI R, Joan-t^i 

JiisrriRt Jiw crrpjfii c^llra tiftfl isic^ ^tsrs sFi 1 

<sit5f j (4 (Joan-43 31313) 43 1& *[$3 3l'i!Il 3C3 5^®! i m 

ctR?I C3, Joan Rheims-43 ft#t3 31513 »tlW ^liBltEl 3^31.15 ; 31513 *itC3 ^l| 
sllfOT, 31331 5331313 335313 fiRt? 43t C51I33 53 3fcsC5. “433 53^1133 
|t5l ’I^^?31t5l“ 

31513 31313 3l53J^ 33(3 ( ^13 3l5Jlfet33f ) C33 I tRR 

(Joan-43) 33 3RI 31335 I 533l3Sl3tC3 C3 3l5 3fj3U 5® 3liltilltll33, 
C3 315 Joan 3''13 3133353 43\ 433 f?l3 31^ liplssl 3l^t?» 5lfil33 I 513 
wiRtE 4353 3tSf1 '31§31t5, 435 Joan 35^ 5^1t53 1 1^3 (Joan) 433 iSi 
Rheims 5^55 Domremy-C® 131331 3l5t5 5ll?i:33 I 

Joan 3 I 5 I 3 513(3 1331^ 351333P13 3tC5 3ll^1t53 435 433 l5 
Charles-43 35 C3135 3535! 4V«p3fW '3|i5S5 l5t33 3l I 3l^rtl3C3C33 3C3 (Slsi-ii'ij 
’(1l3t3,'3C3 ) I 5 I 3 Joan 3t3lt 5(3 513(3 Joan-C5 Iw 6tfevi3 I 31^13 Joan 
stilt 435 C3tfl, 313-3131331 i?tt3T3 435 ^ 3=f^(3pir» C3I315 31^5 »tlf3n:3 I % 
f4(3 (Joan) 1% Bll^wi Col33l ®1ftC5 313 1% J l®f3 5l^t33 C3, Domremy-PF 353 
s|el<rS C3?l^ C3d3l 333 I C3333t«i Joan StfesR ; 415 wlelsl ( ?t3l 
« ®151' 3&35f ) 3E5P3 t5l 313 3lfe3 I 33133 5jt1H-3(3'8fit5 3 53 333 « 41133 
'3(13131 ?fttw 3(3313 l3l5(5 3t53F ; 453333^5 C331 31^53 C3, «*• ^333 3ra5l 
Domremy 41533 3ll33 ‘115*1 55(3 ?F5^ (3tW33) 5'tl C331 3lti 59;, 4^ ^sWl^ 
5331 ?ft3t55 — 33 — ^^3l3t3 (Joan-43) ®fSl” ( ^31^ Joan-43 4(1^3li[3t53 
CiFt3 553 "NlVlB ’F3U5 31^ ) I 

Paragraphs 27-30 

Summary — The king gave Joan what she asked but he broke her heart 
in ai other matter. He was satisfied with w'hat he had got and was 
unwillii g to do anything more for the freedom of France. Joan wished 
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to g 9 back to Doinrf my but the generals tvould not let her go. She now 
resolved to capture. Paris and roar hedon. But the king made a secret 
tnice With his enemies nnd betrayed Joan. When Joan appeared before 
t ar s, the king ordered his armies to <ame back and abandoned Jran. 
Joan found hereelf alone. She bad dt ne the work of her life. She had 
Crowned the king. She felt that she had nothing else to do. But she 
did not desert the king. She continued to li\-e in the court. But after 
some time she found the life at court unbc.arable. She suddenly iclt 
the court. 

Paragraph 27. Gavt asked— i.e., remitted the taaes of Domremy. 

Broke her heart — crushed her heart ; sadly disappointed her ; 

'5t(5f5t .“I ; ^ d'l I Charles the Base — King Charles 

Vll of Frincc, who was a very mean person, ffis fools and his fops — 
i.e., his foolish and foppish courtiers ; I 

iVos satisfied— VOS contented ; sraS ^rsifecpf I N.B. The fact that he 
was crowned k'ng was enough for Charles ; he was not prepared to fight 
battles and drive the English out oE-France. Wottlddo no more — would 
not .net anv further, »>., would not fight the English to free Fiance ; the 
king and his foolish advisers “weie the dupes of a dream about peace 
w|tli England” [Andresn Lattpf). They also wanted to negotiate ivitli and 
win over the Duke of Burgundy. The name of /trVr^the mere name 

ot a king ; ilfFrtii srtuvtar 1 • He i/Aig— the mere name of king pleased 

Charles. lie did not want to possess real kingly virtues and powers. 
Charles did not waot to be the king and 'he master of the whole of 
France. E-.'ery inch — “entirely, in> every respect" (CD.D.).; *<^11 1 
Every inch a /{■/«?■— entirely a king j a king with all royal virtues and 
powers and not merely a king is name ; ’JJtRtfj I This in an 

echo of Shakespeare. Cf. “I, every inch a king” — {Lear). ICas not for 
a man — was beyond the capacity of a man. Clozcn — fool j buffoon ; 
; ajE I Every inch a f/wrj— entirely a buffoon ; iSl^& 1 

He svas satisfied. a clnvn — ^Expl. This passage occurs in the 

story cAJoan of Domremy. The auUior here speaks of Charles VII, 
king of France. Joan had helped to crown .him king at Rheims. 
Joan had expected tliat Charles would prove his right to kingship by 
folloa-ing noble ideals and practising all kingly virtues. She wanted 
that he should figlit the English and drive them out of France, He 
should thus prove himself worthy of the nape of king. But Charles 
was an unworthy creature. By his coronation lie had got the name 
of king. And he was quite pleased with that. He was not prepared 
to do anj'thing more. He was by nature thoroughly foolish and 
pleasure-loving. He was an object of laughter to others. It was 
beyond his capacitj’ to become a thorough king— a king with all 
kingly virtues and powers. 
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Paragraph 28. really ; I Had. Charles~\i it 

depended on Charles’s own opinion only ; Charles-.93 ’rf* 

‘tIs'S I Ajtd so Charles — r.r., Charles was willing to let Joan 

go back to her native village, Domremy. Stirred — roused up ; excited 
to enthusiasm ; '5R(JttPp5 ; I Triumph after triamfh—seties of 

victories ; ^5 »fC3 ^ | Go forward— mova on and fight further battles. 

Gencrah .go forsoard — The brave captains, Cunois, La Hire, Guy 

de Laval, were in favour of fighting the English. But the king, his 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Kheims and other courtiers , formed the 
peace party and wanted to play a diplomatic game instead of fighting. 
Doubted— iAt uncertain ; C4T>( =it!itSPI 1 ivtf/ererf— hesi- 
tated ; ‘llRW't I Doubted and faltered — i.e.. was not sure 

of her plans. She lost her former self-confidence. 

Page 82. What do — namely, to crown the king at Rheims. And 

the iioices char — Either, she did not hear the voices as clearly as 

before j or, ,the directions given by the voices were not distinct. 

Went on — continued to move forward • eltfstCSH 1 Deliver— . 

free'; ^ ^ I Paris — the capital of France. It was held by the • 
English and the Burgundians. N.B. According to history, Joan herself 
proposed to march on Paris. Soissons — fdrtified town of noith-w«t 
France. Its cathedral is famous. It had been captured by the English 
but was recaptured by Joan on July 22, 1429. Surrendered— sahta\\.\.ti ; 
yielded ; 4*f iftf^ ; wttWPfl I Chateau Thierry— Vsnn in northern 
France on the river Marne. It wjas ten leagues south of Paris and 
valuable for its fortified bridge across the river Marne. Charles 
entered the town on August i, 1429. Gave way — yielded ; submitted ; 
'‘tl'lw'i’f'l 1 This base King — Charles whom Joan had crowned at 

Rheims. Who Rheims — who, after his coronation at Rheims, oflered 

to give Joan whatever she might ask (See Paragraph 26 above). 

Secret — private ; C^t’Pf I Truce — temporary cessation of hosti- _ 

lities : 1 His enemies — i.c., the English and the 

Burgundians. N.B. It was with the Duke of Burgundy and, through 
him, with the English that the French king made a truce. One truce 
for a fortnight had been made just after the coronation. But the second 
iruce (mentioned here in the Texj) was for a longer period. A secret 
truce with his enemies — Joan knew of the first truce. Here the reference 
is to ' the second truce — an act of shameless treachery, concluded on 
August sS, I42g, when Joan was actually fighting at the gates of 
According to the terms of ihis treacherous truce Charles sanctioned the 
Duke of Burgundy to keep him (Charles) out of his own capital (Pans). 
So after August 28, “the king of France, to corciliate the Duke or 
B urgundy recognised him as bolding Paris against the Maid, while the 
Maid was allowed to attack Paris” {Andrew Dang). Betrayea 
deceived ; proved treatherous towards ; iri^tq-f ; fstl't'il's+'il ’Pfepn 
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Betrayed Ms dwnarmy — While Joan's soldiers Vere marching on Paris, 
h.ing Charles vll jnade a truce with the Duke of Burgundy. 

Appeared before Parh--ue,, Joan reached Paris with lier anny j 

♦Htfcra I T/je MnxeU-.—ln course of the 

march from Kheims to Patis, the king had always been hesitating. 
Sometimes he did not even follow the army but kept S\vay. free 

from danger ; away from the scene of the fight ; j g^ '3! 

5J? ( Sivtn milts asuay — at Sentis. In the nighl—li was on the 
nigh^of the 9th Septembtr, 1429. Jiridge—ovex the Seine. Needed-^ 

required j I In tht night lit a Iridgt that Jiis army 

wierfrrf— D'Alencon had constructed, a bridge over the Seine near 
St. Denys. Joan and her captains wanted to make a fresh assault by 
crossing over this bridge. But on September 10, they found that "by 
orders of Charles the bridge had been destroyed under cloud of night" 
(Andrew Lang). Assault— MAck ; '*lt 3 FS‘l I Cm/s— “rurning-poinl" ; ' 
moment of danger J time of difficulty 1 The battle of 

Paris was reaching its turning-peirS, i.e., the English might have 
been defeated, had Charles remained firm. The battle for Paris — 
fight for the capture of Paris ; Paris •'®rfwtc^ ^ 1 Catted back— 

recalled ; ordered to come away : stfiRit '*rtOT1 fim 1 

Abandoned— Avstivti. j tlfeilM I He catted back Early 

on September 9, Joan said, “1 will never retreat till 1 have the town." 
D’Alencon and other captains were of the same opinion. "But then 
arrived Charles dc Bourbon with Rene', Due de Bar. They bore the 
king’s orders, the JIaid roust return to St. Denys.’ The other leaders 
like her were summoned at d with heavy hearts they obeyed the Royal 
command”. N.B- “Joan of Arc who had never been defeated by the etumy, 
was defeated by her oxun king. She had said once that all she feared for 
her cause was treachery, ft had struck its first blow now.” (Mark Twain, 
Joan of Are). 

Paragraph 29 , d/rnwj/— basest ; I Thing— viork ■ deed ; 

I Even a king—Tki implication is this : Kings are often bad, 
ungrateful men. Many .kings have done base things. Bulking Charles 
VIPs betrayal of Joan who had crowned him was the basest among the 
base things done by kings. Creature— ; tufe I The word is used 
contemptuously. This France — i.e.., King Charles VII. Base — mean ; 

I Base that— i.e., sufliciently mean to do the work./ 

It was the mealiest /or ///«/— Ejtpl. This passage occurs in 

the story o£ Joan of Domremy. The author here condemns King 
Charles VII for his treachery to Joan in the battle for Paris. Joan 
mth her armies attacked Paris. She would have succeeded. But 
the king made a secret truce with the enemy. He ordered his 
generals to come back and give up the attack. He deserted Joan — 
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Joan who had virtually ( ) made him king of France. 

This must be condemned very severely. Many kings liave done 
very base things. But King Charles VIl’s betrayal of Joan was the 
very basest among the base things done by kings. He was the 
basest of kings. 

yf/o/.’ff— solitary • standing by oneself ; .STfl 1 That is. Joan’s 
supp jrters left her. They carried out the king’s orders. O&j'rrf— carried 
out the order of ; 'tiltT’! *ltspr 'Jfti?! | /.f//— deserted ; 'JjW ’ffitl 1 Sealen 

— defeated j l N.B Joan had never been defeated by the enemy ; 

but she was now defeated by the treachery of her own king. Dcifrtion 
— abandonment ; MfelW I Fortune — ^luck ; prosperous condition ; 1 

Loyalty — faithfulness ; 1 Freaking do'Mt — collapsing ; failing 

completely ; 'EtSfUl 1 Loyalty ilon'n—i.e., the generals whi 

had so long been loyal to Joan now failed in their loyalty. They obeyec 
the king and deserted her. Authority — Le., those in authority, namely, 
the king and his ministers ; ■’r^’l??, 'G 'tRI’i siv!' 4 -l Over-eoming 

—defeating j I /Ay— Joan. 

The loyally about her. overtomhig her — Expl. Tills sentence 

occurs in the slon* of <;/’JD.wwv;«y. Joan led an army to cap- 
ture Paris but failed. Tliis failure was duo to the treachery of King 
Charles VII. The king made a secret truce with the enemy. He 
ordered the French generals to come away from Paris, and thus he 
abandoned Jotin. The generals had so long been faithful to Joan 
and had obeyed her. But now they failed in their loyalty to her. 
They obeyed the king and deserted Joan. Tlie king’s power was 
used against her. It was not the enemy but her own king who 
defeated Joan. 

[Write a note on authority.'] 

//«//«(■</— rebelled ; ’ffetff.m 1 Independently— Aesut ; 

I Mission — God-given task ; life’s work ; GSRifnftK ; 

Cathedral oj St. Church of St. Denys (also spelt 

St. Denis). St. Denys is the name of a French saint, and also of a 
F rench town in the suburbs of Paris. /.atW— placed ; Htfel Pwi 1 
Altar — communion tabic ) 1 N.B. Joan did this in disappointment. 

“Charles employed the next three days in councils of rctrc.it. After 
dinner on September 13, he abandoned St. Denys, suhert the Maid, 
suilh a breaking luart, left her atmour suspended in the cathedral bejore 
a statue of Our Lady. ‘And thus’, says the D’AIcneon chronicler, ‘were 
broken the will of the Jl.iid and the army of the King ’ (.Andrew Lang, 
Maid of France). IVark— life’s work • ^ 1 IFas /ant— was 

finished ; ^5l cst?! 1 Her She bad nothing else to do. 

She could not soas done—Voe king’s (icacherj- and hesitating 

policy deeply shocked Joan. The king was afraid to fight for the freedom 
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^*'Ancc. He retreated. Joan rvas disappointed. But she did not 
rebel. _ She laid down her armour and retired. She had no more work 
to do in such circumstances. • 

Paragraph 30. E-utn titen—i.e., though the king had dealt with her 
s,o treacherously. abandon ; ’tflsitst ^1 I Z/irj'— the king and 

his courtiers, /’/ere— abode ; dwelling-place ; I Joan was pven 
apartments at the royal palace. Tht eosZ/e— the king’s palace ; t 

This tvas the king's palace at Mehun- sur-Yevre, where the king settled 
for two months from November i;. Idle life— ha.)’ life; 

N.B. After the truce, the king and his courtiers did nothing. They 
passed their days idly. 

/’/vift/re— bring forward ; I Not too low (0 product— 

was low enough to produce. /?/»«/— competing ; fitferttsK | That 

that she was ashed to say ; rtfess Ptsttsf This 

court mouth — The position was this : Joan still had great influence 

with the king. The courtiers did not like it. They wanted to weaken 
and overcome Joan's influence. So they brought forward another maid. 
.She simply said what, the courtiers asked her to say, “Catherine’s aim 
was to be the prophetess of the King’s Council and of the politicians’’ 
(^Andrew Lauff). 

N.B. The txame of this ^'rival maid" was Catherine de la Rochelle. 
She was not a maid at all hut a married woman with a numher of 
children. .She pretended that a lady in white and gold used to appear 
to her and tell her what the king should do. She advised peace with 
the English and the Burgundians, while Joan advised war. Joan’s 
attitude towards Cathtrine was rational but free from jealousy and 
hatred. “Nor is there any proof that Jeattne (i.e. Joan) smelled a rival 
in Cathtrine de Rochelle • she detected a humbug" (Andrew Lang). 

Noble — noble-minded ; generous ; ; S’rttt I 7>'flB//st/— vexed : 

few I Things like that — namely, the production of a rival maid and 
the false prophecies put into her mouth etc. Joan,.....tliat—i.e.., Joan 
was not at all vexed by what the court did. She looted upon the rival 
“maid” as a mere humbug. 

Stainless — spotless ; 1 Purity — i.e., pure character ; vtRarBfe: 1 

Endure — ^bear ; 3i» ^ I Foulness — disgusting wickedness ; 

'!ts|‘?3l I ffer, Charles — The court was so vile that Joan could not 

hear to live in it for a long time. Suddenly— dhmp&c ; w ithout telling 
anybody ; *15511 : *11 1 One. ..suddenly— Tins was in March. 

1430 The king was at Sully at that lime. According to M. Champion. 
Joan left Sully with a little troop and “rode for I.agny sur-hlarne 
because they of Lagny made good war on the English of •Pads.’* 

She said no farewells— i.e., she told nobody that she was going away. 
Shoelaces — strings to tie up shoes ; 1*?^ I Fit shoelaces — Tliis 
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is .nltnost a Biblical expression. John ilie Baptist says of Jesus Christ 
that he (J ohn) is not fit to tie the shoelaces of J esus. Compare Si, Luke, 
in, l6 : “But one mightier than I cometli, the lalchel of whose shoes I 

am not worthy to unloose", TVearf— walk on ; 1 There was 

soalhcd on — i.e., the courtiers were all far inferior to Joan. Compare 
the Bengali idiom “■'IttTS Rttll *1! l" 

Grammar, etc. — Every inf h — ^adv, modifying ‘was’. Betray (vb.) ; 
betrayal (n.). Crisis (n.) ; critical (adj.). Produce (vb.) ; production 
(n.) ; productive (adj.). Endure— x\s., trans., obj. ‘foulness’, nom. ‘purity’. 

i!f»e Joan M?! StfesH SftW 41511=? ’Sl5t| feH, 4t?ra 
Joan-4? ^=15 ’slfif!!! fippi I f=!?f<l<! ’3 Charles 

I5l5tlX^ PKM CE^l =?»!r5 ’Sf?!) 5^ nl 1 

ds f sTsf 41? 1 *l?l’’i!^ '-«51 

415 BI !|5 ’tW {e ?1 I 

jr; Charles-unt|eiPi3 35^^j51, Jo.an5?;T5Jn!=r5ltDt>mremy-n 

fiffisi stspn ; ftf? vIRR *13 ^ SiCH fersfl;® ?^sl PinI'lia’II 

5^313 S’s^ 3iil rJT51=i I 3lfl et^ 'J;t15i31i! tR .5^ a>P! Joan SvFs? 'S 55raTSi 

’I'lWS tJtfttSR I 4151^? (joan-r-?) 'rtJl Tt5t 

•a f3f? =5tct^ R’fjil 'tiffeifepiT : f?r5 ^ w '*rt3 csit =1=1 ■?? 

1^ 31SW 31 1 Pra =5^3 IE'S (Joan) =33133 ^35 51l(ilPl3 ; I’atis 

®t5l3 ’?(33lS 3’v’re 3-rjn?HI ®Pt3 ^3:‘t Solssons ’ffw. 

Chateau Thierry tlSl^iS 3tf3C ; vS3j .a^ 33? ^i’T 3l5l— ftfH Rheims-J 
f oan-c?; CT C=n3 fM=!3 (^ as'S (fediH— 3t!? •fffw wm insfesfral'P* 
R'IjSSIR .a^t Sits ^iresllt? 3r?J5 fttll33l=i’?=ll ’?tiKtt3 l Joan ’1ilS!3! 

3llp1 '533 31^ 31^3 r!?t*R3 '33^13 ’?(lraftt33, 'S?'- 

r®f3 >533 >5=?^ C3^ «t3 =?3t5T1 3l(5!?K5IS13, 3l5l *lit{53 ^53=35 
SR!! 4t?t3 >5=?1^ >3135=? fhl I .533, ’1ilf«3 ’313f3t53 >55 3fef’.5 (4(3 

41^ C33l’tr®3‘tR= Elf?.'?! 3ltl^!:33 >53; Jo,an-C? tlfatSHsl 3?1?C33 1 

>533 fi' C=?t 3 ilt^fS 3=333 >533 ^13 3 = 1 ^ 3333 31 ^ ; 1 =^ eflrn? f 3 t 513 ?! 
53(38 5 ^ ^ 3 ^ >533 3 = 1 ^ 3(3313 3 = 5 ^ ^ (liSW I Joan CUf^ 3 t 5 P !3 £ 3 , ( 4(3 
531 I £ 3313(1535 315:13 '!i 1 C ?3 3133 3 -fe 33 53 t Joan-rar '$j 13 ’?( 3?1 ' 

£ 3 ^ 33013 3 ;^ 35 'ra Jaan ’? 33 « 33 l(^ '53 3 l^ ; (^ 3151 '®l 5 t£? ISTII ’?313 
533 41513 « 13 l( 33 =.I 3 3 jS 3 I 415(3 filft 4(513 t 35 M£‘l 3 C 3 ( 33 l 3. '8 '! 33 [ 3 ’ 5 iS 3 
■5151 3 f 35 : ’$ 1(351 3^=5 ^ifipl J 3 l 5 ’ 3 ni' 5 l 4 R 1 C!? (Jo.an-t=?) (iif 33 : 3 l 31 ( Hlfrs) 
utfsra 3 l(sl 5 I I (Joan) 3 F 33’6 fiCEl? ’fptl 31 ? i fell 3=338 feC 5 t RI^ItSI^^ 
31 ^ 3 t 33 31 ? ; 41513 i 7 l=lt 33 3=5 (63 <FlP 33 3 W 8 3 t 5 il 33 l =T 3 l, > 53 t 3 la 1 t 3 
33=1 3 f 35 l (af^ 3 lI!iC!I='S 335 ^(^( 1 =C 33 I >S'-t 3 (itSR =? 3 l 4 Rt 3 33=1 (53 
3 l ; fel 3 St. 'Denys -53 (slt% Clt ?,3 > 53 ; CIIHOI £ 3 ?iS 4 l 3 4 R 13 £ 3 t? 5 ^ 3 t{ 5 £> 
31 lfeC 33 l 411113 =?m £13 5 ?lll ftSlfen 1 
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?fW8, Joan «<(3ra ?1^tPF «IN =il I ^S!l « 5t^ 
1lfl^51‘l StWST’ltW Joan-Hil itlf^^til ’ffiRl fcpr ; Joan Pl^CJf isfesw i 
9.^ 'S tW? 'SislJI fm »lt1H B#,PH I .q^ 

%2tffe3 fespi cq, Joan-^S •sife'fte't '9’f^ “tt?! 

’FfiBPT ; >!lt tt5f?t »It5l .^tra SlfeiSSf, ilt^ j 

Joan-iqq ISHS ><131^ ^iit5 Sri W, • -A^ JR fiH Alt’ttC? felil’S ^ sTi^ I 

^5t? ’tfiarat Chatles-«? *tr5fSI 5P3 

’t|f?R |5l 3p?^ ficl 3)1 ; i|^; ii^fjjrsr Joan in^stt’n'f '51151 spHnil BfEiSl «KSH 1 

ftlsr f<I3f^ ftrlA c)^!H;{ ;rt I 3(^3 ’Prs ?1^l5 .9351 .95F^ Gift'S fl?! 

5l, cq Joan-Aj ^313 15^1 itfilts 'E!!9i cq silqii fe»t3 fiql Joan ttfenl qi^rajj, 
"5151 ql^t^qm S’fqjS' fe j 43? ^Itqql q?5^ ^ Joan-43 3fe 3W3 "Sitil 

0131 5S 31^ I 

Paragraphs 31-35 

Summary— Joan again came to the help of the king. The king was 
in danger at Compie'gne. Joan raised an army and went to help the 
king. But she was defeated and captured by the Burgundians, The 
people of the towns delivered by Joan mourned for Joan. But the king 
did nothing to save her. Joan svas sold to the English. They chained 
her and put her in a cage. They took her to Rouen. The English - 
prepared to burn Joan, the purest girl on earth, to death. It was a 
shameful thing. But the English were after all Joan's enemies. They 
might have some excuses. But the conduct of the French was even 
more shameful. It was the French who had sold Joan, their deliverer, 
to the English. Their conduct was like that of Judas who had betrayed 
Jesus Christ. 

Paragraph 31. Thist tvio — j.e., the king and Joan. Covic together— 
meet ; 1q^ ?J€5l I She (Joan) took up the cause of Charles. Compie'gne 
— town of France on the river, Oise, S- miles from Paris. Near the 
town is an exteusive forest, known as the forest of Compie’gne. Charles 

Compie'gne — But that was not a fact. Charles was not at 

Compie'gne, but safe away at Jargeau. At this time the people of 
Compie’gne were loyal to Charles. Joan entered Compifigne early in 
the morning of May 23, :43o. 

A little ivhile before — a short time ago j I Outburst—^ 

explosion of feeling ; 'Sttqt^t’l I /» an..,...grief—i.e.^ overwhelmed with - 
deep grief. ■ * . . . . . 

Page 83. Had said etc. — ^This story is not believed by many historians 
to be true. To her judges Joan said that she had no warning from the 
voices of the day and hour of her capture, near her. Sold— to the 
enemy. Givest up to death — put to death. Beg request you j 

CitqllqtlCtF ’siffCiltq tpUcqsff 1 Serve — ^be useful to ; work for ; iitlil ; 
^15 ^ : C5iq1 3531 1 N.B. According to some writers, Joan's voices'had 
warned her of her fate. PitifullyssAly ; sorrowfully ; 5^ 1 

It true— It is a matter of great sorrow that what Joan said proved to 

be true. '' 
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This crmvtKd~i.t., Charles the Kase. She had 

crcTJmed—i.t., up to the last she fought for Charles. hastily 

went to ; I Troop- -a body of soldiers ; Ol ' Mlil ' d I CVauw— 

cowardly j I reckless ; violent ; iTI’tnitJl ; feaitsi I Rush— 

onslaught ; fitoO RltWH'l 1 ■ Wild rush of battle — ^violent attack in the 
battle ; ■stss l Swrfli/nrfrrf— encircled (by the enemy) ; 

(*tg5?^) ’list’s I i?rfP(y>r(f— treacherously given ""up (by her own 
soldiers) j I N.B. It is wrong’ to say that 

Joan had been betrayed. For her own soldiers fought very bravely. But 
they were far outnumbered by the enemy who consisted of English and 
Burgundian soldiers. These encircled Joan and her army and cut oET 
their retreat to the town. Andrew Lang remarks : “The charge of 
treachery against de Flavy (ihe captain of Compiegne) is quite baseless. 
He could neither succour the Maid by a sortie, nor leave the drawbridge 
down in face of a charge of Englishmen. ..His first duty was to the town, 
which he so manfully and successfully defended." 

pulled down (by the enemy) j ^rPll HKH 1 This was 
on the 24th of May, 1.(30. N.B. Andrew Lang says that the man who 
captiredjoan was an archer of the Bastard of Wandonne, who was a 
subordimite of John of Luxembourg. John of Luxembourg had reasons 
' to please the Buke of Burgundy. .Again the Duke of Burgundy needed 
the assistance of the English. So Jtmn gave Joan to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who in his turn handed her over to the English. 

John of Luxembourg (Jean dc Luxembourg) got lo.ooo livres as the 
price of Joan from the English. The French king was not ready to pay 
Joan’s ransom. 

Paragraph 3Z. Saddest — the most melancholy ; I Cal- 

s’ary -the name of the (dace in Jerusalem where Jesus Christ was 
crucified The word literally means “skull". .A church has been built 
on the spot. It is known as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The day 
ofCah'ary — thediyon which Jesus Christ was crucified at Calvary. 
Since,...'.. ...Calvary — i.e., since the crutifixion cf Christ. The saddest... 
...CaUmry — «.c., the story of the trial and martyrdom of Joan is one of 
the most- melancholy stories of the world. It is comparable only to the 
story of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus Christ. After that, no such 
melancholy event had taken place. The writer here compares the tragic 
end of Joan of Arc with that of Jesus Christ. raised ; I 

There .Joan — >'.e., no one in the world tried to sive Joan. There 

was pomes — i.e., nobody in power said a kind word tor Joan in order 

to save her. N.B. The point emphasised is that the French king made 
no attempt to save Joan. Joan was a prisoner of war and might have 
becn'frccd by the payment of a ransom. But the king offered no ransom. 

whetted ; ittS 1 There her— i.e., even the generals 

(La Hire, Dunois, and D’Alencon) whom Joan had helped to win victo- 
ries did not try to save her. 
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One — ie., Jesus Christ. Before — ^formerly, t.e., in the ist century. 
Celhsemane—'Ca.'e name of a garden outside of Jerusalem. After the last 
supper Jesus went there with his disciples. He knew that he wou'd soon 
be betrayed and be put to death. His heart was full of sorrow and he 
prayed several times to God. This is known as the agony of Christ. 
It was here that Judas Iscariot betrayed him and had him arrested by 
the tfficers. See MaUkew, XXVI, 36 50 ; Mark, XIV, 32-46 ; and Luke 

XXII, 39-54. Joan stood. GeUtsemane — Cf “This trial was her 

Gethsemane.*’ (Andrew Lang'.) Alone— There was no one to save Joan, 
just as there was no one to save Jesus Chris't. Just as Christ knew that 
he would suffer alone for all the sins of the world, Joan, too, stood alone 
bearing the sufferings and follies of her own people. 

Spark— lit., particle of fire, (fig.) pat tide of a quality ; ; 

CtFt’TS 'SCItl 1 Chivalry — lit., the virtues of an ideal knight of the 

Middle Ages ; 'S'fMr I These virtues included per- 

fect courtesy, bravery, defence of the weak, respect for womanhood, and 
generally a high sense of honour. Here by the word 'chivalry “bravery,” 
“defence of the weak”, and “respect for women” are to be understood. 
A spark ofxhiyalry — the least particle of knightly virtues ; 'Ertil 

spIPIfiJi I Ze/f— remaining i 1 powerless ; 'qtRtU I Dutnb— 

silent j I If there dumb — Perhaps there svere in France some 

persons inspired with noble ideals of courage and courtesj-, but they were 
powerless and could do nothing to save J oan. 

Joan stood and dumb — Expl. This passage occurs _in 

■ the story ol joan of Domremy. In the battle for Compie’gne Joan 
was captured by the enemy. She became a prisoner of war. But 
no attempt was made to save her. The French king, the ministers, 
the generals, all remained inactive. Joan was virtually betrayed to 
the enemy. Her position was like that of Jesus Christ Himself out- 
side the garden of Gelhsemane. Jesus came to save mankind. But 
in the end men deserted and betrayed him and Christ was left 
friendless and without an active supporter. Joan’s position was 
similar. She tried to save the king and the people of France. But 
in the end the king, nobles and priests deserted and betrayed Joan 
and Joan was left without an active supporter. There was no one 
in all France to help her. France seemed to have lost all sense of 
honour. If there were in France any persons inspired by the noble 
ideals of chivalry, they did not show themselves. They had ho 
power and remained .silent. (And those who had power had no 
ideals of chivalry and did nothing to help Joan. So nobody raised a ' 
hand ora word of protest for the sake of Joan, the saviour of France.) 

[Add notes on Gethsemane and chivalry^ ' 

The towns she had delivered— e.g., Troyes, Orlcairs, Rheims, etc. 
Delivered— ire/ah. from the Englbh. The whole popttfation—aW the 
inhabitants ; I Tbrrrr— town of central France on the 
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river Loire. It is famous for its splendid cathedral and silk and carpet 
manufacture. Barefoot— i.c.^ without shoes on ; «iTI^ ^ 1 This rvas 
■done as a sign of mourning for Joan’s captivity. N.B. The point 
emphasised is that the common pcopic) of France mourned for Joan, 
but official France — the king^ his ministers and ^nerals and priests— 
remained silent and did nothing to save Joan. 

Ojffkial France — 1.«., France as represented by the king, the minis- 
ters, the generals, the bishops, etc. ; JiSJPtfi SPi | /"nm— Paris was 
violently But^ndian and pro-English. So Paris joyfully celehiated 
the defeat and capture of Joan. Z»V— lighted up ; ’fiSSI t Bonfire 

— “large open-air fire in celebration of some event." {C.O.D .) ; ; 

I Te Deum — is the name of a Latin hymn used in the services 
of the Christian church. It is sung at morning service, or on special 
occasions as thanksgiving. It begins with the Latin words Te Deum 
iMUdamus — “We praise Thee, O God.” Notre Dame — the name of a 
famous cathedral in Paris. It is a magnificent Gothic building. It was 
begun in 1163 and took two centuries to finish. N.B. Notre Dame xi'i 
French term meaning “Our Lady", i.f.. Virgin Mary. In Fiance many 
churches are dedicated to the Virgin and are called by this name. 

Chained «/— bound by chains ; fettered ; 1 Cage—-^^ 1 In 

the prison Joan was actually put in an iron cage ( wlEl ) in whiph animals 
only are kept. 

. But all official France.-.a cage— Expl. This passage occurs 
in the story of /oatt of Domremy. Joan was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy. The French king made no attempt to 
get her released. The common people of France mourned for her ; 
but the ruling classes of France were inactive and silent. The 
English and the Burgundians were in occupation of .Paris and they 
joyfully celebrated the capture of Joan, their great enemy. In Paiis 
large open-air fires were lighted up as a mark of rejoicing. In 
Notre Dame, the famous Cathedral of Paris, there was a special 
thanksgiving service. The famous hymn of praise known as the 
Te Deum was sung there. The English and their Burgundian 
supporters sang in praise of God because Joan was put in chains 
and kept Confined in a cs^e. 

[Add notes on Te Dctm and Noire Dame!\ 

Paragraph 33. They chained her — i.f., the English (and not the 
Burgundians) cliained Joan. They — the Burgundians. Sold her to the 
English— iox a sum of 10,000 livres of gold. 

77i<— the English. JTuttew— city of France on the river Seine. It is 
87 miles from Paris. It was the capital of the old duchy of Normandy. 

N.B. “Rouen was the heart of tbe English power Joan was taken 

there near the'end of December, 1430, and flung into a dungeon. Yes, 
and clothed in chains, that fret spirit f' (Mark Twain, foan of Arc). 
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fastened ; I Pillar-post ; sifl | 5r/— appointed ; 

^fl=I I C<7flrje— vulgar ; unrefined ; 1 Ar/— look ; 

®f¥ ^f5l I Jlloci— taunt \ fe*r •Rll I These soldiers were appointed 
Joan's guards. 

2 ^ey set coarse^ mock her — ^“She was guarded by John Grey and 

William 'Talbot with their merry men ; and this daily and nightly com- 
panionship with English archers was the most hellish part of the infam- 
ous cruelty of the English Joan endured the irons, the chains, the 

hideous company of the merry men because she refused to be on parole not 
to attempt ati escape. This is one more example of her matchless courage 
and resolutiori' {Andrew Lang). 

Paragraph 34. Rouen — the old capital of Normandy. “Quaint old 
houses, the abbey and the interesting cathedral remain to give a flavour 
of antiquity to the town.” In those days— in the fifteenth ccntuij-. Quaint 

-old-fashioned ; C>iWC«l I Beautiful houses — Rouen was an old city and 
had many beautiful buildings. Majesty— gnuAtut ; stateliness ; ilfoil • 
Vl+b’-t*? I ,/ts great cathedral— cathedral of Rouen is a most 
imposing building. It was built in the J3th century in the Gothic style 
of architecture. imagine ; ^ I Throng— cemt . ; strsi 1 

5w<ijg*rr»g'— walking, talking or behaving in a boastful m-inner j 
st ffi ' AtiM ^ ’'rtSSl I soldiers j 1 

N.B. These soldiers were either English or Burgundian. 5;«Kjr— self- 
satisfied j 1 Comfortable— unyaiing comfort or case ; 1 

Priests — clergymen ; | The chief of them was Bishop Cauchon. 

Great men of the University of Paris — learned theologians from the . 
University of Paris. Paris was in English hands and these men weic 
warm supporters of the English. They pressed for a speedy trial and 
punishment of Joan. 

N.B. The University of Paris owed its origin to the intellectual 
movement started by Abelard in the i3th centurj-. In the 13th century, 
“it became the most important ecclesiastical and scientific college of 
Europe." 

Bands— gvesaps j ‘ parties ; 'TW-f? I French /rwVurs— treacherous 
Frenchmen ; ’PSf^l’II I Frcnfhmen allied to the English were 

traitors to their own country, yf/fi’crf’— combined ; united ; 1 

Invaders — attackers ; I French invaders— Burgun- 

dians are referred to. r/rej'—f.«T the English soldiers and the French 
priests and the Burgundians. Hunt to death— i.e., seek by all means to 
kill; tlfft>ll PFiqra dll ^ I Just as hunters pursue their game till 
are able to kill it, the English and their supporters pursued Jo 
her. A girl—']c&n of Arc. FV/jif— throw ; I 

girl on earth— i.e., Joan. Frightful— Xum\>\u ; «lrt=PF I . 
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death ; ^ ( The -most frightful fa/e—i.e., death by burning ; Ptlel??! 
bit’ll N.B. Joan was sold to the English and taken to Eouen. The 
English decided to get Joan condemned as a heretic and a witch by a 
court of French clergymen and then burn her to death. 

Paragraph 35. living ; 1 w4r/;n;«r(/— abashed ; 

■eife'S I Page—i.e., episode ; incident J I Page— “(fig.) episode fit 
to fill a page in history" {CO.D.). Our j>ast~i.e., the past history of 

the English nation ; S\?l=? Sflfet I hial an Bnglisinaatr, 

past—i e.. All Itnglishmen must feel ashamed to think of what English- 
men did in France at that time— to think that they burned Joan. The 
author is an Englishman and he, too, feels shame for rvhat Englishmen 
did. But to the Englisk, etc — here the author finds an excuse for 
Englishmen. Joan was their enemy ; and it was natural that they 
should try to destroy a powerful enemy like Joan. 

Page 84. defeated j 1 Plung—irwcn ; fetfe 1 

Stronghotiis — forts ; 1 She hail.-sIronghoMs — Joan had dcfc.ated 

the English in many battles and driven them away from many of their 

forts. Thrill— i.e,, are greatly excited ; Sjj l The thought 

A’o/wi— the idea is that Englishmen put Joan to death at Rouen.' Joan's 
.own coimfrytnen — i.c., Frenchmen. IPhat,.,.,.eountry>iten—l'tenchmen 
behaved even more shamefully than Englishmen N.B. We should 
remember that the Duke of Bur^ndy was a I'rcnchman and hisfollowers 
all Frenchmen. Besides, Joan's own king, Charles VII and his generals 
also did nothing to save her. ffer enemies — the English, .itif by— 
remained sitting, simply wailed without doing anything. 

Agony — mental anguish ; extreme bodily suffering ; iSitl ntilLdn! i 
^*11 1 The hours of ajfWJr— the period of sorrow and suffering ; 

^ 1 The days of her captivity were days of terrible 
mental and physical distress to Joan. .She was chained, insulted and 
deprived of everything decent and human. Tofleii slowly Utf/— slowly 
passed away ; I During a period iff sorrow and 

suffering, the.hours seem to pass very slowly. Toll (v.) — “to ring with 
slow uniform strokes". When a person is dying or dead, the church 
hell is tolled. This fair maid of Frasicc — f.r., Joan of Arc. ’After the 
siege of Orleans, Joan had come to be knowm as the .Maid of Orleans. 
But aftcrwaids French patriotism gave to her a higher dignity, the title 
•of La Pucelle, i.c., the hlaid. Andrew Bang has given the name of 
Maid of Trance to his biography of Joan. 

y/zifar— Judas Iscariot was one of the twelve intimate disciples of 
■Christ. He betrayed Jesus Christ and sold him to the officers for thirtv 
pieces ol silver. Afterwards he was seized with remorse and committed 
suicide. (Some hold that it was envy, not avarice, that led Judas to 
betray Jesus. Ho felt that Jesus loved John most and_ John would 
succeed Jesus after His death.) See Matthew, X.WI— X.'vVII. 
lor thirty pieces of silver. Jfis Master — i.e., Jesus Christ. Buter 
sorrowful ; I France sold— las io,odo gold coins, Jean dc 
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Luxembourg, a Frenchman, sold Joan to the English. Its deHverir — /.r., 
Joan of Arc, who had won back a large part of France from the English ■ 
invaders. 

Since Judas sold.. .its deliverer — Expl. This passage occurs 
in the story oljoan of Domremy. Jom was cjiptured at Compi^gne 
by the Burgundians. Jean de Luxembourg, a Frenchman, sold 
Joan, the saviour of France, to the English invaders. The English 
took her to Rouen and resolved to bum her to death. Joan had 
freed a large part of France from the English invaders. But as a 
reward Frenchmen sold her to the enemy. Hfer fate was like that 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was the saviour of mankind. But 
one of his own disciples, Judas Iscariot, betrayed him to the 
enemy. -Judas sold Jesus for thirty .pieces of silver. Similarly, the 
, French sold Joan to the English for money. The king of France 
' and his nunisters did not try to save her. 

[Add a note on Juda%\ 

N.B. Thus France herself betrayed her saviour, Joan. Since 
the betrayal of Jesus Christ, history shows no such sad betrayal as 
that of Joan. Joan is compared to Christ. Note Arthur Mee’s 
respect and reverence for Joan. 

Grammar, «te. trans., ohj. ‘lAroitg’, 'priests, 'mtn\ 

and ‘iand^, imperative mood, nom. 'yotd understood. 

l ^ Charles 

Compilgne I ielglirt >!PF 

IFI 1 ^:^ (’(Will Joan "R'-lliWl's-twH rm VitfH 

*t3Fit ; ^PttPF ^ ’R'ft ^ ^ 

^Ifi sleil ulttijs 

Joan 

01 ‘pls'llItiW't, ttklS fitwe M*! "ife 

fitiltfera^fltSFri Ooan) Compiegne 

^ atsa ferifttt Joan ^ R'-lld'tl'44''’&H JiR* ’FFtSI 

■fl’It ^t?tC=F (Joan-t?) 01151 5ff=BI1 ’fits 

(asH 'tlbral 01 aRlt^fs', Calvary-fS *113 eirpr 

36=11 ’®It? 3 c 6 =111 1 51131 '53=1 Ccit^ firi 5t1 Ot Joan-C? 

5lRt3I5ff^=ra5t5f3?t®^Rl5tl 3f5tW3 ^SRI fe, 5hftt?3 Joan-il3 

^ 11313 ’P'tfe 3Rr| 3l I C35mPi=rWl%OFjoan 33iOT3 *tRalRl5 ^iRsi 

fljllJrtPB 33 ^ 5fr33lf5C5I5r, 300 >a’F?5r« Joan-t? 3ltl31 •rlasla ^ Vlg 3 

'B33tfat3 313 31 ( 3l ) I £33=1 <3^ 

Gethsemane 3131013 3ife3*a=Ft5ft 11513313 1iCn=f, Joan’S ^ 0533^ •iPFt=?ll 

S. P.—; 0—2 1.-;. -45. 
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’F'tt’ltSI ’O'l liR •ItPFIItS 'St^ '5If5 ^ -ifel 1 

Joan cn iPFci JJ55 JEt® ^fsafe'r, c5i^=pf5i5?^R3CEitmi 

5fS : Tours niECifil 3f?si ^itl^ »itra srcss j;fg| ^ . 

1%^i 512^1 ^ ( 5t^, 'G CJprt’lfsitI ) UlCJfJtItil ilfel ; Hfis dife 

Paris 51^ ( 'tiJ4i>fl ) ^Dfilill Cflil, Notre Dame Itl^K fSMStii 
"iES^Xe Dcum ^lG5l ^C® ^Itfiil, '^‘l Domremy-i[ Joan Stil ’tf^tC5 ilRE 
<m?! ’Flatrt ®Rtt5r ^slt? I 

?.1, tst^rai (J«an-t^) 4=fl5 ^tSBt ‘J'jfsrs =ffa5t atfiisf I ®W5I1 S{5tP? 
(Joan-R')|tatTO?’?tC5la3fS-!Fljti ; et5tt=? Rouen 3^3 Ji4j» 

=it5Tii ’sai ?itf>^; 'st^tal^ro? 5f5, •n’R 

m ^RRsI ’f^fn t®? 

c=i'? smala Roucn-^ia ^«tl 'stfail CH^— cspfis at^l-nt^, ^ a?- 

ati?t, ^ «PftQ ’ifeR ’F‘lt Stfel W ; 'Rta afttnla C5tt^ R'-i R, 3if,3! 

af|5|I5 ’Iffis ®i*ra1, '^IPC^S ■SW lEtaPltstift T^«^<!1, Paris 

fwt^ints; Giat=t 'aifetw ( ^ taatJpt ) -sat 'qf jf’j'taraJ s^tat^iK'ta ftms <ri^ 
I 4715 atfetw ■siitaata «i0 ^<ra ran iswai oisitFt 
; ^f‘t?ti!’tRar5Katf£r?tR?’i^ Eappf ^ ®tftra 

ntra, RT^ ■3^ ’wr ciNii «ra> c3i«ftPT ’rw® i 

’!?PttRa '«pSi^ tfetPia At ^ sr® «it5S3 ^ jji va;!it.!i^^ 

^vafsra '®ttw f¥^ ^Wl«ir« Ttt? Joan fSRi!! 45FEf5l 'S^ ; Joan 

^taftSiirt Rouen-Jl ilftt ^fsi’llfe^i ^t^fa ^1 >117 oRStj®^ ?c^, 

Joan-43 fcfS 3i|33t^ 43! 3'R 

5tRi3 At 3{=n3j 5pttfta ^W3 33?t’S^ <ltal ?lra 4RF 4W 3tfelt tiftrafei ( ^4(3 

)^'-Pr ^i^PvSlR ^ syf33l 3fet 1^, 

'ilywa *i'<ii3i '<ti'isl ptft't vbi^ia fisja tpl^, judas 

^3 ^Ulcs? fe a «ta 433 ■gi«ircr 43=1 ’JiMire 'tita ^ 3lt i 

Paragraphs 36-39 

Summary — ^Joan was kept confined in her cage for six weeks. She 
was watched every moment by her guards. Then she was brought out 
for trial in the Castle of Rouen. The court consisted of sixty French 
clergymen. It was a trick of her English enemies to have Jo.m tried 
by Frenchmen. Bishop Cauchon, the chief Judge, took pleasure in 
persecuting Joan. She got no justice from the court but only foul play. 
But she faced her judges calmly and answered their questions very 
skilfully. They put all sons of questions to her— questions about the 
saints and their voices, and questions, about many petty things. They 
brought all sorts of charges against her and treated heg as a foul 
criminal. 
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Paragraph 36. Watched— CWSi 1 Common men— 
irdinary men ; Jltstill I Joan's guards were common soldiers. She 
lad no female attendants. Openings — holes ; fig | 

Spied secretly watched ; CsifrlPT qsfi ^ \ Crevice— chmk ; 

fissure ; fig ; ’ftl'i I Keyhole — the hole by which key is put into lock ; 

fig I Here the hole in the door through which 
key is inserted is meant. Some word — spoken by Joan. Convict — 

prove guilty I They listened. her — ^The English and 

their French allies were determined to find Joan guilty and to put her 
to death. Once they sent a priest to her to hear her confession. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the Roman Catholic Church, a person confesses 
his or her sins to a priest. But words spoken in confession are to he 
kept strictly secret by the priest who hears them. But Cauchon (Joan’s 

i 'udge) made a hole in the prison and listened to what Joan said to 
ler confessor And that tras used against her. It was treachery, it 
was against the rules of the Church. Yet the bishop-judge himself 
violated the rules. 

Dragged— by force ; TOfiil '8tfl5l cspi 1 Then they dragged 
her, etc.—Oa February at, 1431 , the first public trial began in the 
morning. Chapel— "Place of Christian worship other than _ parish 
church or cathedral, esp. one attached to private house or institution” 
{C O.D) i ’55'IFra I CastU of Rouen— ll was the ancient castle built by 
Philip Augustus, king of France. Sixty— The number is differently 
given by different writers and it varied from day to day. Cleverest— 

most cunning ; ^ 1 The cleverest France — ^These were a 

picked batch of French clergymen, noted for their knowledge of church 
laws, etc. They were to judge Joan. Confronted— mei face to face ; 
ar 5 ;fpf ^ I It was a clever trick. The Englishmen wanted to put Joan 
to death. But they would have Joan tried and condemned by a church 
court consisting of French priests, so that the English could not be 
blamed. 

Paragraph 37. Tidey— the sixty French clergymen. Judges— 
all were ]udges. Only two — the Inquisitcr and Bishop Cauchon — were 
judges. The rest were assessors. Iron—i.e., strong ; powerful j ; 
*1^1^ I The Church— i.e., the clergymen ; 1 The Church 

io day— i.e., in those days the clergymen were ve^ orthodox and 

intolerant and oppressive. Now with the spread of science and demo- 
cracy many clergymen have ceased to be intolerant and people will no 
longer submit to their oppression. Cf. Shaw, “ The Church did not believe 
that there vja\ any soul-saving religion outside itelf. 

The iron hand is to-day.— Ex.p\. This passage occurs in the 

■story of Joan of Domremy. Thi author describes the oppressive 
power of the Christian Church over pen in the days of Joan. The 
Church could arrest, judge and punish anybody for offences against 
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religion. The English handed over Joan to a court of clergymen for 
her trial. Joan had claimed that she had divine inspiration. The 
Church could not admit such claim of Joan to have inspiration direct 
from God and vfithout the intervention of the church, Joan had 
thus offended the supreme tight of the Church, So it was sure that 
the court of clergymen would convict her. The clergymen were 
very orthodox in their views. They had no 'sympathy for any view 
which had not the official approval of the Church. If any person 
dared to hold an opinion contrary to the Church, he or she was sure 
to be condemned to death. 

With the spread of science and democracy the Church to-day is 
much more tolerant and much less oppressive than in Joan’s days. 

iJflr/rf— had the courage ; ^^ 5 1 To say so— to say that you do 

not believe in the Church, hurtled— as a heretic. N.B. There are 
many examples of people being burned to death as heretics for dis- 
agreeing with the Church-s-for holding beliefs contrary to the Church. 
There was a Court of Inquisition which dealt with such cases according 
to the laws of the Roman Catholic Church. Centre — ^middle ; I 

TAe chief judge — He was Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. He had 
been driven away from his bishopric by French soldiers. He wanted to 
get the archbishopric of Rouen. So he sold himself to his English 
masters to obtain the archbishopric of Rouen. There were really two 
judges — Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais and Le Mattre, Vice- 
Inquisitor of Rouen. The other men were assessors. .dfowiAr— inhu- 
manly wicked person ; 5 I • Powerful— •, 

I Bishop of Winchester — Cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester, was the grand-uncle of King Henry VI of England. He 
had charge of Joan’s trial at Rouen. Represented— staai, for ; 

1 tc«R I The English King—K\ng Henry VI Clever— j skilful ■, 

; C^MvtT'f 1 Trick — craft ; artifice ; 1 THitrf— judged ; ?ei!( 1 

Her own countrymen— f.e., Frenchmen. Clever trick own country- 

men — ^Though the English really dictated Joan’s trial, they could always 
pretend that Joan bad a fair trial in the hands of her own countrymen. 
The English did not try her. But the fact is that 'these judges of jop 
were traitor Frenchmen who supported the English. Foul //qy— unfair- 
ness ; treachery. Justice— yiit conduct ; fairness ; WfirtEil'l ; 3t5't3t5‘N t 

Bishop Cauchon— yias a French bishop. His full name was Pienre 
Cauchon. He was Bishop of Beauvais. But he had been dismissed 
from his bishopric. The English promised to make him Archbishop 
of Rouen, if he helped them to get Joan convicted of heresy. That was 
the ciiuse of his devilish interest in Joa n’s tri al. CV»(f«c/rrf— directed 
managed. Glee — mirth j merriment ; I continued 

over a lonS period ; Stfta l Torture— torture consisted in 

Joan’s detention and trial. These caused severe physical and mental 
distress to Joan. This drawn-out torture — Joan’s imprisonment and 
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trial lasled for one year. Peasant village girl ; Stt^I 1 

Joan is meant. Brute — ^beast ; ’Its ; I Mark Twain says that 
Cauchon was a brute} in every detail of him. Shaw, however, strongly 
refutes this popular sentimental estimate of Cauchon. He says, “the 
truth is that Cauchon was threatened and insulted by the English for 
being too considerate to Joan.” Favour— {1) goodwill j j (2) gpft j 

present ; ^*(515 ; 'ft’t 1 The favour Cauchon expected was the Aichbisho- 
pric of Kpuen. “ 

Tkoirift/— instructed ; educated ; I All. /(»»— all the other 

judges, or strictly, the assessors. TVfrf-j— artifices ; spfsi 1 Traps— 
pitfalls ; tricks for betraying persons in speech or act ; ^ I 
Tricks and artifices for betraying others ; 

^1 I Theology— sAoxica of religion j I Smothered— ^'cBsA j 
suppressed ; j 'feS ^fsiStiE I Tricks and traps 

of a theology religion — A distinction is here made between theology 

and religion. These priests had theology hut not the true spirit of 
religion. They — Cauchon and others — ^had choked the true spirit of 
religion by the artifices of their theology consisting of subtle points of 
dogma and ritual. Nothing— eS. no value j 1 ' 

Chuckle— indulgt in suppressed laughter • JiPf tlCT 5fl1 1 No doubt— 
undoubtedly j certainly ; 'trout i 215a/— namely, the manner in which 
J oan was chained. Pretty — nice • ITO I Here the word is used ironically 
to mean 'ugly , ‘undignified’ ; I /«/s— jokes ; I 

Court law-court • fetlffsRl I 

PoragTaph 38. £y«af— adequate • 'jsg .. rppp:? \ EqUBl=“having 
strength, courage, ability etc. adequate to” {C. 0 . D.). Inquisition— 
judicial inquiry ; 'SRpPSPT ; '$'ra 1 Any close investigation is an 

inquisition ; but the name the /np»t»ViOH is specially applied to a Koman 
Catholic tribunal for the investigation and suppression of heresy. It is 
also known as the Holy Office. N.B. The Inquisition was founded in 
1232 by Pope Gregory IX. It was effectively set up in the various 
Catholic countries of Europe. The great age of the Inquisition was the 
ijth century, and the country where it was most active was Spain. The 
Inquisition was responsible for thousands of deaths and a vast amount 
of suffering. 

Joan Inquisition — i.t,, Joan possessed sufficient courage and 

intelligence to stand against the combined attack of her learned judges. 
Faced— satt. face to face ; k^Slfed I Ca&»— composure ; serenity 

of mind ; ; riPR! 1 5pcro/ei— (469-399 B.C.) was a .great 

philosopher of ancient Greece. He is regarded as one of the wisest 
men of the world. He gathered around him a number of pupils, the two 
most famous of whom were Plato and Xenophon. He taught that virtue 
consists in knowledge, vice in ignorance, and that self-knowledge is the 
lughest knowledge. He was accused of corrupting the youth of Athens 
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by his teachings. He was condemned to death by drinking hemlock (a 
kind of poison). At the trial Socrates faced his judges calmly and 
answered their questions very skilfully. dexterity ; ability ; 1 

His skill— HoA skill of Socrates, ^esiions — put to her by her judges. 
The judges often asked absurd andimisleading questions. And they were 
often silenced by Joan’s heroic rephes. The Judges — “Do St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret hate the English ?” /<;««— “They love what our 
Lord loves and bate what he hates.” Judges — ^Does God hate the 
English ?” Joati — “I .know nothing of the love or hatred which God has 
for the English ; but I know well timt they will be driven from -France.” 

But Joan was.. .answering questions — Expl. This passage 
occurs in the story of Joan oj Domremy. The author here describes 
the heroic and intelligent attitude of Joan at the time of her trial. 
Sixty of the most learned and clever priests of France were her judges. 
They would put all sorts of questions to entrap Joan. But Joan was 
not an ordmary girl. She possessed sufficient courage, strength and 
intelligence to defeat the plan of her judges. In her answers, the 
judges could find no direct proof of her heresy. She may very well 
be compared to the great Greek philosopher, Socrates, at his trial. 
Socrates faced his judges with calm courage and answered their 
ques^ons skilfully. So did Joan. 

[Add notes on Inquisition and Socrates\. 

N.B. In his Preface' to St. Joan, Bernard Shaw also has com- 
pared Joan with Socrates. 

Held her <)?»«— -maintained her position ; ’Tit I Fresh — newly 
brought j 1 Dungeon-oA\ ; 1 Fresh from her dungeon 

— The sense is this : She suffered much in prison. But that did not 
subdue her spirit. She boldly maintained her position without even the 
aid of a lawyer. Fields — cornfields (and meadows) ; I 

Page 85. Striven — endeavoured ; C6§1 I suffocated ; 

repressed ; I Dungeon— yeisan ; I placed ; 

presented; I Za/rrf— country, ie., France. The greatest 

land — The -judges of Joan were all very learned clergymen. They we; 
therefore, described as the greatest judges of the country-. Confused— 
perplexed ; I During her trial, Joan "waited in tranquil dignity, 

the only^ person there who seemed unmoved and unexcited.” (ifark 
Twain, Joan of Arc). They — her judges. Baffle— id\\ ; defeat ; 

’Rl : SRi I /««««— use less ; silly J '*l’ita ; fit#'! I The saints— 

whom Joan had seen in her visions. 

Their hair — i.e., the colour of their hair ; at 1 Whether 

crowns — ^if the angels hadcror^ns on their head. Thus one day 

one of the judges asked, “Do your saints and angels wear jewellery 
— crowns, rings, ear-rings ?” clothed ; I How... 

what dress they wore. Voices— tonos I N.B. They 
had asked Joan about the language in which the voices spoke, and Joan 
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had replied that they spoke in French. Humblt — low ; meek ; modest j 
'**'■('* i I comprehended ; perceived the meaning of ; 

’ttlstan I N.B. Had they spoken in Latin, the official language 
of Christian religion, Joan would not have been able to understand 
them. (See Notes under Paragraph 16.) One day the follotving 
Questions were asked. Joan’s answers are also given : , 

‘■What did the voice sound like ?” , 

“It was a noble voice, and I thought it was sent to me from God. 
The third time I heard it I recognised it ns being an angel's.’’ 

“ You could understand it !” 

‘’Quite easily. It was always clear.” 

Without todies — Joan heard the voices of saints and angels but could 
not see them. They came not in visible human forms but in a blaze bf 
light. The question of the judges was how a bodiless spirit could speak. 
In order to be able to speak one must have a body, at least a mouth. 
He/er—svbm'it ; appeal ; CWT I '/ refer it 

to Cod’ — By God’s grace everything is possible. God can make even a 
bodiless spirit speak. N.B. Note the skill with which Joan replies to her 
judges. N.B. The judges secretly planned to prove Joan’s heresy by 
questioning her mainly on to points — (1) the voices that Joan heard, and 
(2] the male dress that she wore. As to the voices, Joan held that they 
were of nngcis and saints and came from God. But the judges were 
anxious to prove that they came from Satan. 

troubled j annoyed ; j I A 

thousand— U., many. The word is not to be taken literally. Trifle— 
thing of little value j ^ feRd 1 Tr/ci— artifice ; I low- 

minded ; I Cheap-jack — travelling hawker who pretends to sell 

things ( specially things of interior quality ) cheap j fePiidil 

fefSl I Petty cheap-jack lawyer — i.e., an inferior laiVyer who sells his 
unscrupulous services at a cheap price ; ^ ’rel I Bullies — 
tyrants ; “hired ruffians" (C.OJ3 .) ; 'sl^llEsI ' 85 l I These buillies — 

the judges of Joan are referred to. They were so many cowardly tyrants, 
hired by the English. Called up — ^recalled. Incident — event ; I 
Country /(/«— village life, i.e., life at Domremy. They called.. ....life— 

They sent men to Domremy to collect the details of Joan’s past life and 
see if they could get anything against her but they got nothing against 
her. N.B. “The searcher reported that he found Joan’s character to be 
in every way what he would like his own sister’s character to be’’ (Mark 
Twain, foatt of Are). Treated— Acted, towards ; behaved j ; 

'ttiSH’l I Fuk/— loathsome ; I Criminal— ^exsou guilty of 

crime ; ’tl'tq'Wt I 

Paragraph 39. /dfftwfrf— charged ; '•tRulfe I Vanity— {i) 

empty pride ; TO j cqqfF ; (2) ostentation ; love of display ; 'silifqqfaiiRl I 
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A 

Jieies— dresses ; C^tf^ I beautiful ; 1 So war to beasts— 

almost beastly in character ; aitll ’ItSSI^fe! I Worth rvhile — worth 
the time and trouble taken. These men.-sohile — i.e., it was an idle and 
false charge brought against Joan. Yet these beastly men considered 
the charge an important one. The Maid of Orleans — The words are 
emphatic. One who fought at Orleans so bravelyi deserved many more 
beantifufthings than robes. Self-glory — glorification of self ; l 

Standard— At Rheims — at the time of the coronation of the king 
at Rheims. Their point was that Joan must have been very proud, 
because she placed her own flag before the flags of other French cap- 
tains. ^emotion ; I Pride — feeling of elation Cfl(| | 

Borne — suffered j retst I Burden — load qf duty, labour or sorrow j 

'3 ®Tir I Earned— deserted. ; PItsDwl '*1^^ I 7X< 

honour — the glory of being shown at the Ume of the king’s coronation. 

had. honour P — The sense is this ; It was with the help of Joan’s 

standard that victories'had been won for the king. Her heroic efforts 
made it possible to crown the king at Rheims. So her flag deserved the 
glory of being prominently displayed at the time of the coronation. 

N.B. “Then, soft and low, came that touching speech which vrfll Uve 
as long as language lives, and pass into all tongues, and move all gentle 
hearts wheresoever it shall come, down to the latest day : 

‘It had borne the burdet, it had earned the honoiii’. (Mark Twain 
Joan of Arc). " 

It had borne the burden .the honour, (C. U. 194S)— 

Expl. This passage occurs in the story of Joan of Domremy. At 
the time of Joan’s trial, all sorts of charges were brought against her. 
One of these charges was that she was vain and proud. Joan had 
carried her own flag at the coronation of Charles at Rheims. She 
had shown it in a prominent manner. The judges suggested that 
Joan had done this only to satisfy her vanity. To this Joan gave a 
spirited reply. She had her banner and she had fought ivith a strong 
sense of duty and responsibility and much suffering and had won 
many victories for the king. She had ultimately helped Charles to 
be crowned at Rheims. The banner had borne the burden of duty, 
labour and sorrow in victorious battles. It deserved to be honoured. 
So it was not vanity ; it was a matter of right that the flag she jld be 
-shown prominently at the time of the king’s coronation. 

Grammar, etc., — Convict (vb.) ; conviction (n.). Vanity (n.) ; van 
(adj.). Worth — adj., but used like a trans. present participle and governs 
the obi. ‘while’. It is a peculiar use of an adjective. 

55 nSt? Joan-ps ; nhll 

’TtStH'l certC^FslI Sflfitst ; si®® ^ Qo^n) .sWi 

I amtam ’It’ll 11a 4ll5l 5|'IJ 1^1 C^ttvtPt ^*13 551 

W^Sltaa SpjEJl « Ifsam-Ftfi lltaS JKSr W »tt1^1 
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C^, 'i:’i=r ^ r=5:j!|®rap?{ Joan-R?) iPt^ aPTtI ’f?! 

^KtOf Rouen-^5 4 :^? •'S&s.t^n Will %l 
PKtr? giHH ^ gn tii'Xi gnt^ laRtg? ( Joan-R? ) I 

las ftsi joan-^^ {?rts^ I fSx ^ ’Tfn 

5ppr ^Hio ( CSRTRi <!^SiRPfT^? STTiHU'-'lsi fe'fi! "jS-i ’<P!n L 
•s?; cspFtH <!fsi???!!‘j { ) =r^ ^ttera vs fespr =i1 1 <iS 
"iRv ‘jR'®, 'cR 
Joan -'53 Rsis'r’l.'is 3ftj1 [sW-i fi;<ttn 13513 ? ; 
^fesTn 55 FiJ T?'!^ : tjil&iU&i alslTlt^ Winchester-5? 

5^ Pi?Rn 'E?P? fel?? (nJiSr ^Issiiit'n ) I Joan-I? 

■tRt? feg? C?53lnife? ?t?l 1^ ??pi'-t;?tgf?:st!! 5^ C^ls! ; ?t -af^ ^ 
«!r'f!3^??32,5l?feT3=7:^> C<Ff:5j3Tjr15r3?!CanchonC?»:?t1^?m!??? 
a-? 53 ^ 317^ ^n? fa? ?n^ fe'iTS? ' " .f<5l5-i l ?(??t l^ g W ; {^I^UfSpr 
5^ Ctr? 53: a-,-^ tcrtsf 5}^53 3trE53 

5?;? «re3 ^TJ ^{lHf5'.«l‘i I R3=r®irra’>S'^'i3C5j3(?5l?rl35t??- 

5, C3v^f3n«3f5lt5?si^5:^53t ?trs ■ffistfof.-f ; 5^ 

■3^5132? ?t?1 S73I?! .2^ 3fPF St3l Sf^l ?tfs?l WWtireiln ; ?Rt? ( ft^'t 
Canchon-5? } -1**?? 5^ 31^?tw C3*2#lt^3 3t^t?1, ^13? ^i3t? f?l^ 

?fPi ?i? I 1^ ( Canchon ) fesiR?:? <% 'Sll^ 5Pr WT ?tc=itt 

•31%r5nC3joan-t?fJ?i?C33!t?5?’tK?f'3?3I 5?$ ?l3h 'ef^ =53? 5?v 

?[fc3TO >ft!S? »tfrt? 5i3T Irfet ?W #51 ^ 1|5I RoUBn-53 5^ 

s.^' ^ ‘53pr5' } ?W?) I 

T ’^-1 Joan ?Rt? 'i<a^l5i T35I??tt3? 513?? ls:'i’i I Socrates-5? 53t 
=rF5 It Socrate5-'5# «3sr5? 1^ f?s 1 3R?1 Joan ^Rt? l35t3?:W? 

#t«t*\ I ?!?(?? 333® ^ 51^1? 5^ 31(«(4l ‘ii3tW? n4W? 13J?I? n31Cn 
6f5n3=r { 53i|g 3l^5n ) I fEn Ooan) 5l:?i3 31i?3? '5I'=13l{>-4fe'l=i, 1^ 
■3r^tT ?fRT? C5?l ?fetfeT3j ’51J5 313?? ’t33tn5^f=!^ 
3flif3-:? ?3??3! ?t1^I? *13? 5? 5t3J3JRPftt? C33«!? CEa fc7??S!:1? 

^ 3^, '5?5r ft1% (Joan) CnI3#3^ n| ^ €151? fet??- 

■d? I 3? 554^ nt?.-^ ( ■35? ’ill's?? ) ?t ft3I’S??5:? Joan-t? o;<!l 

15tS 3, €15133? ’i?:^ ^rtnl 1=i?’t? «? ?fel Ssi?? ’M [Joan-3? 1^ ?fe5 36ll 
?Gt5pi; €151333 ( ^fik 5ill5?3f»(^r? 31 iTO'Sjfsfel? ) pi f??i»t. €|5t?1 =W3 
^ •'lf?3^ fF nl, €15131 ft3in3’1I3r? 31^ HtsPT, €15133? 31?t?^feli't— 
Ela'I ?H1 5K €1513? fisstsil ??1 #311 1?5 Joan (?l3f^) C?, 

iKm ^ H’i « ???, 533 f^tl5t333??I 'em ?felt lf^33 

’tii?:5n 1 3(3;*:'.? €l5t?1 ??? Joan-3? tfe^mi ?lsw? c?, 3^33^1 (?1 
•f^’S?R3C??n?fe1€R1? Ji^® ??1 3^5? (3:<t3 tl5l33? 335 ?# €[51333 
■?3?C?*-,-sr?1?Jl??l3515i33^), ^33 Joan €a? ?Rta3, "5^ 415 ®»13lnl? 
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^ fe »tnspr I” 

ffffeJT— .st ^ ’5p®It5t1l?t‘1 iral ra ^ etffet ipfci <a 5t|tt 

Joan-il!i atfe atniM ’ffiira PItfesH 1 Joan-iSil ’TRl f*Fg 

’!W:i fe, C51 5151 ’Fl^ 'Sitfesw ; ®raa1 Joan-iS? alfs' ^:!;f ^ 

a^ra EtrRtcspT CK fefa >!ia!5pf '*i»Rit% i 

• atsfl joan-t?F <?i aa ^ c'ltata? Joan .iiifata at ^ta ca«la 

al^ai eRlat ’Sraa 'Etfstatfl i joan 

aa'ai ipni f^iaa ^piatfaraa ; Oricans-isa ’tP? apaa catat? 

^t^iatatw >!i^ aw afara -iit ail^aa ’Ffaa at i Rheims-Ji 
joan^tgaftc^a^tai a^a ^atfea afaai liiatat ®wa. 1a?Fre artai-sata 
'qfeat’t 'sittataa ; «'-ta Joan as « a;? ^ii#i aw afeat Sfeia, “?!ii 
( »tsp!Fii5 ) ( -^^ai 'G 5Kaa ) ®ta aaa ^atw; (aMl^iataa 5?tPi GRfis 
s!tai? ) aaipr ^att? i" 

Pnranropha 40-44 

Summary — Joan was flrst tried in public. This trial continued for 
six days. But Joan could not be frightened. Then Cauchon c.xamincd 
her secretly in her cell. Then in public she appeared again and again. 
She was even threatened to be tortured. But nothing could make her 
confess that she was wrong and the Church was right. At last the 
judges gave thoir verdict. They found Joan guilty of heresy and handed 
her over for punishment to the ordinary court of law. The clergymen made 
a last attempt to make Joan submit to the Church. .Nine priests went to 
her cell and asked her to sign a paper confessing her guilt. They 
promised to save her from death. But Joan g.ive a spin Wd reply. She 
said that even if she were put into the fire she had nothing more to say. 
This reply atracted the admiration of Gilbert Manchon, the clerk who 
wrote down the whole record of the trial of Joan. He wrote against this 
reply of Joan that it was a “superb answer." 

Paragraph 40. i’«Wrc— open to the people ; open to general observa- 
tion ; Gt^t® I T/iai — judical examination j I Public frrVrf— trial of 
Joan to which the public were admitted; Joan-.!]!! GfffS fists 1 

Continued — went on ; was prolonged ; 'Hft®! I For sh. days 

continued— This was the first public trial of Joan. The court sat for six 
days with breaks — on the 2ist February, 2jnd February, 24th Febraaiy, 
2yth February, ist March and 3rd March. The court sat both in the 
morning and in the afternoon. IV.B. Manchon, the clerk of the court, 
made the following comments on the trial ; “They we.;iried her mth 

long and multiplied interrogatories upon all sorts of things Slit 

always responded with an astonishing wisdom and memory." 

\ belief ; ’I® ; I yv-rjg/tto/rrf— terrified ; terrorised ; 

I Bullies — “hired ruffians” (C.O.Z?.) ; 'sl'^lluffl UsW I An 
Englishman — He was an English lord. Onre...,..girl f — N.B. A great 
English lord, in a very English way cried, “She is a brave girl 1 If only 
she were English 1” (Andrew Lang). 
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JVc hand. her — i.e,, no one tried to save her. Declared— 

proclaimed publicly. Examine — ask question judicially. In secret — 
priratcly ; Cilt*li?r I CV//— small room in prison ; 'sp’f I N.Bk 

The secret examination or trial continued from the loth to the lytb 

March. Ti'as ashamed— ielt shame ; Ets§t RtS l' Perhaps in 

public — As a matter of fact Cauchon was not at all ashamed. He found 
that tlie public trial was taking- a turn favourable to Joan. And so he 
arranged this secret trial. 

A^ain, and_ again and repeatedly ; many times ; r 

Blit in public'.. .again — After the secret examination (continued from the 
loth to the 17th March), Joan was not let alone. There were many- 
more secret examinations and public trials. So Joan had to appear in 
public m.any times. There were altogether seven trials and examinations 
— some public and some seciet. The ■first trial was public and was 
continued from aist February to 3rd March, 1431. The second trial 
(or e.Yaminntion) was secret and -was continued from 10th to'iyth March- 
The third trial was public and -was held on the 27th and the 28th. 

March .Then there was a seventh and last trial. This was public 

and was held on the 29th of May. Joan was pronounced to be a relapsed 
heretic ; and it -n’as decided to hand her over to the civil judge. Next 
day, the 30tli of May (1431), Joan was taken to the market- jilace of 
Rouen, handed over to the civil judge and burnt alive. 

N.B. Arthur Mce has selected a few incidents from all the trials and- 
examinations of Joan and has described them in the latter part of his. 
essay. In describing the incidents he has not strictly followed the order 
in which they happened. N.B. Bernard Shaw has given a fine dramatic 
picture of the trialof Joan in Scene VI of his play, St, Joan. 

Pressed— utged ; forced j Et*t dfSill I Trapped— pul in traps ; 

CTSil I The question put to Joan by her judges were like so- 

many traps to make her confess that she had sinned. Torture-chamber — 
room in which there are instruments of torture ; I During 

the days of the Inquisition, accused persons were severely tortured in 
order to compel them to confess their guilt. There were instruments of 
torture such as the rack and the thumb-screw. Reminded of the torture- 
chamber — i.e.y Joan was threatened to be taken to the torture-chamber 
for the application of the instruments of torture. Asked— hy her judges. 
Submit — submit (to the Church) ; ( ’fl’Pt? I 
No other //«»£•— nothing else ; «lfi| I Refer— direct attention ; 
qprttTit’t ’?il 1 1 The ansroer I made—i.e,, some reply given to a 
previous question. Our Lord—i.e,, Jesus Christ. N.B. The position 
• was this : The judges wanted to establish that Joan was inspired not by- 
God but by Satan. But Joan insisted that she had her inspiration from 
God and Christ. " 

CTfl/r/r— entrap : fSW C’N I Oj'— shout out j vfell | Sixty- 
three judges-Vae number of judges varied from day to 'day. They 
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brought her to the torture-chamber — Cauchon thought that the sight of 
the instruments of torture would make Joan submit. She would be 
terribly afraid and would, therefore, promptly confess. really ; 

stpatw ■nP? 1 _ 

Page 86. 2>ar— rend ; f5fS5l W?! | No other — nothing else ; 

Two in thirteen~TvrQ judges voted in favour of torturing and eleven 
} udges'voted against. N.B. It was nit two hut three judges voted in 
favour of torturing and there were fourteen judges altogether, “These 
three were outvoted, eleven votes were in favour of mercy." {Andrew 
Lang). Tortured her body — inflicted physical pain by means of the 

instruments of torture. It was .from — As Andrew Lang remarks : 

“There was a limit even to their hardness of heart. This one thing only, 
torture, was spared to the Maid." 

Paragraph 41. For three months — from the latter part of February 
to the latter part of May. 5a//fr— fight ; ^ l The various trials and 
secret examinations of Joan are referred to as a “battle" or fight between 
Joan and her judges. verdict ; I Arrived— came ■ 

1 The University of Paris— i.e., the priests o! the faculty of 
theology of the University of Paris. Sec also Notes under Paragraph 
34. N.B. Twelve Articles of charges were brought against Joan. These 
were sent to the University of Paris for approval. The verdict came 
from the University by the middle of M,ay : “The UmvcrsU>| of Paris 
rendered its decision concerning the Twelve Articles. By this finding, 
Joan was guilty upon all the counts : She must renounce her errors and 
make satisfaction, or be abandoned to the secular arm for punishment." 
(Mark Twain, Joan of Arc). Where the judges had gone,, e/f.— This is 
not strictly accurate. Why suas the University of Paris consulted f— 
Many of the judges were learned theologians of the University of Paris. 
Joan's court was an ecclesiastical court (church court) presided over by 
clergymen. The University of Paris “belonged to the Church by ite 
creation, by its studies in which theology predominated...” So it 
was natural for ,an ecclesiastical court to seek the opinion of the 
University. And Paris was ruled by the English and the Burgundian 
party. Mahe up their minds— i.e., come to a decision ■ fet fijltW 
t|®ll I It — i.e., the verdict given by the University of Paris. Murderous 
— guilty of murder. impious j one speaking against 

God ; 'otRCSifr I Joan was declared “a blasphemer of God and His saints." 
Handed her over — ^made her over ; Jppf'l 1 Secular civil 

judge administering the ordinary law (as opposed to an ecclesiastical 
judge). N.B. So long Joan was being tried by judges who were 
clergymen. They found her guilty of offences against the Church. The 
ecclesiastical judges had not the power to punish with death!" They now 
declared that they would make Joan over to the secular judge to he 
punished by him. And the punishment for heresy would be death by 
burning. 
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Nitu men cromded — The description given here is a little inaccurate. 
The verdict came from the University o£ Paris on the i8th of May. On 
the 19th, a court of fifty judges sat to discuss Joan’s fate. It was decided 
t^t another attempt should be made to make her submit to the Church. 
On the 23rd of May, 1431, a cler^man named Pierre Maurice lectured 
to Joan and ashed her to submit to the Church. 

O'oivdi’rf— collected • I Chamber — i-e., prison cell ; 1 

Appeal— request j «I^i! I Last appeal— attempt 

(to make her submit to the Church) ; Prt C 5 El | Submit to—i.e., obey ; 

1 _ 77 i< Church — the Catholic Church organization {which <hd 
not permit an individual to have any direct inspiration from God and 
His angels). Be racirif*— and not be handed over to the secular judge 

who was sure to punish her with death by burning. If she sin — if 

Joan would confess that she had done sinful things by seeing visions 
and listening to the “voices”. Stoop down — lower herself ; ^ 1 ^ 

’fill I lowest level of vileness ; ^ilEiStil sTstireR 'rt'I I These men 

— these selliih and sinful clergymen. Embrace — accept ; adopt ; 2RI 
?Firt I Embrace the Church— i.e., adopt the doctrines of the Church t 
believe as the Church does ; atft ’fnt 1 Abandon — 

give up ; W I Embrace...,^God—Tim sense is this : Joan’s 

mission was inspired by God Himself. But the clergymen said that she 
was inspired by Satan. 

N.B. The distinction between the Cirrrr/; and tiurf should be noted. 
According to Arthur Mee, the Church in Joan’s time did not follow God, 
it was a selfish and powerful organisation of the priests. If Joan followed 
the Church, she would be rejecting God and religion. 

5 t^»— { 0 put a mark j ^1 ; (2) put one’s signature j 
^ I Here the drst meaning is to be taken ; for Joan could not write 
and, therefore, could not put her signature on anything. This paper — 
Joan’s judges had a paper ready in which they had written out a con- 
fession for Joan to sign. In this it was written that Joan admitted herself 
guilty of the charges brought' against her and expressed her intention 
of submitting to the Church. 

Paragraph 42 . Who would not like — i.e,, everyone would like. Their 
answer — i.e., the reply to their proposal. Judgment— sesAence ; TO ^ 
’flfe I In Judgment — under sentence of punishment ; TOt®l I The 
sentence is of course, of being burnt alive. The fire lighted— the fire 
burning before her. bundles of sticks or twigs to be used as- 

fuel. Executioner— one who executes, i.e., inflicts capital punishment ; 

; tips? 1 

yf,j,j.^_stir ; cfsul I Eaie the fire— i.e,, stir the fire to make it 
burn fiercely . 'trt't’l CTOll t ilMI I N.B. “If I were under 

sentence, and saw the fire before me, and the executioner ready to light 
it— more, if I were in the fire itself, 1 would s.ny none but the things,, 
which rhave said in these trials ; and I would abide by them till I died” 

[j^ark Twaiti). She could say tto more — i.e., she could not confess a, 

sin, of which she was not guilty. 
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Paragraph 43 . The nine men—i.e., the priest-judges who had gone 
to Joan s cell to persuade her to submit to the Church. Touci~sma.ll 
amount j ^ | Chivalry — the virtue of a mediaeval knight, specially 

bravery and courtesy \ sjppt « fttel I • Sec Notes under Paragraph 32.) 
<Gilbtrf Manchon — He was a priest and was the chief recorder of the 
proceedings of the trial of Joan. He was present at every trial and 
-examination of Joan and took down records of all the questions put to 
Joan and all the answers made by her. Tooh doton — wrote down. Whole 
— complete ; 51"^ | JJecflrrf— official report of proceedings in a court • 
qSqPtfYs l LifUd «/— raised up • 1 Lift® 

“elevate to higher plane of thought or feeling" (CIO.Z).). Admiration— 
wonder and praise ; 1 This brave prisoner— i.e., Joan. 

Refused — declined j | Secret — ^private ; CSlfH I 

rVij'— examination i ftWfJJtqtf I Chamber — room, '(bore) prison cellj 

I Once he refused. questioning— OnViavAi 10, C.auchon and 

five assessors visited Joan in her cell for secretly questioning her. But 
Manchon did not refuse to go with Cauclion.on this occasion. The inci- 
dent occurred on the day of Joan’s martyrdom. On that day Bishop 
Cauchon went to her and “wrote out a statement that she left it to the 
Church to say whether her voices were good or had”. “Manchon was 

not present at the alleged interview He therefore hardened his heart, 

and though Cauchon tried to force him to sign the document, .he 

cefused” {Andrew Lan^fi- 

Z«ay 4 / 7 — according to law ; legal j 1 Nis notes— i.e., the 

(report that he 'was writing. Opposite — reverse ; I The words...said— 
Joan said one thing but Cauchon and his creatures asked Manchon to 
•write a diderent thing. Thus on their records they wanted to show that 
Joan had sai.d things which she had not really said. -N.B. On one 
•occasion Manchon was bold enough to note this fact on the margin of 
the report. 

Paragraph 44 . This great seem — It is called a great scene because 

Joan behaved' so bravely. i?«/— only ; Forgot OTan—r.e., forgot 

his duties as a clerk and remembered his duties as a human being, loving 
.and admiring all that was noble and brave. As a clerk his duty was 
simply to make a record of what Joan said and not to make any 
comment on it. Butasamanhe was touched'by Joan’s brave reply and 
he could not but express his admiration for it. Margin— \s'axto,s \ I 

Against — opposite to ; facing ; ; ’TJPt I Final answer — last 

reply; Responsio superba—\n. Latin, superb soexsa proud. 

Andrew Lang translates this as ‘haughty answer’. Fraud— haughty ; 

I The proud. .Joan— Thu answer is given in Paragraph 42 

above. 

Grammar ,'ctc.— (vb.) ; continuation (n.). Frighten (vb) ; 
fright (n.') ; Jrightfut (adj.). Murderous., blasphemous, cruel, lying— 
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all adjective complements to the verb ‘to be’, qualifying ‘her’. Abandon 
\vh.) ; abaiu&nment {n.). Superb — adj.-{' qualifying the noun 'lesponse'. 

Joan-W ■JSlSit^ i!tf3(!Il 

®rtf?pi ; ’ire 5R ^Sift’S 'a 'stijtfe’il 'eaW'i 

^Pl^1C4i' rll : q£!r ^ c<K ( Joan-iR ) Jjqre 

Ri>l<i<f’tc‘tst ( ’ll ) !re "iifrilyNs «ttr5i ^Rral 

'Sto'ii “‘5^ ^tRretif c?=r ^^3tW5i TOi stqt^si ’’it f 

( Joan-C^ ) SiST ^ ^RlSi ’ll ; .qqt Cauchon cqt^fl '•tRtcW 

01, fsRr Joan-OF citt'tPT '51515 ^ifiil^PF I 5!re feR «wrai 

§1515 •Fifit ^iRre cl^lt5l*l Joan-C^ slasl5 555t5 aretSi 

’srWFire 5^ 5^(551 1 ’5t?iw ’Tl’treia ^ ^ sitfe, 

®t?l5 •rl’ll If't’i ’IW S^re rTlPlrl 45? 'tl'K.-lt'l 0l5tt^ f’rtire’t-’FTOi ’Ml ^5 
4ai^iil CTSill ; Pp'a 555^ ® kU*p 5®>Sl <fl>f Id ’FUtil 5qt 5^, f®f5 
■^Rreq, "«[l»RlPfj ^ ’ql5l5 'ql? qqlii ’tit," 's«5l "«ttR cq 

felft tsi^lt flip, I” Pit 55 55i5ta reqft wq RfPot 
fq^ ■5l55’t5 ’Ff55t Joan 5fqreq, “'qt’tqtql 1¥ 55l5ll5f 4t®lC5 ( 5;«tt5 ) ^ 
optqre Etlq" t" 45? *45Ht5 ® HU1 555 « t5it.*p fq^ti'od-'pts' ^tlqpTq, ’555 
( Joan ) 4s>ll)<(|ia «t5l5 ^cqq ; ^151 i^retf 4t, "^115 551^ 5fe$f5 

’^(55151 5ft '5n5l5C555tP5 5^1515 5W'W5^ ftai^ qFftst'S *15, tsl?! 5t™ 
t?! 5I51 5ll5t5 ^tfj ^ f%g 5ftl5t5 5tt 1" res ^ Ri>1d(.<r» 5t5I 5|i5 'dtetd 
Joan-45 ^55 f't4jl'0l ’FftlC® 55ll% ftcq5, 45? Joan ®t5i '55Jl5t^ 
vtttcqqi 4’F5lat ftt^ 5151 Joan ’littrtfltqq I 

5l5 qftltrt Joan '0 ®’t<1d RoU>p5C‘l5 5WI 5^ sftire qlRq ; 45? '55C5?5 
Paris fidRsijcis Ri>U’F 5?55 515 'qlRq ; l55ltW55 ^151155 ftrali? 1?5 ’Fft5l5 
C55|C5t ftWfeqq I 4t 5tC5 Joan Idl, t’ldR'qv, Rijd 'S f55rl5ftt 

5ftl5l C5W1 ^1 #1 45? '5''Wt5’ 515155 ( 5lSf’F5’Sfrt55tftre 55 455 ) f5EtiCT5 
5re dd’fq ^J55’5 5q1 5t*l 1 55 ^5 5^51^^ ® Idiots C55 tt>^l s'lddla 5191 (Joan-C^ 
®PlW9 055 5I9?9l5 ^151^515 ^ ) Joan-45 55"^ 5515® 5^135 I Joan 5ft 
5’S5tw5c55 R’pt vrt5t55’fl TO5, ^1 #3 455« 'SlFli?F q*!! ^ 5ttra "Itrq I 
f®f5 ( Joan ) 5fi 5?q5 C5, ftsfq 5W 5l55t?55, 5ft 4t ft5 51&5?‘l5 fFrel5 
5t?5 *111551 5tlt55, ^ 4l5l5l ^l?lW tPfl ^ftK55 I ^ (Joan) 
5ft ®lt5l5PF ^ftnart^t ’Fftitrt 5^tg5f-e|ftl&t5W ( ’5t5tm 5i5l5?¥ ) 455 TOq, 
fslq (Joan) 5ft 4^5115 5f5 ’F555 dlqll's 5=11 ^5l?5 C5, ’t55'sJl‘plJt, 

^59l5’93?, fig.'s (55rl5ftt. ®t5l '#q ®W5l i® 1?|0F 5lf55l C5ft!C55 51 1 

5qt5|t55 4ftRl55t Joan 555 4t 55 ^ t’li+t'F ®"t5l5 ^39 41515 515545, 
C5t 55C5 ®1?1W Cqftre *11^515 t^Sl '5t^l5 5l 555 ^5 ( '5^' 5^545 555^ 
^lftt55 ) ? Wt (Joan) ’51^515^5(4545 55, 5ft1^5Ql5!l 4tt-S ^5l 55555 55, 
’trftl at^ftre ^9155, ^t4l^ ^ t^ftlt'SCd, 5|Hff ^515 »'4lt9l ft5t5 W «ra® 
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fsi^r fe C5it ^‘Ti HHT 'qg 

51) I . 

^5t5l!ll mfq 5)) PI? 5(5 ?f*T CEIPF ^'-l!! fegl’S JKH r5F ( ZJSjlfl 

1 % ), 1%^ Cq? <mi-n^3 >9>Pi’M 5ffe3 5TOI ^5<(C^ S , qt?*! « 

filtEtr^s) >5?55f1f5r ^*11 ^55(3 ’mPiz ffsii pi? Gilbert 

Manchon ; ?pr feisr C^ll ^55; Joan-iig f^Strail 5 iHJt 

I >9? 5It^>pi|q't3 ( 'q’fn Joan-^ ) fsft ^ 

%?iil1%i.'i"i I •9*)“ 91 9 £911*151 |4!iBt<ti")lW!l 5151 Cauchon-9;5 sinf Joan-i 59 

5t?t® ^^iitfespi, C5i5t ql aan f^sstsiw? 'skIjr!?® 1 

9i^t!i Jiiisft^ *tipr fqsfq 5^91 ftPtJl w, Riiiisira 

Joan->!i!i eg iRci 5iicii1*t ^g) 5 ^, ^tf 5 *)?? •!} 3(g^ ^sti Joan 
#n;-tf^5( ^t5Mi f5=F f9*t?t« I 

lil’R iq^gfifS Joan-iiig <9^ ^tSS 5i^ Gilbert Manchon *[? 3 l 3 

^f%l PJCspI PI, fslif Jit^lRr Pf5t?1 5I1i5 ; fefq Pf551 5!Pr gtf^IPPT PI, fefg 
>9W5It^>9gt Joan-.9g Pl5 Ssfiig ■nW ^WlfTO?)? *ttPf gfeT- 
Responsjo Superba '^I’ft^ Joan-9ig ^8 ( 9t!^ ) §83 1 

Paragraph! 45-4S 

Summary — Joan had said to King. Charles that she would live for only 
one year more. That year was coming to its end. It was now the last 
■week of her life. She e.'cpcctcd to hear the voices of her saints, but they 
no longer came. She lost heart. She thought of the past— of her -life at 
Domremy, of her victories and of her life at court. She thought of the 
common people and how they loved and admired her. But non* ail those 
were like a far-off dream. One morning Joan’s enemies led her to the 
fire. They expected that the sight of fire would malre Joan submit to 
the Church. The Bishop of Winchester and Bishop Cauchon were 
present there. A famous preacher lectured to Joan and asked .her to 
submit to the Church. The people assembled there also appealed to Joan 
to submit and save her life. Joan's heart began to break. She was asked 
to sign a paper. She did it out of fear of the fire.- 

Pago 87 

Paragraph 45. Joan's year — t.e., the year for which Joan had said 
she would live. There is an inaccuracy here. (See Paragraphs 22-23 
and A'aies there). Her last week — from the 24111 to the 30th of May, 
1431. N.B. The incidents described in Paragraphs 41-42 took place on 
the 23rd of May, when the court trying Joan met for the last time. Her 

earth — / f., the last week of her life. For Hie voices — to hear the 

voices of the saints and receive instructions from them. They did not 
come — i.e., she heard- no voices. That was 'a great disappointment for 
Joan. Her heart begatt to fail—i.e., she lost all courage ; 'ot^tg ^ 

Paragraph 46. She must have thought etc. — At this dme of trouble, 
Joan's mind naturally turned to the past— to her life at Domremy and, 
to her subsequent victories on the field of battle. Great ifnys— glorious 
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<!ays } cftjTO firol?! ( where Joan defeated the English and 

compelled them to raise the siege of the town (May, 1429). See Para- 
graphs 20-21. TV^er— Where Joan defeated the English (July, 1429). 
See Paragraph 23. Rhtims — where Joan had Charles crowned as king 
(July, 1429). tSee Paragraph 24. 

T/te eouri—i.e., King Charles’s court ; I 5 /e^— bend down ; 

*Ii ?1 1 jExrrYe/ffM/— agitation ; ewsinl I Triumphs — victories ; 

I LcyaU,:..Ariumpks—T)s.'a. generals were loyal to Joan so long 
as she won victories over the enemy. After her failure at Paris,' they 
deserted her. The generals who seemed so 'faithful, did not come to 
save her. See Paragraph 29. Tht common people — the ordinary people > 
the masses ; | IVelcome — greet j ^Yl I Held .,forward—^ 

!>., thrust their children towards Joan. Her white armour— I om had 
an armour made of bright steel. » 7 w.'.....rtr«e»r— Joan was lobked 
upon as an angel or a saint by the common people. They thought it an 
act of religious merit ( J-if only their children could touch her. Dream 
—vision, an^ not a reality • ^sf, All the>e grorious events 'of 

her past now seemed far-olf and unreal like a dream. Perhaps Joan 
began to feel that if all these were true, hen why she was in prison i 

/Vif/— disappoint j ^ I Seemed......n<m—i.e^ did riot come ; 

■•liPltl 1 without fmth and self. confidence. Since ieat 

— r.e., since the vety beginning of her life • 5|p5 i This 

heart...to beat—U., from the very beginning of her life Joan had always 
been full of self-confidence. Afraid— iaW of fear ; tjfs | Danger — 
peril J hazard j I Began to fail— began to lose self-confidence and 
courage ; I Ham—\ovi noise j 'SSaigft I 

A murmuring world— a, world filled OTth low, indistinct voices. Witch— 
woman practising sorcery ; I Joan was condemned as a witch. 
Led out to the jf«— taken to the fire t(^ be burnt alive. 

N.B. Note the pathetic irony of the situation. Joan was almost an 
angel. But her enemies were going to burn her as a witch. One morning 
— It was on the 24th of May, 1431. stage or elevated platform 

for the execution of criminals ; I 'When a person is condemned to 
death by turning, a platform is erected with a pole stuck at one end of 
it. The condemned person is bound fast to the pole, and faggots are 

piled round him (or her) and set fire to. One mornfng scaffold— was ■. 

at the churchyaid of St. Ouen that preparations had been made to burn 
Joan. “She was taken to the square, where was a great scaffulding 
crowded wuh prelates and nobles and another scaffold for the preacher 
Erard and for Jeanne and the priests ” {Andrew Lnng). 

Parngrnpli 47 .' The great WTw/wfer— Cardinal ' Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, was the grand-uncle of King Henry of 
England.* He represented the English king in France. He was really 
the man behind the scene directing Cauchon and the other judges of 

S. P.— II.— 18-4-45 
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Joan.- See ATofe under Paragraph 37. Thtrt-~i.t.. on the nlatform. 

««//■— Winchester is called “grdal" because of hFs power 

and influence ; Cauchon is called “little” (t.e., mean or base) because he 
had made himself a tool in the hands of the English for selfish ends. 
Famous — ^well known • 1 Preacher — religious instructor ; t 

The name of this famous preacher was Guillaume Erard. He was a well- 
known orator. in-truct 'by lecture, wonderful^ 

I AVurf— in the accounts of her life. iir/e«e</— heard attei lively ; 
ilcnPltst fist C'a/«(f'— quietly ; HPSBlra I Preaching— ■K^^eea 

instruction ; trfif'ttv'f t N.B. Etard lectured to Joan on her sins. He 

got the subject of his text from the Twelve Articles of charges framed 
against Joan. 


Interrupted— eSastmeSAdL • broke in upon ; qf <(1 fitaw ; ilHUttcq ^ 
sifepT I Defend— ^TOiQ,cX ; 3^1 vp3( | disrespectful speech • 

^31 1 To defend. .preacher — After abusing Joan, the 

preacher began to abuse Charles. He called Charles a schismatic and 
a heretic Joan silently bore the insults heaped on her, but she could 
not bear the king of France to be abused. The king bad deserted her 
and left her to die. But that did not mattir. Her loyalty to king was 
unshaken. She at once made a spirited reply. She said, “By my faith, 
sir 1 I make bold to say and swear, on pain of death, that he is the 
m 'Si noble Christian of all Christians and the best lover of the faith 
and the Church ' — Mark Twain, Joan of Arc. 

Base — mean ; HvT I Base as base could be — i.e., the meanest posable 
creature ; a'sijil vfR 3 1 abandoned j 

olsrtf?®! I Delivered— ; 3 'e >1 I Still— m spite of the 

shameful way in which the king had treated her. He 'aias King of 
France — ^Joan thought of Charles not as an individual but asasimbol. 
He was to her the king of France and must be saved from all dishonour. 
Captured Defendine — ^protecting; T*t ’Pfira | Stood by— 
supported ; was faithful to j ’Ffscepf ; 3 f?PPr I On the scaffold— 
i.e., even at the point of death ; I For the meaning of scaffold 

see Notes under. Paragraph 46. He — the king. Raised no hand—i.t., 
did not make the slightest attempt ; CPKPIliira *!l I 

Charles was base... save her — ^Expl. This passage occurs in the 
story of Joan of Domremy. The author here describes the sad 
coi trast oetwet-n Joan’.*, loyalty and King Charles’s treachery, Joan 
was led to the S'affold to be burnt alive. Then a famous preacher 
lecturvd to her on her sins. The preacher a.s j abused King Charles 
as an enemy of the Church. Joan protested against the preachers 
insuliini words about the kidg. Joan’s defence of the king was 
noble ytt patbeiic. Ihe king was the meanest creature imaginable, 
Joan had saved him from his enemies and had crowned him king. 
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She was captured by the enemy, when she was fighting for tins 
very kin^. The king leit her alone in the hands of her enemies. 
He made no attempt to save J nan. But Joan torjot the ingiatitude 
of the king. She could not bear any dishonour or insult shjwn 
to her king. Charles was not a mere individmlto her; he 
the ki-g of France, the emblem of the national unity of France. It 
■was for the king tbal she was about to die. And the king had 
made no attempt to s.ve her from deati on the scaffj’d. Yet even 
at the point of death she fearlessly supported the king. 

N.B. King Chirles VII is ‘ungrateful to Joan. But Joan is 
nobly loyal to the king. 

Paragraph 48. Tliry— the preacher, the judges and all the otheis 
present. />«fK<f-urged ; I Subm;t 

-submit (to the Church) j it ^tll I Did she mi e/f.— The ques- 

tions were so many argu nems f >r appealing to J jan’s namral human 
feelings to make her submit to the Church. Did ..life ! —i e.. As she 
loved her life she ought to submit and save herself Save the fire — 
'(i) prevent the lighting of the fire , (2) or save herself from being burnt 
in the fire. Sweet — pleasant • | Liberty — freedom • I 

Did, liberty As she loved liberty, sfce ought to submit 

to the Church and gain back her freedom. The iiiipriailon nas 
that if she submitted to the Church, she would be set at liberty. N B. 
These were false ofTsrs to persuade Joan. Cauchoa and the English 
had no intentir n of releasing or saving Joan, they had a secret plan to 
put Join to death {See below). TVps/— believe ; ei?|l I The CImrck 
— w., the Catholic Church : (’til'll) 1 The voices... 

Many among the crowd were sympathetic to her. Her heart began 
io break — i.e., she began to lose all hope and coura^ i §i5IS 5Ul 
vlT?:? flftsi : fsig Slglg NtIiICSHP For good -i.c., tor 

the welfare of the country; CTCgJ tTOni'srai fFe/f— good; 1 Tt 

was...it — It was good that I had done the work, dfr/er— sub nh tor 
decision ; ftsttssl WR vjifn 1 Everything^W that I have done ; 'tnS 

pFg I The Pope -the Pope of Rome who is the suprems head 

of the Romm Catholic Church; CStiPtg tm'llN? iraay 1 'T 

refer '.the Pope' — I su imit my cese to the judgment of the Pope 

and the judgment of God. N.B. But the judges turned a de if ear to her 
requests. They knew that il the case was referred to the Pope, Joan 
would be found innocent. To quote Mark Twain, ‘‘rhe Pope once 
morel It was very embarrassin r. Here w.ns a person who wis asked 
to submit her case to the Church, and who frankly consents-offers to 
sub nit it to the very head of it. The worried judges put their heads 

together and whispered and planned and discussef. Then they said 

the Pope was so far away ; and il was nit necessary to go to him, any 
way, because these present judges hid sufioent power and auihonty to 
deal wth the present case, and were in effect *the Church* to that exteoL 
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Too far of-^try far away ; ^ I But. »*«»— Canchon anS, 

the other judges and accusers of Joan were clergymen ; and they were not 
inspired by the - love of God but by the spirit of Satan. 

Page 88. Broin Cauchon — “Bishop Cauchon was one of these 
ungodly men.” Two sentences— Veto alternative judgments or verdicts • 

1 The two verdicts are next given. Written <?«/— formally 
written - oh paper, to be read out to Joan after her final answer, 
/w/mornwra#— captivity ; confinement ; I Submitted— 

(to the Church) ; *1381 I Imprisonment..^ sub- 

iwrVferf— This was one of the two sentences (judgments). If Joan.' 
submitted to the Church, she .would [be allowed to live but she. 
would be imprisoned for life. Note the cruelty of these men. They 
were determined to punish Joan even if she submitted. Stake — post to. 
which person is bound to be burnt alive ; CT ^lll hfhfa 

•rt; ’Rl 55 I Burning at the state — i.e., death by burning ; 5pR3 
llsll 1 This was the usual punishment for heresy in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Burning- at the stake if she did not—li Joan did not 
submit to the Church, she would be burnt to death. This was the 
second sentence (or judgment). Papers — in which they had written. 

out a confession to be signed by Joan. Pwrtrf'— urged ; 1 

In that last womenf— when death seemed so imminent, Braid 
said, “You must abjure at once or be_ burned.” nowe — 

Joan did not know how to write. An Englishman guided her hand and ' 
she signed her name as Jehanne and put a cross (X) after it. N.B. The 
judges here played a shameless trick of forgery. They showed her a. 
paper in which Joan was represented as saying that she would submit' 
to the Church and would wear woman’s clothes (not male dTess)._ It 
was a paper of small size containing about six or eight lines of writing.' 
But when the time for signature came, the priests cleverly took away 
this paper and brought out in its place a paper of a larger size con- 
taining about foity-six lines of writing. In it Joan was shown to have 
admitted all the b tseless charges of murder, blasphemy, lying, sedition, 
sorcery brought against, her and to have sworn never more to return to 
her heresies. Joan did not notice the deception, and in simple trust signed 
this paper containing the false confession. 

Gilbert Manchon — the clerk. See Notes under Paragraph 43- Becori 
^^fiicial account, in writing,' of the proceedings ; iTOll 

Afargriz— border ; edge j I Put rfaran— wiote • 1^f5tsHI 

The sentence— MiG judgment ; ?lt5i The judgment or verdict was read 
out by Cauchon. The sentence offered Join two alternatives : jf she 
submuted to the Church, she would only be imprisoned for life ; if she 
did not, she would be burnt to death. The sight of the stake and the 
fire made her heart quail, and she agrccd'to submit. 

Grammar, etcJ — Excitement (n.) ; excite (vb.) ; excitable, exciti^ 
(adj.). Began — ^vb., intrans., nom. 'hearP. Lecture — ^vb., trails., obj. 
'Joan\ infinitive mood. 
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Joan CT •ttf^WT 'l^nrtfeEpTi ^ CW i^re EfPI ; 

■'Itft^ #iyFra PW >njt? <!iif5Bil ^ \ 1%!^ iit^>rafirst3 ( Iro- 

tljwwi ) ■Tfref^ «pRt?i ^icw3 jrtisttpfi 'srtfe’fl, >!R\®t?ni^ 

'*R>ra 1 

Domremy 5t1W ’fHI Orleans, Troyes « Rheims-iflii c^- 

’lif 1™% =«t fef=l (Joan) <SR?5^ I 3|?W9 5|feM<l 

^si-ila ’rtfw?! ^ire ’tfsal Sftta ’ttra gsil ^rttrasr, 

^5f5r yR*? 'stfiji «ttf5fRif I §f5t3[ (joan-^) fi^-^3irtPr PI 5ff5r PHftfew 
^it5H flfe .S’® faro ypr ®t?CTa fefsr ■rot etfial *111^=1 1 
Pi^jR ’iWa'i c»iTa' «it?tal ®RtFF ’*!oi’i!^=rfaaly^tr5i'!it=iPit#tff!rtc#i®<!Rt 
Pi^’n!i1’it»tal3i?CT5Jt5Rnl‘tPF®l5fi ^ ^ ^(|5i!il 

<(flra, ^RlTT?! WSR "^SFWi 5niPI 'SRS^ et1%l ^tfe=Pt1 ^it^ 

’iSfiPR { ^ (Joan) '!IPf?l ^Gil'i sitfiC'PT t%aS 

Hi ; ^aPT *5^ *1*1X5 R4b sl^al HPT bitpl^ | 

•iia? st^R ^ Ht?l •HlSra alra artira ^fhI =phh 3 'srtai'Sfsm iirt 

■fTHPR aw 5^ HRft HRI €1*5 5* Hit, ®RR Pit ISW «a«lH 
'HtHtaran « hRh 5Ritra yrm hfIhhi fefHPiH 'jMa (silwa) 'sr?® 

HCHM'fTPni 'ESHWfH tjfe® »tttl3H ; PrtPPKl PIH HfeST? OT, .?R®iH 

Pll^ltsl 'illasia 53 cltal HfaSl liR? >!1 *?Rh atfSJHFtPI HiRtal 'stitl'f 

i0oan-C5i HHHPl’ 5^ CstH I 

PWtPT Hfjpl fePIH 4RH araWlRra Winchester iRt HHlI Cauchon. ppltPI 
<5W5H athW H^atSITH Joan-t3 <(rfitHOI*I IrR 53 ISCHH ; >!Rl JoanilR 

H'Tt5 art! PR fainRR PI H*tl 'HtHal 5tfHl3 ’tit, ^R1 ^C3T? -st R> I«lH Pi 
alFRTF H5fHPR H^®1 fya^IW 5lHPIH,aR\ PRH tllHHR HI3 3RTC3 HWl Rwm*“ 
eiER3 sRlRirs 'HRPRRH' •5«I1 at5tPF HHl HTIrR 53 I Charles HpIH 
*141(4 tin str® ’ItPI >44(4 tin ; hRo Joan 3R|W *li^ 5T3 1^13 Hifl 4l4Sl- 
ItCHH, 3*Ttfat fsfn Joan'l3 ^laelW *i»Iasl1?i,®tn ; f*PaS 393 Joan-*R fH4t I^fn 
feiHfftWjTiten, ■!ia;3t?Joan«5rl5ti3H?l3Rii:3ft!i1 *1!5HRI ?5?|Jt1lPi?. 
'SirSHPII?P#li5ttlIlP'tHt5tat’1^’R^H3fat5IH, HftSPiatBl’I'Rl’#® 3RtW 
0oan-t3) aHH ^RlTS ^ SwlPl® 3fi|PiH Hi (5<K PPtH 
’ffitSIHHl)! 

HTR <9HHR ^Wal Joan-W H03l ^I«4l4 53 3l|PIH 1 [®P( 

0oan) ftSRR a'lHHPf'SRRtPFTHl ?1^f3 5l3H#3f^5T5 5Wl5llWHl ? 

1%fH fV H9? Ht^lHSI sRntPpTHl ? fsfH 1% (ada atfelnfi) >t#4t53-aiF4ilHW 
fiUHHlRHHl? 5T5RHar5tc®HtHlHra arq 'Htfe HtfitH, "Joan, ^ Hfacq 
PK? Joan,^ fefeswaxfl HfaRHlt’tRR^RSlfeU 
#R3R 3tlra1 Saa 3feiH, "5tfi hRI .^flptfl, 3tHa 53t 4laall?, •s^ ^ 
Sfill «1Ht ^ilK5 1” 5*™ HHa 'ttftra 
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’R (9^ ®t9 411 VtlilF C»ttl»t?l 5tra Slf^ill ftslj j* 

4^ ^ — Cauchon-43 ?^RS — ^ilTtr 

■’Fflrafew ; ^1? ?nt { 1®t®l ) Tt'wi feTlSl situ Cauchon OlllPI fesn 
— lii Joan 15?) “ftiH, ^1 ®t?ra "life 5tt1 ^HIIPl ; ^ffs ijfi ^ 

■^wi, ’$11 ^RtC? ^irSFT W(ijjlt«l 1R1 ^tci I ^Rtsll Joan-I^ SFt^B»ta( fe) 
^flltl 551 ^iWS sitftisn, 411 PH Joan %I?ra sitl 1^ 

iPfesR I <1)1 '(‘1st >l>1*ilf'113^ felisl sitini ?5! Gilbert Manchon PURI 
Ism ; 411 feftio femti f$1i 4t 5F«n'*'si fepm nftrai ; “ww 

■(sfiiti »Ki, 'sifepra ^ti Joan ifeisR m, f$fe i^it»5-4ife4ipniiilt?iini 
^ 31111 " ' 

Paragrapbs 49-55 

Summary — But Joan rvas not set at liberty. She was again sent to 
her prison-cell. Joan had signed one paper. But her judges falsely 
passed oiT other papers as haviig been signed by her. Joan soon dis- 
covered the fraud. Her courage returned. She said that she had 
confessed no guilt. Whatever she had done' was done in fear of the Are. 
Cauchon was very glad to hear Joan’s protest. Now theie was no escape 
for Joan. Joan would be burnt alive. One morning Joan was led to the 
market-place of Kouen. All preparations were complete to burn hen 
.There were he priest -judges and Winchester and Cauchon ■ There was a 
preacher to lecture to Joan. Joan stepped on the platform. Over the plat- 
form Cauchon licd up a list of the false charges condemning Joan as. a 
liar and a heretic. Joan asted fur a cross. The bishops had nnt brought 
ai y with them. An English soldier made a cross by breaking a suck 
into two ai d gave it to her. Up to the very last Juan hoped that hejp 
would come. She called on Sc. Michael for help. It was a pathetic 
scene. Even Winchester was moved and even Cauchon shed tears. 
The fire was lit. In her last moment, Joan stood firm in her faith in 
God. She cried out, "My voices were of God.” Soon there was an end 
of everything. Joan’s ashis weie thrown into the Seine. 

Paragraph 49. T/ieit they sent her etc. — Joan had expected that aftei 
submitting to the Church she would be set at liberty. But that was no 
to be. She was again sent back to her old prison-cell. 

N.B. The description g ven here is slightly inaccurate. Joandit 
not expect to be free. But she had been assured that she would b< 
"taken from the hands of her English jailers and ^ven over to men 0^ 
the Church.” This would protect her. from the insults of the coarse 
English soldiers. But she was surprised and horrified when the bishop 
said coldly, “Take her back to the place whence you brought her I” 
Liberty — freedom j ^IifPral I Justice — i.e., fair treatment After her 
submission, she deserved to be taken to a Church prison from English 
prison'. Captivity — imprisonment; (FHtlpi 1 From Miy.24 to 27 Joan 
. remained in the English prison with her legs in irons. Watchmen— 
guards j a?!??!"! | 5j5i«— persons keeping secret watch on her move- 
.jnents ; 'Wra j CsttCS’*! I ' 
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_ Put aiove. sigru/—i.e., passed off other papers as having been 

signed by Joan. See Noiis under Paragraph 48 for details of the trick 
played upon the poor girl by her judges, ZtV— falsehood j ft«nt I Her 
tiame~i.e., Joan's signature. fabricated • Sira ^flRrlteet I 

Chrpijrfnn— acknowledgment of offence ; cvR ^PPTil I N.B. This was 
formally known as the Abjuration of Joan. This was the forgery 
immniitted by the judges. They placed this confession above Joan's 
signature. _ It was ‘‘a document of some five hundred words in some 
forty-six lines of small^ close print. In this.. .she is made to e.\press 
penitence for rnendacibusly forging the revelations of her Saints, for 
making superstitious divinations, for blaspheming God and the Saints, for 
Indeceni ly wearing man’s dress, contrary to the honour o her sex, for 
despising God and His sacraments, for adoring and invoking evil spirits, 
for being seditious. She makes a long apology, and an oath of obedience 
to St Peter, the Pope- and Cauchon; and she swears that she wiU 
never return to her errors"— Andrew Lang. 

Paragraph SO. Found them discovered their fraud ; 

SfStF'W iSsI I Anew— again i afresh; 1 

Scorned ■ held in extreme contempt • aprai ^fltSH 1 Their lies—i.e., 
the lying confession foiged by them ; ftw 'jlrPTHlfe' I 

ffer name—i.e.i her signature ; I Cbn/mcrf— acknowledged ; 

GuiV/— offence • (SIF I She had confessed m guilt- She 
had not confessed that she had been guilty of the sins charged against 
her in the forged confession. All she had done -i.t„ she bad simply 
submitted to the authority of the Church. Shr had signed only to this 
effect. And this, too, she had done under the threat of being burnt to 
death. Ja fear of the Jlrr— fearing to be burnt in fire. 

Paragraph 51. Laughed— yirdx joy. Heard it- heard the answer 
of Joan. It was heard iV— N.B. The text gives a wrong impres- 

sion about Joan’s relapse. In fact the whole question centred on her 
resuming male dress. This was a serious offence according to a very ancient 
church-law. Cauchon had already decided to catch Joan in this manner ; 
he had compelled Joan to remain in ^n English prison instead of in a 
Church prison. When Joan saw the trick, she boldly protested and 
even withdrew her submission to the Church. The wearing of male 
dress and her firm replies withdrawing her submission to the Church 
were eagerly welcomed by Cauchon. For wearing male dress again 
and for disobedience to the Church foan would it burnt to death.' 

N.B. During her campaigns as well as in prison Joan bad been wear- 
ing mate dress. That was done for the safety of her honour. In 
submitting to the church Joan promised to give up male dress and wear 
female dress. 

The priests promised to remove Joan to a prison of the church. But 
they broke the promise. Joan had plainly to d that it was unsafe for her 
to wear woman’s dress so long as she was kept in charge of the Engl.sh 
soldiers. The entire blame for Joan’s taking over a male dress again 
rested on Cauchon and the English. Cauchon had no intention to save 
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Joan from fire. Nor had he any power. The English were thteatemng 
him. They addressed him thus : “Priest, you do not earn the king's 
money”. Cauchoii deliberately kept Joan confined' in the English prison. 
On' 'the morning of the 27th May, one of the English guards took away 
her female dress and gave her male dress to wear. She relused at first. 
BuJ: she was compelled to wear it by reason of sheer necessity. It should 
be remembered that Joan had been in chains all the while. So if her 
guards compelled her, she could not at her own will change her drets. 

• Buf this was exactly the thing which Cauchon wanted. On hearing that 
Joan had resumed male dress, be laughed to please the English Earl of 
■Warwick and joyfully said, ‘ She is caught”. Th^ wearing of male dress 
by a woman was considered an ofTence by the Church and Joan was said 
to have relapsed into sin. 

Make^ good cheer rejoice '511’!'? ^ I ' The thing is done—i.e~, onr 

purpose I's fulfilled ; isrPIlPfil feifSl ^ 1 Glee—\ay ; mirth ; 

Courtyard — of the castle of Rouen. Full of Englishmen— H-'A.. “In 
the court of the castle we found the Earl of Warwick and fifty English 
waiting, impatient for news. Ais soon as Cauchon saw them he shouted— 
laughing — think of a man destroying a friendless poor girl and then 
having me heart to laugh at it : 

‘■Make yourselves comfortable — its alt over viith her^ P' (Mark Twan, 
Jean of Arc.) 

Followed— C 3 .va^ after ; 1 He iffir— Note the sad 

contrast : Cauchon was laughing and Joan was to die. N.B. It must not ' 
be supposed that Joan was to diedmmediately. Joan was to die two days 
later— on the 30ih of May. 

Paragraph 52. They — Joan’s judges — Cauchon and the rest. Came 

• to het — ^visited Joan in her cell. In the morning— It was the morning 
of the 29th of May. N B. On the 29th May the last trial of Joan was 
held. It was a public trial. It condemned Joan as 'a relapsed heretic 
and decided to hand her over to the secular judge. The secular judge 
would hand her over to the executioner and she would be burnt alive. 

Again .fire — That was on the 30th of May. Early in the morning 

two priests were sent to Joan to .prepare her for death. They told her 
that she was to die that day by fire. At this she sprang wildly to her 
feet and cried out in protest. Some of her pathetic words 01 protest 
have been given in this paragraph. 

Her heart failed lost all courage ; ftpr ’PfU ’IfPI 
Thought of the fire— fhoea^t that she would be burned' alive in fire. 

Corrupted — I My body not corrupted— 

She was -a maid entirely devoted to God. Eather^prekrably ; ^1 
Be beheaded— i.e.,biive the head cut off; ear/- Joan v«s 

conveyed from her pris m in a cart to the place of execution. It was the 
custom to carry condemned criminals in a cart. Rumbled— saoved along 
vrith a heavy sound. Old market-place— the place where in old times the 

market used to be held ; cqattPf ^1^ I Eight hundred. 

Rouen— ^‘Et nine she was dressed in women’s clothes and placed on a 
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with Friar Martin Ladvcnu on one side o£ her and Massieu on 

rthe othef Isambart, the Augustine monk, who had already displayed 
•so much charity and courage would not quit her.. .......she passed along 

'throuA the trembling crowd, guarded by eight kundrea Englishmen 
-armed with lances and swords" — Hisioriand Htstory of the World. ' 

Powers of the umverse—i.e., powers ruling tJie universe, e.g., God and 
His saints ; CT ; ^ssl^'8 SRfi I 

./«/ertic«e— interfere j come between 5 ^ ^Sll I It seemed 

intervene — l.e., Joan firmly believed that God would at last come to 

'her help. Even in her last moment, she earnestly believed that the saints 
would rescue her. Platform — elevated stage ; 1 W'afoA— observe ; 

'^’tl I Pulpit — raised and enclosed stand from which a preacher delivers 
-sermons *|j3tfeS!l &!5 a?f5pf | Preacher— sd&gvaas instructor ; 

I The name of this preacher was Nicholas Midi. Lecture — 
give religious instruction ; admonish ; Crest ; 1 N.B. 

The arrangements made to bum Joan were similar to those made on the 
24th of May at the churchyard of St. Ouen. See Notes on Paragraph 46. 

Over the platform — Above the platform an inscription was hung. 
-On this inscription the base charges against Joan were written. Lying— 
‘false ; f^Kl ( Thought long over—ix.^ determined after much thought ; 
"'tippp stRin f5%i Rs iffsnflsi I 

Paragraph S3. Jeanne— That is the French form of Joan. Called 
dlu jIfffiV— known as the Maid ; I Liar — one who 

tells lies j i Abuser— iuxtvia ; ■stsni^ I Abuser af the People— 

•one who has systematically deceived the common people. Sooth, ayer — 
•foreteller ; diviner ; I According to mediaeval beliefs one 

•who could foretell the future, was supposed to be an agent of Satan. 
.Blaspheme! — one who speaks impiously of God ; 5’isPl’l5' 1 Pernicious 
— mischievous j ytfrSrFTfl ; I Superstitious— ^seY\e,'nT in supersti- 
rtions like omens, divinations, sorceries, etc. ; I Idolatrous — 

<3.r., pven to worship of idols j I Christianity condemns the 

•worship of idols. 

Page 89. licentious ; of loose morals ; I 

.Invoker of Devils — one who calls up evil spirits • I 

"N-B. The •judges were of opinion that the "voices” of Joan were 
-evil siirits. The University of Paris had declared that her saints 
Jind angels were no other than the devils, Belial, Satan and Behemoth. 
Apostate— ^cesatgyAe ; one who abandons one’s religion ; t 

Schismatic — one inclined to create diidsion in the Church ; «tR#5 ’(•5‘ira 
I This was because Joan believed in direct inspiration 
from God. The Church was unanimous that such direct cont^ with God 
■'(and without the intervention of the Church) was not possible. So Joan 
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was destroying the unity o{ the Church. holder of an .unortho- 

dox opinion in religion • wfsra X'STOaitMt I N.B. yifiostait, Sfhismatip 
and fftretic—xcttit to-almost the same offmce. The chief charge of the- 
clergymen against Joan was that she did not believe in the accepted 
doctrines of the Church. 

Paragraph 54. her judges and the clergymen. 7hosr 

who namely, the king, the general;, etc. What she tpaj— what 
she really was ; ftfH irai JTSl^ fe*PI I Messenger of God—i.e , hearer- 
of Cod's message to the people of France ! isfl^tpra ^ i Said nothing— 
kept quiet; J*! ’ffwl I N.B. King Charles VII, his generals and 
ministers made no attempt to save Joan. They did not even protest 
against the false charges made against their saviour, Joan. 

That was what said nothing — Expl. This passage occurs in. 

the story of Joan oj Domremy. Joan was condemned to death. 
She was led to the tire. Over the platform the charges tgainst her 
wore written. In this writing she was called a liar, a deceiver of the 
common people, blasphemer of God, an invoker of evil spirits 
and many otlier ill names. But these were all baseless lies invented 
by her enemies. King Charles VII, his generals and ministers had 
been saved by Joan j they k^ew that she w.is the purest girl in 
France. She was the bearer of God’s message on earth and_ had 
come to deliver France. But the king and his generals and mmis'ers 
were all silent now. They made no attimpt lo save Joan. They 
did not even protest against the false charges brought against Joan. 

Stepped o/r— ascended ; tifrat?'! 5?(atsn | Asked yb/-— wanted ; 
ertltrui I Cross — As Jesus Christ died on the cross, the cross is a holy- 
symbol of spiritual s,alvation to Chiistians. Joan w.-inted to have a crosr- 

wUh her in her last moments. Hud not w th //ion— The bishops 

were going to do a most unchristian act ; they were going to kill Joan,, 
the mi-ssengrr of Cod ; and so they dared not bring with them a cross, 
the holy 'ymbol of Christianity. His good to think etc., Arthur Meeis- 
an Englishman and he is pteased to think that an English soldier sup- 
plied Joan with a cross. 5/a«(/i’».?' dy —standing near. That dread hour 
- that drea iful time, the time of death ; cq? ’nitu, 
rpRS I Emblem — symbol ; I The only hope she had—i.i., the hopc.- 

of salvation ; ^19 qjifS «rh1 I 

It is good to think the only hope she had — Expl. This passage- 

is from Art lur Mbe’s Joan of Domremy. Arthur Mee is an Eoglish-. 
man and he is glad that an Englishman supplied Joan with a cross; 
during her last moments. Joan ascended the platform where she- 
was to be burnt alive, and she asked for a cross. The French' 
bishops who had unjustly condemned her to death were consdence- 
stricken. They had not the courage to bring a cross for Joan- 
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Joan was a Frendi patriot and had fought against the EnYlish 
invaders. _ But an English soldier present had a good heart and he- 
broke a stick into two and made a sort of cross for Joan He gave 
this cross to Joan. _ Joan was going to die. T he king of France, his- 
generals and ministeis saved by her had done nothing to save her. 
All her earthjy hopes had failed. Her only remaining hope was 
that of salvation — she hoped tha- Christ would give her eternal life- 
in Heaven. Joan was a very pious Christian. She looked upon 
the cross as the symbol of her salvation. ’And in the fearful hour 
of death, this English soldier gave Joan a cross, > he symbol of her 
only hope now. Arthur Mee su'gests that all Englishmen will 
rejoice and feel proud that an English soldier had the goodness of 
heart to make a sort of cross and give it to Joan. Frenchmen, her 
own countrymen, had all forsaken Joan ; but this Englishman 
was different. 

To the last — up to the very last ; CSg *1^ I Her thoughts went hack 
to-^t.y she thought of. St. Michael m the windows— figure of St. 
Michael painted on the window-panes. Sec Paragraph 7 and Va/rr. The 
depths of her heart— i.e., the very bottom of her heait ; 

I ‘St, Michael, Help' /—Twenty years after Joan's martyrdom,. 

Brother Isamhart who had been present near Joan at the time of her 
death deposed thus : “We heard her in the fire invoking her saints and 
her archangel ; she repeated the Saviour’s name.” Il—i.e., the cry of 
Joan. Break— wovl | Winchester— i,e,, the great English Bishop 

of Winchester. See Notes under Paragraph 47. It was wept "the 

emotion spread from -nan to man, anc none present could restrain their 
feelings , the bishop of Beauvais wept, the bishop of Boulogne sobbedr 
and at last the English themselves shed tears and Baufoit as well as the 
rest” — Hitorianf History of the World 

Paragraph 55. Pass it ewr— hurry over the scene of Joan’s death 
and omit other details. N.B. Arther Mee wants to omit details as it is 
a very tragic scene. ZrV— lighted up j eatifii® 5^51 For ever— less all 
time • fsilfvFni SfS I A world......pride—'The world will be always 

proud of Joan’s glorious deeds of war and statesmanship. fcrVri/— been 
filled with despair ; isRtC® | /J// Mfi— namely, that she was 

going to leave this world which would always be proud of her glorious 
deei' s- Lifted rr/— raised up, i,e., filled with hope and courage ; 

' 8 |<ta 'Sflll "8 ^IRPI ’Ijr 1 Powers beyond this world— f.e.^ spiritual powers 
heavenly powers j VTt<I|tfiRf I TVir voices— ol angels and 

saints. /« the angels and saints seemed_ to sprak to her in the 
fire and her courage returned. My VMces—i-e,, voices that I heard Were 
of God— wsse Isom God. Beeeived— cheated ; sratilll I 'They,,, 

„,md — the voices had failed her formerly ; but they came again. “To- 
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the end she maintained that her voices were from God, and all that she 
had done was by God’s command, nor did she believe t^t her voices 
had deceived her"— Lan^. 

She htari.,.dictlvti me — Expl* This passage occurs in the story 
cl Joan of Domremy. These are Joan's last words declaring her firm 
faith in God and in the voices of the saints heard by her. Joan was 
condemned to death by burning. Throughout her brief life she had’ 
received inspiration from divine powers. The voices of saints had 
guided her actions. But in the last week of her life these voices frdled 
her. She expected that the saints would come to her help. But she 
heard nothing from them She was sadly discouraged. But, at the 
last moment, when the fire was lit up ' around her, she heard the 
voices again. They spoke to her in the fire. Her hope and courage 
came back again. She cried out that the voices of her saints bad 
returned. These voices of saints and angels had their inspiration 
from God. They had not played false with her. Thus even in the 
last hour of death, Joan remained firm in her faith in God and 
His saints. 

.Braorr-The author speaks here ironically. Brave Bishop of Win- 
ehester—Xhn: Bishop was an Englishman and he was afraid of the French 
national sentiment that would idolize the ashes of Joan or the ash<s 
might be made use of for witchcraft and sorcery. The author sarcasti- 
cally calls him '’brave’'. The "brave” bishop was really afraid. NB. 
There is a story that the heart of Joan would not bum. _ It w'as thrown 
into the river with her ashes. The Seine — a famous river in France. 
Rouen and Paris are situated on it. It flows into the English Chinncl. 

Grammar, etc. — Forge (vb.) ; forgery (n.). Cheer — noun, obj. to Itans. 
vb. 'make’. Corrupt (vbi) ; corruption (n.) ; corruptible (adj.). Intervene 
fvb ) ; intei vention (n.). Blasphemer fn.) ; blaspheme (vb. ) j blasphemous 
(adj.) ; blasphemy fn.). Deceive (vb.) ; deception (n.) ; deceptive (adj.). 

stsfEftly— tstsW ( Joan-r? ) ’ll, tslafisicM ’(TOl 

=¥fepr ’ll— ’jjrapi 4m 's sW 

■sTvjoanCT’ia’rtsis’if^^OT’ri^, 4i5ta’?rfflraaf5i!il 
Ehtlt^feri >!ltfa’1WJoan-«il’nC5lfg>0Pf1lBl^tl^ fitEFT; ^ feBFFW 
4^^ fg'lll 'JpftRItfe SfR 'Flath't ' 

Joan SRtuPi srarafl CTliiim uiat 4Wa ’ita’i ♦I’nrta ftfaat i 
’Ptserra ^ apFtn i 'sttitti ■attfcaa ^tna fatl 
T I f^fst wpi ctr "^Rlat 

alal ttfspfa ^lauitte-i i 

t$'l35tal ^51? blftwlfewsr I Cauchon W ^ tsfttSR, 4=Ft f4fa '•itaPt 
sittea t fiHWM gsCTs ttatuwa 'nPict SRafia ’Ffaal afcn, 

aR, ’Ft* atfeatatt? i" Joan w' tFlPF 'N^’ial ’Ffacspt— (Cauchon) 
trt^csFt 'oll"l*y "Pfara ( j, "Ita Joan ^fat® | 
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Win Joan-.£i 5 'sttfepf, >!i^ ^ 

Joan-<!|^ ) ^ 3^ 1 Joan ‘<#151 fefeePT, "«It>ltiI W?, ^ 

?Rr, 'srhsot Pitfttsl 5rR1i( 
6^’^W95rt«tl^Jit®^^lfS?l W=I 1 iiis 

®l5t^ «RpiiI«| ^rfel E|3|5I ; "IRf 3(1^ Ropen-Ail <tStM 

fic^'SiSl’ra^srtl?!?!; Joan-4? or, fins 

sscsin sHm hii 

'FfilSl sfitsi Sfespf, “Rouen 1 Rouen | 'sfPtJPF fip iSilStPt ’ifllS f" 
«tstsl sssRip oftfe, or^ttFr fil’tns m cbsis « oifi> jims fe-®tstst 
Joan- 4 s srst orfiits!! ; >«tfsf 85 r w^ttmws s® fets '*ifiH, oMfir 
fef^ joan-t^itPiTimfiopri ss^nnrfe'rn®istsifisfi[|5raf^?si« 

St^StflPi’r 5 Winchesur Cauchon «?SS^ 3M? ®ffi5l ftfSSl fe 

?fs»l(siffi*i : 

inttftSfilSl’tfifFIl Jeanne ftSItSfM, *RW ■sRIa'tntfi^, 'sfirpttfis't, 
^ssfi:=5Sf.^5fsatl,ffR^?ts*tjfi.^^’j?PF, firi[3l,^fe*tsts‘il, '!ms®ts 

4 ^ Joan 4’SOE 4^ ^ ; f4'8 Joan feSTS 4^ 

B’tStPnr 5? ; 4 ^ TO StStSt Sftfro, ^Wsl 5*1 s^fssi sfw t Joan SSStS'S 

S^ts 4?? 4srp Bfftots J 4^ filW >1R)1 ’ffitsl TO WlH 

4srs^ fvStftnsr <}tBtta1 fe ; Isl eifira #tsitrii cs, oj ' 
4^Slfir ’fifi 5^ "ffsil stfilSl 'slilpt'etl^ 4^ ^ feisttl ^ stfil® 

'StEt ^rtbt cs, 4^^ ^Sfif ®S?S TOS ( '4^^ aWPI ) Joan-4S 4S!TO 
^tttts ( ®llalq|(<f>p HJ^S ^MtS ) 4’Ffi Joan-t? fist 1 C“is 

»fira Joan-4S fSSn 0 (, 'TtSfff ^IfTO I ^JtRSl ®tS Pi'S? ’ffitsl Sfiire *tff3 
n, 4$ TOt ^ISlS Sn ®tStS 4fir Domremy-S ^ ^'il «fi'4> 5^i|(?>=I ; 

4^ Ri^ls ^tsfiits fiofir srsor or^ ^rt^ns^rs firs csfistfioH ; ^tsts 
'^'S'Esq S^C« fiifir ftwts «tl<iil| sfilSi St. Michael ] Sh Michael t 

Sl Michael l TOS !' 4^ ^cg Winchester-4S fi“!c^ W ®tfifSl 0I=T, 
4St 4’|5f f? Cauchon '<fi|g ^tfisl WfiK^ I 

4^ fiJSSf 'oiUSl on ^fsst 1 I CStOiS 

SST fisl Joan on StS 4^ ^ffifils fit4 CS f^fi fisfiOTS *■:» 

oftss '3 *li( 's^fist fiatfit«f*i : 4s; 's'nts n ^ 4^ ^tl feifial 

firwAJitf^ sSatfe, 01^^ ‘Joists ^ntf^^sfss'*ififsts1§<’ti^ ^ 

«rt«ns TO fiifii * 1 ?^ !rt^ 5 #ols ( fisi«igwois ) "n gfira ’ttsiH:! t 
^ sfiist fete, “«!tfi n JR -ss ^fiof ^firra »tfistfi, orafii ^s 

f^S^'srtPfSlfiti : 'tWS TO a^ll tot ^ l" ^ Joan-4S 

on TO ; ^ntS TO Winche5ter-4S ^S ( 4^01 ^l'*a ) Si’t ^'ISIS' 

(Joan-4S) STsrtSon Seine '•(?li'4 PffiiSi fiRPI 1 
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Paragnphi 56-57 

Smnmsrj’— Joan's heroic death made a deep impression on all.. The 
executioner prayed for forgiveness. An Engiishn.an who had swam to 
throw a bundle of wood into the fire was seized with fear. A priest cri^ 
out m agony of heart. A secretary of the English lang^exclwmed that 
they had burnt a saint. Gilbea Manchon wept bitterly and prayed 
for Joan. But King Charles did nothing at the time. Ttventy years 
later, however, for the sake of his oivn dignity (people said that he had 
received his crown from Joan, a witch) he arranged a retrial of Joan’s 
case. Joan was found innocent and declared great. The martyrdom 
of Joan was like that of Jesus Christ Himself. 

Paragraph 56. Extcutioiur—on^ who inflicts capital punishment ; 
iSSH i I Sought OK/— searched out ; | Confessor 

—a priest who hears confessions and grants pardon for sin ; CT 
■riMflfl^l Wt *11*1 I Forgiven — “The execution went 

that evening in utter dismay to Brother Isambart and confessed but 
could not believe that God would ever forgive him.” 

— Historian^ History of the World. 

N B. Among Roman Catholic Christians, certain priests arc authorized 
by the Popf to hear confcss.ons and grant pardon. The executioner 
searched out such a priest (confessor), confessed that he had committed 
a great sin in burnii g Joan and begged to be pardoned. Sworn— 

■promise.l on oath ; I Faggot — bundle of firewood ; 

of fire burning Joan. N.B. This Englishman 
^strongly disliked Joan and wanted to add a faggot to the flames burning 
her. Apfiroached—viexA. near ; Cfltl I Would that — I wish that 

‘ Would that woman is !' The priest felt that Joan was a saintly person 

.and her soul would go back to heaven after death So he said that he 
-wished that his soul also shopid go to the place [i.e.. heaven) where Joan’s 
soul had gone. N.B. The priest’s remark showed that even at the 
lime of Jo in’s death there- were many men who believed her to be a 
holy girl. Secretaries — ministers in charge of Government Dcpaitments ; 

•51341^1 f93*lRni snaig t The scene — the place where Joan was 
bein'*' burnt. Agitation — mental disturbance ; fessRi I Exclaiming 

—crying out ; I Lost — ruined ; destroyed j sf#ll’W5 1 

•We saint— joan whom we have butnt is not a witch but a saint. 

As for — so far as concerns j WS ; Itoi 1 Charles the Base— lx., 

■ Charles VII, king of France, who was basely ungrateful to Joan. 
Amused himself— ms making himself merry : lyfiiraflER I Bid 

■nothing— \.o save her, or did not even express sorrow and repentance 
Twenty years after — Strictly .‘pcakirg, it was twenty-five years after in 
J45i that Joan was retried and found innocent. The enquiry began m 
,!450 and the final decision was published in 1456. 7>4zy— the English. 
JuttK/rrf— mocked ; fWI 1 i?«feiwVi,j'— getting.. HWcA— namely. 
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ijoan. Tier .viitci — It was through the efforts of Joan that Charles 

was crowned king at Rheims. In 1453 the English were finally expelled 
out of France, and Charles became the king of all France. But now the 
English began to taunt Char es that he had got his kingdom from one 
who had been declared a witch bv the priests. The king felt insulted 
and so decided to save his dignity by restoring Joan's good name. He 
had Joan tried a^in. She was declared innocent. This is known as 
'the RekabUitation of Joan. judged, /nnoeenf—noi guilty ; 

J!7rr/arfrf— announced publicly ; pronounced j cth*!! 
protect ; risp ^ 1 _ ZJ/gw/Vy— honour , nm I To .t.tve its dignity 
— Charles ordered the retrial of Joan, not for Joan's sake but lor his own 
sake. He was not interested really in restoring Joan's honour and 
reputation though she had crowned him and had given him his throne. 
Charles was anxiOus to save his dignity by proving that Joan was not 

a witch and so he had not rereived his throne from a witch. Sari ie 

— such a mean person as Charles. The author speaks sarcastically of 
Charles’s sense of dignity. The suggestion is that he had no oignity— 
ino sense of honour or self- respeit. If he had, he would have tried to 
-save Joan when she was alive. 

N.B. Several years after the English had been driven from France, 
Charles decided to restore Joan's honour. The Pope appointed a court' 
■of revision presided over by the Archbishop of Rheims. After going 
through evidences, the court declared the Twelve Articles of Joan^ 
‘Condemnation false, calumnious, and full of fraud. “They dei lared the 
trial iniquitous— that Joan had been judged by her enemies " ffutorians' 
History of the Wi'rld), Joan was rehabilitated in 1455. Orleans raised 
a statue in her honour ; Rouen prayed in repentance. • 

N.B The Rehabilitation of Joan has been thus described by Mark 
Twain — “Now that the English had been finally expelled from the 
-country, (hey were beginning to call attention to the (act that this king 
.(Charles VII) had gotten his crown by the hands of a person proven by 
the priests to have been in league with Satan and burnt for it by them as 
a sorceress-S-therefore, of what value or authority was such a kingship 
as that ? of no value at all ; no nation could afford to allow such a king 
to remain on the throne. It was high time to stir, now, and the king did 
it. That is how Charles VII came to be sm' ten with anxiety to have 
Justice done to the memory of his benefactress.'' 

Prgo 90. Gilbert Af«nc.*o«— the clerk wrote down the records of 

Joan's trial. So much — as he did lor Joan. Anything, himself— 

any incident of his personal life ; I 

Never suept /n'wur/^Manchon-was oveiwhelmed with grief for Joan. 

Men are generally selfish. They weep more for their own personal 
sorrows and wrongs. But Manchon we^ much more for Joan than he 
had wept for any personal grief in his life. 

Recover— get back ; Wflrt I Ciift/i-mental compo- sure ; 

siPrSiF W I Received—got ; I Making the worn'— writing 

the official proceedings of the trial. Book of prayers— booh containing 
common forms of prayer ; I It must have been a book of 

prayer used in Roman Catholic Churches. 
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Paragraph S7. 7hat — the story namtcd above. • One whe 4ua' 
al Houen—i.e., Joan oE Arc. One—i^,, Jesus Christ. Once- formerly } 
more than nineteen hundred years ago ; ’35^ ; gfsH >3^ WE?3 (b } 

Ca/w;y'— the name of the exact spot in Jerusalem where Jesus Christ 
was crucided. See also Notes under Paragraph 32. 

N.B. Note that Joan is here compared to Jesus Christ The author 
has already compared in Paragraph gs the saviour of France to the 
saviour of humanity. 

This is the story .Calvary — Expl. niis is Arthnr 

Mee’s concluding sentence in hts story of Joan of Domrtmy. He 
has given a sketch of the life and death of Joan. And he has 
compared Joan’s death of Rouen with Christ’s death on Mount 
Calvary. Joan was holy, she was inspired by God. She saved 
France, its king and people. She was betrayed by Frenchmen and 
Frenchmen condemned her to death and burnt her alive. Christ 
was very holy. He was the Son of God. He came on earth to save 
mankind. He was betrayed by one of hit own disciples and 
men condemned him to death and crucified h)m on Calvary. Joan, 
the saviour of France, was cmelly put to death at Rouen— as 
Christ, the Saviour of mankind, was crueTy put to death at Calvary, 
Joan suffered like Jesus. Joan died bravely like Jesus. 

[Add a note on Ca/cary,] ' 

Grammar, etc.— Agitation ( n. ) ; agitate ( vh. ). Exehim ( vb. ) 
exclamHtion (n.). 

smn ’tt’l "s 

-S’!! I 'S’raH 'atsw ■a’? ntlf 

to ’Ftoto j cn 5^ 'em rpiftsl cwi 

'eitOT? *1®:’! feton, "'ll iitvlPriSj ^ 

dt?!, 'qtR ’f# CT, tot? 'Tfl'Slo ?n5? ( 3 Uit?! 

^ fitto, 'snto rilH ’tlfsrs i ) 1 isi^fra '9’ra=i 

Stisfsrsto cii^ tnt "v?piti?ra5i#tM 

: 'irhi5!l ’itton 1 " '*iR ^'pphi istsl aiaries, 

Joan W<3jl^rito>toPr, ^ptoferpfl 

(ntsit Charles) 

•flfTO=r •ni^StOT, Joan-iuto? 

5K5ltc5i5r'2'®1?lPFf5it^JiPirg^to>a’Fspi’i?t!i^ ’ito oipiil 

•ht Jpr tora ton s ?®— its tnim* 'rrmln n#!l i 

fiR5 Gilbert Manchon-3?| ipril ntos evtra ntos 15 CT, tom nifefpS 
cto sisrrtn «rai ■a'5 ifll >55; .aiptm HeIh 

frlairt vtpT ^ j 'SIR ismTO wtfr fsito5 « 

’iW ^f^ftespr, T5t5l to eflifill-’lJSP fiftoH— toro Joan-^W 

I 



JOAN OF SOMREMV 

«il5Firt Calvary-ra ) srfislfcH, TO Rouen-Jl fifs 

(Joan) ^ ( Joan-^ ) I 

Questions and Answers 

Q. I. Narrate briefly the story of “Joan of Domremy 
Or, 

(a) "That is the story 0 } one who died at Rouen as One once died 
on Calvary.” — Narrate briefly the story r^erred to here. 

(b) Who died on Calvary 1 What is the analogy between tki 
two stories 1 

Ans. The Story of Joan 

Joan was bom more than 500 years ago in the village of 
Domremy in France. The condition of France was at that time 
very unhappy. There were two political parties — the Burgundians 
and the Armagnacs — in France, fighting with each other. Half of 
France had been conquered by the English and one of the French 
pardes joined the English. The French king was mad. His son, 
the Dauphin Charles, was a _ weak coward. France) disunited and 
leaderless, was unable to resist her English enemies. 

Joan's visions — In her childhood Joan heard of the sad stories of 
the war and her heart bled for France. She loved Fiance witih her 
churches and cathedrals, her heroes and saints. She saw visions of 
saints and heard their voices. These voices told her that she was 
to save France. She was to go to the Dauphin and crown him 
king at Rheims. 

Joan at Dauphin's aurt—jom was a village girl of sixteen. 
She set out to do her God-appointed task. She overcame many 
obstacles, put on male dress and journeyed to the Dauphin’s court 
at Chinon. The Dauphin was a worthless creature. He was a fool 
and a fop. His court was the most contemptible in Europe. The 
Dauphin finally agreed to make use of Joan. Orleans was at that 
time besieged by the English. Joan was given the task of driving 
the English away from Orleans. 

/oan defeats the English at Orleans — Joan armed herself with s 
. sword and a banner of white and gold having the_ portrait of Christ 
on it. She put herself at the head of the Dauphin’s army and led 
■ it to Orleans. The English had been besieging Orleans for seven 
months. But now within eight days Joan compelled them to raise 
the siege and to retreat. It was a wonderful victory. Joan henceforth 
came to be known as the Maid of Orleans. 

Joan crowns the Dauphin at Rheims — Joan won many othei 
victories— Troyes, Chalons, etc.— over the English in course of hei 
advance towards Rhams. She led the Dauphin and his court to 

S. P.— i2.-r-i7-4-45' 
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Rheims. There at the Cathedral, the Dauphin was crowned king 
as ■ Charles VII. That ivas the proudest moment of her life. 
Raising the siege of Orleans and crowning the Dauphin at Rheims 
were military and political master-strokes which saved France. Now 
that her God-appointed task had been finished, Joan wanted to go 
back to her village. But the king’s generals would not let her go, 
Joan captured more towns ; but at Paris she ivas defeated throi^h 
the treachery of the king himself. 

Capture of Joan — Sometime later, the king was in danger at 
Compihgne. Joan raised an army and went to help him. But in the 
wild rush of battle she was surrounded by the enemy. She was 
captured and made a prisoner. The Burgundians— the French 
allies of the English— sold Joan to the English. Joan was chained' 
in a cage and sent to Rouen. The common people of France 
mourned for her. But the ungrateful King Charles and his nobles 
and priests did nothing to save her. 

Joan's trial and martyrdom— ^ os six weeks the saviour of France, 
Joan, was kept by the English in an iron c.age and was constantly 
watched and guarded. Then it was decided to place her on trial. 
A court was formed with 63 Frenchmen (traitor Frenchmen who 
supported the English) as judges. The chief judge ivas Bishop 
Cauchon, a French clergyman, a selfish brute, who had sold -himself 
to bis English masters. The judges tried to make Joan confess 
that she was inspired not by God but by the Devil. They put all 
sorts of questions to make her confess. They treated her like a foul 
criminal. But Joan faced her judges with the calm of Socrates and 
something of his skill in answering questions. She ivas even threaten- 
ed with torture. For three months the judges dragged on this 
mSockety of a trial. Then they declared Joan guilty of murder, 
cruelly and lying. They condemned her to death by fire. Then 
they made an attempt to make Joan submit to the Church. They 
promised that if Joan pleaded guilty, then she would be saved from 
fire. For a short time Joan’s heart failed her. She became afraid 
of the fire and said that she would obey the Church. Joan's judges 
had really no intention of saving her. They forged a confession and 
duped Joan into signing it. When Joan saw the deception, she' 
stoutly protested. She told them that she had confessed no guilt ; 
all she had done was in fear of the fire. Nothing could now save Joan. ^ 

She was now carr'ed in a cart to the market-place of Rouen. 
There on a platform sat her judges to watch her die, Joan asked 
for a cross ; an English soldier broke a stick into two and made a 
cross for her. Up to the last moment, Joan expected that help 
would come. But no help came. From the depths of her heart she 
cried, “St. Michael 1 St. Michael I St. Michael 1 Help 1" The scene 
was pathetic ; even the cruel Bishop Cauchon wept. In her last 
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moments, her heart was again lifted up with fiuth and courage. In 
the nudst of the fire, Joan cried out, “My voices were of God ; 
they have not deceived me." These were her last words. The 
bishop of Winchester threw her ashes in the Seine. 

Thus ended the heroic life of one of the greatest patriots that 
the world has ever seen. • 

[In answering the alternafioe question iegin as follows : 

Jesus Christ was crucified on Calvary. 

The stoiy of Joan’s life and death is similar to that of Jesus 
Christ. Both had firm faith in God. Joan, too, like 'Jesus had a 
divine mission. Jesus came to the world to save mankind from sin 
and death. Joan believed that her God-^iven mission was to work 
for the freedom of France. The reward of Jesus was crucifixion. 
Joan's reward was death by the fire. Jesus was crucified at a place 
called Calvary in Jerusalem. Joan was burnt to death at .Rouen. 
Both Joan and Jesus had in common the spirit of heroic self-sacrifice 
and a burning faith in God. Joan suffered like Jesus. Joan (hed 
bravely like Jesus. 

Then add the Story of foau\. 

Q 2.. “And now we come to the saddest ttoryi since the 
day of Calvary.” State briefly the story referred to in 
this passage. With what other story is it compared by the 
writer ? (C. U. 1944) 

Ans, [Hints — The quotation given above refers sperially to 
Joan’s imprisonment, trial and martyrdom. The other story with 
which the writer compares Joan’s sad story is that of the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. 

For answer see answer to Q. i, section entitled— trial 
and martyrdom and the closing paragraph comparing Joan and 
Jesus Chnst.] 

Q. 3. Wrile a short note on the character of Joan of Arc. 

Ans. The character of Joan is a mystery and a miracle. That a 
peasant girl in her teens should be able to liberate France from the 
proud English conquerors seems most incredible. But sometimes 
even the most incredible things happen. Truth becomes stranger 
than fiction. If we analyse the character of Joan, we find the 
following sources of her greatness : 

Patriotism — A great element in Joan’s character was her patrio- 
tism. She was an ordinary peasant girl. But she loved France 
more deeply than Uie greedy and quarrelsome noblemen of France 
could even imagine. She loved France, her churches and cathedrals, 
her heroes and saints, her common men and women. She had heard 
of and also seen the terrible sufferings caused by the war. Her heart 
inwardly bled for France. She realized that Fiance must be united 
under a king and then she would be able to defeat the English 
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invaders. The Dauphin tos the heir to the French throne. Bui 
he had not yet been crowned. Joan set her heart upon crowning 
him at Kheims. She raised the siege of Orleans, led armies to 
battle and won victories, and ultimately crowned the Dauphin at 
Rheims and thus united France under one king. 

Faith in God ; mysticism — ^The chief element in Joan’s nature 
was her deep faith in God. From her very childhood, she loved 
the churches and cathedrals of France and believed in the legends 
of the saints. She saw visions of saints and heard their voices. She 
believed that God spoke to her through the Saints. “Believing in 
God, she lived every hour as if she believed in Him." 

Her patriotism was a part of her faith in God. She believed 
that it was God who was urging her to save her country. By serving 
her country she served God. Hers was a divinely-inspired mission. 

Her strong commonsense, her ‘peasant-like matter-offaetness ' — 
Joan was a village girl, sane and shrewd. “She was a woman 
of policy and not of blind impulse. In war she was as much 
a realist as Napoleon, .....She was a thorough daughter of the soil 
in her peasant-like matter-of-factness and her acceptance of great 
lords and kings and prelates as such without idolatry or snobbery 

the relief of Orleans, followed up by the coronation at Rheims 

of the Dauphin were military and political masterstrokes that 

saved France” — Shaw, 

Courage both physical and mental — Joan was full of courage. 
This courage was bom of her deep faith in God. She displayed 
both physical and moral courage — physical courage on the battle- 
field and moral courage in facing her judges at the trial. "She 
faced her judges with the calm of Socrates and something of his 
skill in answering (juestions.” The judges tried all methods to 
compel her to submit to their authority. But Joan was undaunted. 
She would rather face the fire than say anything false. Once, it is 
true, the fear of the fire made her weak and wavering. But it 
was only for a short while. Her courage soon returned with re- 
doubled force. 

Utter unselfishness — ^Joan was utterly unselfish. She never tried 
to make a personal gain from her great success. When she crowned 
the king at Rheims, he offered her anything she might ask. But she 
asked nothing for herself. She only prayed that her native village 
of Domremy might be made free from taxes. 

Joan’s lofty patriotism, deep faith in Gad, courage and common- 
Sense and titter unselfishness are the most notable features of bet 
character. 

She was one of God’s own saints in life and in death. Her 
death at Rouen was almost as great a tragedy as that of Christ who 
had died on Calvary. 
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Q. 4. Sketch briefly the appearance and character of 
Charles the Dauphin or Charles VII. 

_ Atis. King Charles VII of France was a contemptible creature. 
His father was mad ; hut he himself was worse than mad. 

He was a fop and a fool. IITiile France was being plundered 
by her Engbsh enemies, Charles wasted his life in an idle court. His 
court was full of worthless men and women.' They cared nothing so 
long as they could eat and drink and sleep. 

Charles spent his time idly in company of these snobs and 
dandies and tinselled ladies. Charles, as Mark Twain obsen-ed, 
looked like a forked carrot. He wore tight clothes, shoes with long 
curled-up toes and a cap with a -feather sticking out. Dressed in 
many-coloured clothes, he looked like a box of paints. Charles, 
who was no better than a clown, represented the great ideal of 
monarchy in France. ' He was an object of ridicule to all. Charles 
himself secretly doubted his legitimacy ; he was not sure whether he 
was the lawful king or not. 

Charles was weak-willed, lazy, and pleasure-loving. Joan’s 
counge and patriotism could inspire him to action for a brief period 
only. After his coronation hy_ Joan at Rheims, he declined to 
proceed further. "He was satisfied with the name of king. To he 
every inch a king was not for a man who ^vas every inch a clown”. 

Charles was base beyond .description. When Joan was attacking 
Paris, he did the meanest thing that even a king has ever done. He 
called back bis generals and left Joan to fight alone. 

Joan was captured while trying to defend Charles and he did 
nothing to save her. He amused himself, while Joan was burning. 
He deserted her, though she had made him Idng of France. Charles 
was treacherous and imgrateful to Joan. Rightly he has been called 
Charles the Base. 

"To most of hs it .seems an appalling thing that the inspiration 
of this heavenly maid (Joan) should have gathered round a man so 
base as Charles.” 

Q. 5. ‘Sfie came info a Frame that Ti'as torn to pieces,’ — Descnbe 
the condition of France when Joan was bom. 

Or, 

Describe the condition France when Joan of 
Domremy appeared as her Saviour. (C. U. 1945) 

Ans, See Summary of Paragraphs 5-6. 

Q. 6. "She came into oar human history through a heavenly 
vision." — Describe the early life of Joan and explain hozo the heavenly 
vision came to her. 

Ans. See Summaty of Paragraphs 3-9* 
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Q. 7. "It 7 oas the most contemptible court in Europe,” — Descrih 
the court referred to here, 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraphs 13-14. 

Q. 8. Describe Joan's interoiew with the Dauphin. 

Ans. See Summary of Paragraphs 15-17. 

Q. 9. Describe briefly ho 70 Joan raised the siege of Orleans. 

Or, 

How did Joan come to acquire the title of “Maid of Orleans” 1 

Ans, See Summary of Paragraphs 18-2*. 

Q. 10, “Now is the pleasure of God fulfUed .” — JVho said this 
and itshy f Describe fully the occasion. 

Or, 

Describe the coronation of Charles at Rheims. 

Ans. These words were spoken by Joan during the coronation 
ceremony of Charles at Rheims. Joan had been urged by God to 
perform a great deed. This was to crown Charles as king at 
Rheims. She defeated the English at Orleans, Troyes, Chalons and 
several other places. She cleared the way for the king to go to 
Rheims. She had Charles crowned at the Cathedral of Rheims. 
The mission that God had laid on Joan was fulfilled. God’s, will 
was done. 

[Then see the Sumsnary of Paragraphs 23-26 and the Text.] 

Q. II. Describe how Joan became a prisoner of the English, 

Or, 

“Since Judas sold his master had been no more bitter da^ than this, 
when France sold its deliverer.'' — Describe fully the arcumstances 
referred to above. 

Ans. See Stmnsaty of Paragraphs 31-35. 

Q. 12. Briefly describe Joan's trial at Rouen, 

Ans, See Ssimmary of Paragraphs 36-40, 41-44 and 45-48. 

Q. 13. Describe briefly the trial and death (martyrdom) 
of Joan. 

Ans, Joan was captured during the wild rush of battle at 
Compifegne. The Duke of Burgundy — the leader of the French 
party helping the English king— sold her to the English, The 
English had been many times defeated by Joan. 

The English wanted to bum her to death as a witch. For this, 
they prepared a clever trick. They arranged to have Joan tried by 
her own countrymen, traitor Frenchmen, who had sold themselves 
to the English, If’was foul play and not justice. The court consisted 
of French clergymen — all supporters of the English. The chief 
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judge was Bishop (^uchon, a Frenchman. The English promised to 
make him an archbishop. So he showed special zeal in persecuting 
Joan. The trial was held at the castle of Rouen. The judges tried 
to niake Joan confess that slie was inspired not by God but by the 
Devil. They put all sorts of questions to entrap her. But Joan 
faced^ her judges wilh , the calm of Socrates and with some of his 
skill in answering questions. She answered their questions bravely 
and without confusion. They brought all sorts of charges against 
her and treated her like a foul criminal. But nothing could frighten 
Joan. The public trial _ continued for six days. Then Bishop 
Cau(±on examined her in secret in her prison. But he could get 
nothing out of her. She was even threatened with torture. And 
torture was the only CToelly she was spared. 

After three months the clergymen judges gave their verdict. 
They found Joan guilty of murder, blasphemy, cruelty and lying. 
They decided to hand her over to an ordinary judge (the secular 
judge) to put her to death by burning. But a last attempt was 
made to oaakc Joan submit to fhe Church. If she pleaded guilty to 
the charges brought against her and signed a paper to that effect, 
{he judges said that they would not put her to death. But Joan 
stoutly refused. She gave a spirited reply. 

But, in the prison, Joan’s heart gradually began to fail. She 
waited for help and advice from the saints but they did not come. 
One morning her enemies led her to the fire. Bishop Cauchon 
was present there. A preacher lectured to her. ,A last attempt 
was made to make her submit to the Church. The crowd appealed 
to her to save her life. Joan became afraid of the fire and said 
that she would obey the Church. She signed some papers given 
to her by the judges. 

But Joan was not released. She was sent back to her old 
prison. Joan had signed some papers. But the judges forged a 
confession ; they put above her signature papers that she had 
not signed and in which she was made to say that she confessed 
her guilt. When Joan found it out, her courage returned. 
said that she had confessed no guilt ; all she had done was in 
fear of the fire. The cruel Bishop Cauchon wanted this. _ As Joan 
had now withdrawn her submission to the Church, nothing could 
now save her. 

Joan was led to the market-place of Rouen. There on a platform 
sat her judges to watch her die. A great crowd of people assembled. 
Joan asked for a cross, and an English soldier took a stick, broke 
It in two and quickly made a cross for her. Dp to the very .last, 
Joan expected that some help would come. But no_ help came. 
The fire was lit. Even in her last moment, she remained firm in 
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her faith. She cried, "My voices were of God ; they have not 
deceived me." With firm faith in God and the Saints she died. 

The scene was pathetic. It brought tears even to the eyes of her 
enemies — ^the English Bishop of Windiester and Bishop Cauchon. 
One of the secretaries of the king of England exclaimed, "We are 
ill lost, for we have burnt a saint.” 

The martyrdom of Joan is comparable to the martyrdom of 
Christ Himself. 


Q. 14. 
eonlext ; — 


Explain iht follmoitts passagts loith reference to the 


She never lived the wonder of the world. (Paragraph 

As a reward she burned. (Paragraph 

It is the most unbelievable... it is true. (Paragraph 


4) 


She came a miracle. (Paragraph 

She lives a dream. ( Do. 

She came .from within. (Paragraph 

But let us think .beautiful land. (Paragraph 

And especially she loved... her cross. (Paragraph 

These things .from heaven. (Paragraph 

She moved on earth another world. '(Paragraph 

She did a rare thing...in Him. ( Do. ) 

No facts can explain...happened. (Paragraph 10) 

Five hundred years Joan of Arc. ( Do. ) 

To the end of time .Joan of Arc. (Paragraph 13) 

To most of us as Charles. ( Do. ) 

It was this jest of superstition- (Paragraph 13) 

It was not for Charles was right. • (Paragraph 14) 

'Ah\ tried Joan the victory. , (Paragraph 16) 

The English mocked. her cows. (Paragraph 19) 

The siege of seven months Orleans. (Paragraph zi) 

The court was impatient their eyes. (Paragraph 22) 

For 360 years of the Maid. (Paragri^h 26) 

He was satisfied a clown. (Paragraph 27) 

It was the meanest .for that. (Paragraph 29) 

The loyalty about her. overcoming her. (Paragraph 29) 

Joan stood like one dumb- (Paragraph 32) 

All official France .in a cage. (Paragraph 32) 

Since Judas its deliverer. (Paragraph 35) 

He was trained in France. (Paragraph 37) 

But Joan was equal questions. 

It had borne the Durden...the honour ! (C-U- *“^®( 

(Paragraph 39) 

If she would embrace kill her. (Paragraph 41) 

Gilbert Manchon of Joan. (Paragraph 44/ 
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(34) ' She must have thought Sheims. (Paragraph 46) 

(35) Charles was base to save her. (Paragraph 47) 

(36) It was what to die, (Paragraph 51) 

(37) That was what these people...said nothing. (Paragraph 54) 

(38) She heard the voices deceived me, '(Paragraph 55) 

(39) That is the story on Calvary. (Paragraph 57) 

Ans. See Explanations. 

Q. 15. Write briefiy explanatory notes on the following : 

(o) The France of Joan was tom to pieces from within. 

{b) God is not mocked. He chooses the simple things of this 
world to confound the wise. 

(c) The great idea of monarchy that held nations together in the 
ancient days of superstition. 

(d) For the sake of the kingdom she tried to save the king. 

(e) Ho king soas true till he had consecrated his life to noble 
things. 

(f) The English might still come in her company 'where the 
French will do the greatest work that has ever been done for 
Christianity, 

(g) They sent their fierce defiance to the dairy-maid, and bode 
her go back to her cows. 

(h) Hot even Orleans could justify her in their eyes. 

(r) '1 shall only last a year ; use me as long as you can.' 

(/) 'Hothing,for the sake of the Maid.' 

(k) To be every inch a king was not for a man who was every 
inch a clown, 

S I) It was the meanest thing that even a king has ever done, 
m) This court was not too low to produce a rival maid. 

(«) Joan stood like One before outside Gethsemane — alone. 

Ip) The iron hand ef the Church was over men in those days. 

Ip) She faced her judges with the calm of Socrates. 

(?) 'It had borne the burden, it had earned the honour /’ 

(r) Joan folded him — he to laugh and she to die. 

(s) ' We are all lost, for we have burnt a saint I' 

Ans. See Holes. 

Q. 16. Write notes on the following : — '■ 

Beyond her teens j the archives of France ; an inspiration and 
a dream ; the France of Joan was tom to pieces from within \ King 
Harry ; the glow of Shakespeare about him ; those days of A fincourt -, 
the valley of humiliation ; poltroon ; men-at-arms ; St. Michaef in 
his shining armour ; St. Margaret holding up her cross ; the Dauphin : 
file turns all history upside-down ; all the priceless treasures^ in the 
Louvre ; visible wealth ; this child with the spirit of God in her 
God is not rnofeed ; He chooses the simple things of this world to 
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confound the wise ; Charles the Seventh ; a forked carrot ; a ‘sort of 
thimble cap ; this jest of France ; the great idea of monar^iy that held 
nations together in the ancient days of superstition ; for the sake of 
the kingdom she tried to save the king ; no king was true till he, had 
consecrated his life to noble things ; anointed by God ; pooh-poohed ; 
this standard of the Light of the World ; the English might still comt 
in her company 'where the French soill do the greatest work that has 
ever been done for Christianity’ ; they sent their fierce defiance to the 
dairy-maid, and bade her go back to her cows ; it was like a bolt from 
the blue \foatt of Domremy was Maid of Orleans ; not even Orleans could 
justify her in their eyes ; 'I shall only last a year ; use me as long as 
you can’ ; the Chancellor ; ' Nothing, for the sake of the MaiS ; to be 
every inch a king was not for a man who was every inch a clown ; it 
was the meanest thing that even a king has ever done ; the court was not 
too low to produce a rival maid ; fit to tie her shoelaces ; the saddest 
story since the day of Calvary ; Joan stood like One before outside 
Gethsemane — alone ; sang the Te JJeum in Notre Dame ; Judas sold 
his Master ; the iron hand of the Church was over men in those days : 
the powerful Bishop of Winchester ; Bishop Canchon ; the irich^ and 
traps of a theology in which they had smothered religion ; Inquisition ; 
she faced her judges with the calm of Socrates ; every trick of a petty 
cheap-jack lawyer ; 'it had borne the burden ; it had earned the 
honour /’ ; the torture-chamber ; embrace the Church and abandon 
God ; the response superb ; the hum of a murmuring world talking 
of a witch ; the scaffold ; burning at the stake ; these bishops fiit^ a 
lie above her name ; Joan followed Mm — he to laugh and she to die ; 
the powers of the universe ; blasphemer of God ; schismatic ; powers 
beyond this world ; confessor ; 'sue are all lost, for we have burnt a 
saint /’ ; as One once died on Calvary. n ' 

Ans. See Notes. 

Additional Notes for Teachers j 

1. The Cambridge Mediaeval History — France lay stricken 
...that beautiful land — {Paragraphs, Text page 74) — ^"There is in 
fact, no more sombre date in the history of Prance than the year, 
1422. It was not merely defeat, misery, civil war oppressing mens 
minds ; the very soul of the country was in agony" 

—Cambridge Mediaeval History- 

The king was the centre and very heart of France— {Furagraph 
14, Text page 77 ) — "France in course of its monarchical 
had come to associate its sentiment of nationality with the ttaOi 
of kingship... Patriotism was inconceivable unless founded up 
kingship ; loyalty to a prince was the inevitable form for mui 
sentiment to take” — Cambridge Mediaeval History. 
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Tht Dauphin's Character— {Paragraph Jj, Text page 77) — 
“Charles, though he was no man of distincdon was not without 
capacity. He proyed himself in the second half of his career as 

a capable administrator But be had failings which were harmful 

to him One personal characteristic was his lack of any soldierly 

instincts. this military defect was a serious matter for a prince 

whose kingdom was attacked, invaded and in part occupied by the 

enemy Besides this, Charles tvas slow to develop ; At the 

age of twenty, his character was stilt unformed ; he was naive, 
timid, shallow, heedless of the seriousness of his circumstances and 

the grave duties they imposed upon him There a deeper 

psychological cause for his jreakness He was doubtful about his 

birth, whether he was legitimate or not ; this problem which dis- 
turbed his subjects was a torment to himself” 

— Cambridge hfediaeval History. 

Tht Dauphin's Court — {Paragraph IJ, Text page 77) — "If we 
take the evidence of reliable documents only, we find neither luxury 
nor pleasure dominating his court, the impression we get is rather of 
poverty and distress" — Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

The deliverance oj Orleans — {Paragraph 2/, Text page 86)— 
“The deliverance of Orleans, by reason of the_ symbolic character of 
the siege rnade a profound impression. Predicted and accomplished 
by the Maid, this liberation appeared as a decisive proof of her 

divine mission Charles VII mmself notified the miracle to the 

towns in official manifestos ” — Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

The Coronation at Rhtims — {Paragraph 25, Text page 81) — “To 
cause the heir of Charles VI to be consecrated at Rbeims was to 

affirm triumphantly his royal right For the first time Joan gave 

Charles the ropl title j to every true believer he was henceforward 
King of France” — Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

'...Joan fearing the fire said she would obey the Church' — {Para- 
graph 48, Text pages 87) — "That she had a moment of weakness 

on 24 May, 1431 is very doubtful. She was ill at the time and 

probably did not understand at all the subtle formula which was 
read to her " — Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

II. Some features of Joan’s life and character 

So many legends have gathered around Joan’s name and so many 
centuries have elapsed since her martyrdom that it is difficulty to 
form a correct estimate of Joan’s life and career. The questions 
which confront us art ; (i) How couldjoan, an ordinary village girl, 
become the saviour of France 1 (2)' JVhat was the nature of her 
visions f (3) IVas she a military genius 1 (4) Did she receive a fair 
trial I (5) Why was she put to death f These questions cannot be 
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understood if we consider Joan apart from the age in which she 
lived, from the 'ideas and traditions of the period. 

Joan'% me— France divided and despoiled by wars sorely 
needed a determined personality to rally the patriotic feelings. The 
French nobles were selhsh and quarrelsome ; the Dauphin (later On 
France’s king) was weak. But the French people whose distress 
was great, eagerly awaited the arrival of a hero or heroine to lead 
them on. “What Joan of Arc did was to restore their confidence... 
The disinherited and degraded middle and poorer classes rose to 
defend and save the monarchy, which counts and barons had 
allowed to fall with themselves into the mire." 

— Jlisioriatis' History of the World. 

Joan's Tiisions — ^The call to the people took the shape of a 
divine inspiration. It was an age of religious belief. Religion domi- 
nated the endre outlook of men. The village girl’s appeal won the 
hearts of all, because it was God speaking through her. Not that 
Joan deliberately put her oivn words as God’s. Her visions were a 
reality to her. To our sceptical minds, Joan’s vision might seem to be 
a hallucination or self-deception. But to a pious maid of the isth 
century, the visions were as true as the sun is to us. Joan was not, 
as Shaw rightly emphasizes, a mad woman or a liar or an impostor. 
She was quite sane. “There are people in the world whose imagi- 
nation is so vivid that when they have an idea it comes to them, as 

an audible voice, sometimes uttered by a visible figure Joan 

must be judged a sane woman in spile of her voices because they 
never gave her any advice that might not have come to her from 
her mother-wit exactly as gravitadon came to Newton. Her policy 
was also quite sound j nobody disputes that the relief of Orleans 
followed up by the coronation at Rheims of the Dauphin as a 
counterblow to the suspicions then current of bis legitimacy and 
consequently of his title, were military and political master-strokes 
that saved France’’ — Shaw. 

Joan’s military genius — "She was a woman of policy and not 
of blind impulse. In war she was as much a realist as Napoleon. 
She did not expect besieged cities to fall Jericho-wise at the sound 
of her trumpet, but like Wellington adapted her methods of attack 
to the peculiarities of the defence” — Shaw, 

JoartS trial — Shaw observes that “Joan got a far fairer trial from 
the Church and the Inquisition than any prisoner of her type and m 
her situation gels nowadays in any official secular court.” Joan had 
offended the Church. The Church was supreme in those dap. -it 
had the monopoly . of God’s voices. “The Church did not believe 
that there was any soul-saving religion outside itself”— 
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We may condemn the Church for upholding with rigour the 
letter of church laws. That is another thing. But the Church of the 
Middle ages did judge Joan fairly according to the laws and customs 
of the period. 

Why. Joan was iurnt—ln spite of the fatal decision of the 
church, Joan might have been saved from the fire. But the king 
was weak and Joaii’s orders had irritated the nobles who surrounded 
the king, Joan “inade herself a terrifying nuisance to them.” When 
she was taken prisoner by the Burgundians, she discovered that 
"she had not a friend in the political world.” To place all the blame 
on the wicked Bishop Cauchon for Joan’s death is quite unhistorical. 
Cauchon was a tool in the hands of the English, and the English 
could not take the risk of allowing Joan to escape death, as her 
very presence had the magic power of organizing popular resistance 
against the English. 

III. Joan of Arc in Literature — ^The name of Joan of Arc has 
captured the imr^ination of writers all over the world. And many 
hooks — biographies, dramas -and poems — ^have been written on her. 
“The national or individual tendencies of such writers as Schiller, 
Voltaire, Anatole France, Andrew Lang and Mark Twain have 
too often led them to portray the Joan they would have liked her 
to be instead of the Joan she actually was.” Some writers have 
painted her as a romantic figure of great charm and attraction ; 
while others have treated of her rather sceptically. 

The first notable book on Joan is the first part of Shakespeare's 
drama, ffsiiiy VI (1592). It is doubtful if Shakespeare himself 
wrote the whole of the playj perhaps he only retouched certain 
scenes. In some of the scenes, the character of the' French heroine 
is painted from the standpoint of her English enemies. So Joan 
is represented as a witch and a sorceress. 

The next important writer on Joan is the French author, Voltaire, 
In his La Ptulllt (1755), Voltaire has made Joan of Arc his 
heroine. The purpose of Voltaire is to ridicule. But in his /’jit'/a- 
sophical Dittionary, Voltaire was more just in his estimate of Joan. 
He praised her heroism and loyalty. 

We next come to the German poet, Schiller. He wote a drama 
entitled Pfaid of Orleans (1802). In it Schiller 'has given a 
very romantic but quite unhistorical picture of Joan. 

“The humanists of the Renaissance displayed no great interest 

in her. To the Reformers she was tabted with idolatry At the 

end of the i8th century, Joan came to be better known." 
Napoleon re-established the glory of Joan. 

From i84t to 1849 authoritative reports of the trial and reha- 
bilitation of Joan were published in France by Jules Quicherat. 
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These trustProrthy documents created a lively interest in Joan. 
And authors began to write books based on these documents. Tour 
of these books may be mentioned here. Three' are biograpUes 
written by Mark Twiun (America), Anatole France (France) and 
Andrew Lang (Britsdn) ; and one is a drama written by George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Mark Twain’s biography (1895) is full of the spirit of heroine- 
worship. Andrew Lang’s biography is also written in a similar 
vein. Both insist that Joan was a military genius and had a great 
capacity^ for leadership. But Anatole France’s Life of Joan (rgoS) is 
wri' ten in a cold critical manner. France dentes that Joan had any 
serious military or political ability. In bis opinion she was brave, 
constant and noble. So she succeeded in inspiring the people 
with patriotism. 

Bernard Shaw is the greatest living writer of Britain. His drama, 
Saint Joan (1923), bears the stamp of his genius. Bernard Shaw 
has brought vividly before us the career of Joan. He has given a 
realistic interpretation of the character of Joan and has clearly 
explained the reasons that brought her into conflict with the state 
and the church. In an Epilogue he has given the subsequent history 
of Joan up to her canonisation in 1920. 

/ 

Shaw says that in “the Shakespearean or Pseudo-Shakespeareati 
trilogy of Henry VI the figure of Joan ends in mere scurrility ;’’ 
that Voltaire made “Joan ridiculous, but not contemptible nor 
unchaste” and that "Schiller’s Joan has not a single point of contact 
with the real Joan." Also "Andrew Lang and Mark Twain are 
equally determined to make Joan a beautiful and most ladylike 
Victorian } but both of them recognise and insist on her capacity for 
leadership.” Anatole France reacted strongly to the cult of Joan- 
worship and he "attributed Joan’s ideas to clerical promptings.” 



William Cowper (1731=1800) 

INTRODUCTION 

life and worki of Cowper {1731-1800)— William Cowper, the famous 
English poet and Icttcr-ivriter, was born on the isth November, 1731 at 
Berkhampstead. His father was Rector of the parish. His mother was 
related to the poet Donne, tracing her family back to King Henry III. 
A Whig and a gentleman Cowper was by birth, a Whig and gentleman 
he remained to the end. He lost his mother at the age of six and tenderly- 
cherished her memor^r all through his life. His poem. On the Receipt of 
My Mother^s^ Picture, is a touching tribute paid to his motheris memorj’. 

At the age of ten he entered Westminster school and remained here 
till he was eighteen. Here the poet Churchill and the famous -Warren 
Hastings were his school-fellows. Soon after leaving school he was 
articled to an attorney in London. The future Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
was Coirperis fellow clerk at the attorney’s office. 

In 1753 Cowper entered the Middle Temple and in 1734 was called to 
the Bar. He spent much of his time at the house of his uncle, Ashley 
Cowper. The society of his two cousins, Theodora and Harriet, gave 
him much pleasure. He fell in love with Theodora but his proposal of 
marriage was opposed by her father ; and the poet never met her again. 
Harriet, who aftenvards became Lady Hesketh, was in his later life one 
of Cowper’s best friends. 

In 1763, through the influence of a relative, Cowper received the 
nomination for the olfice of Clerk to the J[ournal5 to the House of Lords. 
But Cowper was a man of very shy and timid disposition. And when he 
heard that he would have to appear at a formal e.xamination before the 
House of Lords he became e.xtremely nervous. He went mad and tried 
to commit suicide. He was sent to an asylum at St. Albans and recovered 
after about a year and a half. 

Cowper now resolved to lead a life of retirement. He went to live in 
Huntingdon near Cambridge. Here he formed an intimacy with the 
family of the Rev. Morley Unwin, a clergyman of the place. He went to 
live with the family as a boarder. In 1767 Mr. Unwin died accidentally 
of a fall from his horse. But Cowper continued to live in the house of 
the widow, the “Mary' of his letters and poems. With Mrs. Unwin 
Cowper removed to Olney, in Buckinghamshire, on the river Ouse. Here 
he came under the influence of the Rev. John Newton, the curate of 
the place. Cowper’s life was that of a religious recluse ; he associated 
himself only with Mrs. Unwin and Newton. Newton and Cowprr jointly 
wrote a volume of poems known as Oiney Hymns, of which 67 poems 
were composed by Cowper. In 1773 Cowper had a fresh attack of 
insanity and again tried to commit suicide. He was nursed by Mrs'. 
Unwin with tender care and he recovered. AVhat Cowper now most 
needed was a pleasant occupation to engage his mind. He took to 
gardening, carpenting, drawing, and keeping three tame -hares. With 
excellent judgment Mrs. Unwin now encouraged Cowper to try poetry 
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on a'large scale. Cowper’s first volume of poems was published in 1782. 
The volume received the praise of Dr. Johnson and Cowper’s fame as a 
poet began to spread. In the meantime Newton removed from Olney to 
London and Cowper formed the acquaintance of Lady Austen, widow of 
Sir Robert Austen. She came to live at Olney and by her conversation 
charmed away the melancholy of the poet. She also inspired the poet to 
write John Gilpin and Tht Task. The latter poem was begun in 1783 
and published in lySs-^ Tho Task met with immediate success. It was, 
in fact, the master-piece of Cowper. It marked the beginning of a new 
era in English poetry — an era in which Nature reigned supreme. Cowper 
was hailed as a great poet. The pictures of English scenery and domestic 
life in the poem were read with great delight all over the country. 

At the suggestion of his cousin, Lady Heskelh, Cowper began his 
translation of Homer which was published in two volumes in 1791. in 
the meantime (1786) he had removed with Mrs. Unwin to Weston-under- 
wood, a beautiful village about a mile from Olney. Here he became 
intimate with the Roman Catholic family of the Throckmortons. In 1794 
a pension of ^£300 was granted to him by the government. In 1793 he 
removed to East Dcreham with Mrs. Unwin who was now a hopeless 
invalid. Here Mrs. Unwin died in December 1796. The poet's life was 
now a burden of trouble and sorrow. His last poem was Tht Castaway. 
He died very peacefully on the s5th of April, 1800, and was buried in 
Dereham church. 

By nature Cowper possessed an amiable and cheerful disposition. 
The natural gaitty of his temperament is revealed in his poetry and 
especially in his letters. But in spite of the natural cheerfulness of his 
disposition he suffered from a gloom and despondency that roadc'his life 
miserable. This gloom was more or less religious, produced by a sense of 
the innate corruption of human nature and the fear of divine punishment. 

Cowper as a Letter-writer — Cowper is unquestionaMy one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, of English letter-writers. He did 
not write his letters to publish them. He simply wrote to his friends, 
Cowper wrote because he had something to say or because he 
loved a correspondent. So his letters are all perfectly natural 
and sincere. There is not the slightest affectation nor the faintest 
vanity. The man in Cowper with his humour and. pathos, his deep 
religious feelings, his shrewd observation of men and things, is fully 
revealed in the letters. His letters are, therefore, full of interesting 
materials for his biography. The letters are as intimate and personal 
as talk. They are charming wth the charm of the letter-writer's 
amiable personalit}'. He can describe the most trivial occurrence in an 
interesting and pleasant manner. 

The letters are written in pure and beautiful English. Southey 
calls Cowper the best of English letter-writers. 

Opinions of Critics on Cowper’s Letters 

“Two men of mark in English Literature, Southey and Alexandet 
Smith, have called Cowper ‘the best of English lettersoriterd and few 
will be found to challenge this opinion. 
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. charm of Cowper's letters, like that of his poetry, lies first of all 

m his naturalness and sincerity. He writes simply because he has some- 
thing to say, or because he lores his correspondent, and has no idea of 
posing for effect. He never dreamt of his letters being published when 
he wrote them 

“But Cowper's letters are far more than contributions towards his 
biography. Tht p-aaful affalionateness, ike shrewd estimate of men and 
things, ike genuine love of fun and appreciation of it in others, all 
contribute to make his correspondence delightful. In fact, to many readers 
his prose will be more .agreeable than his poetry". 

— Bcnham in Introduaion to Cowper’s Letters (G. T. S.). 

“Southey, no mean judge in such a matter, calls Cowper the best of 
English letter-writers. If the first place is shared with him -by any one 
it is by Byron rather than by Gray, whose letters are pieces of fine writing 
addressed to literary men, or Horace Walpole, whose 'letters are 
memoirs, the English counterpart of Sl Simon. The letters of both Gray 
and Walpole are manifestly written for publication. Those of Cowper 
■ have the true epistolary charm. They arc conversation, perfectly artless, 
and at the same time autobiography, perfectly genuine, whereas all 
formal autobiography is cooked. They are the vehicles of the writer’s 
thoughts and feelings, and the mirror of his life. We have the strongest 
proofs that they were not written for publication 

“It is manifest that Cowper did not premeditate. Grace of form 
he never lacked, but this was a part of his nature, improved by his 
cliissical training. The character and the thoughts presented are those 
of a recluse who was sometimes a h)[pocbondriac, the life is life, at Olney. 
But simple self-revelation is always interesting, and a garrulous playful- 
ness with grc.at happiness of expression can lend a certain charm even to 
things most trivial and commonplace." 

) — Goldm'n Smith in Cowper (E. M. L.). 

“As to who is the best English letter-writer, opinions naturally 
differ ; but the claims of Cowper, whether they win or lose in the 
competition, liave always to be weighed mtb the utmost consideration. 
One thing is certain, that no one else possessed an epistolary manner of 
greater distinction and fluidity, or a mode of life better calculated to 
lead to good correspondence. For it is a mistake when a letter-writer 
is a man of action with too much to tell. He is then in danger of becom- 
ing e.vciting. The best letter-writers never excite ; they entertain, amuse, 
interest ; excite never. A humorous observer of life, of strong affections, 
and possessed of sufficient egotism to desire to keep his friends 
acquainted with his thoughts, adventures, moods and achievements, is, 
when he is without reponsibilities or harassing demands on his time, in 
the ideal position to write such letters as become literature. Cowper at 
Olney fulfils these conditions absolutely......,..” —E. V. Lucas, 

Cowper’s eorrespondenls— Cowper wrote letters to a large number of 
persons— friends, relatives and acquaintances. Here we are concerned 
with tivo of his letters— one to the Rev. William Unwin, and the other 
to the Rev. John Newton. Notes on these two persons would not, ■ there- 
fore, be out of place here. 

S. P.— 13— r9-4-4S- 
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The Rev. William Unwin {l74S-i786)^vas the son of the Rev. 
Morlesr and Mary Unwin. Cowper formed the acquaintance of the 
family in. Huntingdon and lived with them as a boarder. After the death 
of Morley Unwin Cowper removed with Mrs. Unwin to Olney. Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin lived together till the death of the latter in 1796. 
William Unwin (his full name was William Cawthorne Unwin, 
Cawthorne being the maiden name of his mother) first became intimate 
with Cowper at Huntingdon. It was he who introduced Cowper to his 
parents. He was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge. In July, 
1769, he became Rector of Stock in Essex. He died of typhus fever at 
Winchester on November 29, 1786, at the early age of forty-one. He left 
behind him a widow and three young children. His death was a great 
blow to Cowper and to his mo^cr Mrs. Unwin. Of him a critic has 
remarked as follows : “Of all Cowper’s triends Unwin had been the 
dearest. Of all the affectionate letters which Cowper wrote, those to 
Unwin are the most affectionate. He. deserved to be loved.” . 

The Rev. John Newton (1725 — 1807) — was Cowper’s friend and 
spiritual counsellors. Newton began life as a sailor and spent a number 
of wild years at sea. But his mind afterwards took a religious turn. He 
entered the church and became curate of Olney in 1764. Here he 
became the intimate and sympathetic friend of Cowper. He was the 
joint author with Cowper of the Olrtey Hymns. In 1780 he was appointed 
Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth in London. It was from this time that 
Cowper’s correspondence with him began. Newton wrote many religious 
works. Tn his later years he became blind. 

The influence of the powerful character and’ religious enthusiasm of 
John Newton on William Cowper was unhappy. It was responsible to 
some extent for Cowper's religious melancholy and repeated attacks of 
madness. But Newton was a devoted friend and was very patient when 
the lunatic once transferred himself to Newton’s house. 


LETTER TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN 

Argument of the Letter 

The letter describes the circumstances under which Cowper formed 
the acquaintance of young Mr. Throckmorton, the landlord of the 
neighbouring tdllagc of Weston and his wife. 

Analysis of the Letter 

I. A humorous reference to old men, espedallyMncles •mho stand in 

the •may of young men even lohen ladies are concerned. (Paragraph i) 

II. The village of Weston— its young landlord Mr. Throckmorton 
and his wife — a family of amiable Roman Catholics. 

■' (Paragraph 2, upto 

III. They came to Weston two years ago and gave permission to 
Cowper to use their pleasure grounds. 

(Paragraph 2, We never had, between us) 
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IV. _ First meeting- ! Compere invited iy Mr. Throekmorton to see 
•the filling of the balloon — loas very cordially received. 

(Paragraph 2, A fortnight ago .viere engaged.) 

V. Second meeting z Covnper and Mrs. Unvzin overtaken in a 
shower in JFeston and ittvited into the house of the , Tlcrochsnortons by 
the wife who promised flam a key of their garden. ^ 

(Paragraph 2, A day or two send us one.) 

VI. Third meeting: Cooper and Mrs. Unwin again met the 

Throckmortozss izi Weston— Mr. Tlzroektnorton gave them the promised , 
•h^ey. (Paragraph 2, A few diys week ago.) 

VII. Cowpads reflections on the civility {courtesy) of the Throck- 
morlotts — they wanted to be on terms of isstisnxiy sait/s him — being poor 
Cowper was shy and retiring. 

(Paragraph 2, 1 coztcladed. every euzcounti) 

VIII. Cossclusiost—Cawper’s desire to see William and his sister 

soon. (Paragraph 3.) 


. Substance of the Letter 

Cowper begins his letter in a hamorous vein. He pretends to be 
quite a yoang man like bis correspondent William Unwin. He 
complains against old men, particularly against uncles. Uncles 
-stand in the way of young men even when ladies are concerned. But 
there is a hope for young men Uke Cowper too. In time they will 
Jilso become old. Then they will receive attention from ladies and 
-will be objects of young men’s envy. Then Cowper pays compli- 
■ments to William’s sister. Cowper next describes how he has formed 
■the acquaintance of the Throckmortons. 

In- the village of Weston, near Olney, there lives a Roman 
'Catholic faimly of the name of Throckmorton. The Throckmortons 
■are the landlords of the place. They have a big house with pleasure- 
grounds attached to it. Cowper had always been allowed to take 
'bis walks in the pleasure ground. About two years ago a young 
man inherited tne property from his brother and came to live there. 
At Gowper’s request the young man granted Cowper permission to 
•use the pleasure grounds as before. For about two years nothing 
more passed between them. 

About a fortnight ago young Mr. Throckmorton wanted to fill a 
balloon. He invited Cowper to be present on the occasion. Mrs. 
Unwin and Cowper went There was a large gathering. But the 
balloon could not be filled. Cowper was very cordially received. 
•Greater attention was paid to them (Cowper and Mrs. Unmn) than 
•to any of the other guests. In fact, Cowper was very well pleased 
•with Mr. Throckmorton and lus infe. 

A day or two afterwards Mrs. Unwin and Cowper walked that 
•way and were caught in a rain. They wanted to take shelter under 
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a lai^e elm tree in front of Throclunorton’s house Mrs. Throch- 
morton saw them, ran towards them in the rain and insisted on 
dieir walking in. Mr. Throckmorton was out. Cowper and Mrs. 
XJnrrin talked with Mrs. Throckmorton till the ram stopped and then 
at her request walked in the garden. Mre. Throckmorton offered' 
to give them a kejj of the garden and promised to send it later on. 

A few days after this Mrs. Unwin and Cowper were agidn walking 
that way. _ They saw the Throckmortons going towards their house. 
From a distance they exchanged bows and courtesies. Cowper and’ 
his companion passed on and left the house behind. Soon they 
heard the courtyard gate open and saw Mr. Throckmorton hastily- 
approach them. They humedly turned to meet him. Mr. Throck- 
morton gave them the promised key for which Cowper thanked; 
1dm very much. 

This was about a week ago. Cowper understood from the- 
attention of the Throckmortons that they wanted to be on terms- 
of intimacy rrith him. The Throckmortons were no doubt very.' 
agreeable people. But Cowper did not desire any nearer acquain- 
tance with them. The Throckmortons were rich and fashionable 
people, while he himself was poor. Cowper did not wish to have a 
greater degree of intimacy with them. 

Cowper concluded his letter with the hope that he would soon> 
see William Unwin and his sister, 

CriScal estimate— This letter is a good illustration of Cowper’s humour 
and subjectivity. The very first paragraph is full of humour. The- 
writer, though an old man, speaks of himself as a stripling (a young, 
man) ; and he speaks of old men as rivals of young men even Tvhem 
ladies are concerned. But there is the consolation that young rntn like" 
himself will become old. There is another touch of humour in the- 
description of the failure to fill the balloon, though “the endeavour was- 
very philosophically made." 

The subjectivity of the writer is apparent throughout the letter. Tho 
Utter is full of Cowper himself— his doings and occupations. He opens- 
out his whole heart to his correspondent and minutely describes the 
various stages of his acquaintance with the Throckmortons. The- 
nanative moves with jefTortless ease. The letter is intimate as talk andi 
highly pleasing. 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

The Reverend William Unwin—Tm biographical sketch see- 
Cowper’s correspondents. Cowper met the Unwins at Huntingdon. ^ 

Rev . — abbreviation for “Reverend." Reverend literally means^ 
“deserving reverence" ; JPJilWtl I It is specially used as title oS 
deigymen j it may or may not take ‘the’ before it Thus both the forms- 
“the Rev. Winiam Unwin” and “Rev. William Umvin” are correct. 

N.B. Note that the letter is -without date. It has been suggMted by 
■ Cowper’s biographer, Benham, that Throckmorton tried to send up. a-- 
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tialloon from Weston in May, 1784. If this is correct, then we can 
accept Jlay— June, 1784 to be the date of this letter. For, it was written 
■a fortnight after the balloon af&ir. 

Paragraph 1 

Summary — Cowper begins his letter in a humorous vein. He humor- 
ously speaks of the cruelty of old uncles who often stand in the way of 
the nephews eveil when ladies are concerned. But there is consolation 
■for the nephews. For they also will grow old. Then they will be the 
envy of younger men in their turn. 

jffara— harsh ; cruel ; I II is hard upon it 

proves difficult for us • ^ ’BtWBR ftW ’S? I Striplings— }a.is j 
young men • | ‘Stripling’ suggests the idea of a “lad whose 

figure is not yet mature and filled ouL" The word is diminutive of 
'(=a iong, narrow band or piece of anything). N.B. Note the humour. 
Cowper was fifty-three when he wrote this letter. Still he humorously 
-calls himself a stripling (a young man). 

It is hard. still //-u/n/— The implication is. that uncles are veiy 

-cruel to their nephews. I mysilf have an uncle — His name was Ashley 
Cowper. It rvas with his daughter, Theodora, that the poet had fallen 
in love (See Introduction — Life). But his uncle opposed the marriage. 
Both the poet and Theodora felt the disappointment deeply. N.B. Was 
Cowper remembering his uncle's interference when he wrote this letter ? 

Those venerable gentlemen — t.e., uncles. N.B. Note Cowperis hnmor- 
■ous use of the expression. Venerable — worthy of respect ; ; 

I Stand in our v/ay — be obstacles to us ; oppose os ; ^ 
WOTl t Are in question — are concerned ; I Even 'Svhen.,„,jqttestlott — 
even in our engagement with ladies. 

It is hard upon us question— though fifty-three years of 

age, humorously pretends to be a young man. He humorously compUuns 
fhat our uncles, old and worthy gentlemen, are obstacles and check us 
in many ways and even when ladies are concerned. For example, 
Unwin’s uncle, through a previous engagement, has prevented a lady, 
Miss Shuttleworth, from accompanying Unwin on a visit to Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin. So the uncle deprived young men like Cowper and Unwin 
-of the pleasure of the company of the lady. Such js the tyranny of old 
uncles over young nephews even in youth’s special sphere as reguds 
iladies and their companionship. This is Cowper's humorous complaint. 

For instance — for example ; I Miss Shuttleworth — Miss 

Bhuttleworth was William Unwin’s sister-in-law. Would be of your 
party — ^would join your party ; ■C'sI'tMs JiCT vilRis'i I Next — ix., next 
page of the letter. Engaged /t>— busy with ; having an appointment 
with; (SRft) 51 ^ OT«tl ’PtH ^1 N.B. 

-Cowper uses the word; ’engaged,’ humorously. It means 'having an 
••appointment with’ and itMso means ‘bound by promise of marriage’. 
■Really Miss Shuttleworth has promised to meet the uncle, she has not 
promised to marry him. 
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JVe may perhaps never be »»</«(•— Cowper had, however, a brother 
named John Cowper. He was Fellow of St. Benet’s College, Cambridge. 
But he died a bachelor in vjfo. William Unwin bad no brother. So- 
Cowper and Unwin will never be uncles, agreeably to 

reason ; I The iinte is coming—vihen both of 

us will become old men. £'«5U'— grudge j ( Privileges— 

special advantages ; fit*!? I monopolise j iSTOloiil' 

^ I consideration ; care ; ^lUTtUitst | Their ycuth-c-i.e., 

they, being young men. Aspire — earnestly desire ; ^ I 

In fruitlessly ; unsuccessfully ; I N. B. Notice the 

humour. Attention of the ladies is, as it were, a special pri%ilege of 
old men. 

Well we may aspire in vain — Expl. This sentence occurs 

in Cowper’s letter to the Rev. William Unwin. William Unwin once 
invited Miss Shuttleworth to go with him on a visit to Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin. But Miss Shuttleworth had already promised to see 
Unwin’s old uncle at that time. So she could not come. Cowper 
and Unwin were disappointed. So Cowper humorously writes to- 
Unwin that old men, specially uncles, stand m the way of young 
men. Ladies have to reiEF’n so busy with old men that they can 
pay little attention to young men. ■ But Cowper and Unwin need' 
not be sad. Unwin and Cowper may perhaps never become uncles 5. 
but they will become old one day. Then ladies will have to 
remain busy with them. Young men will desire the company of 
ladies. But they (young men) will not have the company. Inthfir 
old age Cowper and Unwin will have the company of ladies, much' 
to the jealousy of young men. That is their (Cowper’s and Unwin’s)- 
consolation now. 

N.B. Cowper, though fifty-diree years of age, humorously 
pretends to be a young man. Also note the humorous suggestion 
that the attention of the ladies is a spedal privilege enjoyed only 
by old men. 

Make our cotnplimenis~^y our formal greetings j wflritPfil CSi ^.tf? 

I “Ossr” refers to Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, ’ the mother of William 
Unwin. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin lived together at OIney (See Introduc- 
tion — Life of Cowper). Please — “If you please” is a polite form of 
request for small services. Maka please— i.e., please- pay our gree- 
tings. Your sister Mlisa — ^Rev. Morley Unwin had two children, a sod. 
and a daughter. The son was the Rev. Wiliam Unwin. The daughter- 
was Elizabeth Unwin. She was married to the Rev. Matthew Powley,. 
"Wear of Dewsbury. She lived till 1835, djing at the age of 89. 

*.e., both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, the mother of William and Elizabeth- 

Mortified— hyirt ; wounded in feelings ; ^IPr I Missed— 

lost; ^^ 15 ^ 1 1 Mortified. grieved at being deprived^ 

the pleasure of seeing her (Elizabeth). N.B. Perhaps Elizabeth promiseo. 
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to pay them a visit but did not come. Both the poet and Mrs. Unwin 
would have been pleased to see her. They were sorry at her not coming. 

tIt’Rl uji.eii.3i|^s|sl, ^ 

<9^ ), vKW ^ C<t, if 'iRoI aira 

( ) 'etfirtWil <tW <S15R f^, 

GoRBl fllS? *9^ 'siMtst 
■sf'tl a, Shuttleworth C®t9t5 WfPlOft, f^RS 

PI, %t5t3 ( Jliss Shuttleworth-iiti ) raMtil t|5f^ ^ ^5 1 

C9^, ^|i|Sl 5ir5 l^Ffr fwl ^ ! ft? ^ftSl SStilW'ilSt’t "^IHI 

5Ffip5 PI, W WfPlCSt5, "istif WfsifPI?^ ^ WS ^?PF?I '?t<Rl 

ftc*R S^tcetif ^c?fe cifftrt »iWf95tc? ft^il ?f|R I oift9 pi, 

’i5?rfTO???ii5’e5iPrtPiM'®it’rii1 {5?5t9l) ■^wlSal ^ifi^ ?fs!il trilstfl; 
ft?^?9ft!ll >5t5tW9 tnaf <sit?t«efl 5i?9S ?Rt?ll fe?! sjl | wi^sf^ JffsJl 
PSfRBi Eliza-C? WRtnit C?55«|5!t1^ fts, 9fte C9, CTftl1)l 

<sttsrs[^C3 tft? 5tllt ?? ^fts I^stfe I 

Grammar) etc. Striplings — diminutive of strip, -ling being a diminu- 
tive suffix. Compare nursling, sapling, darling, gosling, etc. Venerable 
(adj.) ; venerate (v.) ; veneration (n.). Engage (v.) ; engagement (n.). 
Attention (n.) ; attend (v.) j attentive (adj.). Aspire (v.) ; aspiration 
(n.). Mortify (v.) j mortification (n.). 

Paragraph 2 

Summary — ^The Throckmortons were the landlords of the neigh- 
bouring village of Weston. They had a pleasure ground. Mrs. Unwin 
and Cowper were allowed to walk there. The new landlord, young Mr. 
Throckmorton, allowed them to continue enjoying this right. One day 
this young landlord of Weston desired to send up a balloon. He invited 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin to be present on the occasion. There was a 
large gathering. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were very cordially received. 
Greater attention was paid to them chan to any other guest. /V day or 
two after this Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were walking in Weston when 
suddenly rain began to fall. They took shelter under an elm tree in 
front of the house of the Throckmortons. Mrs. Throckmorton saw 
them (rom her house, came to them in the rain and insisted upon their 
walking into the house. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin went in, talked with 
Mrs. Throckmorton for a while and, when the rain stopped, walked in 
the garden. Mrs. Throckmorton promised them a key of the garden 
and -said that she would send it later on. A few days after this Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin again walked that way. They saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Throckmorton going towards their house. From a distance 
they exchanged greetings. But soon they found Mr. Throckmorton 
coming towards them. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin hurried to meet him. 
Mr. Throckmorton gave them the promised key* of the garden. They 
.thanked him very much for it. From all this it appears that the 
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Tbrockmortons desire closer intimacy mtb the poet But being a poor 
maoi the poet feels shy and does not want to mix intimately with rich 
and fashionable people like the Tbrockmortons. 

Balloon— 3 ^ bag of silk, paper, or other light air-tight material which 
'when-filled with gas or hot air, floats in the air ; ( 31 ^ ; C^JftOjsr | 

N.B. The balloon is said to have been invented by two French 
brothers named Montgolfier. In November, 1783, the first balloon- 
•ascent by man was made. A Frmchman went up from Paris in a big 
balloon taking one passenger with him. The flrst ascent in England- 
-was made by Lunardi from Hoorfields, London, on September 15,1784. 

At the present time, however, the balloon has been superseded by the 
aeroplane and the airship. 

Mode — fashion. Balloons. mode — r'.f., balloons have become the 

fashion of the day. Towards the end of the 18th century attempts were 
made at various places to send up balloons into the sky. N.B. Conper 
was greatly interested in balloons and referred to them in many letters. 
(Refer to Additional Motes.) Even in this country — even at such retired 
places as Olney and Weston. Attempted a balloon — tried to fill a 
balloon with hot air (or gas) and send it into- the sky. Weston— ox 
Weston Underwood, a village in Buckinghamshire, a little over a mile 
from Olney where Cowper was living at this time. Cowper afterwards 
removed to Weston and lived here from 1786 to 1795. The house in 
which he lived was known as Weston Lodge. 

village in Buckinghamshire on the river Ouse. Here Cotter 
lived with Mrs. Unwin from 1767 to 1786. The house in which he lived 
was called Orchard Side. Throckmorton — Weston belonged to the 
family of the Tbrockmortons. The house in which they lived was called 
Weston Hall. 

Page 91. present owner ; 't'sWi'l I His name 

was John Throckmorton. N.B. He lived in Weston from 1782 to I 79 i- 
He came to live in Weston on the death of his elder brother. Gradually 
Cowper became very intimate with Mr. Throckmorton and Mrs. 
Throckmorton. In some letters Cowper addressed them as Mr. and 
Mrs. Frog. Some of his smaller poems relate to incidents connected 
with them. In Task, Book I (line 262) Cowper gives to Mr. Throckmorton 
the name of Benevolus. 

Whom I remember a boy — {.e., whom I saw as a boy. Genteel— {ij 
stylish ; fashionable ; I (2) polite ; well-bred ; fiS ; I 

Here the word is to be taken in the second sense. Handsome — ^good-- 
looking ; I 

Roman Catholics. N.B. The term is used contemptuously 
by the Protestants. Amiable— j >4151 tfw I 

Protestants — N.B. The two most important sects among the Christians 
are the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. (Hindus have their 
religious sects (i) Shaktas, (2) Vaishnavas, 4 ^ etc.) The Roman 
Cariiolics look upon the Pope of Rome as their spiritual head. Ine 
Protestants, on the other hand, are those siho protest (i.e., solemwy 
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declare) against tie authority of the Pope of 'Rome and the doctrines of 
the Roman, Catholic Church. The name rras first given to the followers 
of the great German reformer Martm Luther (1483-1 J46). But it was 
soon e.\tended to any Christian body that separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“In Cowjjer's days, the English people with its vast majority of 
Protestants looked upon the Roman Catholics as inferior to them. The 
Roman Catholics were, subjected to disabilities and humiliations. The 
Throckmortons were Roman Catholics. Cowper, Mrs. Unwin and the 
large majority of the inhabitants in the neighbourhood were Protestants. 
But Cowper with good-natured toleration rose above the common 
Protestant prejudice against the Roman Catholic Throckmortons- It is 
a proof of his (Cowper’s) freedom from fanatical bitterness that he was 
rather drawn to them (the Throckmortons) by their being Roman 
Catholics and having suffered rude treatment from the Protestant boors 
of the neighbourhood” — Goldwin Smith. 

Thejf are Papists many Protestaints — Expl. This 

sentence is taken from Cowper’s letter to Rev. William Unwin. Here 
Cowper describes the family of Throckmortons. The family lived in 
Weston, a village in the neighbourhood of Olney where Cowper lived. 
The family consisted of young Mr. Throckmorton and his wife. 
They were Roman Catholics while Ckiwper was a Protestant. In 
Cowper’s days Protestants in England looked upon the Roman 
Catholics as inferior to them. But Cowper here says that the Throck- 
morlons, though Roman Catholics, were much better and more 
lovable than many Protestants. They possessed charming manners 
and sweet disposition. 

[Add notes on Papists and Protestants^ 

• N.B. Note Cowper’s good-nature and freedom from religious 
fanaticism. Cowper, a Protestant, had no prejudice against the 
Roman Catholic Throckmortonj ; he praised them. The Throck- 
mortons had been veiy rudely treated by many Protestants of the 
neighbourhood. 

Itdercourse — social communicarion • JifltfifT 'NW=I-«WPr I Ever— 
always. Since we lived here — Cowper and Mrs. Unwin came to live in 
Olney on the 14th September, 1767. Pleasure grounds laid out 

for pleasure, e-g.^ parks etc . ; I Enjcfyed., pleasure grounds 

— f.r., used their parks^and gardens by taking walks in them. 

N.B. The pleasure grounds of the Throckmortons have been described 
by Cowper in great detail in Task, Book I, lines 252-366. There _ were a 
cool avenue of chestnut trees, a channel with willows growing on its side, 
an alcove on a summit, a varied woodland scene of ash, elm, beech, 
willow, poplar and the oak, and lastly, within closed gates a “wilder- 
ness” and a grove. 

Favoured with—i.e., landly given. Admits— ^ves entrance to - 

’Pfe® m I This man—ijt., the present owner John Throckmorton 
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(See Notes above). Succeeded to — inlicritcd ; ^Cipr I 

John Throckmorton had succeeded to the estate and had come to live in. 
Weston in 1782, two years before this letter was written. Estate— 
property j 1 Here the village of Weston is meant. Sc«/e— live 
permanently • ’li’i 1 John Throckmorton lived at Weston 

from 1782 to 1791. (See Notes above.) Complwieniary wrif— card 
expressing compliment or formal greeting j ’* 5 f«=t*!} 5 ( 5 n»p 7 I 

N.B. In' European countries when a new person comes to live in a 
particular place it is the custom to send him one’s card. It is a social 
formality. The sending of the card gradually leads to acquaintance and 
social intercourse begins. ' . 

Coutittuattce—i.e., continuation ; 'SNiRtS I Thai privilege— 

that special favour j I 

I sent him privilege— Cowper did’ was this : \t'henJohn 

Throckmorton came to live in Weston, Cowper sent him his ■visiting card 
as a mark of formal social greeting. W'ith the card he also sent a letter. 
In the letter Cowper requested Throckmorton to allow him to take w’alks 
in his garden and park as before. //— i.f., the privilege of using: 
the pleasure grounds. Favour — kindness ; good»will • » 5 l i 1 Hie 
She was Lady Throckmorton, wife 'of Sir Robert Throckmorton 
and mother of Mr. John Throckmorton. On that occasion— i.e., when 
John Throckmorton came to live in Weston. To finish her dags— 
to pass her last days i ^'^5 C>rt Wsl fpl ^ I 

Bath — town in Somersetshire, England. It is situated on the river Avon 
and is famous for hot springs. It is a good health-resort. _ In the i8th 
centuiy rich and fashionable men and women used to visit it frequently. 
Throckmorton's mother had become old and had gone to Bath to pass- 
the remaining days of her life there. 

I sent him at Bath — Expl. This is taken from Cowper's 

letter to William Unwin. Here C&wper describes bow he first came 
in contact with John Throckmorton.* Throckmorton was the land- 
lord of the neighbouring village of Weston. On the death of his- 
elder brother he inherited the property and came to live in Weston. 
The Throckmortons had an extensive park and garden. Cowper 
had been allowed to take his walks in them by Lady Throckmorton, 
the mother of John Throckmorton. Lady Throckmorton was now 
very old. She had gone to Bath. She wanted to pass the remain- 
ing days of her life at Bath. When John Throckmorton came to- 
live in Weston, Cowper sent him his card with formal peerings. 
Cowper also wrote to. him requesting the new landlord to kindly 
permit him to use the garden and the park as before. 

[Add notes on Complimentary card, finish her days, and Batli\ 

N.B. Note that Cowper loves to walk in parks and 
His love of Nature in the quiet English countryside (rural Englanoj- 
is a pleasing feature of his prose and verse. 
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infer ; ^ I allowed j frat feWM I 

Nothing more passed between us — there was no further communication’ 

. between us ; 'irtVtlW IIWI 'Sff? CTtsfa '!?)vf^-4)iit=r ^ I 

Tn ike cvuilest term— in the most polite language ; ^ ^ sWu V 

Attempt — try ; CbSI <R|1 1 Fill a namely, with hot air or gas 

(so as to make it go up in the sky). Balloons were in fashion at the 
time ; and many a rich man tried to fill one and send it up in the sky. 
IfjU wouli,,.present — i.e., if I like to be present on the occasion. 

Your mother — Mrs. Mary Unwin, mother of the Rev. William 
Unwin. N.B. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin lived in the same house at Olney 
and they became companions for life. 

N.B. “. between Cowperand Mrs. Unwin an indissoluble tie 

had been formed. It seeihs clear, notwithstanding Southey’s assertion' 
to the contrary, that they at one time meditated marriage, possibly as a 
propitiation to the evil tongues which did not spare even this most 
innocent connexion ; but they ate prevented from fulfilling their inten- 
tion by a return of Cowper’s malady (madness). They became com- 
panions for life. Cowper says they were as 'mother and son to each 
other j but Mrs. Unwin wm only seven -years older, than he. To label 
their connexion is impossible, and to try to do it would be a platitude. 
In his poems Cowper calls Mrs. Unwin Mary ; she seems always to 
have called him Mr. Cowper. It is evident that her son, a strictly virtuous 
and relieious mani,never had the slightest misgiving about his mother’s- 
position"— Goldwin Smith, Cowper. 

The whole country— i.e., all the people of the nrighbouring country 
(sIfF I This, however, is not to be taken literally. 'What 
Cowper means is that there was a laige gathering. The balloon could" 
not be filled— i.e., it could not be sent up in the sky. N.B. Cowper was 
greatly interested in balloons. He refers to them in several letters. 
(Refer to Adfitional JVofes.) Sndeavour-nltem-pt ; effort ; C5§l | 
Philosophically — scientifically ; fit’ttfllra I The older meaning 

of the word philosophy is science. Compare the expressions Natural" 
philosip}^ ^'.e.. Physics), Moral philosophy (i.e., Moral Scienc or Ethics), 
/’roctjj— method ; I Here the method of filling a balloon is spoken- 

of. For its success— in order to be successful ; iRSI l^Tlil 1 Niceties — 
minute details ; ^ ^ I 

Precarious — (i) uncertain ; ; ( 2 ) risky ; I Here the- 

word is used in the first sense. The idea is that success depends- 
upon such minute details that it often becomes uncertain. 

The endeavour was .precarious — Exj)!. This sentence- 

occurs in Cbwper’s letter to the Rev. 'Williani Unwin. Here CoiVper 
explains why Throckmorton’s balloon could not be filled with gas. 
The attempt to fill the balloon was scientifically made.^ But in such- 
matters mere scientific knowledge is not enough. liVhile filling up a 
balloon wifli gas or hot air many minute details have to he attended! 
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'to. If these details are not properly managed, success becomes vety 
uncertain. Perhaps in this case sufficient attention was not paid to 
■the details. So the attempt failed. 

[Add note on philosophically, nicefies, axidprecarious,] 

N.B. Cowp'er shows his interest in balloons m several letters. 
“Balloons had been invented only a few years before Cowper wrote 
■this letter. 

Our reception — our welcome ; the manner in which we were received 
welcomed) by the Throckmortons ; I Flattering— 

.gratifying ; pleasing ; I A great degree — very much. 

Insomudi that — to such an extent lhat. Notice — care ; ’i? 1 More noilet 
...expected— i.e., we were treated with greater chre and attention than we 

■ could have hoped to get. N.B. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were poor. 
But the Throckmortons paid more attention to Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 

■ than to richer guests. 

An.riotts — eager ; earnestly desirous ; 1 Recommend themselves 

■io our regards — earn our good opinion. Regards — respects ; good 

■opinion ; aral • I They seemed. regards— sense is ; The 

Throckmortons received Cowper and Mrs. Unwin very courteously, and 
oil the while paid very great attention to them. Their conduct and 
treatment of the poet and his companion showed that the Throckmortons 
'ivere very eager to have their good opinion. By their polite conduct 
they hoped to favourably impress the poet. 

Chocolate — drink made of cliocolatc in hot milk or water. _ Chocolate 
• <is a powder or paste of cacao-seed (cocoa-seed). It is a Meacan worf. 
•N.B. Chocolate was a favourite drink of the English people in Cowpers 
■days. 

Ashed to dine — invited to dinner. Dinner is the principal meal 
■of the day. But we were engaged— a previous engagement and so 
•we^could not accept the invitation to dine with the Throclanortons. 

Walked that way — i.e., were taking our walk in Weston near the 
%onse of the Throckmortons. Overtaken in a shower — a shower of ram 
■suddenly came down upon us. Shelter — protect i-'sitaRt CTfflll I Elne— 
'“a tree with rough doubly-seriated leaves” (C.O.Di) ; ONTlT 
I Grove — a group of trees ; 1 

N.B. This grove has been described thus in Cowperis Task, Book I— 
“The grove receives us next ; 

Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 
We may discern the thresher at his task. 

Thump after thump resounds the constant flail, 

' That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 

Full on the destined ear.” — Lines 

Fronts— Vies in front of ; 1 Mansion— iaxge dwelDng- 

ijiouse of landed proprietor {C.O.JJ. ) ; ^ I *** 

Weston Hall, the house of the Throckmortons. 
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Mrs. y.— Mrs. Throckmorton, rsife of John Throckmorton. Coivper 
•wrote some letters to her later on. Observed — ; noticed j c?f5ittT5r ; 

I Running towards as in the rain — :E«(r 

I This shows the great politeness of Mrs. Throckmorton. 

JiirtVftf— pressed j ; C®i? | Itisisted. in— 

earnestly requested us to enter into their house. ffe—i.e., Mr. Throck- 
morton. Chatting—tzMng in a light and familiar manner ; iIR 
. I To ‘chat’ is to “indulge in easy familiar talk" [C.O.Z).). Tilt, 
the weather cleared up -j.e., till the rain stopped ; ^ qtill 

®I1 ?aSl I fFraAer— atmospheric condition ; ^n 5 I' 6 !| | Instance-'^ 
— request j suggestion ; 1 The garden — garden has good.' 

walks and is called the ‘‘wilderness” in Task., Book I. 

Compare — 

“And now, with nerves new-braced and spirits cheered. 

We tread the wilderness, -whose well-rolled walks, 

With curvature of slow and easy stveep — 

Deception innocent — give ample space 

To narrow bounds.” — Lines 350 - 54 . 

The garden. walk — Almost al! the walks that they take are in this- 

garden. Certainly — | Retreat— phee of seclusion j. 
solitary place ; ^ I Ziable /n— pubject to ; 1 InterrupHost— 

obstruction ; ^ ( In wldch interruption— The idea is that 

-when the Throckmortons are in the garden, no one is likely to distuifn 
them there. proposed to give. Key of key of the garden, 

gate. In a manner — in such a courteous manner ( >(1^5 1 

Page 91. That made -it impossible not to accept it— so that it was- 
impossible to refuse the gift. To refuse Mrs. Throckmorton’s kind and 
courteous oiler would have been discourtesy on the part of Cowper. 
Sestd us one — send us a key later on. ' 

In the cool of the evening— i.e., in the evening when it was cool ; sfEift- 
il«l I That way—i-e., towards the house of the Throckmortons. 
Them — r.e., Mr, and Mrs. Throckmorton. interchanged 

I 

.fioruf— salutes ; I Bow is “bending of head or body in' 

salutttion” (CIO./?.). polite greetings ; fttfstil I N.B. Courtesy 

is also used to mean “feminine salutation made by bending knees and 
lowering body” (C.O.D.). Passed the house— \eb. the house behind. 

Opens .field— \tiis from the park into the ne-vt field. 

Adjoining— sMstugwsas ; next ; ; *144^ I Courtyard— i.e., court- 

yard of Weston Hall, the residence of the Throckmortons. Ring— 4.0..,. 
open with a rinpng sound ; Wt»!( I Mr. T^Mr. Throckmorton. 
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approaching srrfftly ; ^esj | ^fe fnade 

_.../«■«— When Cowper and Mrs. Unwin saw Mr. Throckmorton advanc- 
ing hastily to^vards them, they politely turned back and walked hksdiy 
-to meet him. Presented — gave. Esteemed — considered ; 

felH I A singular favour — an extraordinary privilege : ftpf? ( ) 
^5(5 1 Favour— ■m.ssg | 

N.B. Note that the key would enable Cowper to enter into the very 
-compound of Weston Hall and take his walks in the private garden of 
the Throckmortons where outsiders had no access. Hence it was a mark 
•of special favour. Formerly Cowper could take his walks only in the 
park and pleasure grounds surrounding Westpn Hall. Cowper wrote on 
it in his Tash, Book I — 

“The folded gates would bar my progress now, 

But that the lord of this enclosed demesne, 

Communicative of the good he owns, 

Admits me to a share ; the guiltless eye 
Commits no wrong, nor wastes what it enjoys." . 

—Lines 330 - 34 . 

A few — sonic. N.B. Note the distinction between “a'few" and “few”. 
Sufh speeches — polite speeches like the above, namely, that Cowper 
-considered the gift of the key as a mark of special favour. On such 
occasions— i.e., when the gifts are made and received. On such occasions 
polite speeches generally pass between the two parties. Parted— took 

leave j I , 

ffdppened—iook place ; I Concluded— inlemi ; fSiffe "ffidh 1 

■Civility — politeness ; courtesy ; ftifst? ; EE®! I Designed— intssiAtA j 
I Prelude — introduction ; beginning ; 'silda | Nearer acquaintance 
— greater familiarity; v|fii55 I Acquaintance is a stage of “fcnow- 

.ledge of a person more.than mere recognition and less than intimacy" 
•(£7.5.27.). The matter — Cowpef’s social intercourse with the Throefc* 
■morton family. Pests — remains ; 'Nttg 1 

I concluded nothing. matter rests — ^Expl- This passage 

occurs in Cowper’s letter to the Rev. William Unwin. Here Cowper 
speaks of his 'acquaintance with the Throckmorton family, the 
•landlords of the neighbouring village of Weston. For two years 
Cowper and the Throckmortons had lived as neighbours Without any 
intimacy. Then Mr. Throckmorton and his wife begp_ to 
•treat Cowper -with great courtesy and consideration. They invited 
Cowper to see the filling of a balloon. They permitted him to walk 
in their private garden. They gave him a key of it._ So Cowp« 
thought that the Throckmortons desired to be more intimate \nm 
-him. Their dvility (politeness) and attention were meant to lead to 
intimacy. , But the intimacy (close friendship) between Cowper land 
ithe Throckmortons was not yet established. 

[Add notes on cmlity and jsttenlion, prelude, nearer aeguaintance.} 
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N.B. It is interesting to note that later on Cowper and the 
Throckmortods became fast friends. 

Exceedingly — very much. Easy— bee from constraint • | 

relation ; status j Ji®|^ ; I Footing has been explained 
in C. 0. D. thus — “conditions, relations, position, status in which a 
person is towards others, degree of intimacy, etc.” On an ea^ footing— 
on terms of easy familiarity ; 5159 I CVi//— short formal visit ; 
’®I? JPIOT Si® I JVflit/ and occasionally ; ?r|I? I Reeeivt 

o«e— receive them in ray house when they come to pay me avisiL 
Noticing more — i.e., nothing more than paying or receiving a visit ; 

^itf^ ’IW sitW tglg CT^Il-’iM^ =15 I N.B. 

Cowper was not rich. So he did not like greater intimacy with rich 
people like the Throckmortons. Cowper was shy and retiring. 

1 should like nothing more— Expl. This sentence occurs 

ifi Cowper’s letter to the Rev. William Unwin. Seing a poor man 
Cowper feared intimacy with rich people like the Throckmortons, 
Cowper would very much like to associate with the Throckmortons. 
Rut he wanted his relation with them to be not a very intimate one. 
He would very gladly pay them occasional visits in flie morning. 
.He would also like them to visit him now and then ; he would be 
very glad to receive them in his own house. But Cowper was not 
wilung to proceed further. He did not like to accept invitations 
to their dinner parties and other social functions. For being a poor 
man he would not be able to repay them. He would then have 
to remain under an obligation to them. And thus his relation with 
them would not be a free one, Cowper was a poor man, so he did 
not.like to be intimate with rich people. 

[Add notes on easy footing and (a//.] 

ffe—ix,, Mr. Throckmorton. Agreeable— ; charming ; 

I fn any other way—i.e., except on an easy footing. 

Neither neither— aathex nor. i=VirwV«re— tables, chairs, etc. 

■Qualify— vaak& fit ; 1 Make enterlainments—^ve. feasts, etc. ; 

OEt® CTC51 1 Neither our house, furniture entertainments — 

We are poor people j ive have not suitable house and furniture and we 
have not sufficient income and servants to entertain rich people like the 
Throckmortons. On any account— by any means ; I Introduced 

— made known j I To introduce a person is to make him known 

to another in a formal manner. Neighbouring— ?Nl5 1 
Eentry— "people next below the nobility in position and birth” ; 
sRifttint ^ pRtsnra =01® l The position of the gentry is inteiv ; 

mediate between that of the nobility and the common people. Country 
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squires and landlords would belong to tins class. Mr. Throckmorton 
was one of the gentry. Neighbouring gentry— i.e., gentry living in 
places adjacent to Olney and Weston ; 5p2iTf!i | 

N.B. After this a few lines of the letter have been omitted from 
the University Selection. Cowper does not like to be introduced, 
to the neighbouring gentry (the local aristocrats) because they are 
purse-proud and uncultured. The omitted lines are given here— “Neither 
would I on any account be introduced to the neighbouring gentry, which 
must be the consequence of pur dining there, there not being a man in 
the country, except himself, with whom I -could endure to associate. They 
arc squires, merely such, purse-proud and sportsmen.” 

For though he is neighbouring gentry— Expl. 

These lines are taken from Cowper’s letter to the Rev. William 
Untrin. Here Cowper is speaking of Mr, Throckmorton, the 
landlord of the neighbouring village of Weston and other villt^c 
landlords. Mr. Throckmorton was an amiable man, polite and kind 
to Cowper. Cowper would be glad to pay Mr. Throckmorton a 
morning call now and then and receive calls from him in return. 
But Cowper, a poor man, would not like to have any greater intimacy 
with rich people like Mr. Throckmorton. For example, he would 
not like to accept invitations to dine at Throckmorton’s house. 
Cowper had two reasons. First, he was a poor man ; he had no’ 
suitable house and furniture, sufficient income and servants for 
^ving Mr. Throckmorton feasts in return. Thus he would have to 
remain under an obligation to Throckmorton. Secondly, by dining 
at Throckmorton’s bouse Cowper would naturally be introduced to 
the squires (village landlords) of the neighbouring place. _ But these 
squires were purse proud and had no culture, (iowper did not' like 
to be introduced to such men. 

[Add notes on qualify, make entertainments, introduced and 
gentry.] 

N.B. It is interesting to note that later on Cowper and 
Throckmorton became very intimate and were great friends. Cowper 
became so intimate that he used to call Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton 
Mr. and Mrs. Frog. 

Altogether — wholly ; completely ; I M^n of fashion— 

fashionable man, i.e., a man of social standing ; “one moving in and 
conforming with upper class society" {C.O.D.) j pi)^=i « ’i3t3 
OItT I Respectable — worthy of respect ; ; >1313 1 On every 

account — every way ; I 

csSt ^ ’snil ’ttra 

t01ney^.fi!fi'ilfW-il^.5t%i?t3 Weston rtfsi? 3tlPf Throckmorton 
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WtS *tfht3 ^ Wr I stfsrtST’rtfipF g^RT; tl?}? ^tcJSPllc? 

nPftrtH ^PhI "SRI I !5l5ti! filtElipr^tai, ?[!rt=rl 

^ ^itc^sr I (at 3 irWTt«if»r? JWffiif®, ^ issRi 515 

Jisiiffs^f St^T isiPW Ji?!r-'BtsiJi**p I 

c^sfRiPt Jiwfw 'sifirt^r-aw^r fe =i1 ; ’if?« 4«ttPr ^ ^iflra 
^1 'snf? «r?m ■sprtvgfSt ^rtsRit Sstraw ’ffeitfl ( 'q'it*. tWora 
®Hf=r, 'JRfW iRBttsI Wifltstfl ) ; ®rl, 41S5ta1 

^tWfitPF <!R^I sip Pslfetpr, >11513 ’it51Pir 'sifnil 'SRtts am 
♦tip 1 3 sR St 5 ta ^t®rj 5 ^ «tI3 > 9 % SBlSifsF (Throckmorton) ’i'sffes 
^fWt3) ^CSPT <341 Weston-.q tffielW 3t>I >pi3t3 'SllPctl^, '5>Pr ’sitP ®)5tW 
raH'f ?f33l ’SIt’113 >3>F4tfP ^ ■'IPttrit^r I «It3 iSl5lr^ 'tIVt3f3 R W^sitv 
CT, 41513 Sflist? 3J?Jlt5 m3l 45f?=r 1?f35l fe*lreHI 5ff3t»l55if7, ^ PPT 

'SI3I1541WI ^f5t3srt4l4<Hl«5?5fism<aT.!ft3m(?l3TO3!frr '?lllt3t3 
531 Bath > 15:3 3f>r 3lf3S5flt5HI ^ "SiS^K *113 01, fepT (Mr. 
Throckmorton) vsi5C3l3 T'fl 4fiW4 I v5l3*tra elt3 5t ^ 

=!IIWtn3 TO «It3 CSPRS 'srt?P-sRt=1 53 5rtt I *IT 5lSi 'Slip 151513 

(Mr. Throcfcmorton-43) p56 5^ .i|?stis|| Ptwal 'lai »tt|5IP I 415113 pip 
^ <55, p#5 415(3 'J1WF' 5Pttm or, >1:33 frrf^‘9iF& £3^ (5133313^ 31 
tItPI ) ^ >Fp3l 'iTRm 45tt3l3 CSSi 333533, J!3? isilft 3f3 fe*tp4 "C-R® ^1 
>5p, <SC3 isiW? 3^4 3W5 5^ PSp 151135 *ntOK I C41313 3) -Wt 5tl3 
fl3lfet3 I 335 Oil? £33153 Slfl® pOW, C35pr nf33l1 £33 31 1 

3ftfi Pv(3 31111 -nt £B|1 ^ I351t33'34 at-ljcflt® 53l 1^11113 ; f¥3 >9^ 3I13|tsS 
35351 <933 33 ^i?3fS P3£93 433 1^513 01, 53 «rC3>5 33£9t ^ I 

^l3f(3BI9 1341^ 9Ptr35 5^31113, 0R3l ^33l £331t3 laiMtlsffe 

«rl33-35 Ilt ^3 t pi3 l3 ; 3®I 531 3pE® Pf, ^®14 353 i®rt4f3 isiOfifl 3tt3tnf3 
' 45133(3 <95^ £33i 5f33(t 53l I^3lp3 I 3£3 5^, £33 4^1 (Mr. Throckmorton 

and Mrs. Throckmorton) 3lt3(OI3 *15) 151(5^3 ^ ( 4151013 33£3f ^iWOfS 3C3 
-4|3I'Sl3^3It^ ^) 5rtg5tf3® 1|t33l 151)331 EC5tt36 *113 5f33l3 ; 131513 
5p3l3 54 p3l3®9 5^3(3, fV? 5f3l0f3 *3^ 5^5 134 3p5tt3 3131 £9391 (53 
3f33l (3333 9(53 3if3£® *)1f3 3t^ I 

^ 13 1 ^ <95133 *lt3 Mrs. Unwin <93t ^9lf3 <S I9t5 £35)t£4p5I(3 >931 54(4 
5t3(3 4rt39l 391451 *(1^ C33f3 I 4t5t£33 (Throckmorton-t33) 3l3tjI53 3^ >95 
f83£3 3ffp >95 «t5t« <94, £9pl<5l3 ; 3|tP StpriR ^51? 4jf9lt93 44915 ^rtais 

PC4 *t)l3£3 I Mrs. Throckmorton ^(3tl93£5 ^ 55£4 5151 5p9l 5 S 3 300^ 
^Il3ll9C33 (¥fiS £iflf|9l WpK33 > 93 ; 14®£3 31^3(3 354 '3t3tl33£5 %f^l5 5Pt4 
5rlf5tPI3l 5(55i8l 433 3l?’lt4 f|B13 31 1 *tl95l3 3l 5491 3^ 391391 

3 I 39 I Mrs. Throckmorton->93 3p4 9W343 519313, >931 4<*lC3 4(519 iq^tirltv 
y 41519^ TO 313113 >95^ £3iFt?5I(3 1 >9^ 3l5(1>^ 4151139 >!119 <953131 £3\p1?3l3 Tl3 ; 

S. P.— 14— 30-4-45. 
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^ f^pFs C<t, ft'?'® ^ Oi^lfcsf sj^ 

^ ^ "tlPfra ’tttiRl ^<ii?p&5tRR^ 

ji]S5i«tR .'^faPPi OT, '<Jl5ilc?a ’tPF ^51 '5t?‘i 511^ <ii:?iTc5’5?!jg^#i( 
PF, ^ 'F^Prtfi^tFF ^5l ( Sift ) ’tttr^ll ftC’H I 

^ ^ •il’f'fl JRnni 'Sit^nil ^fir iiRpf c;nEtti:^t!i i ^ 

4T5tfiftC? (Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton^?) laRtl?!! 5j!^ ftc? lapfiltti I 
?y '^ilHfll ®15tfiPt3 •F'l'<li( *2 PlZlSIdlf? fipRI ?I55tt>l, t?<3 ®Rtel 
:inrftpT3 5tsft=rnll ?ra? ’it'ot ®RtP?3 

C5T»t^5itt5lC^\^3t^ I -J1?I ’pm 
-S^i (PffeR Mrs. 

Throckmorton gTI’R fit? ^4pi3 I ’^il’ItllB ’Ifl’T ir«»lw 

Bfrprt fiPra #it’; I Pit 6lfi f«EI=t ; 

#PIfICT, «St5r3 -ilt >*11^ 4?& ^SiPf?f9.!fR>9t5pft1 

3v!ra ’ttSfUTS; (?tS»t fts ?‘lRt^ PHi'1 W^rtR’ra'iil’Iiilt^ 

#1fll ' 

^ <5011 .41? 51315 »ip^ 'RS I ^‘fltf’ratra fe»iiV5 55^1151 CT, «151WI 
>!lt ’I’H ^ ^5n( >5^\ ^?tH3-55 ^rt9l 4I5R1 'rit’ltPfS ’lit'* ^TtSS mFi^^'S 5|’tW 
-ETO !stra 'SRlt ^rac®S5T I >5 »Rre-Fit5iiT*tnt-i|5ftP^ 'tifin^i 
ft? ^C* 55tt ^ PI, 4t5tWl 5lft? »d<iU 5R^ >8 

HKJ'il «1|C? I SflW tllPIt <1?|t1 WollS ■^Itft 'oKIwa 5i[^ CTSfl .^[atis sltl >!1^ 

eRRfa sflPK 5Itt? ^11511? •il’ftPI '»Itf^?I— t5ti! 1?^ ?ft ’ll I 

C?? ’ll, 51® PIfF Cff’dlfS, ’ifts PsIh ®T5IW5 ’IW >!l?5(’f 
5i^a, ^ttlpt 'titft 'SRS P¥t? 'otPI ®Rt5 51ft? CTsfl ?ftfP5t'§l ’ll I ''IftlPi! 
“tfl^?, «il'1<l"1*i'Si St?9^t?? f?\5l Ptl^’IIS t^lWtl PFRtlt "^PPr ’IPiS 51? PIi 
CstefWttftil Wl ^PS »Itft ; 'Srtft C?t?!FPlt ftl?t^^ 

’l^spftPni 51C7 ’iftft? 'a ?^2 t^i ?fa ’ll I Throckmorton ®1tt55 5i^%C?r5tP 
pft% « 5131^ 5pit:59 (31? foPi 5niiFni Piw I 

Grammar, etc. — Possessor (n.) ; possess (v.) ; possession (n.) ; 
possessive (adj.). Enjoy (v.) ; etiji^ment (n.) ; enjoyable (adj.). Succeed 
(v.) ; success and succession (n.)': successful (adj.). Complimettlary (adj.) ; 
compliment (n. and v). Continuance (n.) ; continue (v.) ; continuation (n.). 

Receive (v.) ; reception, receipt, recipient (n.). Civil (adj.) ; 
civility (n.) ; civilise (v ). Pleasure (n.) j pleasant (acj.) ; please (v.). 

/4r— relative pronoun, antecedent niceties, nom. to svake. Anxious 
(adj.) ; anxiety (n.). Insisted (v.), intransitive, nom. "Mrs. T." The 
verb insist invariably takes the preposition ‘on’ after it. Insist (v.) ; 
insistent (adj.) ; insistence (n.). Interruption (n.) ; interrupt (v.) : 
inierruptive (adj.). Accept (v.) ; acceptance (n.) ; acceptable (adj.). 
Cool (aai.1 : coolness fn.l. But cool is here used as a noun. Cool may 
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also be used as a verb ; e.g., The temperature will soon cool down. 
Acquaintance (n.). ; acquaint (v.). Qualify (r.) ; Qualification (n.) ; 
quality (n.) ; qualitative (adj.). Introduce (v.) ; introduction (n.) intro- 
ductory (adj.). Neighbouring (adj.) ; neighbour (v. and n.). 


PaVaRraph 3 

SummarT— Cowper concluded his letter bjr expressing a hope that he 
would soon see William and his sister. 

Long story — story that has taken a long time to narrate ; spfl ita, 

Cil SRI ^ I FarYiiY//— goodbye ; adieu ; | The 

word is really a contracted sentence in the imperative mood. Farewell 
—may you fare (i.e., do) well. Number— ca\s.ni ; | Yours etc. 

— yours afiectionately ; yours, my dear friend ; or yours, my dear 
William. Etc. is the abbreviation of Latin et cetera, meaning “and 
the rest” or “so on”. IV.C . — initials of William Cowper. 

<4? SRt ’IB I I silsit 

•slrojfs "S^t >4^ telfisi HtW “I'Rt'il? CT, *115^ til ■141 tSlHlW >44? 

I I 

P$W4 
5^3, In I 


Questions and Answers 

Q. i. (a) Give a brief summary of CowpeYs letter to the Rev. 
William Unwin, '■ 

(b) What characteristics of Cowper as a Utter-writer do you find 
in this letter ? , 

Ans. See Substance of the Letter and Critical Estimate. 

Q, 2. Describe Cowpeds acquainfatice with JIfr. and Mrs. 
Throckmorton. 

Ot, 

"I have told you a long story.” Narrate briefly the "long story” 
referred to here. , . 

Ans, See Substance of the Letter (omitting the first and the 
last paragraphs). 
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Q. 3. "They are Papists, but much more amiable than many 
Protestants." 

— Explain the abofoe and illustrate the amiability of . the persons 
referred to, • . ■ , ' 

Ans. For Explanation sec Explanation, and for illustration of 
the amiability of the Throckmortons give Substance of the Letter 
omitting the first and the last two paragraphs. 

Q. 4. Explain the folloioittg with reference to the context— 

(a) It is hard are in question. (Paragraph i) ■ 

(b) A Jor instance .your uncle. (Paragraph r) 

(c) The time is commg..,...a8pire in vain. (Paragraph i) 

(d) They are Papists...many Protestants. (Paragraph ») 

(e) / sent him days at Path. - (Paragraph 2) 

(f) ' The endeavour was... very precarious. (Paragraph 2) 

(g) 7 concluded nothing less matter rests, (Paragraph 2) 

<h) I should like nothing more. (Paragraph 2) 

(i) 1 could not wish.. .neighbouring gentry. (Paragraph t) 
Ans. See Explanations. 

■ . Q. 5. Write notes on — 

.’Striplings j Papists ; Protestants ; complimentary card ; finish 
her days at Bath ; philosophically ; niceties ; dvilify and attention ; 
easy footing \ make entertainments', neighbouring gentry. 

Ans, See Notes. 




